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The  Davidsons  of  Newton. 

(Continued.) 

1710— 

Articles  of  agreement  betwixt  Alexander 
Davidson  of  Giglhfc  and  Andrew  Broun  in 
JBogehead  of  Nether  Assleid  in  manner  follow- 
ing— 

Imprimis,  it  is  agreed  betwixt  the  saids 
parties  that  the  said  Andrew  Broun  shall  dis- 
charge the  present  proces  at  his  instance 
against  the  said  Alexander  Davidson,  Major- 
Generail  Thomas  Buchan,  Dame  Elizabeth 
Urquhart,  his  spouse,  and  Dame  Mary  Gor- 
don, spouse  to  the  said  Alexander  Davidson, 
in  so  far  as  concerns  ane  bond  for  the  prin- 
cipal! sumo  of  eight  laundered  and  fifty  morka 
granted  by  the  saids  Dame  Elizabeth  Urquhart 
and  Mary  Gordon  to  Beatrix  Urquhart,  spouse 
to  the  said  Andrew  Broun,  who  lies  right 
therto  by  his  contract  of  manage,  or  other- 
ways  to  assign©  the  said  bond  and  sumo  of 
money  therin  contained  in  favours  of  any 
person  or  persons  the  said  Alexander  David- 
son shall  please  nominat,  with  warrandice 
from  his  oun  fact  and  deed  allenarly,  and  to 
deliver  up  the  papers  accordingly. 

Upon  the  other  part  the  said  Alexander 
Davidson  is  to  grant  bond  in  favour  of  the  said 
Andrew  Broun  in  lyfrent  and  to  the  airs  of  his 
oun  budie  in  foe,  which  failzing  in  favours 
of  Elizabeth  Davidson,  eldest  daughter  to  the 
6&KI  Alexander  Davidson,  and  her  heirs  and 
ftflsigXU^ys  quh  it  soever  for  the  principall  sum 
of  eight  humierod  murks  payablo  at  the  term 
of  Whitsunday  jm  vije  and  eleven,  with 
annual  rent  from  tho  term  of  Whitsunday 
nixt  to  come,  with  this  provision  that  it  shall 
bo  leisuin  and  lawfull  to  tho  said  Andrew 
Broun  at  any  timo  in  Iris  lyftima  to  uplift 
the  said  principall  sumo  in  caieo  ho  hes  uso 
thorfor  for  his  oun  subsistence,  and  to  deliver 
up  tho  said  bond  to  the  said  Andrew  Broun 
upon  his  performance  of  the  premises,  as 
also  to  deliver  to  the  said  Andrew  Broun,  or 
any  having  his  order,  as  much  forms  moall  at 
six  pound  per  boll  as  will  amount  to  tho  sumo 
of  ane  hundcrod  pound  Scots  money  and  that 
immediate  when  required. 

Tho  above  articles  are  agreed  upon  .  .  . 
in  the  [old]  toune  of  Aberdeen,  13  May,  1710 


.  .  .  and  both  parties  have  subscryvit  these 
presents  (written  be  James  Pantoun.  writer  in 
Edinburgh)  place  and  date  forsaid  befor  wit- 
nesses William  Johnstoun,  servant  to  Sir 
William  Forbes  of  Craigivar,  and  the  said 
James  Pantoun. 

A.  Davidson. 

Andrew  Brown. 
William  Johnstoun,  witnes. 
Ja.  Pantoun,  witnes. 

1717— 

Accompt,  Laird  of  Newtoun  to  John 
Oarnegie,  litster. 

Accompt,  Laird  of  Newtoun  Davidson  to 
John  Carnegie,  litster  in  Aberdeen. 
1  May,  1717.    Imprimis,  5  lib.  10  unce 
of  nnjrcn  yarn,  dyed  gold  colour, 

at  8sh.  per  lb.  is    2  05  0 

Item,  10  unce  of  fingren  yarn,  dyed  fire 

oolour,  at  5sh.  per  unce  is    2  10  0 

4  15  0 

Aberdeen,  Jan.  27,  1719.  Received  paymo  t 
of  this  accompt.  and  deschargos  the  samen  ami 
all  proceeding  the  deat  hearof  by  me, 

Jo.  Carnegie. 

1718- 

Accompt,  Mr  Alexander  Davidson  of  New- 
ton to  Tho.  Burnet,  1718. 

Accompt,  Mr  Alex.  Davidson  to  Tho. 
Burnet. 

Aprile  24,  1718— Imprimis,  51b.  11  unce 
of  yern,  pink  colour,  at  24sh.  per 
lb.    C6  16  06 

May  3,   1738— Mear,   51b.   of  6ngring 

yern,  lemon  colour,  at  6m.  per  lb.  01  10  CO 

Mcar,  5  unce  of  a  pear  of  stockings, 

flam  colour    00  12  06 

Summa  is    08  19  00 

At  Aberdeen,  the  27  January,  1719.  Received 
payment  of  the  above  accompt  and  all  pro- 
ceedings as  witnesse  my  hand, 

Tho.  Burnet. 

1768— 

Extract  submission  and  decreet  arbitrall 
between  William  Gordon  of  Sheelagrcen  and 
Capt.  Alex.  Davidson  of  Newton. 

Captain  Alex.  Davidson  of  Newton  and 
Wm.  Gordon  of  Sheelagrcen  by  submission 
(written  by  Arthur  Gibbons,  writer  in  Aber- 
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deen,  and  signed  at  Sheolagrcen,  24  April, 
1767,  before  William  Watson,  servant  to  the 
said  Capt.  Alex.  Davidson,  and  James  Grive, 
gardener  at  Sheelagrcen)  appointed  Alex. 
Innes  of  Breda  and  John  Innes  of  Muiryfold 
as  arbiters  to  determine  the  marches  between 
their  estates  and  all  privileges  and  servitudes. 
The  arbiters  (at  Aberdeen.  16  April,  1768. 
before  Thomas  Innes  of  Monellie  and  Wm. 
Keith,  servant  to  Mrs  Campbell,  vintner  in 
Aberdeen)  prorogued  the  submission  to  10th 
November,  1768,  and  on  14th  July,  1768  (at 
Newton  before  Win.  Stuart  in  Ardlogic,  John 
Home,  surveyor  of  land,  and  Arthur  Gibbons, 
writer  in  Aberdeen)  the}'  issued  and  signed 
their  final  decision  or  decreet  arbitrall,  which 
was  at  the  fame  time  signed  by  both  parties 
in  testimony  of  acceptance. 

The  decreet  arbitrall  contains  a  minuteij 
■detailed  description  of  the  line  of  marches  be- 
tween the  estates,  and  specifies  the  mutual 
servitudes  of  freestone,  slate  or  coal,  and  also 
of  peat,  turf  and  firing,  with  the  rights  of 
way  connected  therewith. 

The  whole  papers  were  registered  at  Aber- 
deen, 18  July,  1768. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

The  BattJe  of  Bannockbum. 

This  year  we  celebrate  the  sexcentenary  of 
tho  most  famous  of  Scottish  battles,  and  it  is 
only  right  to  get  our  minds  clear  as  to  what 
actually  happened.  In  this  little  book  ["The 
Battle  of  Bannock  burn  :  A  Study  in  Mediaeval 
Warfare,"  by  W.  M.  Mackenzie,  M.A.]  the 
learned  editor  of  Barbour's  ''  Bruce"  sets  him- 
self to  examine  our  evidence  for  the  tactics 
of  the  fi.-ht.  He  take;  as  his  basis  the  four 
fourteenth  century  authorities — the  "  Vita 
Edwardi  Socundii "  (c.  1325),  tho  "  Lanercost 
Chronicle"  (c..  1346),  the  "  Scalaci  oihca " 
(1355-7),  a,nd  tho  "Bruce"  (1376),  and  he  com- 
pletely upsets  the  accepted  view  of  what  hap- 
pened on  the  Sunday  and  Monday.  Bruce  had 
his  army  stationed  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  plateau  of  the  New  Park,  with  the  Bannock 
running  in  front.  On  the  Sunday  the  English 
made  two  isolated  attacks  on  the  Soots — one 
directly  across  the  Bannock,  in  which  de  Bohun 
perished,  and  one  by  the  Cairse  road  to  the 
east,  which  Randolph  repulsed.  The  same 
night  the  English  crossed  the  Bannock  won  to 
tho  east,  and  camped  in  the  marshy  piece  of 
ground  between  that  stream  and  the  Forth 
Next  day,  Monday,  the  Soots  attacked,  and  did 
not  wait  to  be.  attacked,  as  the  ordinary  account 
has  it,  and,  finding  their  enemy  on  ground 
which  made  it  impossible  for  horse  to 
manoeuvre,  drove  them  into  a  pen  and  com- 
pletely routed  them.  Edward  had  actually 
turned  Brace's  left  flank,  but  the  advantage 
was  nullified  by  the  impossible  .ground  which 
ho  occupied.  Mr  Mackenzie  supports  his  case 
with  a  mass  of  evidence  which  we  cannot 
reproduce,  but  we  are  bound  to  *ay  that,  in 
our  opinion,  his  arguments  are  concl>nsive. 
Among  other  points,  he  estimates  thai  in  the 


battlo  Edward  cannot  have  had  more  than 
20,000,  including:  3000  horse,  and  Bruce  about 
7000  all  told.  He  upsets  a  good  many  cherished 
legends,  such  as  Bnuoe's  use  of  staked  pits  and 
his  personal  contest  with  de  Bohun.  The 
important  tactical  lesson  of  Bannockburn  was 
that  already  learned  at  Courtrai,  that  foot 
properly  handled  could  attack  and  defeat  horse. 
The  English  were  not  slow  to  take  the  hint, 
and  "  Poictiers  and  Agincourt  were  won  under 
tho  rock  of  Stirling."  Mr  Mackenzie  has  pro- 
duced a  carefully  reasoned  and  most  lucid 
monograph,  which  should  bc  of  great  interest 
to  all  students  of  Scottish  history.— "Spectator," 
July  26. 

[A  correspondent  of  tho  Spectatoi  "  Swb- 
^sequently  pointed  out  that,  so  far  from  Mr 
Mackenzie  upsetting  the  tradition  of  a  personal 
conflict  (between  King  Robert  and  de  Bohun. 
he  approvingly  described  it  in  graphic  detail 
at  p.  60. 

Several  of  Mr  Mackenzie's  conclusions  are 
referred  to  by  Mr  John  E.  Shearer  in  his 
"  Fact  and  Fiction  in  the  Story  of  Bannock- 
burn." See  "Bannockburn  Legends"  in 
A.J.N,  and  Q.,  II.,  304.  ED.] 

A  Cordon  in  the  Siege  of  Paris. 

On  tho  termination  of  the  siege  of  Paris  by 
tho  Germans  in  1870-1,  Archibald  Forbes,  the 
war  correspondent,  was  the  first  person  to  enter 
the  city  from  the  German  camp  outside,  his 
appearance2  according  to  tho  "  Besieged  Resi- 
dent "  (Mr  Lahouohere),  causing  as  much  sur- 
prise as  that  of  Friday  did  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Being  on  horseback,  he  was  taken  for  one  of 
the  enemy,  and  a  cry  was  raised  of  "  Down  with 
tho  Prussian!"  and  men  tried  to  clutch  at  his 
bridle.  Among  other  experiences  he  narrated 
("Tho  Daily  News  Correspondence  of  tho  War 
between  Germany  and  France  ")  the  following 
singular  incident — 

"  After  visiting  tho  American  Legation,  where 
undisguised  wonder  was  expressed  at  my  ap- 
pearance, I  made  my  way  to  the  Hotel  de  St 
Honore,  to  an  old-fashioned  and  well-known 
house  kept  by  a  worthy  Briton  of  the  name  of 
CJntlia.uk,  Mr  Unthank  lias  had  for  his  boarder 
throughout  the  siege  Dr  Gordon,  our  medical 
commissioner  in  Paris;  and  he  takes  pride  hi 
asserting,  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  the 
doctor,  under  his  auspices,  has  lived  better  than 
any  other  man  iu  Paris.  When  dinner  came 
it  bore  out  Mr  Unthank's  boast.  Positively 
thero  was  a  fowl— pretty  well,  I  reckon,  the 
last  fowl  in  Paris.  Mr  Unthank  was  offered 
80  francs  for  the  biped  while  yet  it  had  its 
feathers  on,  but  refused  it,  and  so  wo  had 
him  for  dinner. 

"  I  believe  this  house  is  the  only  ono  in  Paris 
into  which  horseflesh  has  not  been  allowed  to 
enter,  and  (his  owing  1o  exceptionaj  ■circum- 
stances. There  are  advantages  in  being-  a  Scots- 
man. One  of  ilnso  (his  tdego  has  developed  in 
"  "urioue  way.    Thero  is  some  store  of  oatmeal 
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in  Paris.  You  can  make  porridge  out  of  oat- 
meal ;  and  Scotsmen  not  only  eat,  but  enjoy, 
porridge.  Thus  Dr  Gordon,  a  Strathdon  man, 
has  supped  hi3  luxurious  /bicker  of  poi*ndge 
overy  morning,  while  men  not  born  to  the 
manner  of  porridge  gave  themselves  internal 
uneasiness  by  eating  the  stuff  which  hears  the 
conventional  name  of  bread.  Sharing  the  origin 
of  Dr  Gordon,  I  shared  with  him  his  bicker  of 
porridge,  and,  when  I  had  scraped  the  dish, 
cam©  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  can- 
not sup  porridge  deserves  to  starve.  Yet  an- 
other national  dainty  was  Unthank  equal  to — 
a  tumbler  of  such  Scotch  whisky-toddy  as  I 
had  not  tasted  for  months." 

Now,  who  was  this  "  Dr  Gordon,  a  Strathdon 
man"?  Can  Mr  J.  M.  Bulloch,  the  "Historio- 
grapher of  the  Gordons,"  tell  us?  Or  can  it  be 
that  I  have  accidentally  lighted  on  a  new  can- 
didate for  the  great  Gordon  Walhalla? 


"  The  Bridge  of  Dee." 

Mr  G.  M.  Fraser,  librarian,  Public  Library, 
Aberdeen,  who  has  lalrcady  rendered  yeoman 
service  in  expiseating  the  early  history  of  Aber- 
deen and  its  Street  Names,  has  just  published, 
through  Messrs  William  Smith  and  Sons,  The 
lion-Accord  Press,  "The  Bridge  of  Dee,  its 
History,  its  Structural  Features,  and  its  Sculp- 
tures." The  work,  which  is  divided  into  nine 
chapters — with  ten  full  page  tasteful  illustra- 
tions—boars evidence  of  the  most  careful  re- 
search, every  possible  relevant  authority  having 
been  examined  and  its  statements  tested.  The 
stirring  events  with  which  the  bridge  has  been 
associated  arc  duly  chronicled,  its  coats  of  arms 
described,  and  its  numerous  inscriptions  quoted. 
The  publication  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. 

The  Aberdonian  and  the  Novel. 

Mackenzie  was  deep  in  a  book  during  the 
journey  u  novel,  ono  of  George  Eliot's.  This 
Association  of  a  novel  with  my  cousin's  way  of 
Ufa  remind*  mo  <>f  a  neat  rebuff  lie  once  gave 
a  hard-headed  Aberdonian  friend  of  his.  Mac- 
kenzie waa  reading  a  novel  ono  day  after  hus 
<ltty'f>  round  of  work;  he  waa  comfortably 
stretched  on  a  sofa,  and  the  novel  and  the 
posturo  of  the  man  who  wus  reading  it  feemed 
to  vex  the  righteous  soul  of  the  Aberdonian— 
who,  by  the  way,  was  a  minister— so  ho  eaid. 
"  I  wonder,  Mackenzie,  you  care  to  rend  such 
stuff  os  that.  Now,  when  f  read  a  book,  I  like 
to  have  something  in  my  hand  that  I  can  put 
down  now  and  again,  and  ask  myself,  'Do  I 
really  understand  thus?'"  Mackenzie  replied 
from  his  sofa,  without  even  looking  up  or 
putting  Ids  book  down,  in  an  indolent  kind  o: 
drawl  he  affected  at  times,  "Oh,  my  dear 
fellow,  how  awfully  tired  you  must  be  of  say- 
ing *  No !'  "      The  Aberdonian  had  no  repl; 


ready,  and  so  Mackenzie  was  allowed  to  finish 
the  chapter  of  his  novel  in  peace,  and  many 
chapters  after. — "The  House  by  the  Moor," 
by  E.  B.  Shuldham,  in  "Chambers's  Journal" 
for  May. 

Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments. 

By  an  order  in  Council,  dated  November  22, 
and  (published  in  the  "London  Gazette,"  the 
following  monuments  are  brought  under  Section 
1$  (1)  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Consolidation 
and  Amendment  Act,  1913,  which  imposes 
penalties  >for  the  injury  or  defacing  of  scheduled 
monuments :  — 

The  Bass  of  Inverury,  Inverurie,  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

The  Vitrified  Fort  on  the  Hill  of  Noath, 
Pdiynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

The  pillar  and  stone  at  Newton  in  the 
Garioch,  Culsalmond,  Aberdeenshire. 

The  Dun  of  Dornadilla,  Durness,  Sutherland- 
ehire. 

The  sculptured  stone,  called  "Sweno's  Stone," 
near  Forres,  R afford,  Elgin. 

A  group  of  remains  and  pillars  on  a  haugh 
at  Clava,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nairn,  Croy  and 
Dalcross,  Inverness. 

The  British  walled  settlements  enclosing  huts 
at  Harefaulds,  in  Lauderdale,  Lauder,  Berwick- 
shire. 

Sculptured  stone  called  "The  Grave  of  King 
Malcolm,  II.,"  in  the  manse  grounds  at  Glamis, 
Glamis,  Forfarshire. 

The  laross  slab  with  inscription  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Vigeans,  St  Yigeans,  Forfarshire. 

The  cairns,  with  chambers  and  galleries  par- 
tially dilapidated,  Minnigiaff,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire. 

The  Catstane,  an  inscribed  pillar,  Kirkliston, 
Linlithgow.. 

Old  Scottish  Epithets. 

To  Alan  Breck's  boast,  ffTho  name  of  my 
clan  is  a  ldng's  name,"  correction  is  provided 
by  tho  Lowland  proverb,  "  A'  Stewarts  are  no 
sib  to  the  king,"  and  its  Gaelic  equivalent, 
"The  Stewarts,  the  race  of  kings  and  tinkers;" 
and  tho  astute  policy  of  ^  the  strong  Norman 
race  who  attained  a  widespread  power  un- 
equalled by  any  other  family  in  Scotland  is 
recorded  in  the  Highland  saying,  "While  there 
is  a  tree  in  tho  forest  there  will  be  guile  in  a 
Cumming." 

The  extended  influence  of  the,  house  of 
Cassilis  is  rocialled  by  the  West  Country 
rhyme :  — 

Portpatric!'  to  the  town  of  Ayre, 
An'  Leigh  down  by  the  oruives  o'  Oree, 

Yo  shall  not  get  a  lodging  there 
Unless  ye  court  wi'  Kcnnedv  ; 
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owe  its  origin  to  tho  bitterness  of  politics  and 
the  resentment  of  the  adherents  of  a  fallen 
cause  who  had  good  reason  to  remember  in 
Later  years  the  observation  attributed  to 
Charles  tho  Second,  that  "  there  never  was  a 
rebellion  in  Scotland  Avithout  cither  a  Camp- 
bell or  a  Dairy mple  at  the  bottom  of  it."  The 
"  fause  Menteiths  "  is  probably  an  unjust 
affixing  to  a  family  of  the  6tigma  impressed  by 
Blind  Harry  on  the  Scottish  mind,  which  made 
it  a  deadly  insult  to  hand  a  loaf  bottom  up- 
ward to  a  Menteith,  that  being  in  popular 
tradition  tho  sign  by  -which  Sir  John  Menteith 
indicated  Sir  William  Wallace  to  his  English 
captors.  The  "pudding  Somervilles "  records 
tho  hospitality  of  Cowthally,  whence  "spears 
and  axes "  were  sent  forth  in  mistaken  re- 
sponse to  the  laconic  order  to  set  to  work 
the  "spears  and  axes"  for  a  royal  guest;  and 
the  "  mucklo-mou'ed  Murrays"  of  tho  South 
Country,  the  type  associated  with  a  heroine  of 
a  matrimonial  alliance.  Of  a  more  local 
character,  and  intended  to  apply  to  individual 
families  rather  than  to  clan  characteristics, 
probably  are  the  "lying  Dicks,"  the  "famous 
Dicksons,"  the  "  muckle-bakit  Hendersons," 
and  "  manly  Morrisons,"  the  "  gentle  Neilsons," 
and  the  "worthy  Watsons." — James  Ferguson, 
K.C.  (of  Kmmundy),  in  "Chambers's  Journal." 
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The  evening  red  and  morning  grey 
Are  sure  eigns  of  a  fine  day ; 
But  the  evening  grey  and  morning  red 
Make  the  sailor  shake  his  head. 

With  the  rain  before  the  wind, 
Your  topsail  halyards  you  must  mind; 
But  when  the  wind's  before  the  rain, 
You  must  hoist  your  topsails  up  again. 

He  who  strives  the  tempest  to  disarm 
Must  never  first  ombrail  the  lee  yard-arm. 

Relating  to  the  hurricane  montho  in  the  West 
Indies,  there  is  a  saying — 

June — Too  soon; 

July — Stand  bye  ; 

August — Look  up  you  must ; 

'September — Remember ; 

October — All  over. 

A  small  enamelled  jewel-box,  with  a  view  of  an 
old  castle  on  the  lid,  has  the  following  lines 
inscribed — 

Remember,  my  friend, 

All  things  have  an  end. 

Old  Prophecy. 

There  is  an  old  prophecy  that  the  person  who 
finds  out  how  to  unravel  the  carpet  must  be  tho 
first  to  dance  in  the  "  Hall  of  Public  Amuse- 
ments " — 

The  clever  one,  the  noble  one, 


Who  makes  the  carpet  come  undone, 
Shall  be  the  first  to  dance  a  measure 
Within  the  Hall  of  Public  Pleasure 

R.  Murdoch  Lawrance. 

I 

The  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

Bursars — (Continued) . 

1805.  — To  Thomas  Rodger,  son  of  Thomas  R, 
coppersmith,  and  member  Hammermen  Incor- 
poration, for  four  years.  He  was  a  Moir  bursar. 
M.A.  1809,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  Trades 
School,  Aberdeen. 

1806.  — To  Andrew  Milne,  son  of  William  M., 
shoemaker,  for  four  years.    He  was  M.A.  1810. 

1807.  — To  George  Gardiner,  con  of  William 
G.,  shoemaker,  for  three  years.  [From  1808  the 
funds  maintained  six  bursars  instead  of  three.] 

1808.  — To  Robert  Innes,  son  of  John  L, 
tailor,  for  four  years.    Ho  was  M.A.  1812. 

1808.  — To  George  Milne,  son  of  George  M., 
weaver,  for  four  years.    He  was  M.A.  1812. 

1809.  — To  William  Smith,  son  of  George  S., 
glazier,  and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion, for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1813,  and 
became  schoolmaster  of  Abernethy. 

1809. — William  Stronach,  son  of  George  S., 
member  Weaver  Incorporation,  refused  to  re- 
sign the  competition  bursary.  He  was  M.A. 
1813,  and  became  Lieut.,  R-F 
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and  the  memory  of  departed  greatness  by  the 
Deeside  tradition  that  "the  kirk  bell  of  Coull 
still  tolls  of  its  own  accord  when  a  Durward 
dies." 

Other  epithets  are  not  so  complimentary,  and 
some  owed  their  origin  to  quaint  and  character- 
istically   Scottish,    if    doubtfully  established, 
traditions.      The    sobriquet    of    "the  gentle 
Johnstons"  is  said  to  have  been  conferred' per 
aversionem  on  a  Border  clan  noted  for  their 
hard  and  strong  qualities  and  ability  to  hold  , 
their   own   in   turbulent   times,    and"  its  real 
meaning    is    less    delicately  conveyed  in  tin? 
line: — "The  rough-riding  Scott  and  the  rude 
Johnston."    Another  Dumfriesshire  race   w-as  I 
known  as  "  the  jingling  Jardines,"  and  a  Border  j 
distich  enumerates :  — 

The  haughty  Humes, 
The  6aucy  Sootts, 
The  cappit  Kerrs, 
The  bauld  Rutherfurds. 

The    "wild    Macraws "    and    the  "black 
Macraes  of  Kintail  "  are  not  inappropriate  to 
the  faithful   followers  of  Seaforth   from  the  | 
dark  recesses  of  Loch  Dnich,  in  the  heart  of 
the    Western    Highlands.    The    "dirty    Dal-  j 
rymples,"  though  otherwise  accounted  for,  may  | 


Seamen's  Proverbs,  etc. 

A  red  sky  in  the  morning, 
Sailors  take  warning ; 
A  red  sky  at  night 
Is  a  sailor's  delight. 
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1810.— To  Alexander  Cromar.  son  of  Arthur 
C.,  cutter,  and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora^ 
tion,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1814,  and 
bocamo  house-surgeon,  Royal  Infirmary,  Aber- 
deen.   Died  1840. 

1810.— To  Alexander  Martin,  son  of  Alex.  M., 
flesher,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1814,  and 
beoame  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen. 

1810.  — To  Thomas  Allan,  son  of  William  A..* 
tailor,  for  four  vears.  He  had  Moir  bursary  of 
£3.    Ho  was  ALA.  1814. 

1811.  — To  Alexander  Tytler,  son  of  Alexander 
T.,  shoemaker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A. 
1815. 

1812.  — To  John  Angus,  eon  of  George  A., 
watchmaker,  and  member  Hammermen  Incor- 
poration, for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1816. 
advocate  in  Aberdeen  1822,  and  town  clerk  1840. 
Died  1878. 

1812.— To  William  Mortimer,  son  of  John  M., 
haker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1816,  and 
boc.imo  a  merchant  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia. 

1313. — To  Alexander  Inner-,  son  of  John  I., 
tailor,  for  three  years.    He  was  M.A.  1816. 

1812.— To  John  Sheed,  eon  of  William  S.. 
shoemaker,  for  four  years.  He  repaid,  in  1859 
unont  the  bursary,  £12.  He  was  a  merchant  and 
«hipbroker  in  Aberdeen. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Ricka&'t  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 

January  1706. 
\  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 

house   £3   5  0 

7  dito. — Given  ray  wife  to  pave  for  weavcing  a 

Gilichrankie  plaid  of  11^  ells   £2  16  4 

11  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 

hous-e,  3  libs.  ;   and  for  a  pound  tobaco,  10 

shil  £3  10  0 

11  dito  and  before — Part  for  thertie  tuo  loads 

of  pcito  to  the  house  £3  12  0 

17  dito.— For  three  bolls  coalls,  4  libs.  16  shil.  ; 
and  for  oariage  of  them  home,  8  shil., 
is   £5   4  0 

18  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to 
the  house,  eto  £3  15  0 

21  dito. — For  tuo  bolls  coalls  and  oariage 
thorof   £3  12  0 

25  dito.— To  my  wife  to  buv  necessars  to  the 

house   £3   0  0 

and  to  Jeane  Robertson  for  her  wages  befor 
and.  after  harvest  last  somer,  four 
mercies   £2  13  4 

It.— For  registratione  of  Lethontie  and  Sheills, 
thcr.  bond,  1  4-5  libs.  ;  for  postage  of  the 
precpt  to  Edr.,  6  shil.  ;  for  postage  thorof 
homo  againe,  wt.  horning  inhi'bitionc,  6  shil.  ; 
;nd  for  the  sd.  horning  and  irahibitione.  them- 
selves, nor  aoct.,  4  libs.  18  shil  £7    6  0 


It. — Spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of  Jany.  of  pocket 
moy.  3  libs.  9  shil. ;  and  to  Dr  Gregorie  his 
nurse,  2  libs.  18  shil.,  qch.  makes  £6    7  0 

February  1706. 

I  dito. — For  buying  necessars  to  the  house,  to 
my  wife   £3  10  0 

6  dito. — For  imilck  to  John  Smith  for  tuo 
moneths  bygone,  1  lib.  2  shil.  ;  and  for  mend- 
ing the  windoue  and  lyncing  them  in  Patrick 
Forbes  house,  3  shil  £1    5  0 

6  dito. — For  a  pynt  of  brandie  to  the 
house   £1  10  0 

7  dito. — For  a  wine  puncione  to  hold  meill,  1J^ 
libs.  ;    and   for  a  scabort  to  my  eourd,  10 

shil  £2    0  0 

8  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 
house   £3   0  0 

II  dito. — For  tuo  bolls  and  tuo  peeks  on  meill 
at  5  merckG  per  boll,  to  the  house,  is  £7    1  8 

12  dito.— For  a  fresh  meat  kitt,  to  Gilbert  Dnff, 

couper   ....£0  18  0 

15  dito.— To  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 

house   £3  0  0 

20  dito. — For  tuentie  loads  of  peits  to  the 

house   £2   4  6 

22  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 

house  for  a  weick   £3  0  0 

25  dito. — To  Alex.  Hay,  messr.,  for  going  out 
to  Lethontie  and  Sheills,  and  executing  hom- 
ing and  inhibitione  agt.  them  at  there 
duelling  houses,  and  at  the  mercat  cross  of 
Abd.,  and  denunccing  them  at  the  sd. 
oross   £5   0  0 

26  dito. — For  registratione  of  the  sd.  in- 
hibitione  £1  18  0 

26  dito. — To  my  wife  to  helpe  to  buy  a  pair 
new  ertayes   £2  12  0 

27  dito. — For  therteine  loads  oi  peats,  1  lib.  6 
shil  £1   6  0 

28  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 
house   £3   0  0 

Spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of  Febr.  of  pooket 

moy.  qrof  I  kept  no  aoct.   £2  14  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


(SUtertes. 


1034.  MONQTJHITTER    PARISH. — Who    was  the 

patron  saint  of  this  parish?  I  see  Jervisc  is 
silent  upon  the  point. 

R.  Williamson. 

1035.  Family  of  Auchindachy  of  Kincraigie. 

— Who  was  the  progenitor  of  this  family,  Avhom 
*Hd  Ik;  marry,  and  what  family  did  he  leave? 
Full  particulars  regarding  him  will  bo  appreci- 
ated. 

R.  Smith. 
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Hnswers. 


1025.  Braemab  Catholic  Registers.— Tho 
Now  Spalding-  Club  had  the  printing  of  these 
registers  on  their  programme.  In  the  mean- 
time if  "  A.  M'K."  would  write  to  Bishop  Chie- 
holm  explaining  the  points  on  which  informa-  i 


tion  is  desired  and  for  what  purpose,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  matter  will  receive  attention. 

B. 

1033.  Dyce  Family,  Aberdeen.— I  have  not 
come  across  any  history  of  this  family,  but  know 
that  Christian  Ross,  who  was  married  to  John 
Dyce,  merchant,  Aberdeen,  was  the  daughter 
of  George  Ross,  goldsmith  in  Aberdeen.  k 
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The  Spalding  Glub. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  the  vari- 
ous Scottish  clubs  devoted  to  historical  re- 
search and  the  printing  of  works  on  national 
or  local  antiquities  have  not  survived  the 
generation  in  which  they  were  formed.  One 
of  the  earliest  started  was  also  the  longest 
lived— the  Barmatyne  Club.  Established  in 
1323,  it  existed  for  cight-and-thhty  years.  Tho 
Maitland  Club,  which  comes  next  in  importance 
as  well  tas  in  date  to  the  Bannatyne  Club,  con- 
tinued for  31  years,  and  the  Abbotsford  Club 
for  33  years;  while  the  Grampian  Club  was  of 
much  shorter  duration,  and  expired  after  only 
23  years'  existence.  It  was  of  considerably 
later  date  than  the  other  three,  being  started 
in  1868.  A  club  of  still  later  foundation,  1886, 
is  tho  New  Spalding  Club  of  Aberdeen,  but 
after  a  life  of  27  years  it,  too.  is  beginning  to 
manifest  signs  of  approaching  dissolution.  At 
tho  annual  meeting  the  other  day  there  was 
ominous  talk  of  preparing  for  the  html  end 
a)id  arranging  for  the  formal  winding  up  of  the 
club's  affaire,  though  the  hint  was  thrown  out 
that  dissolution  might  simply  bo  tho  prelude 
to  reconstruction,  and  that  the  club  might  bo 
revived  with  perhaps  a  Avider  range  of  interest. 

The  Old  Spalding  Club. 

Tho  existing  club  is  itself  a  revival,  os  the 
"  New "  in  its  title  clearly  denotes.  The 
original  Spalding  Club  was  founded  in  Aber- 
n  on  December  23.  1839.  its  object  being 
;'.  '  Scully  declared  to  bo  "the  printing  of  the 
bnterkml,  ecclr«ia4tical<  genea  logical,  topo- 
fi*t  arid  literary  remains  of  the  north- 
•  \  torn  count <.f  Scotland."  It  was  very  ap- 
PTOpl  lie! J  named  nft-r  John  Snalding,"  tho 
Commmmrf  Clerk  «>f  Aberdeen,  who  wrote  the 
r;rarioo»  "  Memorial!*  of  the  TrubKs  in  Scot- 
I  Utd  and  in  England  from  1624  to  1645."  an 
erittton  of  which  wn*  published  by  the  club. 
Tr*»  i:»0'j>tK>n  of  tit*  club  w:m  largely  duo  to 
tiro  enthu«ivt*o  antiquarian  investigators  well 
kn^nm  in  th'-ir  dav,  Mr  Joseph  Robertson, 
MLD„  and  Mr  John  Stuart.  L.L.D..  and  a 
LTcot  d*xil  of  the  editor!*]  work  wiu  done  lyy 
•h«^o  two.  aided  by  Mr  Cnomo  Innes,  advocate, 
and  Dr  deorro  Orub.  of  Aberdeen.  Dr  Stuart 
vrtin  the  secretary,  and  also  acted  as  editor  of 
fifteen  of  tlio  club  volumes,  while  eight  were 
produce!  under  the  editorial  'supervision  of 
Dr  Robertson.  The  total  number  of  works 
i«*ued  bv  the  elub  was  33.  Many  of  them 
were  of  great  importance  and  have  pro1  >  d 
extrefnoly  valuable  for  their  bearing  on  the 


history  of  the  north-eastern  counties,  _  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  four  volumes  illustrative  of  the 
topography  and  antiquities  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff,  and  the  two  volumes  of  extracts  from 
the  Council  register  of  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen 
from  1398  to  1625.  Of  almost  equal  interest 
were  the  two  volumes  devoted  to  the  "  Re- 
gistrurn  Episcopatus  Aberdonensis,"  and  the 
volume  of  selections  from  the  records  of  tho 
kirk  session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aber- 
deen, from  1562  to  1681.  The  monumental  work 
of  tho  club  consisted  of  two  volumes  on  "The 
Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,"  with  illustra- 
tions—a work  that  is  still  authoritative ;  and  the 
club  rendered  another  service  to  tho  general 
cause  of  research  by  publishing  in  its  final  year, 
1869.  a  facsimile  of  "  The  Book  of  Deer,"  which 
had  been  discovered  by  Mr  Henry  Bradshaw 
in  tho  library  of  Cambridge  University.  Family 
and  estate  papers  of  considerable  local  interest 
were  published  in  separate  volumes  or  in  the 
volumes  of  Miscellany  of  the  Club.  When  the 
club  was  dissolved,  it  was  stated  that  during  the 
50  years  of  its  existence  no  less  a  sum  than 
£13,000  had  been  spent  in  the  issue  of  works  in 
addition  to  nine  volumes  presented  by  members, 
while  special  contributions  had  also  been  made 
towards  tho  production  of  tho  "  Sculptured 
Stones." 

Tde  New  Spalding  Club. 

After  an  interval  of  seventeen  yea-re  it  wa8 
thought  a  new  field  hnd  opened  for  tho  pursu- 
ance of  the  work  carried  on  by  tho  Spalding 
Club,  and  accordingly  the  New  Spalding  Club 
was  constituted  on  November  11,  1886.  The 
membership  was  fixed  at  500,  and  it  was  re- 
ported at  tho  time  thnt  of  these  61  were  mem- 
bers of  tho  former  club,  19  of  them  even  being 
original  members.  A  slight  alteration  was 
made  in  the  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
club,  which  wore  given  as  the  promotion  of  "the 
study  of  the  history,  topography,  and  archapo- 
logv  of  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland," 
nnd  the  printing  of  works  illustrative  thereof. 
The  district  thus  selected  was  defined  as  includ- 
ing primarily  the  shires  of  Forfar,  Kincardine, 
Aberdeen.  Banff,  Moray,  and  Nairn,  but  it  was 
also  provided  that,  should  suitable  matter  offer 
for  volumes  illustrating  other  portions  of 
northern  Scotland,  such  material  would  not  'be 
re moted.  This  widening  of  the  range  has  en- 
abled the  club  to  include  an  exceed inglv  interest- 
ing work  on  ""Records  of  Inverness,"  for  the 
nrcna ration  of  which  Mr  William  Mackay, 
solicitor,  has  been  mainly  responsible,  and  one 
volume  of  which  has  already  appeared.  Tho 
general  editorial  supervision  of  the  volumes  of 
tho  \Vw  Spalding  Club  has  been  conducted  by 
Mr  P.  J.  Anderson,  tho  erudite  University  lib- 
rarinn,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the  club.  Up  to 
tho  present  date  40  volumes  have 
been  issued.  Tho  "  laudator  temporis 
aeti "  is  not  wanting  who  roundly  de- 
clares that  they  are  inferior  in  interest 
nnd  value  to  the  works  of  the  old  club,  tout 
o-i  tho  whole  they  will  beat  favourable  com- 
parison w«th  the  works  which  may  bo  termod 
their  predecessors.  Among  the  move  notable 
are  the  "Fasti"  of  King's  College  and  'Maris- 
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dial  College  (3  vole.),  edited  'by  Mr  Anderson ; 
the  "Records  of  the  Sheriffdom  of  Aberdeen," 
(3  vols.),  edited  by  Mr  David  Little john,  LL.L\, 
the  Sheriff  Clerk;  the  "Records  of  Old  Aber- 
deen" (2  vols.),  edited  by  the  late 
Mr  A.  M.  Munro;  "The  Annals  of 
Banff"  (2  vols.)  and  "The  Records 
of  Elgin "  (2  vols.),  compiled  by  the 
late  Mr  William  Cramond  LL.D.,  Cullon.  The 
local  families  dealt  with  include  those  of*  the 
Huntlys  of  Aboyne,  the  Faxquharsons  of  Invcr- 
eauld,  tho  Skcnes  of  Skene,  the  Burnetts  of 
Leys,  and  the  Blackballs  of  that  ilk  and  Baira. 
These  family  histories,  however,  have  been 
completely  eclipsed  'by  the  extensive  account 
of  "  The  House  of  Gordon "  undertaken  by 
Mr  John  Malcolm  Bulloch,  with  the  aid  of 
various  contributors.  Two  volumes  already 
have  been  devoted  to  various  branches  of  the 
great  Gordon  family,  a  volume — published  a  year 
^jro — dealt  with  *'  Gordons  under  Arms,"  and 
Mr  Bulloch  has  in  contemplation  a  fourth 
volume  which  will  relate  to  "an  important 
branch  of  the  House  of  Gordon."  Historical 
papers  relating  to  the  Jacobite  period  occupy 
four  volumes,  and  a  contribution  to  local  his- 
tory of  first-claso  importance  has  been  made 
by  Mr  John  A.  Henderson  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Society  of  Advocates  in  Aberdeen." 

The  Future  of  the  Club. 

Why  a  book-printing  club  that  has  done  such 
good  work  should  think  of  terminating  its 
labours  in  not  quite  obvious.  The  report  of 
the  Council,  which  makes  that  suggestion, 
actually  furnishes  a  programme  of  a  dozen 
volumes  yet  to  be  undertaken,  which  of  itself 
would  show  that  the  club  has  by  no  moans 
exhausted  the  field  of  research  in  the  north- 
eastenn  distract.  Difficulties  are  being  ex- 
perienced, however,  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
.programme.  No  volumes  are  being  issued  this 
year,  for  example,  owing  to  the  illness  of  one 
editor  and  the  departure  of  another  for  Canada. 
Then  the  vacancies  in  the  membership  caused 
by  death  are  not  bem?  filled  up— history  and 
antiquities,  apparently,  do  not  make  a  sufficiently 
strong  appeal  to  the  pieeent  generation.  It  is 
in  these  circumstances  that  the  executive  has 
been  considering  whether  it  is  not  advisable 
that  the  clu.b  be  wound  U|p,  "  and  the  ground 
occupied  !by  it  bo  allowed  to  lie  fallow  until 
such  time  ae  a  new  generation  arises  able  to 
till  it  in  a  profitable  manner."  An  alternative 
is  proposedl — to  start  a  "New  Series"  of 
publications,  possibly  in  a  new  form  and  to 
some  extent  under  new  management ;  possibly 
also  with  some  widening  of  the  club's  scope 
and  the  inclusion  of  other  interests  than  the 
mere  publication  of  books.  We  have  here,  in 
short,  a  renewal  of  the  time-old  conflict  between 
a  generation  exhausted^  and  tired  and  its 
successor,  active  and  vigorous.  The  decisive1 
finht  is  postponed  for  a  year.  All  that  need  be 
said  here  and  now  is  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  Spalding  Club  would  be  regrettable — a 
disappointment  to  everybody  interested  in  its 
special  pursuits. — "  R.  A.,"  in  "Glasgow 
Herald,"  December  6. 


Pkesentation  Volumes. 

In  the  course  of  a  newspaper  correspondence, 
Mr  P.  J.  Anderson  furnished  the  following  de- 
tails— 

The  Spalding  Club,  during  its  existence  of 
thirty  years,  1839-69,  printed  38  volumes,  con- 
taining 15,704  pages  quarto,  316  pages  folio, 
and  (apart  from  the  "Sculptured  Stones")  66 
full-page  plates. 

The  New  Spalding  Club,  in  its  twenty-seven 
years  life,  1886-1913,  has  already  printed  41 
volumes,  containing  17.760  pages'  quarto.  138 
pages  octavo,  and  283  full-page  plates,  mainly 
portraits. 

Of  the  38  volumes  issued  by  the  Spalding 
Club  no  fewer  than  ten  (containing  4496  pages) 
were  "presented"  by  individual  members,  i.e., 
the  total  cost  of  production  of  the  volumes  was 
borne  by  these  members.  The  donors  and  the 
names  of  the  books  presented  by  them  were— 

The  (fourth)  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  president  of  the 
club— Collections  for  a  History  of  the  Shires 
of  Aberdeen  and  Banff  (670  pp.),  and 
Fasti  Aberdonenses,  Records  of  University 
and  King's  College  (850  pp.). 

The  (sixteenth)  Lord  Saltoun.  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents— Spalding's  Memorials  of  the 
Trubles,  2  vols.  (1030  pp.). 

Tho  (first)  Earl  Cawdor— The  Book  of  the 
Thanes  of  Cawdor  (550  pp.). 

The  (second)  Earl  of  Ellesmere-  Records  of  the 
Kirk  Session.  Synod,  and  Presbytery  of 
Aberdeen  (450  pp.). 

The  (eighth)  Viscount  Arbuthnott  and  others— 
The  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  Vol. 
HI   (283  pp.). 

Sir  Robert  Abeirrombv,  Bart.,  of  Birkenbog— 
Letters  addressed  to  the  (first)  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. 1681-84  (236  pp.). 

Bcriah  Botfield,  Esq.— Diary  of  General  Patrick 
Gordon  of  Auchleuchries  (280  pp.). 

Thomas  Constable,  Esq1.— Memoir  of  Field 
Marshal  Keith  (140  pp.). 

Of  the  41  volumes  issued  by  the  New  Spald- 
ing Club  only  ono  has  been  presented. 

Alexander  Morison,  Esq.,  M.D.— The  Black- 
halls  of  that  Ilk  and  Barra  (196  pp.). 

Dr  Littlejohn  presented  the  fascicle  on 
"Fiars  Prices,"  compiled  by  him  for  the 
second  volume  of  the  Club's  "Miscellany", 
and  Sir  Thomas  Burnett,  Bart,  of  Leys,  Sir 
George  A.  Cooper.  Bart.,  of  Hursley  Park,  and 
Mr  J.  M.  Bulloc"h  contributed  generously  to 
tho  cost  of  production  of  "  The  Familv  of 
Burnett."  "The  Records  of  Elgin,"  and  ''Gor- 
dons Under  Arms." 

The  Aberdeen  Clippers. 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  "  The  Aber- 
deen Clippers"  in  No.  266— May  23,  and  the 
supplementary  article  on  "Shipbuilding  in 
Footdeo"  in  No.  270— Juno  20,  it  may  be  of 
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interest  to  reproduce  the  following-  paragraph, 
■which,  appeared  in  the  "Aberdeen  Journal"  of 
2nd  June,  1875— 

The  "  Salamis."— Those  who  think  that  the 
fame  of  Aberdeen  for  its  clippers  is  in  peril 
ninco  the  era  of  iron  and  steam  should  visit 
tho  harbour,  and  be  assured  to  the  contrary 
by  a  look  at  the  latest  ship  launched  from  the 
stocks  at  Footdee.  Tho  "Salamis"  is  ad- 
mitted to  bo  tho  finest  model  and  rig  of  a 
clippor  ever  turned  out  at  this  port.  She  is 
built  after  the  model  of  the  "Thermopylae" 
of  tho  same  builders,  and  may  be  called  a 
"  New  Thermopylae  "  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
Thermopylae  cannot  be  surpassed  for  speed  in 
any  sea,  and  the  "Salamis"  is  confidently  ex- 
pected to  "  take  the  wind  "  even  "  out  of  her 
sails."  She  will  sail  for  London  in  the  course 
of  next  week,  and  those  who  care  to  see  a 
bf^an  ideal  clipper  should  see  the  "  Salamis." 
She  was  built  by  Messrs  Walter  Hood  and 
Company  for  Messrs  George  Thompson,  jun., 
and  Company's  line  of  Australian  and  China 
clippers,  and  will  he  commended  by  Captain 
Philip,  late  of  the  Harlaw. 

Oakbank. 

An  advertisement  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  " 
of  23rd  June,  1875.  intimated  tho  impending  ex- 
posure for  sale  of  the  property  of  Oakbank,  be- 
longing to  the  trustees  of  Mr  Alexander  Collie, 
the  description  of  the  estate  beinrr  as  follows — 
'•'•Oakbank  is  situated  about  a  milo  and  a  half 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  The 
situation  is  airy  and  healthy,  and  while  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  oily  and  surrounding 
Country,  ifi  well  sheltered  and  wooded.  The 
property  extends  to  upwards  of  27  acres*,  r  nd 
»  subject  to  an  annual  feu  duty  of  £26  5s.  The 
honse  of  Oakbank  is  a  substantially  built  eot- 
tarre,  in  evcellent  condition,  and  situated  in  n 
park,  which,  with  garden  and  ofhVos,  extends 
to  about.  4  acres."  The  estate  was  purchase0! 
at  the  upset  price  of  £6000-  for  the  directors 
of  the  Aberdeen  Industrial  School  Association, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken. 

A  New  Setting  of  an  Auld  Sang, 
Robin  Tamson, 

In  Aberdeen  Journal'  Notes  and  Queries'' 
for  1912,  Vol.  V.— a  copy  of  which  has  just 
reached  me — I  find  in  p.  190  a  reference  to  that 
grand  old  song,  "  Robin  Tamson's  Smiddy,"  and 
having:  in  my  scrap  book  a  revised  version  of 
the  same  (whence  obtained  I  cannot  recall).  I 
send  from  "down  under"  a  copy  for  insertion 
with  the  compliments  of  a  "  Banff-hire  loon  " 
and  Aberdeen  University  alumnus  now  in  South 
Australia  who  dearlv  loves  to  r,  ad  or  hoar  the 
old  kindly  language  of  fifty  years  ago. 

South kun  Cross 


My  name  is  Andrew  Witherspin, 

My  age  is  twa-an'-thirty, 
My  character's  an  orddnar'  yin, 

Plain  aevendown  an'  herty. 
At  wark  or  play  alike  I'm  blithe, 

I  ne'er  was  feared  for  labour, 
An'  spade,  or  flail,  or  ploo,  or  scythe 

Could  handle  wi'  my  neighbour. 

Chorus- 
In  life  there's  mony  an  up  an'  down 
B'rae  daylicht  dawn  till  g-loamin', 
An'  nunc  in  kintra  or  in  toun 
Can  ever  tell  what's  comin'. 

Last  week  my  mither  cries  "  Come  here, 

Since  ye're  l±  hamc  an'  ready, 
Ye  ken  ye've  to  tak'  yont  the  mcar 

To  Robin  Tamson's  smiddy; 
An'  noo  ye're  gettin'  on  in  life, 

Nae  banger  doot  nor  swither, 
But  seek  his  dochtor  for  a  wife — 

Ye'll  no  aye  hae  your  mither!" 
(Chorus.) 

The  lass  she  was  a  woel  faured  quean — 

Few  bonnier,  an'  none  better, 
But  wi'  a  lad  she  ne'er  had  been — 

Her  father  widna  hit  her. 
This  wisna  gaun  to  baud  me  baok, 
.  So  while  the  mear  was  shocin' 
I  socht  the  kitchen  for  a  crack — 
To  try  my  ban'  at  wooin'. 

(Chorus.) 

"  My  lase,"  eays  I,  "  your  iaither's  views 

Ate  nonsense  a'thegeither, 
For  sheep,  an'  kye,  an'  oraws  an'  doos 

A'  pair  wi'  ano  anither. 
In  lowly  cot  or  lordly  dome 

Auld  Nature  this  rehearses, 
An'  even  tho  Psalms  o'  Daavit  come 

To  us  in  double  verses!" 

(Chorus.) 

Tak'  my  advice  an'  come  wi'  me — 

I'll  face  a'  his  contention, 
But  sure  am  I  he'll  sune  agree 

When  yince  it's  past  prevention. 
My  hoosc  an'  hame  an'  frugal  store 

For  you  I'll  mak'  a  nest  o't, 
ApiH  »'  the  jruid  comes  to  my  door 

Yc'se  get  the  first  an'  best  o't. 
(Chorus.) 

She  gied  consent  her  Dad  to  daur, 

An'  my  guid  mcar  wed  fettled 
Took  us  baith  aff  to  Gretna,  whaur 

The  woe  bit  job  was  settled. 
Auld  Robin  was  at  oor  back  yett 

When  we  cam'  home  thegithcr, 
Says  I,  "Guidman!    I've  ta'cn  your  pet- 

Yc'll  maybe  get  my  mither!" 
(Chorus.) 


"  For  doomicht  cheek,  my  lad,"  say: 
"  I  think  ye're  near  perfection  ; 

But  if  the  guidwife  should  agree 
I  sec  nao  great  objection." 
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Twa  happier  hooees  noo  to  fin' 
You  couldna  for  a  ransom, 

His  dochter— Mrs  Witherspin, 
My  mil  her— Mrs  Tamson. 

( Cho  r  □£ — r  c  p  c  a  t  c  (3 . ) 

The  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars,. 

Bubs  abb— (Continued). 

1813.  — To  Charles  Cruiiokehank,  son  of  James 
C,  weaver,  for  three  years. 

1814.  To   Georfje  Cruiokshank,    brother  of 

preceding.    He  had  the  Modi  bureary  of  £8. 

1814. — To  Lawrence  jMaoclomald,  son  of  Donald 
M.,  tailor,  for  four  years.    He  was  M.A.  1818. 

1814— To  William  Mackie,  son  of  D_vid  M., 
tailor. 

1814.  — To  John  Paterson,  son  of  Dons-ld  P.. 
shoemaker,  for  four  years.  He  wes  M.A.  1818 
M.R.C.S.  1835,  Abd. 

1815.  — To  John  Brodie.  son  of  Franc's  B., 
tailor,  for  four  years. 

1816.  — To  David  Hector,  son   of  John  II. 
tailor,  for  two  years. 

1817.  — To  Samuel  Paterson,  son  of  Roderick 
Paterson,  blacksmith,  for  four  years.  He  was 
M.A.  1821,  being  silver  pen  prizeman  in  1818 

1817.— To  Joseph  Booth,  son  of  Geonge  B., 
watchmaker,  and  member  Hammermen  Incor- 
poration, for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1821, 
W.S.  1830.    Died  1871. 

1817.— To  Alexander  Hendry,  son  of  William 
H.,  weaver,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1821. 
advocate  in  Aberdeen  1826.    Died  1839. 

1817.  — To  Alexander  Henderson,  eon  of  James 
H.,  shoemaker,  for  three  years. 

1818.  — To  James  Smith,  eon  of  George  S., 
glazier,  and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion, for  four  year?.    He  was  M.A.  1822. 

1818.— To  Arthur  Hay,  son  of  Arthur  H., 
wright,  for  four  years.    He  was  M.R.C.S.  1825. 

1818.  — To  John  Smith,  son  of  William  S.. 
glazier,  and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion, for  four  years. 

1819.  — To  James  Gordon,  son  of  Alexander  G., 
baker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1823.  being 
gold  medallist  in  1822.  Pie  was  master  of  Math. 
School,  Aberdeen ;  minister  of  Oabrach  1827 ; 
died  1849. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
March  1706. 

4  dito.— To  Agnes  Chalmers  in   pairt  of  her 
fee  from  Mertis  1705  to  Wits.  1706... £2   0  0 
8  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  neccesars  to  the 
house   £3   0  0 
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12  ditto.— For  tuo  bolls  ooalls,  at  1±  shil.  [Libs.] 
is  3  libs.,  wt.  8  shil.  for  oariage  of 
them   £3  8  0 

12  dito.— For  a  neu  pan  of  1£  pund,  1  lib.  11£ 
6hil.  ;  I  gott  7^  shil.  for  the  old  pan,  and 
payt  in  moy  £1    4  0 

12  dito. — For  throe  bottells  of  clairet  qn.  I  was 
under,  2i  libs. ;  and  for  tuo  severall  mutch- 
kens  of  brandy  of  dyferent  sorts,  for  trayel 
in  order  to  buy,  13^  shil.,  io  £2  18  4 

15  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 
house  for  a  weick   £3   0  0 

18  dito. — For  lifting  4^  pound  cloath  to  my 
wife  at  Northmills,  8£  sh.il. ;  and  i-o  James 
Hardie,  smith,  for  mendeing  the  belise,  and 
boueing  a  pann,  6  ehil  (?)£1    4  2 

18  dito. — For  a  nvnt  of  good  brand ic.  1^  libs.  ; 
and  to  Jeano  Roborteon  in  pairt  of  her  wages 
from  Mertimis  1705  to  Witsonday  1706,  2 
libs  £3  10  0 

19  dito.— For  six  loads  peits,  13§  shil.,  and 

22. — To  my  wife  for  the  house  use,  etc.,  3 
libs  £3  13  8 

25. — For  litting  3  pairs  stockens  to  myself  and 
my  wife,  8  shil.  ;  and  for  tuo  loads  of  firr, 
9  shil  £0  17  0 

29  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  necessars  to  the 
house,  3  libs. ;  and  to  a  hayrer  for  horseing 
mv  wife  to  Banchrie,  9  shil. ;  and  for  5  loads 
peits,  10  shil  £3  19  0 

Spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of  March  of  pocket 
moy  £2  14  "  0 

Aprile  1706. 

2  dito.— To  William  Milln  four  pounds  Scots, 
in  pairt  of  payt.  of  his  fei  from  Witsonday 
1705  to  Mertimis  1705,  wt.  a  coat  I  gave  him 
before   £4   0  0 

5  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
3  libs.  ;  amd  for  a  blade  to  my  wiles  knife 
and  one  to  a  table  knife,  7  shil  £3   7  0 

12  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house   £3   6  0 

13  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  musselen,  etc., 
to  hereelfe,  and  leace   £5    0  0 

Given  to  Doctor  Wichart  for  attending  my 
Avife,  and  (or  dayet  drinek,  tuo 
guinies   £28    8  0 

i      19  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  house  use,  3  libs. 

7  shil  £3  7  0 

i      26   dito. — To   my   wife   for  the   use   of  the 

house   £3   0  0 

'      Spent  in  the  moneth  of  Aprile  of  pocket  moy., 

5^  libs.,  qrof  a  doller  to  Provost  Sandi lands, 

on  the  22,  his  daughter  called  Anna... £5  10  0 

30  dito. — For  thcrtcine  loads  of  peits.... £1    2  0 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Queries. 


1036.  Matilda  Bruce.— .Matilda,  daughter 
of  King  Robert  Bruce  by  his  second  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  do  Burk,  is  ik.no  wn  to  have 
married  "a  certain  squire,"  Thomas  Isaac,  and 
to  have  died  in  Aberdeen  on  20th  July,  1353,  her 
remains  being  subsequently  carried  south  and 
interred  at  Dunfermline.  What  is  known  re- 
garding Isaac  and  his  family? 

R.  D. 

1037.  Parish  Council  Payment  "  In  Lfeu 
OF  Cow's  Grass." — For  many  years  past  an 
annual  payment  has  been  mad©  by  the  Parish 
Council  here  of  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  to  the 
parish  minister  "  in  lieu  of  cow's  grass,"  which 
he  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  a9  having  a  right  to 
the  churchyard  grass.  Is  tins  a  oommon  prac- 
tice? Do  readers  know  of  any  similar  case? 
At  one  time,  I  understand,  upwards  of  two 
pounds  was  paid,  but  the  annual  payment  has 
6tood  at  ten  shillings  for  a  good  many  years 
past. 

W. 

Dollar. 


Hnswers. 


1035.  Family  op  Auchindachy  op  Kin- 
craigie. — Before  1740  the  kinds  of  Kincraigie 
were  purchased  by  Alexander  Auchindachy,  re- 
garding whom  definite  information  is  now 
difficult  to  procure.  Colonel  Leslie  ("  Family 
of  Leslie"  III.,  pp.  339-40),  quoting  from  a 
manuscript  history,  dated  1741,  calls  him  "a 
person  risen  from  the  very  dunghill,  being  of 
very  moan,  not  to  say  worse  parents.  After 
he  had  been  a  servant  to  one  Jamieson,  a 
Popish  priest,  he  fell  in  about  the  Earl  of 
Dunfermling's  house  and  after  the  said  Earl's 
death  at  St  Germains,  lie  became  so  intimate 
with  the  Countess  of  Dunfermling  that  she  not 
only  made  him  her  chamberlain  while  she  lived, 
but  made  over  all  her  effects  to  him  after  her 
death.  lie  is  now  a  man  of  great  substance, 
;\nd  his  daughter  is  married  to  John  Elphin- 
ston  of  Glack,  the  blind  baggage  (money)  of 
this  world  having  such  a  prevailing  with  some, 
as  to  make  them  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  His 
onlv  son  George  Achindaohy,  is  married  to 
Isabel,  daughter  of  William  Gordon  of  Roth- 
nie.  whose  head  (as  it  was  truly  said  of  Richard 
Cromwell)  is  not  like  to  fill  his  father's  bonnet.'* 

R.  RORERTSOX. 
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The  Sillertorts. 

I  am  afraid  Mr  J.  M.  Bulloch's  reference 
(No.  295— December  19,  1913)  to  the  quctation 
in  the  "Scots  Magazine"  about  Robert  Gor- 
don's Hospital  being  "  the  hospital  founded  by 
Mr  G-ordon  of  Silverton,"  though  new  and  very 
interesting,  does  not  carry  us  very  far  forward 
towards  a  solution  of  the  problem  why  the 
Hospital  came  to  be  designated  "  Sillcrton " 
and  its  inmates  (occasionally)  "The  Sillertons." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  I  know  of  that  Robert 
Gordon  was  ever  designated  "  of  Silverton," 
or  ever  possessed  an  estate  or  a  holding  of  that 
name  Besides,  the  problem  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  Paterson's  Map  of  Aberdeen, 
1746,  the  site  of  Gordon's  Hospital  is  marked 
"Silverton  Hospital."  Gordon  himself,  it  must 
be  ^  remembered,  died  in  1731.  lie  had  ac- 
quired, before  he  died,  part  of  the  ground  on 
which  tho  Hospital  was  built,  with  the  view 
of  tho  Hospital  being  built  there;  and  it  is 
just  possible,  of  course,  that  this  piece  of 
ground  was  called  Silverton.  But,  unfortun- 
ately, this  is  more  conjecture;  ami  I  must 
aibido  by  my  statement  in  my  "  History  of 
Robert  Gordon's  Hospital"  that  "whence 
'Sillcrton'  or  'Silverton'  is  derived  remains  a 
mystery." 

Robert  Anderson. 

Prince  Charlie's  Pilot. 

Lord  Rosobery  has  oalled  the  '45  "  the  last 
burst  of  chivalry."  In  its  militant  phase  it 
was  not  only  the  last  but  the  greatest  burst 
of  knightly  chivalry.  But  with  the  Prince's 
failure  to  escape  from  Scotland,  three  weeks 
after  Culloden,  in  the  ship  which  brought  the 
Arkaig  treasure  and  took  off  the  dying  Duke  of 
Perth,  there  begins  a  page  without  a,  parallel 
in  secular  annals.  For  live  months  Charles's 
life  was  to  depend  absolutely  upon  the  readi- 
ness of  poor  tacksmen  and  crofters  and  fisher- 
men Jacobites  and  Hanoverians  alike,  not  only 
to  resist  the  bribe  of  £30,000  offered  for  his 
capture,  but  to  risk  their  own  lives  by  helping 
him  to  evade  the  sleuth-hounds  of  an  exasper- 
ated Government.  Those  five  months  revealed 
something  undreamt  of  by  political  philoso- 
phers; a  people,  a  nation  almost,  of  Bayards 
and  Jeanne  d'Aros.  It  was  the  first  great  bur.-t 
of  popular  chivalry. 

Father  and  Son. 

For  the  fehriling  details  of  the  Odyssey  of 
tho  Rebellion  -we  are  indebted  mainly  to  tho 
good  Bishop  Forbes,  most  romantically  loyal 


of  Scottish  Jacobites,  who,  immediately  after 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed,  sought  out 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  participators  in 
"tho  late  Rebellion,"  and  took  down  from 
their  lips  the  narratives  which  are  to  be  found 
in  his  monumental  work,  "The  Lyon  in 
Mourning."  Decidedly  the  most  valuable  of 
his  informants  was  Donald  Macleod,  tenant  of 
Gualteigill,  on  Loch-Dunvegan,  in  the  island 
of  iSkye,  whoso  story  has  been  admirably 
recounted  in  Mr  Eva'n  Macleod  Barron's 
"Prince  Charlie's  Pilot"  (Inverness):  Robert 
Carruthere  and  Sons).  Like  Flora  Macdonald, 
ho  was  of  a  Hanoverian  branch  of  a  clan,  and 
hiia  wae  the  far  from  exceptional  case  of  a 
clanr;mo!n  who  did  not  simply  follow  the  lead 
of  his  chief.  He  was  a  man  near  70,  with, 
apparently,  "a  boat  of  his  own,"  when,  in 
tho  spring  of  1746,  he  came  to  Inverness  to 
take  a  eavrro  of  meal  to  Skye,  and  to  see  his 
e*>n  Murdoch,  a  lad  of  15,  who  was  a  pupil  in 
the  Inverness  Grammar  School.  _  Lord 
Loudoun's  "  Independent  Companies,"  includ- 
ing that  of  Donald's  chief,  the  Laird  of 
Macleod,  were  then  in  the  town.  When  they 
were  retreating  on  the  approach  of  the  Prince's 
army  Donald  met  his  chief  on  the  bridge, 
and  responded  to  his  command  to  follow  him 
by  parsing  back  "over  the  water  to  Charlie." 
And  instead  of  ba'kiiiar  meal  to  Skye  he  took 
banker  yKneas  Macdonald  to  Barra  to  feteJi 
some  gold  that  had  been  landed  there  in 
December.  They  pot  it  safely  to  Kinloch- 
moidiart,  and  were  about  to  go  to  Inver- 
ness when  ..-Eneas  received  tho  newe  cf 
Culloden  and  orders  to  meet  Charles  at  Boro- 
dale.  A  day  or  two  later  Donald  was  also  sum- 
moned thither,  and  with  the  episode  of  the 
Prince  meeting  him  alone  in  a  wood  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  his  protection,  Donald's  story 
merges  in  the  main  plot  of  the  Jacobite  drama. 
And  not  only  his  story,  but  that  of  his  son. 
Donald's  surprise  at  seeing  Murdoch  at  Boro- 
dale  is  easier  to  imagine  than  the  paternal 
mingling  of  pride  and  deprecation  with  which 
he  heard  the  boy  tell  how  ho  "  got  himself 
provided  with  a  claymore,  dirk,  and  pistol,  rau 
off  from  tho  school,  and  took  his  chance  in  the 
field  of  Culloden  Battle " — just  as  many  a 
Ik>er  stripling  was  to  do  on  the  battlefields  of 
South  Africa.  The  wide  9copo  of  Donald's 
nilotage  is  shown  in  tho  Prince's  acceptance  of 
his  advice  not  to  send  to  Macleod  or  Sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald.  But  all  his  skill  in  his 
narrower  sphere  was  required  to  save  from  ship- 
wreck tho  boat  in  which  on  that  dreadful  Satur- 
day night  167  years  ago  to-day,  the  Prince  and 
his  misfortunes  wero  borne  across  to  Bcnbecula 
by  the  stout  arms  of  the  brave  oarsmen, 
Roderick  Macdonald,  Lachlan  Macmurrich, 
Roderick  Maccaskill,  John  Macdonald.  Duncan 
Rov,  Alexander  Macdonald.  Edward  Burke  the 
Edinburgh  chairman,  and  young  Murdoch 
Macleod. 

The  Wanderings. 

As  for  what  befell  the  Prince  and  his  com- 
panions during  the  61  days  he  was  under 
Donald's  protection  —  their  wanderings  from 
island  to  island,  their  feasts  of  fresh-killed 
1  ecves,    derelict   fish,    "dramach,"    and  cold 
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brandy-punch,  their  perilous  chances  by  land 
and  sea — axe  these  things  not  written  in  the 
pages  of  Mr  Sanford  Terry,  of  Mr  W.  B. 
Blaikie,  and  of  Andrew  Lang?  But  they  are 
detailed  rather  more  fully  in  tho&e  of  Mr  Bar- 
ron, who  is  also  oomniendably  explicit  in  regard 
to  geographical  detail,  and  never  leaves  us  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  his  personages  are  in  Barra 
or  Benbecula  or  North  or  South  Uist.  He 
throws  considerable  light,  too,  on  Donald's  mis- 
sion to  the  mainland,  in  connection  with  winich 
he  takes  occasion  to  apply  a  light  and  perhaps 
deserved  coat  of  whitewash  to  Murray  of 
Broughton,  leaving  him,  indeed,  rather  a 
shining  figure  hi  comparison  with  the  officious 
informer  to  the  Government  of  Charles's  arrival 
in  the  Outer  Isles,  "  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
whose  soul  the  chivalry  of  his  race  found  no 
abode— the  Rev.  John  Macaulay,  minister  of 
South  List,  and  grandfather  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay." But  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  that 
it  brings  Donald  Macleod's  name  out  of  the 
relative  obscurity  into  which  it  has  been  un- 
deservedly thrown  by  the  romantic  aura  sur- 
rounding the  name  of  Flora  Macdonald.  Only 
the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  stage  on 
which  he  was  acting  prevents  his  appeal  to  the 
Highland  honour  of  the  500  Hanoverian  Mac- 
kenzics  at  Stornoway  from  ranking  among  the 
great  heroic  utterances  of  history.  "  He  has 
only  two  companions  with  him,  and  when  I  am 
there  I  make  the  third.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  if  Soaforth  himself  were  here,  by 
God!  he  durst  not  put  a  hand  to  the  Prince's 
breast." 

The  Prison  Ships. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  dune  21,  that 
memorable  evening  on  which  he  was  to  meet 
Flora  Macdonald,  that  Charles  bade  farewell 
to  Donald  Macleod  and  his  boatmen.  Murdoch 
made  his  way  siafely  to  GualtergiU.  After  a 
fortnight's  wanderings  on  the  Long  Island 
Donald  was  captured  and  taken  on  board  the 
Furnace  for  examination  by  General  Camp- 
bell, to  whose  reminder  of  the  sum  that  wias 
on  the  Prince's  head  he  replied  indignantly— 
•'Though  I  could  have  gotten  all  England  and 
Scotland  for  my  pains  I  would  not  have  al- 
lowed a  hair  of  his  body  to  be  touched  if  I 
could  help  it."  When  the  Furnace  reached 
Tilbury  tne  ill-treatment  which  the  old  man 
received  from  the  merciless  Captain  John 
Ferguson,  was  exchanged  only  for  the  linger- 
ing miseries  of  the  prison  shins.  The  prisoncr.-i 
were  eonl'mod  in  the  dark  and  foul  holds,  and 
slept  without  covering  amid  stones  and  cables 
<<r  th-c  Litter  of  lKnseS.  Many  of  them  were 
almost  naked,  the  food  served  out  to  them  in- 
cluded tho  flesh  of  cattle  that  had  died  of 
rinderpest,  and  they  were  occasionally  hoisted 
out  of  the  hold  with  a  rope,  ha  If- drowned  in 
the  sea,  and  then  tied  to  the  mast  and  flogged. 
To  Donald  it  seemed  that  the  object  of  the 
Government  was  "  to  pino  away  their  lives, 
aid  bv  piecemeal  to  destroy  every  single  man 
of  them.  And  indeed  tho  design  had  great 
success,  for  many  of  them  died,"  among  others, 
GO     of      the      80      or      90      Grants  who 


had  surrendered  at  Inverness  on  a  promise 
of  indemnity.  Donald,  however,  survived 
the  ten  months  of  his  imprisonment.  During 

lus  parole  in  London  he  was  entertained  by 
John  Walkingshaw  (of  whom  and  of  his  pro- 
bable connection  with  the  Walkinshaws  of 
Burrowfield  we  should  like  to  hear  more),  who 
bestowed  upon  him  a  silver  snuff-box  and  the 
name  of  "  the  Faithful  Palinurus,"  a  rather 
•  strained  allusion,  since  though  Donald  had 
been  the  pilot  of  an  /Eneas  as  well  as  of  Charles, 
ho  had  been  very  wakeful  at  the  helm.  On  his 
arrival  at  Leith  in  1747  he  was  sent  at  once 
to  Bishop  (then  the  Rev.  Mr)  Forbes,  who  in 
tho  course  of  several  long  interviews  took 
down  details  of  Donald's  story.  He  was  feted 
in  Edinburgh,  and  with  £10  in  his  pocket, 
raised  for  him  'by  Forbes,  set  out  for  Skye 
on  October  23.  Four  yearn  later  the  following 
paragraph,  by  Forbes,  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh papers — "  '  Acre  Perenmius,' — Some  time 
last  month  died  at  Gudtergill,  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  aged  72,  Donald  Macleod,  of  late  &o  well 
known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  the  Faith- 
ful Palinunus.  In  thG  decline  of  his  life  he 
gavo  a  strong  proof  how  much  he  despised  the 
gilded  dust,  that  idol  of  tho  times."  .  .  . 
"Quantum  cedat  virtutibus  aurum!" — "Glas- 
gow Herald,"  April  26. 

Early  Burgh  RuEc  in  Scotland. 

An  interesting  feature  of  burghal  history  in 
Scotland  is  the  similarity  in  the  organisation 
and  the  administration  of  the  royal  burghs. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  towns  which  were  of  any  importance  in 
early  days  held  from  the  King  and  that,  al- 
though their  charters  seldom  contain  any 
clauses  about  municipal  government,  tho  codes 
of  the  burgh  laws  and  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Guild  of  Berwick,  which  were  in  force  in  all 
the  towns,  contained  provisions  for  their 
government  by  aldermen  and  baillies  and  24 
good  men  elected  by  the  community.  There 
are  records  of  popular  elections  in  Aberdeen 
and  in  Edinburgh,  but  this  democratic  feature 
in  town  lifo  did  not  last  long.  Parliamentary 
legislation  concerning  all  the  King's  burghs 
made  for  uniformity  in  the  history  of  Scottish 
towns,  and  their  system  of  government  early 
came  within  its  range.  Further  regulation 
by  Parliament,  supplemented  by  declara- 
tions of  tho  Privy  Council,  and  of  tho  Con- 
vention of  the  Buryhs,  continued  the 
tendency  to  uniformity.  In  most  important 
matters  tho  choice  of  the  new  town  council 
by  the  old  and  the  election  of  the  Magis- 
trates by  the  new  and  old  councils  —  in 
short,  in  all  that  made  it  possible  for  a  few 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  burgh  in 
their  own  interests — the  inquiries  of  the  Con- 
vention in  1708  and  of  the  Commi^ion  on 
Municipal  Corporations  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  revealed  considerable  similarity.  The 
maladministration  of  burghal  property  by  which 
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so  much  of  the  common  property  of  Scottish 
towns  has  been  lost  to  its  proper  owners  was 
to  a  large  extent  caused,  or  at  any  nate  made 
possible,  by  the  character  of  some  of  these 
regulations  and  by  the  disregard  of  others. 

Acts  of  Parliament,  of  Privy  Council,  and  of 
Convention  dealt  with  two  aspects  of  town 
government,  the  method  of  choosing  Magis- 
trate.-; and  the  quality  of  the  Magistrates  who 
wore  to  be  thus  elected.  One  of  the  fiirsifc  Acta 
of  Parlament  on  the  subject,  passed  in  1469, 
declared  that,  because  of  the  trouble  and  con- 
tention which  accompanied  the  election  of 
officers  owing  to  the  multitude  and  clamour  of 
common  simple  persona,  it  was  found  advisable 
that  all  officers  and  councils  should  be  chosen 
yearly,  the  old  councils  to  choose  the  new,  and 
both  together  to  elect  the  Magistrates,  while 
each  craft  in  the  town  appointed  some  one  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  Puis  Act,  accord- 
ing to  the  municipal  reformers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  "entirely  altered  the  constitutions  of 
the  'burghs,  erected  The  standard  of  despotism, 
where  liberty  had  so  long  resided,  and  whic'h 
covered  the  face  of  the  country  with  the  dark- 
ness and  torpitude  of  slavery  in  place  of  the 
light  and  spirit  of  freedom.'*  The  dcscripfc.oii 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Scottish  towns  as  the 
residences  of  liberty  and  light  seems  rather 
highy  coloured,  especially  considering  the  want 
of  documentary  evidence  in  the  way  of  burgh 
records  to  support  the  position.  However, 
thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Act  and  the 
decay  of  the  Cliambcrlain's  power  of  inquiry 
into  burgh  affairs  led  to  vorv  considerable 
dilapidation  of  burgh  property,  and  also  of 
course  that  the  Act  of  1469  did  destroy  the 
germs  of  local  self-government  and  of  that 
popular  election  Avhich  was  considered  the 
universal  panacea  for  all  ills  at  the  revolu- 
tionary epoch. 

In  spite  of  all  legislation  the  intrusion  of 
nobles  and  lairds  into  offices  in  the  burghs  did 
not  come  to  an  end,  and  neither  did  their  ap- 
propriation of  'burghal  property  while  they  held 
their  appointments.  Citizens  of  the  burgh 
also  scoured  offices  for  themselves  and  re- 
tained them,  drawing  as  much  advantage  from 
their  position  as  possible,  without  paying  any 
heed  to  the  law  requiring  yearly  elections.  One 
such  depredator  was  Oliver  Maxton,  who  got 
himself  made  Provost  of  Perth,  and  then  de- 
clared plainly  that  he  would  have  his  hands 
full  of  the  common  good,  and  procured  his 
©lection  for  another  term  of  office  by  promising 
his  supporters,  poor,  simple,  and  indigent  per- 
sons, that  he  would  give  some  of  them  offices 
in  the  town,  and  would  reward  the  rest  out 
of  the  common  good.  The  community  of  Aber- 
deen complained  in  1590  that  the  Magistracy 
had  been  for  four  score  years  "  pervcrtit  and 
abrogat  be  the  unlauchfull  usurpation  of  the 
provestrie  be  the  race  of  Menzies  and  of  all 
utheris  cheiff  officers  of  the  same  be  thame, 
thair  kin,  freindis,  and  allyis."  They  had  spent 
and  wasted  the  common  good  and  allowed  the 
common  works  to  decay. — Theodora  Keith  in 
"Glasgow  Herald,"  November  22. 


The  Scottish  People  and 
Tongues. 

"To  know  ourselves"  is  best  achieved  by  a 
study  of  the  life  and  poetry  of  our  people.  One 
must,  however,  be  extremely  careful  of  the 
entanglements  caused  by  hasty  conclusions,  the. 
frantic  guess-work  of  ethnology,  and  confusing 
views  of  history;  from  which  you  find  perpetu- 
ated to-day  such  statements  as  that  such  and 
such  districts  are  Celtic  because  the  people  of 
them  speak  Gaelic,  or  Saxon  because  Gaelic  is 
not  understood  there,  usually,  of  course,  at 
the  date  of  the  writer  himself ;  whereas 
language  has  often  little  to  do  with  race  at 
all,  after  long  lapse  of  time  subsequent  upon 
settlement.  For  example,  you  find  in  America 
thousands  of  negroes,  English-speaking  and  fol- 
lowing European  habits  of  thought  and  living, 
whose  boast  of  being  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  broad 
joke  indeed.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Alufcking,  Baden-Powell  was  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Anglo-Saxon  resolute  dogged- 
ness,  while  his  names  mark  him  out  distinctly  as 
Cymric,  and  his  race  had  learned  that  dogged 
pulse  of  frontier  warfare,  standing  dourly  in 
the  mists,  fighting  in  De-Wet-liilce  campaigns 
against  the  English  Edward.  The  fact  is  that 
we  are  so  mixed  as  a  people  that  perhaps  no 
greater  historic  fallacy  has  been  perpetuated 
than  the  designation  of  us  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Anglo-Oeltio  would  be  nearer  the  mark 
of  truth,  and,  if  we  would  be  fully  described, 
Anglo-Cymri-Dano-Celtic  would  most  truly 
eovor  the  Scot  at  any  rate. 

Dr  Samuel  Johnson  said,  "Languages  are  the 
pedigree  of  nation*."  Like  many  other  aphor- 
istio  utterances,  this  is  not  true  universally, 
and  in  Scotland  it  does  not  hold  at  all.  "  For 
not  only  is  English  spoken  throughout  the 
Highlands  by  people  to  whose 
ancestors  it  was  an  alien  tongue,  but 
the  Gaelic  language  itself  is  the  mother- 
tongue  of  many  whose  physical  characteristic:; 
plainly  show  that  they  _  come  of  widely 
dilferent  stocks"  (Mackenzie's  "Short  History 
of  the  Highlands").  We  have  ourselves  &een 
wholo  parishes  undergo  the  change  from  one 
languago  to  the  other,  and  in  places  where, 
only  a  few  years  since,  the  children  were  play- 
ing- in  the  one  tongue  the  present  generation 
are  playing  in  the  other.  In  1830  Gaelic  was 
the  absolute  vernacular  of  Braemar,  while  in 
1876  it  was  preached  in  four  parish  churches  in 
Caithness,  and  in  seven  congregations'  of  the 
Free  Church  in  that  county.  It  does  not 
follow  that  a  race  changes  its  history  or  its 
pedigree  according  to  the  uniform  it  dons. 

The  natives  of  the  outer  Hebrides  are 
regularly  spoken  of  and  thought  of  as  the 
purest  Oellfcs,  "  because  Gaelic  is  their 
language " ;  whereas-  the  Highlander  himself 
calls  tlioso  islands  "Inns©  Gall."  "the  islands 
of  the  si  ran.  >(.ms,"  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
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iargoly  peopled  by  the  Norsemen,  and  held 
bv  Norway  till  after  1226.  Recently  an  account 
of  tho  life  of  George  Ross,  who  founded  a 
jjttlo  kingdom  of  his  own  in  the  Cocos  Islands, 
in  tho  Indian  Ocean,  appeared  in  a  newspaper. 
Ho  was  born  in  Orkney,  so  to  the  writer  of 
tho  article  he  must  be  "the  Viking,"  "the 
child  of  the  Norseman,"  and  the  like;  a  thing 
which  no  Ross  could  ever  be,  for  his  race 
could  not  bo  anything  .other  than  that  of 
tho  Celtic  clan  of  his  name,  and  he  moist  have 
boon  sprung  from  some  settlor  in  the  islands, 
:i  thing  easily  explained,  Orkney  and  Shetland 
having  been  in  historic  times  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  Scots  adventurers,  as  the 
melancholy  traditions  of  tho  native  people 
still  can  testify,  and  the  lingering  dislike  of 
tho  "Scotchman"  anion"'  tho  older  genera- 
tion proves.  So,  also,  a  friend  of  mine,  writ- 
ing about  a  district  from  which  Gaelic  had 
died  out  about  two  generations  ago,  the  people 
now  speaking  a  broad  strong  Doric,  gakl — 
"Their  speech  proves  them  to  be  of  the  old 
Teutonic  stock,"  which  it  might  also  have 
done  in  regard  to  the  children  of  the  Italian 
ice-cream  vendor  in  any  Scottish  village,  or 
the  children  of  a  Polish  miner  "  with  a  name 
like  a  sneeze,"  but  a  vocabulary  and  accent 
picked  up  in  the  parish  school  1 

The  Scots,  are  a  mixed  race,  but  the  pre- 
dominant trend  of  thought  and  sympathy  is 
Celtic,  in  the  main.  The  masterful  Scandinavian 
seized,  held,  and  dominated  districts  of  the 
land.  Yet,  though  ho  changed  much  of  the 
local  situation,  he  did  not  change  the  blood 
of  tho  folk,  lie  gave  to  the  kerns  whom  ho 
conquered  his  own  namo  as  tho  tribal  title, 
as  did  the  Macleods,  tho  Maoaulaysj,  Sinclair*, 
and  their  set,  but  inside  the  clan  thus  formed 
thero  were  seipt  names  and  clanlets  who  kept 
and  keep  still  their  own  stories  and  their  own 
designations.  Tho  great  clans  were  most 
frequently  strong  co-opcrativo  confederacies;, 
rather  than  a  homogeneous  unity  sprung  from 
a  common  source. — "  Scottish  Life  and  Poetry," 
by  Lauchlan  Maclean  Watt  (London,  1912). 


Agricola  in  Scotland. 

Dr  George  Macdonald,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department,  lectured  to 
tho  Edinburgh  and  South-East  Branch  of  the 
Historical  Association  of  Scotland  on  February 
14,  upon  "Agricola  and  the  Roman  Conquest 
of  Scotland." 

Dr  Macdonald  said  no  other  name  among  the 
Romans  had  anything  like  the  same  attraction 
for  Scottish  antiquaries  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  had  Agrioola's.  With  them  the  auth- 
ority of  the  literary  texts  held  first  place,  and 
for  the  Agricolan  period  they  had  the  guidance 
of  a  historian  of  supreme  genius,  _  one  more- 
over who  had  regarded  it  as  a  filial  duty  to 
ixiint  tho  personal  attributes  and  the  warlike 
achievements  of   Agricola  himself   in  colours 


which  should  ensure  for  him  the  immortality 

of  a  truly  heroic  figure.  The  panegyric  of 
Tacitus,  however,  had  the  defects  of  its  quali- 
ties. It.  served  its  immediate  purpose  admir- 
ably, but  the  details  were  sketched  with  far 
too  light  a  hand  to  meet  tho  requirements  of 
modern  research.  The  amount  of  solid  infor- 
mation it  contained  was  meagro  indeed.  The 
vivid  and  stirring  picture  of  the  encounter 
at  Mong  Gi'ampius  absorbed  the  lion's  share 
of  tho  narrative.  Yet  so  vague  were  the  out- 
lines that  tho  hill  had  been  discovered  and 
rediscovered  by  enthusiasts  in  various  widely 
separated  districts.  Monkbarns  was  probably 
not  the  first,  and  he  certainly  was  not  the  last, 
Scottish  laird  wdio  was  convinced  that  he  owned 
either  Agricola's  camp  or  tho  fateful  mountain 
itself.  Rather  more  than  a  century  ago  Scot- 
land was  visited  by  a  particularly  severe  attack 
of  Roman  fever,  resulting  partly  from  the  im- 
pulse which  the  study  of  Roy's  "  Military  An- 
tiquities "  had  given  to  Chalmers  and  others, 
partly  from  tho  fact  that  so  many  remains  of 
the  Roman  Wall  had  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  construction  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal.  This  time,  however,  it  was  Lollius 
Urbious,  the  lieutenant  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who 
was  tho  principal  centre  of  attraction.  Only 
now  indeed  was  Agricola  beginning  to  recover 
from  tli/o  oeiipse  which  his  reputation  had 
suffered.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  increased 
attention  which  had  of  late  years  been  devoted 
to  pottery  and  similar  small  objects. 

The  archaeological  evidence  accumulated  but 
slowly,  and  at  the  best  it  required  much  patient 
sifting.  Contain  salient  facts  were,  however, 
already  discernible.  The  testimony  of  recent 
research,  a  connected  account  of  which  was 
given,  tended  to  suggest  that  Agricola  was  a 
bold,  enterprising,  and  successful  General  who 
had  really  made  considerable  progress  in  sub- 
jugating the  northern  half  of  the  island. 
Whether  his  recall  was  justified  by  circum- 
stances we  had  no  means  of  knowing.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  significant  that,  during  the 
remaining  three  centuries  of  Roman  occupation, 
deeds  like  his  were  never  done  again.  Tho  tide 
of  conquest  on  the  frontier  ebbed  and  flowed, 
hut  it  never  ran  sr>  stronglv  as  when  the  in- 
trading  army  was  under  his  command.  As  to 
matters  of  detail,  it  was  now  certain  that  the 
Romans  first  entered  Scotland  from  Northum- 
berland. The  western  route  to  the  Clyde  might 
conceivably  have  also  been  employed  in  the 
first  century,  but  of  that  there  was  bo  far  no 
sign  of  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment of  Tacitus  as  to  the  building  of  a  series 
of  forts  on  the  Forth  'and  Clyde  isthmus  in 
A.D.  81  had  been  amply  confirmed,  and  some 
plausibility  lent  to  the  view  that  the  south-wet 
of  Scotland  was  the  soene  of  the  campaign  of 
a.d.  82  and  of  the  demonstration  in  foice 
against  Ireland.  Stirling  and  Perth  were  in  al! 
probability  the  districts  overrun  in  A.D.  83, 
when  Fife  would  be  dealt  with  too.  The  dash 
of  a.d.  84  and  the  crowning  mercy  in  which  it 
culminated  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  low- 
lying  regions  of  Forfar,  Kincardine,  and  Aber- 
deen. 
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Bmcc's  Tomb. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  to  the  Edinburgh  branch  of  the 
Historical  Association,  said  that  when  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  died  in  1329,  his  heart,  as 
they  well  knew,  was  embalmed,  and,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  hie  last  wish,  was  committed  to  Sir 
James  Doug-las  to  be  taken  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  .body  was  also  embalmed  and  laid  beside 
that  of  his  Queen  in  Dunfermline.  So  soon 
as  the  different  races  inhabitinjj  Scotland — Pict 
and  Soot,  Saxon  of  Lothian  and  Britocn  of 
Stria thclyde — so  soon  ,as  these  had  been  welded 
into  a,  single  nation  under  one  monarch,  Dun- 
fermline  sucoeded  Ion  a  as  the  sepulchre  of 
Scottish  royalty.  Here  had  been  laid  Malcolm 
Canmore,  his  sainted  Queen  Margaret,  and 
their  three  sons;  here  also  Alexander  I.  and 
Queen  Sibylla ;  David  I.  and  his  two  Consorts ; 
Alexander  III.,  last  of  the  Kings  of  Peace,  his 
Queen  Margaret,  and  their  two  sons.  Hither 
also,  in  the  days  that  followed  the  winning  of 
independence,  were  brought  the  remains  of 
almost  all  those  whom  Scotland  revered  as 
great  land)  wLse  and  good.  Was  not  this 
enough  to  hallow  that  ground  for  all  time'.' 
Alas!  not  so.  On  March  28,  1560,  the  choir, 
transepts,  and  belfry,  as  well  as  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermline,  were  levelled  with  the  ground 
by  the  reformers,  and  the  nave  was  refitted 
four  years  later  to  serve  as  a  parish  church. 
Ruin — ruthless,  senseless  ruin — fell  upon  the 
monument  of  Scotland's  greatest  ruler,  so  that 
it  came  to  pass  when,  in  1821,  foundations  were 
being  cleared  for  a  new  church,  no  man  could 
point  with  certainty  to  the  place  where  Robert 
the  Bruce  had  been  laid.  It  was  true  that  a 
grave  wa<s  found  near  where  the  high  altar  once 
stood,  and  in  the  grave  the  bones  of  a  man 
whose  breast  bono  had  been  sawn  asunder  as 
if  for  the  removal  of  his  heart.  Fragments  of 
fine  linen,  with  gold  thread  running  through 
it  lay  round  the  remains,  and  all  about  were 
shattered  morsels  of  black  and  white  marble, 
carved  and  gilt,  probably  part  of  the  fine 
monument  which  it  was  known  that  the  King 
had  ordered  to  be  carved  in  Paris  for  his 
own  tomb.  A  skull  lay  Avith  the  other  bones, 
but  who  should  say  for  certain  that  it  was 
the  same  that  the  great  Plantagenet  had  so 
eagerly  desired  to  see  fixed  over  London  Bridge? 
All  that  could  be  said  was  that  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  these  were  the  mortal  remains  of 
Scotland's  greatest  King. 


The  Rev.  Dr  WiEflSam  GuStd's 
Mortification  ar.cl  Bursars. 

Btjksars — (Continued). 

1819.— To  Alexander  Falconer,  son  of  John 
F.,  cooper,  for  three  years. 

1819.— To  John  Winton,  son  of  John  W., 
tailor,  for  four  years. 

1820— To  William  Robertson,  son  of  John 
R..  glazier  and  member  Hammermen  Incor- 
poration, for  one  year.    He  was  Moir  bmuar. 


1821. — To  Alexander  Bruce,  son  of  John  B., 
baker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M-A.  1825; 
L.R.C.S.,  Ed..,  1829. 

1821.— To  John  Russell,  son  of  William  R., 
baker,  for  four  years.    He  was  M.A.  1825. 

1821. — To  Nathaniel  Farquhar,  son  of  Arthur 
F.,  shoemaker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A. 
1825,  advocate  in  Aberdeen  1829,  sheriff -oleik 
of  Aberdeenshire  1852;  died  1861. 

1821.— To  Lambert  Barron,  eon  of  John  B., 
watchmaker  and  member  Hammermen  Incor- 
poration, for  four  years.  He  was  advocate  in 
Aberdeen  1834;  died  1S79. 

1821.— To  Francis  Henderson,  son  of  James 
H.,  baker,  for  four  years.  He  was  advocate  in 
Aberdeen  1834;  died  1838. 

i  1822.— To  William  Gieig,  son  of  James  G., 
shoemaker,  for  two  years. 

1823.— To  George  Rodger,  son  of  William  R.. 
glazier  and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion, for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1827 ; 
Original  Secession  minister  at  Auchinleck. 

1823.— To  Peter  Marshall,  son  of  David  M.. 
glazier  and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion, for  three  years. 

1823.  — To  James  Cobban,  son  of  James  C. 
wright,  for  four  years.    He  was  M.A.  1827. 

1824.  — To  William  Lyon,  son  of  John  L, 
wright,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A  1828* 
M.R.C.S.  1329;  Pcturculter :  died  1890. 

1824.— To  John  Milne,  son  of  William  M., 
glazier  and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion,  for  one  year. 

1824.— To  Alexander  C.  Matthew,  son  of  John 
M.,  baker,  for  three  years.  Ho  was  Moi, 
bursar;  M.R.C.S.  1828. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  RSckart  iVSSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 
May  1706. 

1  dito. — To  Alex.  Henderson's  man  in  the  Mid- 
chingle  for  the  moneths  of  March  and 
April e   £1    6  8 

3  dito.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
houoo   £3   4  o 

3  dito.— For  1J,  ell  tuedlcn,  10|  shil.  ;  and  to 
John  Smith  one  pund  14|  shil.,  qch.  \vt.  12 
shil.  for  tuo  bolls  draf  he  ^ott,  makes  V2 
merks  for  a  quarters  milke   £2    5  2 

4  dito.— For  eight  loads  of  peits,  14  shil.  ;  and 
for  tuo  dissons  chapen  bottells  at  2  libs.  p. 
disson;  and  one  disoon  pynte  bottolls  at  4 
libs  p.  disson,  is  8  libs.   £8  14  0 

8  dito.— For  a  chapen  brand ie,  15  shil.  ;  and 
for  a  chapen  cinarie,  17  shil..  is  £1  12  0 

10  dito. — To  my  wife  for  tho  use  of  the 
house   £3   0  0 

26  Aprile  last  I  payt  Robert  Adam  and  Wm. 
Gairden  for  toilcing  and  hai  rouing  my  tuo 
broad  riggs  in  the  Sandielands  (and  depo  a 
outt  in  the  end  of  them)  5J>  libs.;  and  for  ale 
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to  them  at  the  work,  12  ehil.  for  tuentie  six 
leads  of  muck,  and  cariage  of  it  to  the  kind. 
Hi  shil. ;  for  s&ueing  it,  8  shil.  ;  and  the  8 
May  instant,  for  teilleing  and  harrbuing  the  j 
small  ri&g  and  cutt,  and  the  ends  cf  the 
broad  rdggs,  4^  yockens,  3  fibs.  3  shil.;  and 
for  ale  to  them  at  the  work,  &  shil... £10  14  6 
It. — Did  sou  in  all  the  tuo  broad  riggs  3  bolls 
1  firlot  1£  pecks  (and  the  small  rig/j  and  cutt 
one  boll). 

10  May.— Payt  Tulloch  five  hollo  tuo  firlote 
malt  I  bought  from  him  at  5  Libs.  p.  boll 
(qrof.  I  gawe  3  to  Ja.  Brebner,  and  one  boll 
befor  for  our  stayeing  in  his  house)... £27  10  0 

I  lent  James  Peatrie  four  merks  when  I  sett 
him  the  forsd.  small  Irigg  and  cutt,  and  lie 
rests  mo  for  3  yockens  of  beilleing  £2  13s  4d 
and  harouing  them,  wt.  drink  to  them  3^  wt. 
ccaka   ,  £2   6  8 

14  dito. — For  six  dissons  of  bottelle  at  2  libs  p. 
dkson,  to  Pate  Gruckshanck  £12   0  0 

15  dito. — For  litting  and  makeing  ane  goune 

to  mv  wife,  I2  libs, ;  and  for  3  bottelis,  7  1 
shil.  ".  £1  17  0 

16  dito. — For  a  pynt  of  cinarie,  1  lib.  14  shil.  ; 

17  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  ncccs.-jars  to  the 
house  3j  libs,  and  given  her  to  huy  a  mickle 
wheile,  18  shil  £6   2  0 

17  dito. — For  dressing  and  girding  a  quech  and 
the  drain  dish,  7  shil.  ;  and  for  J,  pund 
tobaoo,  5  shil  £0  12  0 

17  dito.— Bayt  to  Jean  Robertson  five  morks, 
qc.h.  wt.  three  merks  she  fjott  18  March  last 
oomploiis  hei-  fei  from  Mevtimis  1705  to  Wit- 
sonday  1706   £3   6  8 

17  dito.— Payt  Agnes  Chalmers  iuo  punds  nyne- 
teen  shillings  8d.  qch.  wt.  tuo  libs  7  shil. 
given  her  the  4  of  March  Last  compleits  her 
foi  from  Mortimis  1705  to  Wits.  1706. ..£2  10  8 

18  dito. — For  tuo  disson  more  of  chapen  bot- 
telis at  2  libs.  p.  disson   £4   0  0 

22  dito. — For  one  stone  and  three  pund  weight 
of  wood  to  my  wife  at  10i  merks  p.  atone, 
is  15  libs.  4  shil.  Sd ;  and  for  half  a  stone 
more  at  16g  merks  p.  ston  is  5J,  punch?,  qch. 
makes  in  all  for  one  ston  and  ane  half  and 
three  pund  £20  14  3 

24  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  to  huy  neccssars  for 
the  hou^o   £3   5  0 

25  dito.— Payt  my  six  pairt  of  the  four  naif 
nets  mene  fie  payable  at  Wits.  1706,  qoh.  is 
4  libs.  4J>  shil.  ;  and  to  John  Smith  in  pairt 
of  his  fei  as  boy  for  this  prst.  yei'r,  4 
libs.   £8    4  6 

29  May  1706.— Payt  .for  dighting  the  Lumes  in 
Patrick  Divios  house  when  I  flitted  home  to 
it,  12  shil.  ;  for  strau  to  the  bedds,  5  shil.  : 
to  tuo  men  for  helpeing  to  flitt,  12  shil.; 

for  a  pint  hrandie,  1  lib.  8  shil  £2  17'  0 

Spent  in  the  ed.  moneth  of  pocket  moy.3  libs. 
3  shil.,  with  14£-  shil.  to  John  Smith  [Cess- 

 £3  17  6 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1038.  "  DON  1BDOW."— William  Smart  ''in 
Donardow  "  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Gordon,  ^ot 
300  merks  under  the  will  of  her  father,  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  in  Crofts  of  Glonbucket,  in  1750. 
Where  is  "Donardow"?  Is  it  Dunandubh,  in 
Corgarff? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

1039.  A  Futous  Jacobite  Poet.— What 
particulars  have  been  preserved  regarding  Jan 
Manndach,  or  Lorn,  the  celebrated  Jacobite 
poet? 

T. 


Hnswers. 


1032.  Soldiers  Marrying  Aberdonians. — 
Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  cokliere 
who  married  Aherdeeti  maidens,  1744-6:  — 

1744—  Oct.   22.—   James   Allan  and  Margaret 

Wier  contracted. 

1745—  June  17.— John  Paol  and  Mary  Pcets. 
June  17. — Luke  Johnston  and  Margaret 

Smith. 

July  1. — Philip  Symonds  and  Christian 
Tough. 

July  1.- John  Graham  and  Maty  Tough. 

1746—  Apl.   21.— Joseph    Dabbe   and  Christian 

Thomson. 

May  26. — James  Ferguson  and  Elizabeth 
Stow  art. 

Juno  2. — John  Lewis  and  Sarah  Smith. 
June    2.— Thomas    Brown    and  Elspeth 
Ugilvie. 

June  16. — David  Alexander  and  Isabel 
Pirie. 

June  23. — William  Taylor  and  Betty  Mac- 
donalu. 

July  7. — Joseph  Murrel  and  Mary  War- 
den. 

July  14. — James  Butterworth  and  Mar- 
garet Thomson. 

July  14. — William  Robertson  and  Jane 
Taylor. 

Nov.  10.  Dihlet,  serjeant,  and  Mar- 
garet Garden. 
Nov.    17. — John    Desburgh    and  Anno 
Cantley. 

Dec.  22. — Edward  Poynton  and  Anne 
Deans. 

R»  Surra. 

1034.  Monquhitter  Parish. — The  patron 
saint  <i  this  parish  was  doubtless  Congan, 
Abbot,  he  having  been  the  patron  saint  of 
Turriff,  from  which  Monquhitter  was  disjoined 
and  formed  into  a  separate  parish  in  1649. 

R.  R. 
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Bishop  Elphinstonc. 

"  Mediaeval  Glaogow  "  is  tho  titlo  of  a  work 
by  tho  Rev.  James  Primrose,  F. S.A.Scot., 
minister  of  tho  Cathedral,  Squa.ro  U.F.  Church, 
Glasgow,  recently  published  by  Mcscirs  Jamee 
Maclehoso  and  Sons.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  leading  prelates  of  the 
Mediaeval  Church  in  Scotland  who  occupied 
the  see  of  Glasgow,  with  an  account  of  the  his- 
tory  of  the  city  during  their  times.  One  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  "  William  Elphinstonc— 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen:  His  Glasgow  Days  (1431- 
1478)";  and  from  it  we  excerpt  the  following 
passages  (not  consecutive):  — 

William  Elphinotone  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
tho  house  of  Elphinstonc,  which  some  timo  in 
tho  fifteenth  century,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
frequency  of  the  name  in  the  university  records, 
hau  settled  in  Glasgow,  and  became  rentallcrs 
of  tho  landa  of  Gorbals,  playing  no  unimpor- 
tant part  in  the  management  of  civic  affairs. 
Hector  Boece,  his  biographer,  contemporary, 
and  friend,  informs  us  that  William  Elphin- 
stone  was  born  in  tho  famous  city  of  Glasgow 
rendered  illustrious  by  its  university.  There  is 
reason  to  believo  that  ho  was  brought  up  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral.  A  discussion 
has  arisen  over  his  parentage,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  away  his  illegiti- 
macy, but  the  statement  in  a  papal  letter  and 
other  entries  provo  that  while  his  father  was  a 
priest,  his  mother  was  an  unmarried  woman. 
TIhmv  hits  also  been  much  confusion  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  his  birth,  but  as  Hector  Boeoo- 
who  is  more  accurate  in  his  dates  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed— states  that  he  died  in  1514,  there 
can  bo  no  reasonable  doubt  that  William 
Elphinstonc  wa«  born  in  Glasgow  in  1431. 

What  amount  of  embellishment  there  may  be 
in  sundry  narratives  of  his  biographer,  who  & 
rather  prone  to  credulity  and  panegyric,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  When  he  reached 
his  sevcnirh.  yeah:  we  read  that  he  was  delivered 
to  the  most  eminent  masters  to  bo  trained  in 
morals  and  learning;  he  also  made  such  pro- 
gress in  grammar  that  "his;  genius  surpassed 
his  yeaJre  and  gave  great  promise  of  his  future 
eminence."  In  all  likelihood  this  is  a  reference 
to  his  education  in  the  grammar  school  that 
existed  generally  in  Scottish  burghs  in  those 
day*,  and  tho  headmaster  of  which  wa's  always 
a  nriest.  Tn  tin's  connect  ion,  while  William  was 
yet  a  schoolboy,  we  are  favoured  with  a  peep 
into  the  interior  of  the  Bishop's  pa'lace  in  Glas- 
gow in  1438.  Boece  informs  us  that  tho  boy's 
disposition  had  such  charms  for  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow  that  he  had  no  pleasure  in  sitting 
down  to  supper  until  lie  had  sent  for  William 
and  heard  him  recite  some  verses  or  exercises 
which  had  been    dictated    by    his  masters, 


another  hint  that  the  boy  resided  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cathedral. 

When  lie  was  nearly  twenty  years  of  ago, 
Elphinotone  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  logic 
and  physics.  Since  he  was  born  in  1431  tiiis 
brings  us  to  1451,  the  year  of  the  foundation 
of  Glasgow  University.  On  searching  the 
earliest  records  of  the  University  wo 
find  among  the  names  of  students 
incorporated  Willelmus  Elphinstoune.  He  vas 
thus  one  of  the  first  students  to  join  the  new 
University.  He  would  pursue  his  studies  in  the 
Auld  Pedagogy  in  the  Rottenrow.  Here  he 
made  such  progress  as  to  surpass  all  his  com- 
peers. Being  now  perfect  in  philosophy,  stays 
his  biographer,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  lie 
graduated  M.A.  and  was  ordained  to  the  (priest- 
hood. After  graduation  in  1456  he  withdrew 
for  a  time  from  study  and  was  appointed  to 
manage  the  paternal  estate.  Evidently  the 
step  was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  his  parents, 
wiho  were  solicitous  about  his  health.  But 
even  m  this  capacity  he  displayed  incredible 
prudence  and  wonderful  adaptability,  "showing 
that  he  (possessed  an  aptitude  for  the  manage- 
ment both  of  public  and  private  affairs." 
Tormented  by  his  ideal  and  his  zeal  for  learning, 
ho  could  not  remain  permanently  at  business, 
so  fie  returned  to  toollege  to  study  canon  law. 
Thereafter  for  a  time  he  practised  successfully 
in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  pleaded  so 
zealously  on  behalf  of  equity  and  justice  that 
he  was  regarded  as  "a  patron  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  advocate  of  the  poor  and  miser- 
able." 

Retiring,  however,  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
men  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  rural 
parish  of  Kirkmichael,  whether  in  Ayrshire  or 
in  Nithsdalo  is  uncertain  and  here  for  the 
space  of  four  years  he  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously, not  only  to  the  performance  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  but  to  serious  study.  "But 
born  as  he  was  to  a  higher  destiny,"  says  his 
biographer,  Elphinstonc  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  spend  his  days  in  the  comparative  ob- 
scurity of  a  rural  parish.  A  wealthy  uncle, 
Lawrence  Elphinstonc,  summoned  him  to  Glas- 
gow and  "  sternly  reproved  him  for  neglecting 
to  exercise  in  somo  way  talents  so  brilliant  and 
so  well  calculated  to  advance  the  honour  and 
interest  of  his  house."  He  recommended  the 
young  man  to  travel  abroad  and  imbibe  foreign 
manners  and  learning,  promising,  at  the  6ame 
time,  that  he  would  supply  liberally  any  neces- 
sary expenses.  Acting  on  this  suggestion  he 
sailed  for  France  in  1462,  although  the  seas  in 
those  days  were*  swarming  with  pirates,  and 
sought  that  home  of  the  Musc6,  the  University 
of  Paris.  At  Paris  University,  then  the  head- 
quarters of  orthodoxy,  Elphinstonc  "listened 
to  the  greatest  orators  and  attended  tho  lec- 
tures on  canon  law."  So  successfully  did  he 
apply  himself  to  his  studios  that  he  gained,  ac- 
cording to  Boece,  "the  admiration  of  all 
Paris,"  and  his  professors  presented  him  to 
the  post  of  first  reader  in  canon  law.  For  six 
years  he  attracted  students  in  ever-incix\ising 
numbers.    Thereafter  he  took'  his  degree  in  the 
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Sacred  Decretals,  graduating1  as  Doctor  of  De- 
crees Leaving  Paris  in  1468  he 

>pent  several  years  at  Orleans,  the  great  Law 
University  of  France  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  true  source  of  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  Roman  law  on  the  law  of  Scotland. 
With  its  learned  professors  he  discussed  the 
most  abstruse  problems  of  the  law,  and  more 
than  once  the  Parliament  of  Paris  sought  his 
advice.  During  his  stay  in  Franco  his  happy 
disposition  won  him  many  friends,  of  whom 
the  chief  was  John  do  Gana  or  Cagne,  first 
President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  after- 
wards High  Chancellor  of  France. 

After  nine  years'  residence  abroad  (1462-1471) 
he  was  recalled  by  his  parents  to  Scotland,  and 
on  arriving  in  his  native  city  his  first  visit  was 
to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  appointed  him 
to  the  highest  legal  position  in  his  right,  viz., — 
Official  or  Episcopal  Judge  in  the  diocese  of 
Glasgow.  In  1478  (1472?)  Glasgow  University 
conferred  upon  him,  "  honorific  e,"  the  degree 
of  Licentiate  in  Canon  Law,  and  in  1474  he  was 
chosen  Lord  Rector.  In  1478  he  was  promoted 
to  he  Official  of  Lothian,  in  the  diocese  of  St 
Andrews,  and  his  residence  was  transferred  to 
Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Court.  There- 
after he  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  legal 
positions  in  the  land,  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal 
end  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland.  In  1484  he 
became  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  Ho  held  the  -sco 
of  Aberdeen  for  the  long  period  of  thirty  year-, 
and  there  rose  to  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  lie 
died  greatly  lamented  in  1514,  the  year  after 
Flodden.  As  his  biographer  informs  us.  "the 
bishop's  death  was  the  cause  of  universal  grief. 
Both  men  and  matrons,  as  well  as  the  clergy, 
Ion?  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  father,  saying 
sadly  that  with  him  had  perished  the  glory  of 
Aberdeen." 

Bishop  Elphinstono  rendered  many  important 
services  to  his  Church  and  country,  not  to  speak 
of  his  embassies  to  Louis  XL,  "  the  universal 
spider,"  and  to  Maximilian  I.,  "the  Lord  of  the 
World."  He  restored  and  beautified  the  fabric 
of  Aberdeen  Cathedral.  He  created  King's  Col- 
lege and  Aberdeen  University,  and  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
Scotland.  One  of  tho  earliest  productions  of 
ihe  Scottish  printing  press  was  his  well-known 
Aberdeen  Breviary,  "  a  veritable  mine  of  in- 
formation about  the  ancient  Church, 
rich  in  legends  of  a  remote  antiquity,  and 
embodying  the  written  memoirs  of  those  saintly 
men,  the  planters  of  Christianity  in  Scotland, 
whose  names  are  dear  to  Protestant  and 
Catholic  alike."  Bishop  Elphinstono  lias  loft 
behind  him  a  memory  fragrant  with  goodness 
and  ereatness.  His  praises  have  been  sung  by 
writers  of  various  sc  hools  of  thought,  George 
Buchanan  being  tho  only  historian  of  repute  who 
somewhat  detracts  from  his  fame,  hi  the  words 
of  Dr  Joseph  Robertson,  "  the  pious  Elphin- 
stono was  one  of  those  prelates  who,  in  fhofr 
munificent  acts  and  their  laborious  and  saintly 
lives,  showed  to  the  S  ottish  Church,  in  her 
corruption  and  decay,  the  glorious  image  of 
her  youth." 


Archibald  Forbes's  Experience  in  the 
Paris  Commune. 

There  is  one  story  of  Archibald  Forbes's  per- 
sonal vicissitudes  in  the  Commune  which  must 
stand  on  the  summit  of  all  the  hairbreadth 
dangers  of  a  war  correspondent.  On  a  morn- 
ing when  tho  Versaillais  troops  were  fighting 
their  way  into  Paris  and  breaking  down  the 
barricades  of  the  Communards,  Forbes,  who 
was  safety  behind  the  lino  of  the  civilised  com- 
batants in  one  street,  happening  to  cro^s  along 
a  aide  street  into  a  parallel  main  boulevard, 
found  himself  to  his  dismay  behind  one  of  the 
untaken  barricades.  The  rush  of  the  assailants 
was  about  to  take  place.  The  Communard 
officer  saw  Forbes,  seized  him  before  he  could 
ictreat,  and  ordered  him  into  the  firing  iine. 
In  vain  Forbes  protested  his  nationality.  At 
that  t.me  and  place  it  was  of  no  moment,  and 
as  he  refused  to  u.-e  the  ohassepot  which  was 
put  into  his  hand,  he  was  put  up  against  the 
wall  to  be  shot.  At  that  instant  the  regular 
troops  carried  the  barricade,  seized  the  much- 
bewildered  Forbes  with  the  weapon  in  his 
hands,  and  put  him  again  in  his  old  place  to  be 
shot  tis  a  combatant.  Forbes's  protests  weie 
very  nearly  set  aside,  but  it  occurred  to  the 
officer  in  charge  to  a«k  to  see  his  hands,  because 
the  chassepot  always  threw  back  a  spit  of  black 
powder  on  the  hand  from  the  breech  for 
e  very  shot  that  was  fired.  Forbes's  hands  wore 
clean;  so  he  was  free;  but  if  he  had  fired  one 
shot  to  save  his  life  on  tho  first  occasion,  he 
would  have  lost  it  on  the  second. — "The  News- 
paper," by  G.  Binney  Dibbleo  (Home  Univer- 
sity Library). 

The  Marquis  of  Montrose  and 
"  Craigton." 

In  Mr  Buehan's  "  The  Marquis  of  Montrose," 
published  a  few  months  ago,  I  find  it  stated 
(pago  159)  that  after  the  battle  of  Alford 
"Montrose  waited  for  a  few  days  at  Craigton 
on  the  Dee,  in  the  Irvine  country  "—and  to  this 
there  is  appended  the  following  note — 

"  Wishart  (eh.  xii.)  gives  Craigston,  and 
Napier,  followed  by  Mr  Gardiner,  assumes  that 
he  marched  north  to  Craigston  Castle  in 
Buchan,  a  detour  of  thirty  miles,  which  would 
havo  been  impossible  in  the  time.  Montrose 
in  his  letter  of  the  6th  spells  it  "Craigton." 
Craigton-on-Dee  is  only  seven  miles  from  Aber- 
deen, where  Lord  Gordon  was  buried,  and  in 
the  midst  of  friendly  country." 

With  duo  deference  to  historians  I  submit 
that  no  one  of  those  cited  has  located  arignt 
the  "Craigton"  of  Montrose. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Aberdeen,  on  the  north 
6ide  of  the  turnpike  road  through  Skene  to 
Abovne  is  the   farm  of  Craigton.  Extending 
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backward  to  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Fare, 
where  Corriohie,  with  its  burn  and  its  battle 
story,  slopes  down  to  meet  the  fields,  the  farm 
has  in  front,  adjoining-  the  turnpike,  a  held 
which  is,  or  used  to  be  known  as  Montrose's 
Trench.  I  know  not  whether  the 
name  still  lingers  there,  but  I  do  know  that  fifty 
and  sixty  yeans  ago  it  was  familiar  to  people 
in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  them  bom  at 
least  a  hundirod  and  thirty-five  years  ago,.  This 
takes  us  back  more  than  half-way  to  the  time 
(July,  1645)  of  the  encampment,  and  in  such  a 
district  only  the  actual  fact  could  have 
originated  the  name  and  the  tradition  con- 
nected with  it. 

As  further  and  final  proof,  I  would  refer  to 
the  files  of  the  " Aberdeen  Weekly  Journal" 
where  extracts  from  old  Aberdeen  records  ap- 
pear. In  one  of  these  was  a  demand  from 
Montrose  for  certain  sums  or  supplies  for  his 
a'rmy  lying  at  Craigton,  south  of  the  Dill  of 
Fare.  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  terms, 
but  the  description  applies  exactly  to  the  site 
I  refer  to.  The  place  is  in  the  parish  of 
Banchory,  four,  miles  north  of  the  Dec,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  "Irvine  country,"  but  in  that  of 
the  Burnetts,  whose  Castle  of  Crathes,  we  are 
told  (page  95).  had  been  peacefully,  even 
hospitabfy,  surrendered  to  Montrose  about  ten 
monthy  "before  this,  and  two  days  before  the 
sack  of  Aberdeen. 

A. 


"  The  Academy  of  Old  Deer." 

The  "  body  of  high  intellectual  and  con- 
vivial pretensions-"  referred  to  in  the  extract 
from  Robertson  Smith's  Life  given  in  No.  287 
— October  17  (writes  a  correspondent)  was  not 
styled  "the  Aberdeen  Academy,"  but  "the 
Academy  of  Old  Deer."  The  following  inter- 
esting' account  of  this  body  is  furnished  by  Dr 
John  Kerr,  late  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  in 
his  "Memories  Grave  and  Gay,"  my  copy  of 
which  (3rd  edition)  is  dated  1903. 

Of  all  the  pleasant  memories — and  they  are 

many — connected  with  my  fourteen  years  resi- 
dence in  Aberdeen,  none  exceed — I  am  not  sure 
that  they  equal— in  sweetness  of  savour  the 
annual  meetings,  in  the  Manse  of  Old  Deer,  of 
ten  or  twelve  men  of  congenial  tastes,  who 
without  written  constitution  or  formality  of 
any  kind,  gravitated  to  that  manse  in  the  happy 
valley  once  a  year,  under  the  influence  of  such 
a  community  of  taste  in  art,  literature  and 
social  questions  as  made  intercourse  deliglitful, 
the  interchamge  of  opinion  stimulative,  and  the 
evening's  experience  one  of  the  brightest  spots 
of  tho  year.  From  the  large  element  of  art, 
practical  or  critical,  represented  by  its  mem- 
bers, the  association — if  ono  may  dignify  so 
small  a  thing  by  so  grand  a  name — was 
christened  "the  Academy  of  Old  Deer."  No 
one  knows  who  suggested  the  name,  but  it  was 
tacitly  accepted  as  appropriate. 


I  am  sure  I  may  mention  the  iuuuco  of  that 
genial  coterie  'without  giving  offence  to  those 
who  are  still  with  us,  or  to  the  friends  of  those 
who  have  -one  over  to  the  majority.  They 
were  our  host,  the  Hev.  James  Peter,  and  Lis 
brother,  the  Rev.  George  Peter,  of  Kemnay, 
both  excellent  parish  ministers,  of  strong 
artistic  leanings,  and  true-hearted  friends,  be- 
loved by  all  who  knew  them;  Mr  (now  Sir) 
George  Reid  and  his  brother,  A.  D.  Reid,  the 
gifted  and  lamented  George  Paul  Chalmers, 
James  Cadenhead,  all  eminent  in  the  world 
of  art;  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  too  early 
called  away,  whose  brilliancy  of  intellect  re- 
quires no  comment;  John  F.  White,  LL.D.,  a 
critical  and  cultured  student  of  art,  full  of  deep 
sympathy  with  it  in  every  form,  ami  an  ap- 
preciation of  it  reached  by  few  who  are  not 
themselves  artists;  Dr  Gavin  of  Strichen,  a.. 
admirable  specimen  of  the  rural  Gideon  Gray, 
a  man  of  wide  reading,  cultivated  taste,  dignity 
of  bearing,  and  large  heart ;  Dr  Cooper,  a  hard- 
headed,  kindly,  and,  on  occasion,  caustic 
country  doctor;  Mr  (now  Sir)  David  Gill. 
K.C.B.,  tho  eminent  astronomer  at  the  Cape'; 
and  lastly  myself.  Sir  George  and  A.  D.  Roid. 
Sir  David  Gill,  Mr  White,  Mr  Cadenhead,  and 
myself  are  tho  only  survivors  of  that  liappy 
company. 

[Since  this  was  written,  the  two  Rcids  and 
Mr  White  have  died.] 

After  a  dinner  admirably  served,  and  char- 
acterised in  every  respect  by  chastened  taste 
and  refinement,  we  settled  down  to  such  a 
comfortable,  all-round  talk  '"cle  omni  re  scibili 
et  quibusdam  aliis,"  as  is  possible  with  eight 
or  ton,  but  scarcely  possible  with  a  much  larger 
number.  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  such  a 
company  there  was  no  lack  of  topics  for  dis- 
cussion. It  was  understood,  Ihit  without 
written  enactment,  that  any  one  who  chose  to 
contribute  anything  in  the  shape  of  jingle 
would  get  a  willing  and  attentive  hearing. 
There  was  no  meeting  which  was  not  enlivened  by 
contributions  in  which  rhymo  and  humour  were 
orcditaibly  represented.  It  was  supposed  that 
our  host  had  kept  minutes  of  our  proceedings, 
and  that  copies  were  preserved  of  at  least  some 
of  the  verses,  which,  all  more  or  less  humorous, 
and  produced  without  high  aim,  effort,  or  the 
.slightest  view  to  permanence,  were  simple  re- 
cognitions of  tho  Iloratian  "  ckiloe  est  desipere 
in  loco,"  and  a  pleasing  variety  amid  graver 
topics.  Among  his  papers  none  were  found. 
One  of  the  members,  however,  who  has  kept 
a  copy  of  a  rong,  has  placed  it  at  my  disposal. 

'Twas  afF  tho  coast  near  Peterhead, 

In  an  equinbeiial  rah-. 
Five  fishermen  they  hooked  a  <_od 

As  big  an  an  Arctic  whale,  brave  boys, 
With  a   fal,   lal,  etc. 

O  then  said  anc  until  a  nit  her. 

"  We'll  ne'er  win  bad:  to  shore. 
For  sic  a  cod  for  size  and  strength 

We've  never.-  seen  afore,  brave  bovs," 
With  a  fal,  lal,  etc  ' 
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Then  the  cod  put  up  his  heid  and  leuch, 

"Yc'll  no  think   mc  on-eecvil, 
But  or  I  consent  to  gang  on  board 

I'll  seo  you  at  the  deevil,  bravo  boys," 
With  a  fal,  Lai,  etc. 

Then  ho  took  the  lino  atween  his  teeth, 

An'  lie  flapped  his  michty  tail, 
An'  aff  ho  swam  wi'  the  boat  in  tow 

Like  an  engine  on  the  rail,  brave  boys, 
With  a  fal,  lal,  etc 

But  ho  600:1  grew  tired  and  scant  o'  breath, 
An'  the  sv. eat  ran  doun  his  nose; 

So  roun'  he  turned  to  the  fishers  an'  said, 
"I'll  hae  to  gic  in — I  suppose,  brave  boys, 
With  a  fal,  la!,  etc. 

"But  bell  mo  first — an'  dinna  think 

It's  rmli'  o'  nic  to  speir — 
What  ye  intend  to  do  wi'  me?" 
"Ye're    to    gang    to  the  Manse  of  Deer! 
bravo  boss," 

'  With  a  fal,  lal,  etc. 

"  An'  gin  I  gang,  what  tort  o'  folks 

Aie  they  I'm  Likely  to  meet? 
I'm  carefu'  o'  mj  company, 

An'  it's  me  they're  gaun   10  eat!  brave 
boys," 

With  a  fal,  lal,  etc. 

"  0  !  there's  White  and  Kerr  and  other  men 

Hae  sworn  on  you  to  dine — 
They're  frao  the  toon  o'  Aibcrdeen." 

Says  the  cod,   "  Haul  in  your  line,  brave 
boys. 

With  a  fal,  lal,  etc. 

"That  Maister  White!  I  mind  him  wed, 

Wi'  guid  reason  to  do  so, 
For  lie  heuket  me  in  Gamrie  Bay 

S01110  saven  years  ago,  brave  boys, 
With  a  fal,  lal,  etc. 

"  An'  for  the  lave,  since  they're  Aibcrdeen, 

They  maun  bo  worthy  men, 
An'  I  v/ud  sooner  bo  eaten  by  them 

Thau  by  any  folk  I  ken,  bravo  boys, 
With  a  fal,  lal,  etc. 

"Ye  should  liao  tauld  mo  this  at  first; 

I'd  hae  come  o'  my  ain  accord, 
An'  saved  ye  a'  this  weary  vvark, 

So  gie's  a  hoist  on  board,  brave  boys," 
With  a  fal,  lal,  etc. 

Then  they  hauled  him  in  aboard  the  boat, 

In  a  creel  they  did  him  pack, 
An'  they  scut  him  aff  to  Manse  o'  Deer 
On  Betty  Simpson's  back,  brave  boys, 
With  a  fal,  lal,  etc. 

The  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  has, 
lost  nothing  by  the  disappearance  of  the  rest, 
hut  their  preservation  would  have  been,  by 
those  of  us  still  above  ground,  much  valued  as 
a  record  of  .some  "  winged  words,"  much  happy 
laughter,  and  delightful  i.ntavvcou»*so. 


Amusing  Kirk-Scssion  Case. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  St  Nicholas 
kirk-session  registers — 

1st  February,  1697.  The  said  day  anent  ane 
complaint  given  in  by  John  Lichton,  session 
prentise,  against  William  Young,  weaver,  his 
Mr,  for  not  maintaining  him  and  learning  him 
eon  forme  to  his  indenture,  etc.  The  said 
William  Young  compearing  and  ansred  that  he 
had  many  times  taken  back  the  said  John 
Lichton,  his  prentise,  and  wold  have  bene  will- 
ing to  maintain  and  learne  him  his  calling, 
but  that  he  could  not  be  secure  of  his  goods,  he 
being  a  great  picker,  and  aduccxl  severall  in- 
stances of  his  theft,  the  which  the  session  con- 
sidering, with  the  reasons  given  in  by  the  said 
William  Young.  Does  free  him  of  his  prentice 
and  recommends  it  to  the  magistrate  to  punish 
the  said  boy  in  timo  for  fear  lio  become  worse. 

The  Rev,   Br  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars, 

Bursars — (Continued). 

1824.  — To  Peter  Robertson,  son  of  John  R., 
glazier  and  member  Hammermen  Incorporation, 
for  four  years.  Ho  was  M.A.  1828.  Teacher, 
Abordeen. 

1825  — To  John  Sim,  son  of  George  S.. 
weaver,  for  four  years.    Ho  was  M.A.  1829. 

1825.  — To  James  Duffus,  eon  of  John  D.( 
blacksmith,  for  four  years.    He  was  M.A.  1829. 

1826.  — To  Alexander  Smith,  son  of  George  S., 
glazier  and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion, for  four  years.    Ho  was  M.A.  1830. 

1826.— To  George  Clark,  son  of  John  C, 
wright,  for  four  years. 

1826.  — To  William  Fraser,  son  of  James  F., 
shoemaker,  'for  four  years.  He  Avae  M.A.  1830  ; 
M.R.C.S.  1831. 

1827.  — To  Alexander  Russell,  son  of  Alexan- 
der R.,  tailor,  for  four  years.  Ho.  was  M.A. 
1231. 

1828.  — To  John  Robb,  son  of  John  R.,  archi- 
tect and  member  Weaver  Incorporation,  for 
four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1832;  proprietor  of 
Pittrichic,  minister  of  Lon^sido;  died  1899. 

1828.— To  Peter  Grant,  son  of  Peter  G., 
wright,  for  two  years. 

1830.  —  To  John  Donald,  son  of  Andrew  D,. 
baker,  for  two  years.  Ho  was  M.R.C.S.  1855; 
Deputy-Inspector-General,  A.M.D. 

1831.  — To-  James  Carter,  son  of  David  C, 
blacksmith,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1835. 
Banker  in  Chicago. 

1831.— To  Alexander  Shepherd,  son  of  Wit- 
liftn  S.,  weaver,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A. 
1B3S. 
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1831.  — To  James  Smith,  son  of  James  S., 
cabinetmaker  and  member  Weaver  Incorpora- 
tion, for  four  years.    He  was  M.A.  1835. 

1832.  — To  John  Skene,  son  of  Andrew  Skene, 
vtrrighi,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1836 ; 
shcriff-clerk-de.Dute,  Aberdeen,  1340. 

1832. — To  Robert  Jamieson,  son  of  William 
Jamieson,  goldsmith  and  member  Hammermen 
Incorporation,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A. 
1835;  M.D.  (Edin.)  1839;  physician,  Royal 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Aberdeen. 

(To  bo  oontinued.) 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
A  note  of  depursements  beginning  the  1  of 
June  1706. 

1  dito. — My  wife  and  I  went  to  Kilmundie,  and 
we  spent  in  Cragehall  comoing  and  goeing 
(to  bring  in  our  plenishing  out  of  Ecchell) 
2  libs.  2  shiL  ;  wages  to  Foehells  measons, 
1  lib.  9  shil. ;  to  his  nurse  in  Kilmundie.  I5 
libs.  ;  to  the  servants  there,  I£  libs.  ;  for 
hoi's  liayre  comeing  and  goeing,  3  libs.  13 
shil  £11    4  0 

It. — Given  my  wife  for  necessars  to  the  house 
for  tuo  weicks   £5  10  0 

7  June. — For  the  custom  of  three  bolls  meill  T 
gott  out  of  Kilmundie,  6§  shil  £0    6  8 

9  dito.— To  Margit  Caddel,  my  broyrs.  nurse, 
1£  libs. ;  for  his  daughter  Margit  £1  10  0 

10  dito. — Given  my  wife  four  punds  to  buy 
peits   £4   0  0 

13  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  peits,  3  libs. ; 
to  Luduharne  for  the  meale  of  the  house 
wee  possessed  of  his  the  bygon  half-vear  since 
Merts.,  20  libs  !£23   0  0 

14  dito. — To  wifo  for  the  use  of  the  house,  3 
libs. ;  and  to  buy  peits,  3  libs  £6    0  0 

18  dito. — For  chairgeing  my  five  gairdners  wt. 
horning,  18  shil. ;  and  for  a  pynt  of  ciruarie, 

1  lib.  14  shil. ;  and  for  a  dringing  glass,  10 
shil.;  and  for  a  chapen  oyle,  18  shil....  £4   0  0 

21  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house,  3  libs. ;  and  to  Win.  Watt  for  a  pair 
shoucs,  2  lils.  4  shil.  ;  and  for  soiling  tuo 
pairs  and  helpeing  ane  other,  1  lib.  3 
shil  £6   7  0 

22  dito. — Payt  my  taxatione  for  all  my  heritage 
in  Abdn.  "from  Witsonday  1704  to  Witsonday 
1705.  per  particular  dischairge  yrfor  this 
d0at   £22  15  0 

28  dito.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
3  libs.  ;  and  to  herself  to  buy  shous,  aprons, 
etc.,  for  herself,  4  libs.  ;  to  James  Birebners 
nurse  that  nursed  his  first  son  John  a  doller, 

2  libs.  18  shil  £9  18  0 

Spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of  pocket  m  y.,  qi'of 

I  kept  no  account   £2  13  4 


July  1706. 

2  dito.— For  eight  pecks  of  flourc,  at  7  shil. 
p.  peck,  for  cariage  of  it  from  Elgino,  16 
shil.,  is  3  libs.  12  shil.  ;  and  for  a  pund 
tobaco,  10  shil.  ;  and  for  a  quaro  peaper, 
5i  shil  £4   7  6 

4  dito. — To  Alex.  Henderson,  foreman  in  the 
Mideh ingle,  for  the  moncths  of  May  and 
June  in  this  present  yeir,  for  his  waiges,  2 
merks   *.  £1   6  8 

5  dito.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
3  libs.;  and  to  Gilbert  Duff  for  a  water 
bucket,  10  cliil.  ;  for  naills  to  put  up  a  bed 
in  Ja.  Oarnogios  house,  3  shil  £3  15  0 

6  dito. — For  nyne  bolls  lyme,  at  17  shil.  n.  boll, 
is  7  libs.  13  shil.  ;  for  25  loads  sand  to  it,  1 
lib.  1  shil.  ;  for  cariage  of  it,  18  shil.  ;  for 
riddeling  it  and  makeing  it  up,  9 
shil  £10    1  0 

10  dito. — For  a  pair  meukine  sboues  to  my 
wife   £1  10  0 

10  dito. — Payt  John  Gordon  his  account  of 
drougs  t  >  my  wife  since  October  last  yt  we 
came  to  toune,  p.  discharged  a<xt...£25   2  0 

12  dito.— To  my  wife  for  the  vise  of  the 
house   £3   0  0 

12  dito. — To  James  Brobnor  for  2^  punds 
sen  a r,  2^  merits ;  for  a  ston  of  bailie,  1 
Lib.  12  shil.  ;  for  2  wnees  cinnamon,  1S2 
shil. ;  2  wnoc  mease,  9  shil. ;  for  cjie  wnce 
nutmegs,  8  shil.  ;  makes   £5    0  4 

12  dito.— Payt  to  Fechill  for  tuelvo  bolls  meill 

1  bought  from  him  in  sinner  last  for  the 
use  of  the  house,  48^  libs  £48    5  0 

12  dito. — To  James  Hardie,  smith,  for  some 
work  about  the  house   £1    0  0 

13  dito. — For  registration*)  of  our  seasing  on 
the  lands  of  Plahmormond  w-pon  Dr  Gor- 
dons dispositione,  for  my  half  £4  11  0 

14  dito. — For  four  bolls  of  coalls  at  12  libs.  p. 
boll,  6  libs.  ;  and  for  the  cariage  of  them, 
8  shil  .£6   8  0 

15  dito. — For  four  gallons  of  ale  bought  be- 
twixt breuings   £2    8  0 

19  dito. — Given  my  wifo  to  buy  butter  and 
cheisc,  9  libs.  ;  and  for  the  use  of  the  house 
for  the  enscuing  wciek,  3  libs  £12   0  0 

24-  dito.  —  Given  my  wife  to  buy  a  reil  wheile, 

2  libs.;  and  I  spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of 
July  of  pocket  nio.y,  2  libs.,  malts.. .£4    0  0 

(To*  bo  continued.) 


Queries. 


1040.  Parishes  of  Tarland  and  Micvie.— 
When  wcro  these  two  parishes  united,  and 
what  was  the  moving  influence? 

R. 
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1041.  Family  of  Duguid  of  Auchinhove. — 
Where  might  I  find  particulars  regarding  the 
Duguids  of  Auchinhove?  When  did  these  lands 
pa-se  into  their  possession? 


Hnswers* 

9 


1030.  Family  of  King  of  Newmill.— Tho 
lands  of  Newmill,  the  chancellor's,  chantor's, 
archdeacon's,  and  dean's  crofts  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Moray,  with  others,  were  acquired  in 
1684  by  William  King,  factor  and  commissioner 
for  Gordonstown,  and,  afterwards  provost  of 
Elgin.  He  was  succeeded  in  Newmill,  etc.,  by 
his  eldest  surviving  ©on,  "William,  by  bis  second 
marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Geor.'/e 
dimming  of  Loehtervandich,  sometime  provost 
of  Elgin.  William  King  was  6heriff-dcpute  of 
Elginshire,  and  subsequently  convener  of  the 


county.  He  married  first  (with  no  issue)  Ann, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Tulloch  of  Tannachy,  and, 
secondly,  Marjory,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Gordon  of  Dykeside.  William  King,  eldest  son 
of  the  latter  marriage,  succeeded,  and  dying 
unmarried,  July  21,  1800,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Joseph,  who  was  provost  of  Elgin 
1806-9.  He  died  4th  December,  1809,  and  with 
him,  it  is  believed,  the  male  line  of  the  King 
family  terminated 

R. 

1039.  A  Famous  Jacodite  Poet.— Regarding 
Jan  Marmdaeh,  or  Lorn,  the  celebrated  Jacobite 
poet,  Jervise,  in  his  "  Epitaphs  and  Inscrip- 
tions," E,  p.  143,  gives  the  following:— " On 
the  west  side  of  the  burying- -round  [of  Duthil], 
unmarked,  as  yet,  by  any  monument,  lie  the 
remains  of  Manndach,  who,  after  the  defeat  of 
his  party  at  Culloden,  found,  in  his  flight  from 
the  battlefield,  an  asylum  in  the  farmhouse  of 
Lochanhully,  where  he  died,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, caused  by  fatigue  and  disappointment.'' 

W.  B. 
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Aberdeen  Moderators, 

Rev.  Thomas  Nicol,  D.D.  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism  in  Aberdeen  University,  has 
been  selected  as  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  pre- 
sent year.  Professor  Nicol  (said  the  "  Aber- 
deen Daily  Journal"  of  19th  November  last) 
will  be  the  fourteenth  Moderator  selected  from 
the  city  of  Aberdeen  since  the  General 
Assembly  of  1560 — otn<  of  the  fourteen  was 
selected  twice.  Including  Erskine  of  Dun, 
superintendent  of  Angus  and  Mearns  and  one 
of  the  stalwarts  in  the  Reformation  period, 
the  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland  have 
furnished  tlie  Moderator  of  the  Church  on 
twenty  occasions,  Erskine  himself  being  five 
times  appointed.  In  the  past  353  years  there 
has  only  been  otic  Kincardineshire  minister  so 
honoured.  It  will  he  observed  that  ministers 
of  Alford  have  been  twice  selected— three  times, 
if  Tullynessle,  now  joined  to  Alford,  be  also 
taken.  Cf  late  years  there  have  been  Modera- 
tors who,  either  before  or  after  their  tenure 
of  the  office  were  intimately  connected  with 
Aberdeen  and  the  north,  bor  instance.  Rev. 
J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  minister  at 
the  Barony,  Glasgow,  previously  of  the  East 
Parish  Church,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  Prin- 
cipal of.  Aberdeen  University,  was  Moderator 
in  18D3:  and  in  1907  the  honour  fell  to  Rev. 
J.  P.  Mil  ford  Mitchell,  D.D.,  Convener  of  ihe 
Colonial  Committee,  and  previously  of  the 
West  Church,  Aberdeen. 

City  Ministers. 

1573    (August).— Alexander    Arbuthnot,  Princi- 
pal of  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
1577  (April).— Do. 

1597  (March).— Peter  Blackburn,  minister  at 
Aberdeen  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen! 

1650.— Alexander  Cant,  A.M.,  minister  at  Aber- 
deen. 

1746.— John  Lumsden,  Profesoor  of  Divinity, 
King's  College,  Aberdeen. 

1764.— Alexander  Gemrd.  D.D..  Profes-nr  of 
Theology.  Marisel  a]  College,  Aberdeen. 

1786.— Duncan  Shaw,  D.D.,  minister  at  Aber- 
deen. 

1803.— Gilbert  Gerard,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Aberdeen. 

1807.— James  Sheriffs,  D.D.,  minister  at  Aber- 
deen. 

1821.— Duncan  Mearns,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Aberdeen. 


1829.— Patrick  Forbes,  D.D.,  minister  at  Old 
Machar,  and  Professor  of  Hunuanity, 
King's  College,  Aberdeen. 

1864.— William  R.  Pine,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

1874  — Samuel  trail,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

Systematic  Theology,  Aberdeen. 
1882.— William    Milligan,    D.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  Aberdeen. 

Other  Northern  Ministers. 

1564  (December). — John  Erskine  of  Dun,  bupcr- 

intendent  of  Angus  and  Mearns. 

1565  I  December). — Do. 

1566  (June)— Do. 
1566  (December). — Do. 

1571  (August).— Gilbert  Gardin,  minister  tat 
Fordyce. 

1572  (August),— John  Erskine. 

1605. —  John  Forbes,  A.M.,  minister  at  Alford. 

1608.— James  Paw.  A.M.,  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
af i erwai<!s  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 

1734.— James  Gordon,  A.M.",  minister  at  Alford. 

1778.— Part ick  Grant,  D.D.,  minister  at  Urray. 

1815. — Lewis  Gordon,  D.D.,  minister  at  Drainie. 

1325. — George  Cook.  D.D.,  minister  at  Laurence- 
kirk, afterward.-  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophv  in  St  Andrews  University. 

1846—  James  Paull,  D.D..  minister  at  Tully- 
nessle. 

1852.— Lewis.  W.  Fori  es.  D.D.,  minister  at 
Boharm. 

1862.— James  Bissct,  D.D..  minister  at  Bourtie. 

1875  — Janes   Sellar,   D.D..   minister  at  Aber- 

lour. 

1884.— Peter  M'Kcnzic,  D.D.,  minister  at 
Urquhar t,  Ding w all. 

1887. — George  Hutchison,  D.D.,  minister  at 
Banchory-Ternan. 

1900. — Norman  Maeleod,  D.D.,  minister  iat  In- 
verness. 

1905  __Andiew  J.  Milne,  LL.D.,  minister  at 
Fyvie. 

Uxited  Free  Church  Moderators. 

The  Moderator  of  the  United  Free  Chureh 
f  o  •  the  year,  thou/di  not  an  Aberdeen 
or  northern  minioter,  is  an  Aber- 
donian  by  birth  and  education  —  Rev. 
George  Reith,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Mr  G-eorge  Reith,  who  was  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the  Scottish  North- 
Fastern  Railway  Company,  the  headquarters  of 
which  were  in  Aberdeen,  but  who  was  after- 
wards more  widely  known  as  the  manager  of 
tho  Clyde  Navigation  Trust.  He  studied  at 
Aberdeen  University  graduating  M.A.  in  1861, 
and  took  his  divinity  course  at  tho  New  Col- 
lego,  Edinburgh.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
colleague  and  successor  to  Rev.  Dr  Robert 
Buchanan  in  the  ministry  of  the  Free  College 
Church  (afterwards  the  United  Free  College 
Church),  Glasgow,  became  in  time  the  sole 
minister,  but  retired  in  1909.  when  tho  con- 
gregation united  with  that  of  Kelvingrove 
Church.  His  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  in  1892. 
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Since  the  Disruption  in  1843,  Aberdeen  has 
given  seven  Moderators  either  to  the  Free  or 
the  United  Free  Church  as  follows— 

1846. — Dr  Hobert  James  Brown,   Professor  of 

Greek  at  Maxischal  College. 
1872.—  Dr    Charles    J.    Drown,    Now  North 

Church,  Edinburgh  (brother  of  the  late 

Principal  David  Brown).  , 
1885.— Dr  Datvid  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Free 

College,  Aberdeen. 

1892.  — Dr  William  Garden  Blaikie,  Professor  of 

Apologetics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the 
New  College,  Edinburgh  (son  of  the  late 
Provost  James  Blaikie,  Aberdeen). 

1893.  —  Dr  Walter  C.  Smith,  Free  High  Church, 

Edinburgh   (author  of   "Olrig  Grange" 

and  other  poems). 
1908. — Dr  Robert  Daws,  Livingstonia. 
1913. — Dr    James    Ivcrach,    Principal    of  the 

Unite. 1  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
Other  Moderators  hailing  from  north  of  Aber- 
deen wi  re  (including  Principal  ivernch):— 
1884.— Walter  R.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Thurso. 
1388.—  Gustavus  Aird,  D.D.,  Creich. 
1896.— William  Miller,    CLE.,    D.D.,  LL.D., 

Madras. 

U.P.  Chukch  Moderators. 

The  only  Moderators  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  furnished  by  Aberdeen  were:  — 

1850. — 'The   Rev.   Henry   Angus,    St  Nicholas 
Church. 

1899  — Dr  John  Robson,  SI  Nicholas  Church. 

The  Reformation  and  the  Glens. 

The  year  1560  marked  the  death-blow  of  the 
old  regime.  But  in  reality  it  needed  httle 
violence  to  thrust  over  an  ancient  church,  whose 
stability  had  been  sapped  by  those  who  had 
ceased  long  .since  to  live  truly  in  the  old 
traditions.  The  year  just  mentioned  was  the 
year  of  Edinburgh,  when  popery  was  forbidden 
in  tho  land,  and  the  celebration  of  the  mass 
had  punishments  attached  to  it.  For  the  first 
offence  the  officiating  priest  was  to  have  his 
L'ooJti  confiscated  ;  for  the  second  lie  was  to  be 
banished  from  the  realm:  and  the  reward  of 
a  third  time's  lapse  was  death  itself.  It  "was 
a  movement  that  appealed  with  tremendous 
force  to  the  lords  and  lairds  of  Scotland,  hungry 
for  the  lends  of  the  churchinen,  and  throwing 
themselves  with  all  their  sticngth  into  the  up- 
heaval, taking  care  of  their  own  safety,  re- 
membering the  accident  which  happened  to 
Samson  of  old,  they  emerged,  sonic  of  them 
with  fair  afo'beys  to  dwell  in.  or  to  quarry  hewn 
material  from  for  the  building  <  f  walls  and 
outhouses;  all  <>f  them,  at  any  rate,  mucli 
helped  towards  enlargement  of  domain. 

Tlie  influence  of  this  movement  was  felt, 
most  naturally,  first  by  the  clad)  ns  in  the 
vicinity  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  bui  it 
penetrated  along  the  shatfi  and  glens,  till  it 


touched  the  lives-  of  the  simple  folks  in  the 
claehans  there.  The  chiefs  varied  much  in 
their  relation  to  the  new  Protestant  faith. 
Mac-Lean  had  been  abroad,  and  was  convinced 
of  ancient  error,  and  by  his  immediate  influence 
made  his  clan  probably  the  earliest  Presby- 
terians of  the  West.  Mackintosh  and  Lovat 
also  tinned  their  backs  on  Romanism,  the  latter 
securing  Boauly  by  the  change.  But 
Glengarry,  Chisholm  of  Strathglass, 
and  Iluntly  remained  steadfast.  The 
greatest  Presbyterian  of  thorn  all,  however,  was 
Argyll. 

The  relations  between  the  people  and  tho 
chiefs  in  this  matter  of  faith  presented  fre- 
quently peculiar  features.  In  some  chins  it  re- 
quired only  the  expression  of  the  feudal  lord's 
will,  and  the  docile  clansmen  obeyed.  It  ib  told 
of  more  than  one  community  that  the  chief, 
having  built  a  little  wattled  chapel  on  the  side 
of  the  way  opposite  to  the  old  Catholic  struc- 
ture, performed  the  work  of  reformation  by 
standing  in  the  space  between,  and  as  the  quiet 
c-lachan  people  came  slowly  out  to  worship, 
herded  them  into  tho  new  place  with  his-  long 
walking-cane,  while  like  one  man  they  obeyed. 
It  gave  those  of  the  old  faith  an  excuse  for 
laughter,  and  to  this  day  in  the  west  the  church 
of  Knox  and  the  Reformers  is  spoken  of  as 
"the  church  of  the  yellow  stick." 

Such  implicit  obedience  was  not,  however, 
the  rule.  For  instance,  Lovat's  people  remained 
Catholic  for  the -most  part,  though  their  chief 
had  changed.  Nor  did  the  bond  of  a  common 
faith  bind  rival  chieftains  together,  teaching 
them  to  forget  and  to  bury  ancient  feud. 
Argyll  was  politically  distrusted  bv  the  High- 
land leaders,  and  it  was  awkward  for  Pro- 
testantism that  he  was  its  most  influential  re- 
presentative in  the  north,  for  certain  of  the 
strongly  Presbyterian  clans,  remembering  lands 
reft  from  them,  and  power  and  position 
diminished  and  blighted  through  the  political 
economy  of  the  great  head  of  the  Campbells, 
waited  in  movements  affecting  perhaps  the  most 
vital  interests  of  the  faith,  apparently  to  see 
on  which  side  Argyll  would  declare  his  ad- 
herence, when  they  immediately  threw  all  their 
weight  upon  the  other.  A  close  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Western  Presbyterian  clans  in 
tho  Covenanting  period  will  be  illuminating  in 
this  connection. 

In  some  places  the  great  reforming  upheaval 
hardly  made  itself  felt  at  all.  li  never 
thoroughly  broke  its  wav  through  the  mountain 
barrier  into  Strathglass,.  Ix)chaber,  Moidart, 
Knoydart,  Banffshire,  and  Braeinar,  which  are 
still  to-day  haunts  of  the  ancient  worship,  the 
district  of  Morar  being  especially  marked  out 
in  thus  respect  from  others,  being  «*  Morar 
bcannachte,"  "blessed  Morar,"  because  till  re- 
cent times  the  voice  of  Protestantism  had  not 
been  heard  within  its  boundaries.  It  is;  even 
now  a  truly  Catholic  country.  The  wave  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  submerged  everything  in  the 
low  country,  broke  along,  the  inviolable  out- 
posts of  the  mountains,  and  rolled  back  in  a 
long  obb  of  centuries.— "  Scottish  Life-  and 
Poetry,    by  Laucldan  Maclean  Watt. 
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Scourie's  Cairn,  CushnSc* 

In  the  issue  of  this  journal  of  August  1. 
1906,  my  happy  friend,  the  Rev.  George  Wil- 
liams, Thornhill,  Stirling,  described  Sourie's 
Cairn,"  which'  once  raised  its  head  on  fcl.o 
West  Brae  of  Baichimmie.  Mr  Henderson,  in 
his  "Aberdeenshire  Epitaphs,"  as  printed  in 
the  same  issue,  scorned  to  associate  Souric  with 
Patrick  Gordon  of  Glcnbucket  (died  1666),  and 
the  hitter's  accession  at  the  Rebellion,  for  which 
ho  repented  in  1647.  Patrick  may  have  been 
a  reiver,  but  I  think  tho  eaini  must  have  com- 
memorated one  Alexander  Sowr,  whose  death 
was  attributed,  on  the  "  malitious  information  " 
of  Adam  Gordon  of  Glcnbucket  (.died  1693),  >.-on 
of  Patrick  aforesaid,  to  Alexander  Strachan  cf 
Glenkindie.  Straclian  -was  "  disgrace fullio  " 
arrested  by  George  Gordon  of  Ed  in,  ^lassie, 
Hu.^h  Gordon  of  Kirkliill,  and  William  Goidbn 
at  Mill  of  Gartly,  and  taken  on  bare  horse- 
back to  G ten-bucket's  house  in  April,  1676 
("  Privy  Council  Register,"  3rd  scries,  vol.  v., 
p.  109),  apparently  in  connection  with  the 
slaughter  of  Sowr,  for  which  he  "was  wrong- 
fully fined  £20,000  Scots,  as  he  complained  to 
the  Soots  Parliament  in  Julv,  1695  ("Acts," 
vol.  ix.,  p.  474).  The  £20,000  was  paid  over  to 
Sir  Adam  Bfcvir  of  Carbcrry.  I  think  this  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  Charles  Gordon  of 
Braco  (in  the  Garioch),  ensign  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Guard,  assaulted  Sir  Adam  Blair, 
younger  of  Carbcrry,  in  1684  (Fountainhall's 
"  Historical  Notices  "). 

J.  M.  Btjllocii. 

Carlyle  on  Hie  Father. 

The  following  interesting  passage  occurs  in 
the  recently-published  Life  of  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  the  American  professor  and  author,  in 
a  note  from  his  Journal:  — 

Monday,  December  9,  1872. 

Went  to  see  Carlyle.  Ho  was  alone  in  his 
study.  He  took  hid  long  pipe,  drew  his  chair 
up  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  talk  in  his 
pleasantest  vein,  going  on  from  one  re- 
miniscence to  another  of  his  childhood ;  of  life 
in  Dum.frieSb.hire  in  his  early  years;  of  his 
father  la'nd  grandfather;  how  the  latter  saw  the 
Young  Pretender's  army  in  '45,  and  of  his 
adventures  with  it. 

"  There  were  few  book.s  among  the  farmers 
in  those  days,  but  somehow  when  my  grand- 
father was  well  on  in  years  a  stray  copy  of 
Anson's  Voyages  drifted  into  his  hands,  and 
a  friend  of  his  woidd  come  over  in  tho  evenin' 
and  tho  two  auld  men  wad  read  the  book 
aloud  to  each  other.  And  after  that  there 
oamo  the  Arabian  Nights  (which  has  given  mo 
more  pleasure  in  my  lifetime  than  any  other), 
and  night  after  night  the  old  men  sat  rcadin'  it, 
and  ono  night  my  father  who  had  listened  to 
some  o'  their  rcadin'  felt  called  ti/pon  to  utter 


his.  protest,  and  he  said,  'It  made  him  wonder 
to  see  two  auld  men  who  had  a  great  respect 
for  truth  amusin'  themselves  with  what  was 
a  me: o  collection  o'  improbabilities  an'  false- 
hoods; ho  had  listened  for  several  nights  with- 
out hearing  a  single  word  of  fact,  that  it  was 
all  a  confusion  of  every  sort  o'  nonsense  and 
untruth.'  And  so  he  lifted  up  Ids  voice  against 
it,  not  lit  all  out  of  any  want  o'  respect,  for  he 
was  a  varra  pious  and  dutiful  son,  but  simply 
because  he  couid  not  conceive  o'  anythin'  but 
harm  coin  in'  from  such  plain  disregard  of 
actual  realities — but  ye  may  believe  he  was; 
never  again  norm  it  ted  to  take  part  in  those 
delightful  readings. 

"  Na.  my  father  was  not  what  ye  call  a 
cheerful  num.  but  he  was  far  from  morose;  ho 
was  very  eeriouiS,  not  sinilin'  much,  and  as  for 
hiy  laugh,  perhaps  ye  might  hear  it  as  often 
as  once  in  three  or  four  year.;,  but  then  it  was 
a  laugh  that  filled  the  lon.z  silence.  A  solitary 
lifo  ho  had,  of  much  mute  contemplation,  and 
I  never  knew  a  greater  natural]  faculty." 

A  Wail  from  EcSlsibisrgh, 

"OWKE  MONY  ABERDON1ANS." 

YVi*  a  birth-rate  on  the  fa', 
Emigration-drain,  an'  a', 

We   can    hardly    baud    awa'    the  grumole- 
tonians ; 
But.  the  burden  o'  my  crack 
Is  the  faar  waur  fac' 

The  toun's  getting  pack'd  wi'  Aberdonians. 

They're  a  breed  o'  the  North, 
Yont  tiie  Ochils  an'  the  Forth, 

And   they   think   thcirsels  a  match  for  ouy 
"  tony  "  anes  ; 
They  dinna  mind  a  knock, 
An   they  dinna  see  a  joke. 
They're    a    granite-neidit    folk,    the  Aber 
donians. 

In  the  dark  i'  the  street, 
The  Bobbies  on  their  beat — 

Ye  ken  them  by  the  feet  (an'  they're  boa  my 
anes!) 

Sae  ye  ken  them  by  their  tang, 
'iheir  gweed  an'  sal  an'  sun/j  — 
Tho  accent  an'  tho  slang  o'  Aberdonians. 

In  the  bank,  in  the  shop, 
They  are  climbin'  to  the  top, 

An'     they're    layin'     down     the    law  like 
Polonians ; 
Ye  canna  tak'  a  oar, 
Or  your  w hitter  at  a  bar, 

W'i'oot   windcriii'   faur  ye    ire,    with  Aber- 
donians. 

In  the  schules,  in  tho  kirks, 
In  the  marts  amang  the  stirks, 

They're  up  at  Cambridge,  too,   among  the 
Johnians ; 
In  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand, 
And  tho  North  o'  Paddy's  Land, 
Tho    country's    gettin'    mann'd    wi'  Aber- 
donians. 
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And  they  dinna  bide  at  hame — 
They  cross  the-  ocean  faem, 

They're  in  Paris,  they're  aiming  the  Pata- 
gomans; 
Keek  every  country  through, 
Fra  China  to  Peru — 

The  world's  getting  fou'  o'  Aberdonian.s  ! 

Wi'  the  skailin'  o'  the  haunts 
0'  the  Ogilvies  an'  Grants, 
There's  hardly  noo  a  "chantoe"  loft  for  ony 
anea ; 

In  the  street  and  on  the  strand. 
On  the  watter  an'  tho  land, 

The  supply's  beyond  demand,  o'  Aberdoniuns. 

Wi'  a  clout,  rnair  or  less 
They  scour  amang  the  gress 

Like  the  Zulus- — or  that  ancient  Babylonian!* 
Or  they  figure  in  the  hap 
0'  an  Arab,  or  a  Jap, 

But,  peerin'  thro'  the  wrap,  they're  Abcr- 
clonian. 

They  say  that  when  the  Polo 
Was  discover'd  (on  my  soul 
I  believe  it!)   thero  were   footprints — mony 
ane ! 

And  tho  lac'  will  yet  bo  seen 
They  cam'  fra  Aberdeen — 
Or  that  Amundsen  himsel's  an  Abordonian' 
Hugh  IIalibukton. 
Weekly  Scotsman,"  November  22. 

Solan  Geese. 

Tho  present  gannct  population  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  estimated  at  about 
100,000  bird-,  of  which  75,000  probably  breed 
on  the  eight  nesting  bites  about  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles.  Of  these  the  Bags  Pock  and 
St  Kilda  with  its  adjoining  islets  aro  the  most 
famous,  the  last  being  tho  home  of,  perhaps,  as 
many  g&nnete  as  all  the  other  haunts  put  to- 
gether. Thirty-live  years  ago  the  "gagling 
L'ai.nle"  ctood  in  danger,  if  not  of  extinction,  at 
least  of  persecution  which  would  have  made  it 
much  scarcer  than  it  is  (as  it  was,  in  fact, 
driven  away  from  its  ancient  home  on  Lundy 
Island);  and  it  was  largely  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  "The  Tmiw "  that  that  protec- 
tion was  afforded  to  the  poor  bird  under  which 
its  numbers  now  seem  to  be  definitely  increasing. 
So  great  was  the  market  value  of  gannets  for 
food,  as  well  as  of  the  oil  made  from  their  fat, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  is  said  that  the  harvest  on  the  Bass 
was  worth  £200  a  year.  By  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  rock  still  produced  a 
revenue  of  £120.  Both  gannets  and  their  eggs, 
We  know,  have  been  served  at  Royal  tables. 
"  Solan*  "  figured  in  the  household  accounts  of 
both  James  IV.  and  James  V.  of  Scotland  at 
about  one  shilling  apiece;  and  as  late  as  1820 
the  eggs  were  served  to  the  Poyal  Family  at 
Buckingham   Palace,   and  were   "admitted  to 

*  Neb.  {verb,  sap.) 


be  indistinguishable  from  plovers'  eggs."  Most 
people  nowadays,  however,  find  the  musky 
flavour  of  the  eggs  too  strong  to  be  pleasant  ; 
and  as  for  the  birds,  though  it  has  been  said 
that  "  the  art  of  coclkery  cannot  form  a  dish 
of  Such  delicate  flavour,  and  combining  tho 
tastes  of  flesh  and  fish,  as  a  roasted  folan 
goose,"  the  fishy  smell  during  culinary  treat- 
ment is  so  overpowering  that  they  can  hardly  be 
cooked  indoors.  Happily,  however,  they  have 
ceased  to  be  a  recognised  article  of  diet ;  and. 
the  depredations  of  "sportsmen"  being  limited 
by  law,  the  birds  can  now  multiply  at  such  a 
pace  as  their  precarious  lives  and  the  fact  that 
they  lay  only  one  egg  in  a  season  will  permit.— 
"Times  Literary  Supplement,"  November  20. 

Tho  Rev.  Br  WSSBtam  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursaro. 

1  >  u  R  s  A.ES — (Co  n  tinned) , 

1832.— To  Alexander  Cobban,  son  of  James 
('.,  wright,  for  four  years,  lie  was  M.A.  (Hon. 
Dist.)  1836.  and  became  minister  of  Rat  hen ; 
author. 

1832.  — To  George  Russell,  son  of  William  R., 
tailor,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1836,  and 
became  u  merchant  in  London. 

1833.  — To  Alexander  Barron,  son  of  Alex- 
ander B.,  baker,  for  two  years. 

1833.  — To  John  Barron,  brother  of  preceding, 
for  two  years. 

1834.  — To  Robert  White,  son  of  James  W., 
architect,  member  Wrights  and  Coop  ere  Incor- 
poration, for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1838; 
-M  B.  1341;  M.D.  1842,  Liverpool,  and  subse- 
quently in  Aberdeen. 

1835.  — To  Jolrn  Lyon,  son  of  John  L.,  wright, 
for  two  years. 

1835.  — To  Andrew  Donald,  son  of  Andrew  D., 
baker,  for  four  years;  He  was-  M.A.  1839,  and 
became  minister  of  F.C.,  Blackford. 

1836.  — To  David  Marshall,  .son  of  David  M., 
glazier  and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion, for  four  years. 

1836. — To  Hugh  Smith,  son  of  George  S., 
glazier  and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion, for  two  years. 

1836.  — To  Peter  Barron,  >>on  of  above-men- 
tioned Alexander  B.,  baker,  for  two  yeans. 

1837.  —  To  Walter  Chalmers  Smith,  son  of 
Walter  S.,  wright,  for  four  years.  lie  wacs 
M.A.  1841;  D.D.  (Glasgow!  1869;  LL.D.  (Abd.) 
1876;  LL.D.  (Edin.J  1893.  Minister,  Presby- 
terian Church,  Pentonville,  London,  1850;  F.C., 
Orwell,  1853;  Roxburgh  F.C.,  Edinburgh,  1857: 
Tron  F.C.,  Glasgow,  1862;  High  F.C.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1876;  retired  1895;  poet;  died  1908. 

1537^ — ry0  S.  Philips,  son  of  Andrew  P., 
cabinetmaker,  for  one  year. 

1838.  — To  Alexander  Dunn,  son  of  John  D.. 
for  three  years. 
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1839.— To  William  Jamieson,  son  of  William 
J.,  goldsmith,  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion, for  three  years. 

1839.— To  William  Williams,  son  of  James 
W.,  cooper,  for  two  years. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

The  mckart 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
July  and  August.  1706. 

24  July. — I  went  with  my  wife  to  Kilmundie  to 
see  her  father  and  mother-in-law,  and  lioni 
thence  to  Peterhckl,  where  we  stayd,  drink- 
ing of  tiie  mineral  water  six  day  us  ;  a. id  then 
returned  to  Kilmundie;  wee  stayed  in  the 
countrie  in  all  '-ill  tho  14  A;jusi,  uch.  is  21 


dayes ;  1  spent  in  tin-  sd.  time  «>cr  ac- 
count £20   0  0 

15  dito. — Fur  wcavoincj  tuo  pairs  blanket.,  to 
Deacon  Gordon   £2   4  0 

16. dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  neccssars  to  the 
house,  the  insetting  weick   £5    0  0 

16  dito. — For  a  woraet  deamo.sk  gounc  to  my 
wife,  and  2  pairs  gloves   £20    4  (J 

17  dito. — To  A&nes  Chalmers  in  pairt  of  hor 
fee  this  somer   £0  14  6 

19  and  20  day  of  Agust— I  pay  l  o  libs.  1  sliil. 
of  weaves  for  shcareing  niy  lirst  soune  land 


in  the  •Saudic  lands,  and  f<jr  19  pynts  <-f  ;  ie 
to  them  at  there  daycts  and  betwixt  dayetSi 


1  lib.  5J,  shil  £4    6  6 

22  dito. — To  John  Smith,  1  lib.  11  shil.,  qeh.  wt. 
9  shil.  for  1£  bolls  draff,  coroplcits  his  quar- 
ters milck  from  the  iiooc.ay  to  Lam  is 
kst   £1  11  0 

23  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
3  libs. ;  and  lor  13  pynts  of  ale  to  the  house 
betwixt  brewings,  17^  shil.,  maks  £3  17  4 


23  dito.— To  Jaanee  Hardie  for  putting  on  four 
hone  girds  and  tuo  irone  handsels  upon  a 
burn  stand,  1  lib.  12  shil.  ;  for  the  stand 
itself,  to  Gilbert  Duff,  ooupcr,  1  lib.  2 
shil  £2  14  0 

24  dito. — Payt  for  sheareing  the  rest  of  my 
bearo  in  the  Sandie  lands,  19  shil.  ;  and  for 
ale  to  the  shearers  and  snuff,  6§  shil. .£1    5  8 

No'ta. — I  have  in  all  seaventie  thrcaves  and 
2  shaves  on  the  broad  rigcrs. 
24  dito. — For  the  ubieviat  of  our  ajdicationc 
a.£rt.  Crimond,  2  libs.  ;  for  takcing  the  m- 
feftment  and  hi.yeing  on  the  sunirnondsess  otf 
poinding  on  the  ground,  1  lib.  12  shil.  ;  to 
Thomas  Shand  for  ecroneing  the  seaseing, 
and  for  drink  moy.,  14^  shil.  ;  (this  is  for  my 
half)  makes  £4    6  6 

30  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  raecessars  to  the 
house,  3  libs. ;  and  ;'or  maekirrg  and  dressing 
tuo  pairs  blanckcts,  1  lib.  3  shil.  (17^  ells  at 
1$  shil.  p.  ell)  makes   £4    3  0 

31  dito.- For  udit  bolls  of  coalls  at  1  lib.  10  hi!, 
p.  boll,  is  12  libs.  ;  for  cariaige  of  them  from 
tire  shore  at  2  shil,  p.  boll,  16  shil. ...£12  16  0 

31  dito.— Payt  for  lcadein.g  inv  Uv.ro  from  the 
S>andieh:nda  to  Kirkldlls  barno,  at  t!  back 


syde,    1    Jib.    16    shil.    (forbv    meat  and 

drink)   £1  16  0 

31  dito. — For  a  gallon  of  ale  to  the  use  of  the 

house   £0  12  0 

Spent  from  the  14  Agust  yt.  I  come  homo  from 

Bucban,  to  the  last   £1    8  0 


September  1706. 

3  dito. — For  mending  the  springe  of  my  watch 
qeh.  T  broke  at  Peterhcid  1  lib.  10  shil.;  and 
for  a  pound  of  tobacco,  10  shil..  is  ...£2   0  0 

6  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  tho 
house  |for  a  weick   £3  0  0 

13  dito, — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  for  a  weick   £3    0  0 

14  dito. — Payt  my  teind  and  few  for  my  half 
net  in  the  Midchin-glo  for  soasone  of  fishing 
1705  is   £12  18  2 

16  dito— Payt  to  Mr  James-  Dalgardcn  for 
wojuvoina:  my  wifos  ry dicing  cloths,  being 
tuelvc  oils  of  oomlet   £4   5  0 

17  dito.— For  ancasteing  John  Ritchie's  house 
mcale  for  the  current  ycir   £0  11  0 

20  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  £3   0  0 

24  dito. — For  ale  betwixt  hreuing.  1^  libs.  ;  for 
4  pund  stcartch,  12  shil.  ;  for  a  pound 
candle,  4  shil.  :  given  my  wife  to  buy  poit<=. 
1  lib.  14  shil  £4   0  0 

27  dito.— Given  my  wife  to  buy  neccssars  to  the 
house  £3  0  0 

Spent  in  tho  said  moneth  of  Septr.  of  pocket 

mow,  quhrof  1  kept  no  account  £2  16  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1042.  Barony  of  Murtle,  Deeside. — Has 
any  reader  seen  the  Court  Book  of  this  old 
barony?  Is  it  known  to  be  still  in  preservation, 
and,  if  so.  where? 

H. 


Hnswers. 


1034.  Moxquiiitter  Parish. — As  the  parish 
of  Monquhitter  was  only  created  in  1649,  being 
disjoined  from  the  pari  h  of  Turriff,  it  "would 
have  no  patron  saint — unless,  indeed,  it  shared 
with  Turriff  in  the  patronage  O'f  St  Congan. 

Q. 

1041.  Family  of  Drorm  of  Auciiinhove. — 
"  G  "  is  recommended  to  consult  Colonel 
Leslie's  "  Historical  Records  of  the  Family  of 
Leslie,"  vol.  id.,  pp.  435-65.  It  \c>  there  stated 
that  Robert  Deguid,  about  1445,  married 
Elizabeth  of  Palermo,  Auehinhovc,  and  Wart- 
hill,  and  that  their  son,  Robert  Duguith  suc- 
ciMMhxl  his  moth,  r  in  the  lands  of  Auehinhove. 

C. 
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The  Aberdeen  frlilcstcncs. 

-  Mr  0eorgc  Kobb.  Adelphi  Court,  has  issued 
a  very  handy  card  containing  information  as  • 
to  the  precise  situation  of  the  Grst  and  second 
milestones  on  the  roads  radiating  from  Aber- 
deen. We  append  the  details.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  miles  are  not  measured,  us  is  often 
imagined,  from  a  common  centre,  such  as  the 
Market  Cru=s  or  the  old  Tolbooih.  but  have 
apparently  been  measured  from  the  line  of  the 
oid  "freedom"  boundary  of  the  burgh,  where 
the  "country  road  "  began — 

Suspension  Bridge  Road. — lriiv>t  milestone 
about  100  yards  south  of  bridge,  measures  one 
mile  from  centre  of  semi-circular  end  of  New 
Market,  via  Wellington  Road  (before  diverted 
for  railway),  College  Street,  Bow  bridge,  and 
Green.  One  mile  via  Wellington  Road  as  now- 
diverted  and  Bridge  Street  gives  a  point  in 
Union  Street  50  feet  or  thereby  east  of  Belmont 
Street. 

Holburn  Street. — Second  milestone  opposite 
the  end  of  Ruthricston  Road,  measures  two 
miles  from  Castle  Street  opposite  end  of  King 
Street,  via  Holburn  Street  and  Union  Street. 
The  cast  end  of  Great  Western  Road  is  one 
mile  from  the  same  point. 

Great  Western  Road.— First  milestone  about 
15  yards  south-west  from  Nelliicld  Place. 
Second  milestone  about  100  yards  west  of  city  j 
boundary,  measures  two  miles  from  west  side 
of  Market  Street,  via  Green,  Hardgate,  Union 
Glen,  etc.  Measured  along  tramway  route,  two 
miles  gives  a  point  in  Union  Street  50  feet  or 
thereby  west  of  St  Nicholas  Street. 

Skene  Road.— Second  milestone  at  Woodond 
Cottage,  measures  two  miles  from  a  point  in 
Union  Street  opposite  Bon-Accord  Terrace,  via 
Albyn  Place ;  or  measured  along  Skene  Street, 
gives  a  point  30  yards  or  thereby  east  of 
Chapel  Street. 

Mid  Stocket  Road.— First  milestone  at  Mile- 
End,  measures  one  milo  from  junction  of  Den- 
burn  with  Green,  thence  via  Denburn,  Jack's 
Brae,  Short  Loanings,  and  Rosemount  Place. 
\  ia  Rosemount  Viaduct,  one  mile  gives  a  point 
in  Union  Street  opposite  Trinity  Hall. 

Inverurie  Road.— First  milestone  in  Great 
Northern  Road,  near  Old  Boat  House,  measures 
one  mile  from  a  point  in  George  Street  opposite 
Catherine  Street. 

Bridge  of  Don —Second  milestone  about  600 
yards  north  of  Bridge  of  Don,  measures  two 
miles  from  centre  of  overlinc  bridge  over  rail- 
way in  King  Street. 
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The  Founder  of  Bntiusts'i&l  Scfo3c!s. 

A  little  book  on  "  Sheriff  Watson  of  Aber- 
deen," just  published  in«  the  northern  city, 
reminds  us  of  the  fact,  pcesibly  little  known, 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  industrial  schools. 
Mr  William  Watson,  who  was  a  W.S.,  was  the 
resident  Sheriff-substitute  at  Aberdeen  for  the 
long  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  from  1329  to 
1866.  lie  retired  in  the  Latter  year,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  young  and  (brilliant  John  Oomrie 
Lhomson.  An  Aberdeen  newspaper  man  of 
the  period  has  declared  in  a  volume  of  re- 
miniscences that  "It  may  with  every  fairness 
be  noted  that  Mr  Watson  earned  higher  place 
for  philanthropic  efforts  among  the  poor  than 
ill  his  judicial  capacity  on  the  bench."  A  hard 
saying  mayhap,  and  yet  carrying  with  it  a 
just  measure  of  prause.  It  Jri  inforcntlially 
borne  out  by  the  book  mentioned,  which  is 
written  by  the  Sheriff's  granddaughter,  Mits 
Marion  Angus,  and  bears  the  sub-title,  "  The 
St  >ry  of  his  Life,  and  his  Work  for  the  Young." 
The  judicial  tide  of  the  Sheriff's  career  receives 
asant  notice  compared  to  the  space  devoted  to 
his  reformatory  work. 

Aberdeen   in  the  "Thirties." 

That  reformatory  work  was  needed,  especially 
amongst  the  young,  is  only  too  evident  from  the 
extracts  from  Sheriff  Watson's  diary  and  letters 
here  given.  The  picture  he  presents  of  the 
Aberdeen  of  hie  day  is  very  far  from  a  pleasing 
one — only  Aberdeen  was  perhaps  no  worse  than 
other  big  cities  at  the  time,  when  philanthropy 
was  not  so  prominent  as  it  is  to-day  and  social 
reform  was  unknown.  The  Sheriff  laments  the 
scene  on  New  VTeaa's  Day — "old  ami  middle- 
aged  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  rolling 
about  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  two  o'clock." 
The  poor,  he  declares,  were  in  a  slate  of  great 
destitution,  and  sympathy  with  them  and  their 
distress  was  sadlj  lacking.  A  new  Police  Act 
had  created  a  number  of  new  crimes,  and  men, 
women  and  children  were  sent  to  jail  for 
trilling  offences — the  effect  of  which  was  to 
taint  the  character  without  reforming  the 
morals,  and  render  it  extremely  diflicult  for 
them  to  find  respectable  enijployment  in  the 
future."  Juvenile  mendicancy  and  theft,  were 
rampant.  "  There  are  280  children  here,"  wrote 
the  Sheriff,  "  under  14  years  of  age  who  have 
no  means  of  subsisting  but  by  begging  and 
stealing";  in  one  year  no  fewer  than  43 
children  were  sent  to  •prison  for  some  offence 
or  other.  The  deplorable  condition  of  things 
thus  depicted  is  unfortunately  only  too  well 
corroborated  from  other  sources.  A  leading 
temperance  reformer,  writing  rcminiscently  of 
this  period,  has  left  on  record  that  there  were 
870  put  lie-houses  for  a  population  of  less  than 
60.000.  or  one  licensed  house  to  every  66 
inhabitants,  adding  significantly  that  "juvenile 
crime  was  notorious/'  The  imperative  nctxl 
of  attempting  some  improvement,  particularly 
in  t ho  direction  of  proventinrj  young  people 
from  slipping   into  criminal   ways,   seems  to 
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have  been  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  Sheriff 
Watson,  who  was  not  on.y  a  Liberal  reformer 
in  politics,  but  had  wide  and  enlightened  views 
as  to  social  reform,^ and  was  a  deeply  leligious 
man  to  t;; :ot.  "I  am  net  speaking  slightingly 
of  your  prison  work,"  ho  once  said  to  a  lady 
prison  visitor,  "but,  believe  me,  there  is  more 
profitable  laitour  in  preventing  young  ^irls 
from  becoming  criminals  than  in  labouring  in 
the  (  xpi  station  <>f  converting  those  hardened 
to  crime." 

The  Original  Ragged  School. 

Sheriff  Watson's  reforming  zeal  found  ex- 
pression first  in  the  establishment,  in  1 831. 
of  a  lioaid  <,f  Health  in  the  city,  which  Ix-forc 
long  bad  to  cope  with  an  epidemic  of  cholera. 
Then,  in  Si  pfccuibor,  1830,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  a  House  of  Refuge  for  the  friendless 
and  destitute  opened  in  the  Guestrow.  A  iJr 
Watt,  who  bad  lost  an  only  son  from  the 
cholera,  gave  £1000  towards  its  establishment. 
This  generous  donation  lent  impetus  to  a 
public  subscription,  by  means  of  which  £3C00 
was  raised,  and  annual  contributions  to  the 
amount  of  £130  were  promised,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  "  forties"  the  House  of  Refuge 
was  in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition.  Sheriff' 
Watson's  next  move  was  to  set  up  an  industrial 
school  for  young  boys.  The  school  was  opened 
in  a  small  room  in  Chronicle  Lane  on  October 
1,  1841.  Ten  boys  were  "  inveigled  in  "  and  set 
to  teasing  hair,  being  promised  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper  in  return  for  their  work, 
and  allowed  to  go  home  at  night.  Making 
salmon  nets  was  added  to  their  employment, 
and  thev  were  taught  to  read  and  write.  This, 
then,  was  the  first  industrial  school  in  Scotland, 
or  "  ragged  school,"  as  institutions  of  this  kind 
were  originally  called.  Dr  Thomas  Guthrie 
teed  to  be  commonly  stvled  "the  father  of 
ragged  schools."  owner,  no  doubt,  to  his  famous 
"Plea  for  Ragged  Schools."  Tbc  "Plea." 
however,  did  not  appear  till  1847,  and  the  brst 
nagged  school  in  Edinburgh  was  started  only 
in  1845.  The  priority  of  Sheriff  Watson's  school 
is  therefore  undoubted,  and  was  thus  insisted 
upon  by  Lord  (ockburn  in  his  "Memorials"— 
"  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  institutions  into  Scotland  was 
the  work-  of  William  Watson,  lie  created  and 
got  one  maintained  fo.-  ye  ns  without  a  single 
imitation." 

Sheriff  Watsox's  School. 

The  school — set  agoing  and  for  long  main- 
tained by  voluntary  subscriptions— proved  ex- 
ceedingly successful,  despite  occasional  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  parents,  who,  however, 
readily  enough  acquiesced  in  the  attendance 
of  their  children  on  learning  that  tiny  were 
being  fed  as  well  as  educated.  A  female  in- 
dustrial .-chool  was  inaugurated  in  1843,  eon- 
trolled  by  a  committee  of  management  com- 
posed of  ladies  belonging  to  both  the  Estab- 
lished and  the  Free  Churches.  Unfortunately 
the  discord  created  by  the  Disruption  led  to 
a  spHt,  and  to  two  schools  being  set  up  iden- 
tified with  the  two  denominations  respectively. 


The  Established  Church  school  was  for  many 
years  located  in  North  Lodge,  King  Street.  The 
Free    Church    section    had  to  provide  a  new 

j  school,  which  was  built  in  Skene  Street  and 
was  for  long  known  simply  as  "  Sheriff  Wat- 

!  son's  School."  All  these  schools  have  now  dis- 
appeared since  industrial  schools  have  come 
under  Governmental  control,  being  merged  in 
two  institutions — a  reformatory  for  buys  and 
an  industrial  school  for  girls.  Before  that  hap- 
pened, however,  voluntary  industrial  schools 
had  been  established  in  various  Scottish  cities, 
Sheriff  Watson's  advice  being  generally  .-ought 
beforehand.  43 

A  Visit  from  Thackeray. 

Sheriff  Watson's  own  school.,  were  frequently 
visited  by  people  more  or  less  eminent.  The 
visitors  included  Thackeray  when  he  was  in 
Aberdeen  in  1856  lecturing  on  "The  Four 
Georges,"  and  the  Sheriff's  diary  has  this  rather 
extraordinary  account  of  the  great  novelist's 
visit  to  the  schools:  — 

I  asked  him  (Thackeray)  to  go  to  Sugarhouse 
Lane  to  see  the  Juvenile  Industrial.  As  a 
piece  of  vanity,  I  took  with  me  a  volume  of 
bus  works  to  show  that  the  children  could  re  id 
at  sight  any  ordinary  boo!*.  A  boy  had  hardly 
read  a  sentence  when  the  great  man  said 
fiercely,  "You  should  not  put  satirical  books 
into  thejiands  of  children."  "People  who 
thmk  .v.),"  I  replied,  "should  not  write  satirical 
books." 

The  examination  continued,  but  when  I 
attempted  to  speak  to  him  he,  as  I  thought  at 
the  time,  somewhat  rudely  turned  away.  1 
therefore  said.  "There  are  several  more  indus- 
trial schools,  but  they  are  all  conducted  on  a 
similar  plan,  and  perhaps  you  have  seen 
enough."  "No."  he  answered  peremptorily: 
"I  shall  see  every  one  of  them."  We  got  into 
the  cab.  and  on  orr  way  to  the  boys'  school  the 
conversation  turned  on  his  being  a  candidate 
for  some  vacant  'borough  in  England,  when  he 
gave  me  a  smart  clap  on  the  thigh,  savin.-:. 
"You  are  doing  more  "ood  than  all  the  num- 
bers of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain." 

We  visited  the  Guestrow  School,  where  he 
admired  the  activity  of  the  iboys  in  net-making, 
and  the  girls'  school,  where  the  girls  sang  very 
nicely:  and  when  about  to  leave  it  I '  said. 
"There  is  another  school,  but  <'t  is  newly  built, 
and  there  is  nothing  old  or  interesting  about 
it."  TTe  insisted  on  going,  and  when  we  got 
to  "Sheriff  Wat»on's  School"  it  w  •>  the 
children's  dinner-hour,  and  they  were  all  about 
to  assemble  in  the  dining-room.  I  asked  Mi«s 
V-:  !••>' one  of  the  ladies'  committee,  what 
thn  children  were  to  have.  "Pea  soup." 
"You  should  not  give  them  that  often."  &aid 
Thackeray:  '"it  is  too  heating.'  "' Ah  !  von 
don't  consider  the  price  of  potatoes,"  said  [. 
'"What!"  evclaimed  the  novelet,  "arc  potatoes 
so  dear?"  Then,  taking  a  large  bunch  of  not^s 
from  his  pocket,  ho  handed  one  to  Miss  Nichol- 
son. say:ng.  "That  will  help  to  hlly  some." 
Tic  put  them  back"  again,  and  again  drew  them 
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out  and  presented  another,  with  ''  Take  that 
also/' 

During  dinner  at  night  at  my  house,  ho  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork  and  said  to  my  wife 
"Is  it  allowable.  Mrs  Watson,  to  sing  during 
dinner,  for  I  cannot  get  tin'  children's  songs 
out  of  1113'  head?" 

Later  in  the  evening  lie  came  up  to  me. 
'•Sheriff,"  ho  :<<ked,  "'did  you  think  1  behaved 
rudely  m  tint  school  we  first  visited?" 

••  Well,  p  rhaps— a  little." 

"  Tf  r  bad  attempted  to  speak,  do  you  know 
I  would  have  buisi  oul  crying  like  a  great 
lubberly  boy?"— "R.  A."  in  "  Glasgow 
Herald,"  November  29. 

A  Gordon  in  the  Sicgo  cf 

I  was  certainly  unaware  of  Archibald  Forbes's 
reference  to  Dr  Cordon,  our  medical  commis- 
sioner in  Paris,  who  can  be  no  other  than  Sur- 
geon-General Sir  Charles  Alexander  Gordon 
(1821-09),  who  was  a  natural  son  of  Lieutenant- 
Gcncral  William  Alexander  Gordon  (1769-1C56). 
one  of  the  CrougJily  Gordons,  Lvirkmichacl,  not 
Strathdon.  lie  1-  dealt  with  in  "Gordons 
under  Arras"  (No.  3-14).  lb-  treats  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  at  length  in  his  "Recollec- 
tions of  Thirty-Nine  Years  in  the  Army  "  (Lon- 
don, 1908— pp.,  231-29b).  but  s:iys  nothing  there 
of  having  met  Archibald  Forbes.  Nor  doe6  he 
mention  porridge.  Imbed  h<>  imagines  (p. 
276):  — "l  fe.ir  that  on  some  few  occasions  I 
imitools  ef  •  liift«ck  tie  chevat'  "  lie  may, 
however,  refer  to  Forbes  in  hi-  pamphlet  "Sur- 
gery in  tiie  Franco-Prussian,'1  1373.  which  I 
hare  not  an  opportunity  at  the  moment  of  ex- 
amining. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

CcltEO  TS'CGGUi'CS. 

The  quantity  of  pure  gold  ornaments  found 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  Celtic  parts  of  Scotland 
id  one  of  the  puzzler  of  the  civilisation  of  the 
ancient  Ccltio  peoples,  writes  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  the  extra  Christmas  number  of  "  The 
Connoisseur."  Where  did  they  obtain  enough 
gold  to  make  the  twi-ted  wire,  the  bracelets 
with  the  open  space  between  the  spoon-like 
ends?  Did  they  obtain  the  metal  by  barter 
with  strangers,  and  if  so,  what  could  they  give 
in  exchange  tor  so  much  bullion?  In  Suther- 
land, of  late  years,  gold  in  tiny  scales  has  been 
found  in  tho  sands.  It  is  strange  that  the  ob- 
jects in  gokl  are  usually  largo.  Few  small  or- 
naments in  this  most  precious  metal  have  been 
ii<  ovcrcd. 

I  know  of  one  hoard  recovered,  observes  his 
Grace,  and,  although  the  le  fend  that  it  existed 
had  currency  among  the  people  for  some  time, 
ir  Iim  I  n,%e.-  ImmUI  search.  I  for.  and  was  ob- 
tained by  accident.    A  gioat  boulder-stone  lay 
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on  grass-grown  ground  at  the  bottom  of  a  val- 
ley. It  had  probably  been  dislodged  by  some 
volcanic  upheaval  from  a  cliff  which  overlooked 
this  valley.  There  it  stood  "  on  end,"  and 
there  was  a  tale  connected  with  it,  but  the  story 
was  treated  as  an  old  wife's  "  havers,"  and  no 
man  had  dug  to  find  out  the  truth.  Agricul- 
ture, however,  began  to  be  systematically  pur- 
sued, and  all  land  at  low  level  was  required. 
Superstition  among  tin-  crofters  made  them 
avow  that  tho  conocalod  gold  would  never  be 
found  until  the  son  of  a  stranger  came.  Pow- 
der was  utilised  to  blast  away  the  big  boulder- 
stone.  Ploughing  had  already  been  under- 
taken around  it.  The  ploughman  waited  at 
some  distance  with  his  team  until  the  blast  had 
taken  effect.  When  the  pieces  of  rock  were 
removed  the  plough  was  drawn  over  the  site. 
It  was  a  recently  employed  TCngli<sb  boy  who 
guided  the  plough.  Three  solid  gold  bracelets 
were  found  on  the  spot  where  the  boulder  had 
once  been.  Thus  an  English  boy  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  the  story  of  long  ngo. 

The  Shetland  Pony. 

The  "Times  Literary  Supplement''  of 
November  27,  in  a  review  of  a  newly  published 
work.  "The  Shetland  Pony,"  by  Charles  and 
Anne  Douglas,  with  an  appendix  on  "The 
Making  °f  the  Shetland  Pony,"  by  J.  Cossar 
Kwart,  says  :  — 

Tin1  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  Shetland  pony  lies  in  the  answer  to  the 
inquiry  why  it  has  retained  the  rvinallncss  of 
it.  .stature.  Neither  the  learned  di-oussion  of 
Mr  Swart  nor  the  researches  of  Mr  and  Miss 
Douglas  have  enabled  them  to  decide  with 
certainty  what  the  original  ancestor  was.  But 
if  the  "sheltio"  came  originally  from  a  small 
stock,  as  our  authors  are  inclined  to  believe, 
they  do  not  deny  the  influence  of  natural  and 
of  artificial  selection  in  preventing  at  least  an 
increase  in  height.  The  scarcity  of  food  end 
the  severity  of  the  climate  in  winter,  they  tell 
us,  arrested  development  in  this  direction,  and 
eliminate  !  the  largo-  stock,  which  failed  to 
survive.  This  was  accompanied  by  in-breeding, 
which  at  first  was  the  result  of  the  limited  area 
vn  which  the  herds  of  ponies  lived,  and  v  as 
subsequently  supplemented  by  artificial  selec- 
tion. In  the  earlier  days  it  was  the  custom  to 
sell  the  larger  ponies  because  they  found  a 
better  market,  while  the*  smaller  were  retained 
for  breeding  purposes.  No  sooner  did  the  de- 
mand arise  for  small  ponies,  more  especially  tor 
work  in  the  mines,  than  owners  of  herds 
began  to  aim  at  producing  the  article  needed. 

This  they  did  by  selecting  the  smaller  ponies 
with  strength  of  limb  for  breeding,  and  by 
continuous  inbreeding.  In  this  work-  Lord  Lon- 
donderry stands  pre-eminent.  In  the  year 
1870  he  began  to  form  a  stud  in  tin1  islands  of 
Hressay  and  Noss,  where  his  agents  Mr  Robert 
Brydon  and  Mr  Meiklejohn  succeeded,  by  care- 
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ful  selection,  in  •developing  what  was  known  as 
"  the  Londonderry  pony."  The  otock  were  ail 
descended  from  one  sire,  Jack,  who  was  foaled 
in  1871,  and  although  the  stud  was  dispersed 
in  luiJ9  most  of  the  best  ".Shelties"  of  to-day 
are  descended  from  tins  common  ancestor.  Per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  of  the  pictures 
given  us  are  those  of  Multum  in  Parvo,  with 
his  great  strength  ajid  long  and  copious 
mane  and  forelock,  and  of  Odin,  who  W  our 
mind  is  a  model  of  what  a  small  pony  should 
be,  while  both  these  ponies  are  a  great  im- 
provement on  Jack.  Other  breeders  followed 
the  lead  of  Lord  Londonderry,  with  the  result 
that  the  breed  has  been  much  unproved  and 
conforms  to  the  same  type. 

Thus,  then,  it  would  appear  that  natural  and 
artificial  selection  has  been  the  prime  cause 
for  the  development  of  the  Shetland  pony. 
The  argument  adduced  in  favour  of  their  origin 
from  a  small  progenitor,  that  the  "  Sheltie  " 
does  not  increase  in  size  under  better  conditions 
and  more  ample  food  when  removed  from  his 
original  home,  appeals  to  us  scarcely  conclusive. 
Selection,  whether  natural  or  not,  lakes  a  long 
time  to  work;  and  as  far  as  we  know  no  con- 
tinuous experiment  has  been  made  of  keeping 
a  herd  and  breeding  them  outside  the  islands 
themselves.  The  book  ends  with  a  chapter  on 
the  pony  at  work,  illustrated  by  some  very 
good  photogravures,  including  a  reproduction 
of  Leach's  well-known  picture  of  a  "chip  of 
the  old 'block"  taking  a  hedge  on  his  diminutive 
hunter,  to  the  delight  of  an  old  sportsman  who 
is  accompanying  him.  The  book  is  pleasantly 
written,  and  is  well  worth  perusal.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  although  the  "Sheltie"  is 
not  so  frequently  used  in  mines  as  he  used  to 
'be  before  the  introduction  of  machinery,  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  his  services  as  a 
children's  pony  both  in  England  and  abroad. 
Although  this  accommodating  servant  of  man 
is  by  no  means  so  unhappy  underground  as 
some  sentimentalists  believe,  we  instinctively 
feel  that  his  true  work  should  he  to  carry 
children;  and  for  this  the  "Sheltie"  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  by  its  surcfootcdne>s,  its  intelli- 
gence, and  its  docility. 

"The  Araby  SVir.scL" 

"  Brown's  BookstaJl "  for  December  con- 
tained a  copy  of  the  song  under  this  title, 
which,  it  says,  was  a  popular  one  some  sixty 
odd  years  ago,  ami  is  well  worthy  of  repro- 
duction, not  only  from  its  own  high  literary 
merit,  but  from  its  author's  intimate  connec- 
tion witli  our  district.  Thomas  Gordon  Torry 
Anderson,  the  author,  was  born  at  Peterhead 
on  9th  July,  1805.  lie  wois  the  son  of  Dr 
Patrick  Torry,  who  subsequently  became 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblane. 
The  author  studied  at  Marischal  College  and 
Universit.v,  and  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  went  into  holy  orders  in  1327,  and 
was  assistant  at  St  George's  Episcopal  Church, 


Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  pastor  of 
St  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Dundee.  He 
composed,  in  1833,  both  the  words  and  the 
air  of  "The  Araby  Maid."  Mr  Anderson  fell 
into  bad  health,  and  retimed  hL  charge  in 
1855.  lie  had  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Faw- 
side  on  the  death  of  an  uncle  in  1850.  He  died 
in  Aberdeen,  20th  June,  1856.  aged  51. 

The  song  is  as  follows:  — 

Away  on  the  wings  of  the  w  ind  she  flies. 

Like  a  thing  of  life  and  light — 
And  she  bounds  beneath  the  eastern  skies, 

And  the  beauty  of  eastern  night. 

Why  ;     fast  flics  the  bark  through  the  ocean's 
foam, 

Why  wings  it  so  speedy  a  flight? 
'TLs  an  Araby  maid  who  hath  left  her  home 
To  fly  with  her  Christian  knight.  I 

She  hath  left  her  siro  and  her  native  land, 
The  land  which  from  childhood- she  trod, 
And  hath  sworn,  by  the  pledge  of  her  beautiful 
hand, 

To  worship  the  Christian's  God 

Then  away,  away,  oh  sv/ift  be  thy  flight, 
It  wore  death  one  moment's  delay; 

For    behind    them    is  many  a  blade  (dancing 
bright — 
Then  a  way— away— away  1 

They  are  safe  in  the  land  where  love  is  divine, 
In  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave— 

They  have  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  shrine,— 
Nought  can  sever  them  now  but  the  grave. 


The  Rev.  Dr  W5l!Enm  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

BuitSAits — (Continued). 

1840.— To  Andrew  Philips,  .son  of  Andrew  P., 
cabinetmaker,  for  three  years.  He  became 
schoolmaster  of  Glenmuiok. 

1840.— To  George  Robb,  son  of  James  R., 
wright,  for  lour  years.  He  was  M.A.  1844, 
and  became  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen 

1842.— To  Charles  Williams,  son  of  James  W., 
cooper,  for  two  years. 

1842.  — To  John, Watt,  son  of  John  W.,  shoe- 
maker, for  two  years.  He  was  advocate  in 
Aberdeen  1856;  died  1906. 

1843.  — To  John  Garden,  son  of  John  G., 
watchmaker,  and  member  Hammermen  Craft. 

1843.  — To  William  Dunn,  son  of  John  D.  I'o 
was  advocate  in  Aberdeen  lo56,  and  is  pro- 
prietor of  Murtle,  Peterculter. 

1844.  — To  William  Low  Henderson,  son  of 
William  II.,  architect,  for  four  years.  He  was 
M.A.  1848;  architect  in  Aberdeen.  He  repaid 
£40  anent  the  bursary. 
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1845.— To  James  Bonnyman,  son  of  James  B., 
blaclsmith,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1850; 
M.D.  1859. 

1845.— To  Charles  Michic,  son  of  George  M., 
cooper,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1849; 
thereafter  of  "  Miclrie's  Academy,"  and  subse- 
quently university  assistant  librarian. 

1848.  -  To  John  Thomson,  son  of  Robert  T., 
tailor,  for  two  years.  He  was  advocate  in  Aber- 
deen 1856;  died  1901. 

1849.  — To  John  Duncan,  son  of  John  D.. 
shoemaker,  for  two  years. 

1849.— To  Alexander  Webster,  son  of  William 
\V  ,  baker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1853 
(lion,  dis.);  minister,  Kilmarnock,  and  subse- 
quently Edinburgh. 

1849.— To  William  Levio,  son  of  Robert  L., 
shoemaker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A. 
1851;  minister  of  Nesting". 

1852  — To  Daniel  Laird,  son  of  Daniel  L., 
tailor,  for  four  years.  He  was  teller,  Aber- 
deen Savings  Bank  ;  died  1890. 

1852. — To  James  Henderson,  son  of  James 
If.,  architect,  for  three  years;  died  while 
student  of  medicine. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 

October  1706. 

4  dito. — For  a  pair  new  shous  and  soiling  ane 
other  pair,  to  Wm.  Watt  £2  14  0 

4  dito. — To  Margit  Durie  for  her  worke  in  the 
hervist  tvnic,  tuo  merks ;  and  for  three  disson 
of  corks  for  bottolls,  4^  shii.,  is  £1  11  2 

4  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
for  this  moneth  of  Sept.  {'!)  £12    0  0 

5  dito. — To  Wm.  Miln  to  oompleite  his  wages 
[or  the  fcymo  he  served  me  in  Fechel...£2    0  0 

7  dito.—  For  makeing  a  foulls  cribe  to  the  house 
t:-'\  etc..  1  lib.:  and  for  naills  to  it,  6 
shil  £1   6  0 

11  dito.— Received  from  the  Ldy.  Pitlurge  three 
bo'.Ls  wheit  moil,  \vt.  oyr  three  I  got  from 
her  the  7th  of  June  last,  in  pairt  of  payt.  of 
fourteinc  disson  of  ohapen  bottells  I  sold  her, 
and  I  payt  for  the  custom  of  this  three 
bolls  :.£0   6  8 

16  dito.— To  And.  Aid  for  make  my  night 
goune,  and  som  oyr.  worke  to  my 
wife   £0  15  0 

24  dito.  — For  four  paynts  of  brandic,  at  1  lib. 
8  shil  pr.  pynt,  is  5  libs.  12  shil.  ;  and  for  a 
pound  tobacco,  10  shil.,  is  £6    2  0 

26  dito. — For  a  hand  lantern,  15  shil.  ;  for 
weaveing  tuentie  ells  of  sairge  to  my  wife. 


1  lib.  16  shil. ;  and  for  peits  brought  to  the 
house,  1  lib.  6  shil  £3  17  0 

Spent  in  the  sd.  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  qrof. 
I  kept  no  account   £3  14  0 


November  1706. 

1  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  houso 
this  moneth   £12   0  0 

1  dito. — For  ane  ston  and  half  ston  of  tallou, 
at  3  libs.  10  shil.  pr.  ston,  is  £5    5  0 

4  dito. — To  John  Smith,  1  lib.  11  shil.,  qch.  wt. 
9  shil.  for  ane  boll  land  ane  half  of  draff,  com- 
pleits  his  quarters  milck  from  Lamis  last  to 
the  first  instant   £l  11  0 

7  dito. — For  makeing  the  sd.  creish  in  candles, 
9  shil.;  weicks  to  fhem,  10  shil.,  is...£0  19  0 

7  dito. — For  seaven  ells  of  flannen  to  mv  wife, 
at.  11  shil.  pr.  ell   £3  17  0 

21  dito.— To  Agnis  Chalmers,  1  lib.  5^  shil, 
qoh.  wt.  14J,  shil.  the  17  Agust  last,  com- 
pleita  her  fei  for  the  last  somcr  befor  and 
after  hervist   £2    0  0 

21  dito. — For  seaven  loads  peits,  13  shil.  ;  and 
to  Jeane  Robertson  for  her  fei  before  and 
aifter  harvest  last  somer,  2  libs., 
makes   £2  13  0 

26  dito. — To  John  Smith  to  compleit  his  fei  for 
the  last  fishing,  4  libs.,  and  for  keeping  gaird 
for  me,  and  some  oyr.  worke,  15  shil.  ;  and 
for  batyang  my  beds,  5  shil  £5    0  0 

26  dito. — For  tuo  loads  of  firr,  5|  shil.  ;  for 
cght  loads  of  peits,  14*.  shil  £1   0  2 

26  dito. — For  a  paynt  aquavitic,  14  shil. ;  and 
for  eight  loads  of  peits,  14£  shil  £1    8  6 

27  dito. — To  James  Marnoch  tuentie  mercks  in 
pairt  of  the  bangan  I  made  wt.  him  for  build- 
ing three  ston  chimnays,  to  buy  ston  to 
them  £13   6  8 

29  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
3  libs.;  and  to  Jeane  Robertson  when  she 
went  aua,y  to  be  maried,  1  lib.  9  sl.il. ;  and 
for  ludf  a  pun  tofbaco,  5  shil,  is  £4  14  0 

Item. — 8th  dito. — I  incarsirat  James  Thomson, 
gcirdner,  qch.  cost  me  2  libs.  9$  shil.,  and 
the  20th  dito  I  did  let  him  out  againe  upon 
his  in  acting  himself  to  let  the  half  of  qtover 
he  gained  at  the  touns  worke  or  oyrways 
come  for  payeing  my  debt ;  and  he  had  six 
days  to  stave  in  prison  without  aliment  qn. 
he  came  out  £2   9  6 

It. — It  cost  me  14£  shil.  to  a  messgr  for  takeing 
George  Hedderwick,  but  I  agreid  wt.  him, 
and  gave  him  four  terms  to  paye  the  debt 
(so  he  most  pay  it)   £0  M  6 

It. — Spent  in  the  moneth  of  Obr.  of  pooket 
moy.  qrof  I  kept  no   account  £3  10  0 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(Queries. 


1045.  "  Queen  Mary's  Entry  into  Aber- 
deen, and  the  Battle  of  Coreiciiie." — This 
piece  used  to  be  played  in  the  old  Theatre  in 
Aberdeen.  Who  was  its  author,  and  has  a  copy 
been  preserved? 

W. 

1044.  Rev.  William  Coutts,  Minister, 
Straoatitro. — Wanted  the  date  of  death  of  this 
minister. 

R. 


Hnswers. 


809.— John  Douglas  Cook.— Regarding  the 
parentage  of  John  Douglas  Cook,  the  first 
editor  of  the  "  Saturday  Review,"  who  is 
ordinarily  stated  to  have  been  horn  at  Ban- 
ohory-Teman  hi  1808  (See  "Aberdeen  Journal 
Notes  and  Queries,"  No.  277— August  8),  it  may 
be'  noted  that,  according-  to  the  article  on 
"Newspapers"  in  the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,"  "it  was  reputed"  that  Cook  was  the 
natural  (on  of  James  Hope,  the  author  of 
"  Anastatius,"  who  was  the  father  of  Mr  A.  J. 
B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  the  founder  of  the 
"  Saturday  Review." 

Q- 


\ 
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No.  303.— February  13,  1014. 

The  Romance   of  tisc  Cawdor 
Family. 

Founded  by  a  Girl. 

The  recent  death  of  the  Earl  of  Cawdor  recalls  j 
an  interesting  episode  in  connection  with  the 
foundation  of  that  family,  through  a  much 
older  Highland  family,  namely,  the  Rosea  ol 
Kilravock.  The  25th  Baion  of  Kilravock,  j 
Major  James  Innes,  it  may  be  remarked,  died 
6omo  littlo  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Cawdor's  father. 

Cawdor  Cattle  is,  as  is  generally  known,  cue 
of  our  oldest  Scottish  Castles,  having  been  built 
by  William  Thane  of  Calder,  in  1454.  His  son 
had  a  family  of  five  soas,  but  on  account  of 
sonic  defect,  the  oldest  son  was  set  aside  with 
a  pension,  until  .-uch  time  as  he  could  obtain 
a  Church  benefice,  tho  whole  of  the  family 
Heritage  being  invested  m  John  the  second 
son.  "As  sicker  as  men's'  wit  could  devise." 

A  mania. e  was  arranged  between  John  and 
Isabella  Rose  of  Kilravock  in  order  to  heal  a 
ion;,'  standing  difference  between  the  families 
of  Kilravock  and  Cawdor.  The  union  was  not 
a  happy  one,  and  the  old  feud  was  embittered 
by  family  dissensions.  John,  the  young  Thane, 
did  not  long  survive  his-  marriage,  dying  in 
1493.  leaving  an  only  daughter. 

Thc  old  Thano  and  his  four  sons  were  bitterly 
disappointed  at  the  turn  things  had  taken, 
for  the  infant  girl  now  became  the 
sole  heiress  of  the  possessions  ot  their 
house.  They  determined  to  set  her  aside,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Precentor  of  Ross,  brought 
forward  some  remarkably  curious  evidence  to 
rrove  her  illegitimate.  The  infant  heiress  was 
under  thc  care  of  thc  Sovereign,  and  Archi- 
bald, second  Karl  of  Argyll,  and  Hugh  Rose 
of  Kilravock,  uncle  of  the  girl,  were  ap- 
pointed "tutors  dative"  to  her  by  James  IV. 
Argyll,  in  the  autumn  of  1499,  sent  Campbell 
nf  Inverliver  with  a  band  of  60  stout  clansmen 
to  Kilravock  to  convoy  the  child  to  Invei~ary 
to  be  educated  in  the  Earl's  household. 

The  Lady  of  Kilravock,  her  grandmother, 
having  heard  of  the  remark  of  Campbell  of 
Auchinleck  that  the  heiress  would  never  dio 
so  long  as  a  yellow-haired  lassie  could  be 
found  in  Cawat,  seared  and  marked  the  hip 
ofthe  girl  with  tho  key  of  her  coffer  that  she 
might  not  bo  changed. 

Alexander  and  Hugh  Calder,  her  paternal 
uncles,  hearing  that  Muriel  (the  infant  heiress) 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Campbells,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  bold  bid  to  capture  her.  They 
accordingly  set  out  -with  a  strong  body  of  their 
retainers  to  intercept  the  convoy,  coming  up 
with  it  at  Daltuliek~  in  Strathnnirn.  Inver- 
liver, however,  on  tho  approach  of  the  foe,  som 


away  the  child  under  the  care  of  two  or  three 
trusty  clansmen,  and  exclaiming  in  words  which 
have  become  proverbial — "  It  is  a  far  cry  to 
Lochawe  and  a  distant  help  to  the  Campbells," 
turned  and  gave  battle  to  the  Calders.  At  tho 
same  time  ho  resorted  to  a  clever  ruse  to  de- 
ceive the  Calders.  One  of  his  men,  in  the 
rear,  carried  a  sheaf  of  corn  dressed  to  resemble 
a  child. 

A  stubborn  and  lengthy  fight  took  place,  in 
which  it  is  said  the  seven  sons  of  Inverliver 
were  killed.  When  he  considered  that  cuffi- 
cient  time  had  elapsed  to  allow  of  hie  young 
charge  and  her  escort  being  safe  on  their  way 
to  the  Argyll  country,  he  drew  off  his  men, 
and  made  his  wav  to  Invcrarv. 

This  Muriel  Calder.  at  the 'ago  of  12.  was 
married  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  Argyll's  third 
son.  and  thus  was  founded  tho  family  of  the 
Cawdor  Campbells  whose  representative  to-day 
is  Earl  Cawdor.  Sir  John  obtained  wide  estates, 
and  much  ecclesiastical  territory,  and  following 
the  policy  of  his  race  ho  became  almost  as 
powerful  as  the  chief  of  his  clan.  So  much  so 
was  this  the  case  that  this  scion  of  the  House 
of  Argyll,  we  are  told,  exerted  such  a  powerful 
influence  on  such  haughty  Highland  clans  as 
tho  M'Loans,  Camerons.  M'Leods.  M'Donalds, 
and  M'Neills,  that  thev  and  their  chiefs  did 
not  disdain  to  become  "  leal  and  true  men  and 
servants"  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Cawdor. 
He  died  in  1546.  but  Lady  Muriel,  his  wife 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  in  1575. 

Thc  situation  of  Cawdor  Castle  is  extremely 
romantic,  as  it  stands  on  a  height  overlooking 
the  river  Calder  and  commands  a  wide  tract 
of  country  l>orderod  on  thc  north  by  the  Moray 
Firth.  It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Its  architecture 
is  rude  and  simple,  but  stronir  and  substantial ; 
a  portion  of  it,  which  is  without  date,  shows 
the  traces  of  very  great  age  and  the  most 
modern  part  of  it  'bears  the  inscription  "  1510 
A.D."  It  has  a  moat  and  drawbridge  and  in  early 
times  must  have  been  a  place  of  very  great  im- 
portance. There  is  a  strange  legend  connected 
with  its  origin,  and  to  tho  truth  of  which  two 
substantial  witnesses  still  remain.  The  founder 
of  Cawdor  Castle,  it  is  said,  wa3  friendly  with 
a  wizard.  This  wizard  told  him  to  load  an  as© 
with  the  gold  which  ho  proposed  to  expend  on. 
the  work  of  erecting  the  castle,  to  follow 
wherever  the  ass  went,  and  to  commence  build- 
ing wherever  the  ass  should  stop.  The  spot 
where  the  are  stopped  was  at  a  hawthorn  tree 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  forest,  and  close  to  the 
banks  of  tho  i-ivor  Calder.  Here  the  caetlo  was 
built,  and  to  make  sure  of  whatever  mystical 
advantarro  the  hawthorn  'tree  might  porse?s  it 
was  carefully  built  into  the  central  chamber  of 
t'ne  lower  storey  of  the  castle.  There  it  still 
stands,  with  its  roots  in  the  earth  and  its  >tem 
rising  through  the  flooring.  It  is  looked  ipon 
as  tho  "link"  of  the  Oawdors  and  carefully 
protected.  Another  oilent  witneCG  to  the  legend 
reposes  in  the  vaults,  in  the  shape  of  the  coffer 
the  acs  Lore. 

Cawdor  Castle,  of  course,  claims  to  be  the 
scene  of  the.  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth, 
and  as  it  is  situated  in  what  was  Maeboth's 
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country  (he  was  Governor  of  Moray  and  Ross) 
there  ie  more  probability  it  is  the  correct  venue. 
A  portion  of  Duncan's  coat  of  mail  i,s  preserved 
at  the  castle,  and  the  chamber  is  shown  in  which 
he  was  murdered,  with  the  recces  cut  out  of  ihc 
thickness  of  the  wall  in  which  the  King's  ser- 
vant hid  himself  during  the  perpetration  of  the 
act. 

The  Earldom  of  Kintcrs,' 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  impending 
6ale  of  the  Earl  of  Kintorc's  estates  in  Aber- 
deenshire and  Kincardineshire  is  of  considerable 
significance  in  relation  to  current  phases  of  land 
reform.  It  is  possible  that  as  a  consequence  a 
number  of  small  lairds  will  he  planted  in  the 
two  northern  counties.  In  any  event,  the 
divorce  of  an  ancient  aristocratic  family  from 
its  time-honoured  landed  possessions  is  contem- 
plated, and  on  sentimental  grounds,  if  on  no 
other,  such  a  severance,  with  ail  that  it  involve.-, 
cannot  be  regarded  without  borne  feelings  of 
regret. 

In  the  Kintore  family  we  have  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  great  Aberdeenshire  family  of 
the  Keiths,  who  dominated  the  Luchan  district 
of  that  county  for  several  centuries,  and  held 
"  hereditarily  the  office  of  Great  Marischal  of 
Scotland.  "  One  of  the  early  Keiths  received 
from  Robert  the  Bruce  a  grant  of  Hallforest 
and  other  lands  about  Inverurie  :  and  Hallforest 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  Kintore  family, 
while  their  seat,  Keith-hall,  is  in  proximity  to 
Inverurie. 

The  Keiths. 

The  first  Earl  of  Kintore  was  Sir  John  Keith, 
third  son  of  the  sixth  Earl  Marischal,  who  was 
eo  created,  with  tire  subsidiary  title  of  Baron 
Keith  of  [nverury  and  Keith-hall,  by  Charles 
II.  in  1677.  He  was  thus  ennobled  for  the  parr 
he  and  his  mother  played  in  the  removal  and 
preservation  of  the  regalia  of  Scotland  when 
Dunnottar  Castle,  where  they  had  been  de- 
posited, was  besieged  by  Cromwell's  soldiers; 
and  the  motto  on  the  family  crest,  "  Quae 
Amissa  Salva "  ("  What  was  lost  is  safe"), 
bears  reference  to  this  incident.  It  is  main- 
tained by  many,  however,  and  notably  by  the 
Rev.  Douglas  Barron  in  a  recent  work, . "  In 
Defence  of  the  Regalia,"  that  the  real  credit 
of  preserving  the  regalia  belongs  to  Sir  George 
Ogilvy  of  Barrae,  who  was  Governor  of  the 
Castle  during  the  siege.  The  second  Earl  of 
Kintore  joined  the  Jacobite  rising  in  1715  and 
was  present  at  tho  battle  of  Shcriffmuir;  he  is 
said  to  have  assumed  the  fantastic  sign  of 
mourning  not  uncommon  among  the  Jacobites 
—that  of  never  shaving  his  beard  after  the 
defeat  of  tho  Royal  Stuart®.  Two  of  his  sons 
succeeded  him,  but  the  second  dying  unmarried 
the  family  estates  devolved  upon  George,  the 
tenth  and  last  Earl  Marischal.  He  had  been 
attainted  for  hie  participation  in  the  '15  and 
had  become  a  prominent  figure  at  the  Court  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  obtained  for  him  the 


abrogation  of  his  attainder,  so  that  he  inherited 
the  estates,  though  he  declined  to  assume  the 
title.  The  author  of  "Inverurie  and  the  Earl- 
dom of  the  Garioeh"  records  that  during  the 
Earl  Marischal's  possession  there  woesome  pros- 
pect of  Keith-hall  becoming  the  residence  of 
Rousseau,  but  the  project  fell  through  owing 
to  the  brilliant  but  erratic  Frenchman  quarrel- 
ling with  the  Scotch  nobleman,  despite  his 
many  obligations  to  the  latter. 

The  Ealcoxeus. 

The  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  oi  Kintore. 
Lady  Catherine  Margaret  Keith,  married  the 
fifth  Lord  Falconer  of  llaulkerton,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire. The  surname  of  Falconer  origin- 
ated from  the  ollioe  of  keeper  of  the  king's 
hawks  or  falcons,  and,  similarly,  llawkerstown 
had  its  name  from  being  the  pLace  of  residence 
of  the  falconers.  The  family  consequently  was 
one  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  peerage  was 
created  in  1647,  being  conferred  upon  Sir  Alex- 
ander Falconer,  who  had  been  a  Lord  of  Session, 
and  was  subsequently  M.P.  [or  Kincardineshire 
and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  On  the 
death,  in  1778,  of  the  venerable  Earl  Marischal— 
he  reached  the  age  of  86— the  Kintore  estates 
were  inherited  by  Lady  Catherine  Keith's 
grandson,  Anthony  Adrian,  eighth  Lord  Fal- 
coner, who  became  fifth  Earl  of  Kintore,  the 
family  name  being  altered  to  Keith-Falconer. 
The  seventh  Earl  was  created  a  baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1838  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Kintore  of  Kintore.  His  grandson  i»  the  pre- 
sent (the  ninth)  Earl,  and  has  'been  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  holders  of  the  title,  lie  was 
Governor  of  South  Australia  from  1889  to  1895. 
He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  rixth  Duke 
of  Manchester,  and  their  elder  daughter  is 
the  wife  of  .Mr  John  L.  Baird,  M.P.  for  the 
Rugby  Division,  elder  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Alexander  Laird.  Bt,  of  tfjie,  Kincardineshire. 

The  Estates. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  Kintore  family  is 
Keith-hall,  near  Inverurie,  in  Aberdeenshire. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  adjoining  estate  was 
Uaskieben,  and  this  estate  was  for  long  in  the 
possession  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Johnston, 
one  member  of  which  was  Arthur  Johnston, 
the  celebrated  Latin  poet,  characterised  as  "the 
MRisi  distinguished  writer  ol  Eatin  verse  (next 
to  Buchanan)  that  Scotland  has  produced.'' 
Caskiebcn  was  purchased  from  the  Johnstons 
about  1662  by  t^ir  John  Keith,  who  changed 
the  name  to  Keith-hall.  Ho  built  the  existing 
mansion-house,  incorporating  in  it  part  of  tho 
old  house  of  Gaskiebcn.  It  is  a  large  building 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  situated  amid  exten- 
sive policies.  The  estate  also  include..  Bal- 
bithan,  another  very  ancient  pronorty.  and,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  Hallforest.  with  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  or  keep  dating  back  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  Altogether  the  Aberdeenshire 
estate  runs  to  a  little  over  17,000  acres.  Tho 
Kincardineshire  property,  brought  into  the 
family  by  the  Falconers,"  is  of  much  tho  same 
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extent,  the  mansion  being  Inglismaldie  Castle, 
near  Marykirk ;  and  there  are,  in  addition,  a 
little  over  1000  acres  in  Forfarshire  included  in 
the  estates  now  offered  for  sale. — "  R.  A."  in 
the  "Glasgow  Herald,"  January  3. 

The  Wearing  of  the  Kilt. 

The  Scottish  Society,  which  was  formed  ^ome 
two  years  ago  with  the  purely  patriotic  motives 
of  cultivating  Scottish  national  sentiment,  pre- 
serving  Scottish  traditions,  and  encouraging  the 
wearing  of  rhe  Scottish  national  dross,  met  at 
tlie  National  Portrait  Uallery,  Kdinburgh  on 
6th  January  to  boar  a  lecture  by  the  president 
<>i  the  society,  Air  London  MacQucen  Douglas, 
<m  *'  The  Wearing  of  the  Kilt." 

Tiio  lecturer  divided  the  subject  into  three 
parts,  namely,  lust,  from  prehistoric  times 
until  1720;  the  si-cond  period  from  1720  to  1746; 
and  the  third  from  174o  to  the  present  day. 
It  was  shown  th  .r  the  kilt  had  emerged  from 
a  confusion  of  different  typos  of  dress,  but 
that  during  th  ■  Middle  Ages  progress  was  bo 
slow  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  dress, 
the  inhabitants  living  in  the  most  primitive 
manner.  The  Lecturer  dated  the  beginning  of 
tic  clan  system  to  the  advent  of  Malcolm 
Canmorc,  and  with  various  fortunes  it  was 
carried  on  until  1746,  when,  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  the  Home  of  Stuart  and  the  clan 
system  made  their  last  stand.  The  ancient 
dress  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  was  the  broacan  feile,  or 
kilted  plaid,  which  consisted  of  some  7  to  "2 
yards  of  ta'rtan  sewn  up  the  middle  so  as  to 
Form  a  plaid  of  double  width  varying  from  4 
to  6  yard-;  long  'by  2  yards  wide.  A  portion 
of  this  length  was  laid  on  the  ground  with  the 
belt  under  it.  the  lower  and  middle  portion 
beinf?  then  plaited  so  as  to  form  a  kilt,  leaving 
a  flap  at  ei  her  side.  The  Highlander  lav  down 
upon  this,  crossed  the  right  fla.p  and  next  placed 
tho  left  flap  over  it  and  then  buckled  his  belt 
When  ho  got  up  tho  upper  part  of  the  plaid, 
which  formed  a  soft  of  double  kilt,  was  fastened 
with  a  brooch  on  his  left  shoulder  and  part  of 
the  pki'id  on  the  rhrht  side  was  buckled  under 
the  belt. 

The  lecturer  described  the  wearing  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  costume,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  carrying  the  weapons  and  placing  the 
ornaments,  and  stated  that  it  was  not  till  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  kilt  emerged 
as  a  separate  part  of  the  costume.  It  was  cuii- 
ous  that  previous  to  that  date  none  of  the  paint- 
ings of  Highland  chiefs  or  Scottish  noblemen 
showed  thorn  in  oil  her  tartan  or  kilted  costume. 
The  tartan  was.  however,  of  great  antiquity, 
and  did  not  originate  in  Scotland  at  all.  The 
peculiar  form  of  (he  Scottish  dress  was  suited 
for  the  method  of  warfare,  the  right  arm  being 
free.  It  was  the  habit  of  tho  Highlanders  to 
first  of  ell  discharge  their  weapons,  then  fling 
away  their  plcids  and  upper  encumbrances,  ami 
rush  into  battle  with  1  hoi i-  claymores,  dirks,  and 
targes.  This  method  of  warfare  seldom  failed, 
but  the  trained  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land at  Culloden   found  tho  clansmen  undc  r 


Prince  Charles  a  very  easy  mark,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence that  momentous  battle  was  all  over 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  lecturer  made  many 
interesting  references  to  historical  data  and 
traced  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Scot- 
tish kilted  regiments,  and  in  conclusion  re- 
ferred to  the  proscription  of  the  Scottish  dress 
after  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  Following  that 
date  a  policy  ol  extinction  of  everything 
characteristic  of  the  Highlands  was  carried  out 
for  35  years,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  tho 
Wizard  of  the  North  i  hat  the  popularity  of  tho 
Highlands  of  Scotland  was  restored  and  a  new 
interest  given  to  the  wearing  of  the  national 
costume.  From  then  until  now  tho  Scottish 
national  dfeiss  had  become  the  emblem  of 
Scotsmen  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
happened  to  be  placed. 

Rev,  Br  Morison,  of  Canisbay. 

A  tablet  erected  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Cairnie  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Dr  John  Mori- 
son,  minister  of  Canisbay,  Caithness,  from  1780 
to  1793.  and  author  of  several  of  the  best-known 
of  the  Scripture  Paraphrases  bung  in  the  Scot- 
tish Churches  (See  "A.  J.  N.  and  ().,"  v., 
51-2),  was  dedicated  by  Professor  Nicol,  of  Aber- 
des-n  University,  on  Sunday,  21st  December, 
1913.  The  memorial  tablet  bears  the  following 
inscription  :  — 

Sacred    to    the    memory  of  the  Rev.  John 
Morison,  D.D., 
Poet  and  Divine; 
Porn  at  Whitohill,  Cairnie,  18th  Sept.,  1746; 
Ordained  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Canisbay, 
26th  September,  1780; 
Died   there   12th  June,  1798. 
To  him  the  Church  of  Scotland  owls  seven  of 
the  finest  of  her  Paraphrases— 19.  21   27,  28,  29, 
30,  and  35, 

In  gratitude  for  which  this  tablet  was  erected 
by  the  Church  Guildry  of  his  native  parish  and 
other  friends. 
His  power  in<  rcasing  still  shall  spread, 

His  reign  no  end  shall  know ; 
Justice  shall   guard    His   throne  above, 
Ami  peace  abound  below. 

Paraphrase  29,  6. 

Professor  Nicol,  who  also  conducted  the 
service,  at  the  close  of  his  sermon,  said — "  It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  among  the  sacred  thongs 
of  our  Scottish  Zion  Dr  Alorison's  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  very  foreitiost  rank.  The  19th 
Paraphrase  exhibits  a  depth  of  spirituality  and 
a  missionary  fervour  which  mark  it  out  as  a 
worthy  rendering  of  the  great  evangelical 
prophet  and  make  it  eminently  suitable  for  a 
Christmas  hymn  or  a  missionary  hymn  at  any 
season.  And  what  better  rendering  could  Ave 
have  into  verse  of  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Hosca,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  prophecy, 
calling-  Israel  to  repentance,  and  faith  in  the 
loving-kindness  of  Jehovah  than  the  30th  Para- 
phrase?   These  paraphrases,  to  wit,  the  21st, 
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27th,  28th,  and  29th,  were  of  themselves 
Bufficient  to  make  a  reputation,  and  to  give  the 
author  enduring  fame,  hut  there  still  has  to  be 
added  the  one  which  is  sung  every  Communion 
Sunday  &s  the  elders  place  the  bread  and  tho 
wine  on  the  holy  table.  The  35th  Paraphrase, 
through  its  use  on  solemn  Communion  seasons, 
if  not  so  frequently  sung  nor  so  familiar  as 
the  2nd  Paraphrase—'  0  God  of  Bethel  '— 
has  yet  entwined  itself  with  the  sweetest 
memories,  the  holiest  emotions,  and  the  deei>est 
aspirations  of  Scottish  worshippers.  It  has 
become  a  part  of  the  unwritten  liturgy  of  the 
Church  for  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  join  in 
singing  tho  paraphrase  at  the  Communion 
table  in  the  homeland,  in  the  colonies,  and 
wherever  Scotsmen  gather  for  service  after  tho 
manner  of  their  fathers,  never  connect  the 
memory  of  the  Sweet  Singer  with  its  call  to 
grateful  remembrance  and  earnest  devotion. 
Possibly  even  in  this  parish  of  Ins  birth  the 
Communion  hymn  has  been  sung  when  few 
have  recalled  that  the  author  was  so  nea-r  akin 
to  themselves.  This  will  be  the  case  here  no 
longer.  This  beautiful  and  tasteful  memorial 
will  preeerve  his  memory  fresh  among  \ou.  In 
one  sense  Morison  needs  no  monument.  He 
is  secure  of  an  immortality  of  literary  fame 
through  those  paraphrases,  which  bid  fair  to 
be  cherished  among  the  sweetest  and  most  in- 
spiring of  our  songs  of  praise.  "Wherever  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  dispensed 
according  to  our  simple  Scottish  rite,  and  as 
long  as  there  are  devout  hearts  seeking  in  the 
Communion  service  of  our  Scottish  Churches 
to  have  their  fellowship  with  the  Father  and 
His  Son  Jesus  Clirist  through  the  blessed  Spirit 
at  the  holy  table,  the  work  find  influence  of 
this  gifted  servant  of  God  will  be  felt  and 
used  to  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth 
in  grace" 

Mr    James    T.  Calder,  in  his  "History  of 

Caithness"  (Wick,  1887),  mentions  that  Dr 
Morison  submitted  twenty  paraphrases  to  the 
committee  engaged  in  making  the  selection, 
but,  owinqr  to  tho  great  number  of  contributors 
and  tho  limited  number  of  paraphrases  to  be 
printed,  only  seven  of  Dr  Morison's  were 
selected.  One  of  his  rejected  paraphrases  is 
the  following,  which  Mr  ('aider  thought  equal 
m  point  of  poetical  merit  to  any  of  those  that 
were  adnritted  into  the  collection :  — 

Isaiah  hit.,  10-13. 

A  new  song  to  tho  Lord  our  God, 
All  ends  of  the  earth  begin; 

In  songs  of  praise  break  forth,  ye  isles. 
And  all  that  dwell  therein. 

Ye  rocks,   with  all  your  vocal  tribes, 

Aloft  your .  voices  raise  ; 
Yo  seas,  with  all  your  swarms  declare 

The  great  Creator's  praise. 

Andye  that  oft,  in  whelming  floods. 
His  works  of   wonder  view. 

O  sing  of  Him  whose  saving  light 
Beams  marvellous  on  you. 


In  hallelujahs  long  and  loud, 
To  Him  all  praise  be  given, 

Whose  presence  fills  the  spacious  earth, 
And  boundless  waste  of  heaven. 


The  Rev.  Dr  WEGSSam  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

Bursaks — (Continued). 

1852.  -To  William  Sutherland,  son  oi  Hugh 
S.,  glazier,  and  member  Hammermen  Incor- 
poration, for  four  years,  lie  was  M.A.  1857, 
M.Pj.  1863;  afterwards  at  Cape  Colony. 

1853.  — To  Alexander  Scott,  son  of  Alexander 
S.,  shoemaker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A. 
1357,  M.B.  I860. 

1853. — To  Robert  Lyall,  son  of  John  L.,  iron- 
monger, and  member  Hammermen  Incorpora- 
tion, for  two  years. 

1853. — To  William  Bisset  Berry,  son  of  James 
B.,  watchmaker,  and  member  Hammermen 
Incorporation,  for  four  yeais.  He  was  M.A. 
1858,  M.D.  1861,  LL.D.,  knight  bachelor  1900. 
Speaker  of  llou.se  of  Assembly  of  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1893-1907.  Elected  to  the  Parliament  of 
the  South  African  Union,  1910. 

1853.  — To  Charles  King,  son  of  Charles  K., 
tailor,  for  two  years. 

1854.  — To  John  Grant  Robertson,  son  of 
Charles  R.,  blacksmith,  for  four  years.  He  was 
M.A.  1858,  and  afterwards  of  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

1854.  — To  Isaac  Routledge  Henderson,  son  of 
William  II.,  architect,  and  member  Wrights 
and  Coopers  Craft,  for  four  years.     He  was 

j      M.A.    1858,    and    afterwards    a    merchant  in 
Bur  man. 

1855.  — To  James  Gordon  Gray,  son  of  Charles 

G.  ,  cooper,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1859; 
minister  U.F.C.,  Rome;  D.D.  (American). 

1855.  — To  William  Gray  M'Hardy,  son  of 
David  MTI.,  blacksmith,  for  throe  years.  Ho 
was  drowned  at  Aberdeen  beach  in  1858. 

1856.  — To  David  Arthur  Leslie,  son  of  John 
L.,  weaver,  for  four  years.  He  Avas  M.A.  1860, 
M.B.  1862,  M.D.  1863;  brigade  surgeon,  A.M.S. 

1856.— To  Robert  William  Troup,  son  of 
Alexander  T.,  taiJor,  for  four  years.  He  was 
M.A.  1860.  M.B.  1863;  A.M.S. 

1856.  — To  William  Henderson,  son  of  James 

H.  ,  architect,   for  four  years.     He  was  M.A. 

1860,  and  afterwards  architect,  Aberdeen. 

1857.  — To  George  Groom  Robertson,  son  of 
Charles  R.,  blacksmith,  for  four  years.  He  was 
M.A.  1861,  and  afterwards  Professor  of  Logic. 
University  College,  London ;  author. 

1857.— To  George  Primrose  Thomson,  son  of 
Robert  T.,  tailor,  for  four  years.    He  was  M.A. 

1861,  and  afterwards  in  consular  service,  China. 
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1857.—  To  Thomas  Watt,  son  of  John  W.s 
shoemaker,  £or  four  years.  He  wa.s  M.A.  1861, 
M.B.  1864,  M.D.  1865;  afterwards  at  Dar- 
lington. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Tho  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
December  1706. 

6th  and  13th  dito.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of 
the  house   £6   0  0 

13  dito.— Payt  to  John  Smith  4  libs.  4J,  shil.  for 
the  last  r.taige  of  the  half  note  mens  feis  for 
season  1706;  and  4  libs.  4£  shil.  for  the  first 
staigc  of  there  feds  for  the  next  yeir...£8   9  0 

13  dito. — For  ti'.o  stons  and  ten  punds  hempc 
given  out  for  the  nixt  yeirs  fishing  to  the  half 
nets  men,  at  17  libs.  pr.  hunderweight,  cost 
me  £7   2  0 

20  dito. — To  mv  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
3  libs  £3  0  0 

25  dito. — For  a  pound  tobaco,  10  shil. ;  and 
27  uito — to  my  wife  for  the  house  use,  3 
libs  £3  10  0 

30  dito. — For  a  quare  of  poaper,  6  eliil. ;  anu 
spent  of  pocket  mov.  this  moncth,  4 
libs  £4   6  0 

Jary.  1707. 

2  dito.— To  Wm:  Baxter  for  tuo  bolls  of  malt 
gott  from  him  in  sumcr  last  to  the  house  ubc, 
pr.  account   £9    6  8 

And  to  the  touns  ofhshers   £0  11  2 

3  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  house  use,  3  libs.  ; 
and  for  a  pair  of  shous  to  her,  1^ 
libs  £4   6  8 

10  dito. — For  a  paynt  brandie,  1  lib.  8  shil. ; 

and  for  2\  paynts  aquavit ie,  1§  Hbs....£3  1  4 
10  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  house  use,  3  libs.  ; 

and  for  five  loads  peits,  12|  shil  £3  12  8 

17  dito.— To  my  wile  for  the  house  u^e,  3  libs.  ; 

to  the  drumer,  10  shil.  ;  to  tho  coffie-houso 

lad,  7  eliil.  ;  and  to  the  kirk  beddelle,  8eh.il.— 

all  this  is  Yooll  wadges   £4   2  0 

20  dito.— For  3|  ells  linnen,  at  9^  shil.  pr.  ell; 

and    for    10    ells    linnen,    at    10    shil.  pr. 

ell   £6  15  6 

20  dito. — For  2%  punds  scugare,  at  12  shil.  pr. 
punde,  is   £1  13  0 

21  dito. — For  fouiteine  fathoms  of  tous  to  a 
bed  in  Androw  Uameigie's  house,  1  lib.  4  shil. ; 
and  of  waidges  to  Ml  Ja.  Dilgairdcns  muse 
the  sd.  day,  1  lib.,  is  £2    4  0 

22  dito. — For  nync  paynts  of  brandie,  at  1  lib. 

2  shil.  pr.  pay nt,  is  £9  18  0 

25  dito.— For  tuentie  four  dealls,   to  Patrick 

Forbes,  at  8  shil.  pr.  peise,  is  £9  12  0 

24  dito.— To  my  wife  for  tho  use  of  the  house, 

3  libs.;  and  for  a  pund  tobaco,  10  shil, 
«a  £3  10  C 


27  dito. — To  the  Ixly.  Finnach  for  five  firlocs 
1£  pecks  of  meill,  at  3  libs.  pr.  boll, 
is   £4  0  0 

31  Jary. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
3  libs.;  and  opent  of  pocket  moy.  this 
moneth,  2  libs.  18  shil  £5  18  0 

Fobr.  1707. 

4  dito. — From  Feachel,  a  boll  wheit  meill,  pr. 
Wm.  Ligortwood,  payt  for  custom  of 
it   £0   2  2 

4  dito.— Payt  Gilbert  Duff  for  a  figro  0,  and 
some  oyr  worke  about  the  house  £0  14  0 

5  dito. — I  lent  to  Patrick  Straqn  of  Glenkindic 
tuo  hundered  libs.  Scots,  qoh  added  to  200 
merks  he  Was  resting  me  befor  made  out 
fivo  hundered  merks,  for  qch  I  got  his  bond 
of  this  dcat  (and  I  got  pyt.  of  1{  yeirs  (fl).  rent 
of  the  200  merks)   £200   0  0 

6  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house   £3  14  0 

It. — For  sea ven  disson  of  bottels  bought  to  mo 
at  Leith  by  James  Brcbner,  with  a  hamper 
to  hold  them  in,  pr.  account   £11  17  0 

It.— For  tuo  iron  chimneys,  5i  libs.  ;  and  for 
a  pair  eh  us  to  my  wife  at  Edinr.,  1  lib. 
11  shil  £6  16  6 

It.  — For  32  pecks  of  flour,  bought  at  Leith,  at 
10  shil.  pr.  peck,  is  16  libs.  ;  for  barrel  to 
hold  it,  1J>  libs.  ;  and  for  fraught  of  the  sd. 
goods  from  Leith  to  Abd..  shore  dues,  etc., 

2  libs.  104  -sllil  £20    6  6 

15  dito.— To  John  Smith  fur  his  set  of  milke 

from  Ilallouday  to  Uandlemis  last,  1  lib  14 
shil.  8d,  qch  v.t.  12  shil.  for  draff  makes 
34  merks   £1  14  8 

14  dito.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house   £3   0  0 

21  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buv  muscden  to  her- 
self, 3  libs.  14  shil.  ;   and  to  the  house  use, 

3  libs  £6  14  0 

23   dito.— To    my    wife    for    the    use   of  the 

house   £3  0  0 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  this  moneth  of 
Fobr  .'  £2  18  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1045.  Fakquiiarsons  of  Invekey,  Atjchin- 
DiiY.NE,  and  Ttjllochcot. — I  am  engaged  on  a 
book  concerning  these  families,  which  I  hopo 
may  appear  early  in  the  summer,  and  as  I  wish 
to  be  as  complete  as  possible,  I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  descendants  of  the  families  having  in- 
formation as  to  their  descent  will  communicate 
with  me  at  The  Hermitage,  Nairn.  1  already 
have    tolerably    complete    information  (from 
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sasines,  registers,  and  other  sources)  down  to 
nearly  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  aiw3  down 
to  the  present  time  as  regards  the  principals  of 
the  various  families,  but  want  information  as 
to  some  of  the  collaterals. 

A.  M.  M. 

1046.  The  Davidsons  of  Kebbaty. — What  is 
known  of  this  family  beyond  these  facts  :  — 

John  Davidson  of  Kebbaty  died  at  Aberdeen, 
January  7,  1824,  aged  74.  He  married  Jano 
Farquhar,  who  died  at  Aberdeen,  November  4, 
1854. 

William  Davidson  of  Kebbaty  married  Susan, 
fifth  daughter  of  Lewis  Gordon,  merchant, 
Aberdeen,  "  now  of  Cairncry,"  May  11,  1831. 
This  Lewis  may  be  the  Lewis,  merchant,  who 
married,  1796,  Susan,  daughter  of  James  Smith, 
schoolmaster,  Cruden. 

William  Davidson  married  (secondly?),  at 
Farquhar  Place,  April  20,  1S57,  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  Captain  James  M'Intosh  Ross,  late 
commander  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  Liverpool. 

John  Gordon  Davidson  (son  of  William?) 
married  Margaret  Ritchie  Welch,  who  died  as 
his  widow  at  1  Playfair  Place,  St  Andrews, 
January  10,  1871. 

J.  M.  Bullocu. 

1047.  William  Farquharson  in  India.— A 
William  F.  was  .paymaster  at  the  Presidency  in 
1788,  and  military  paymaster-general  on  the 
Bengal  establishment  in  1800.  He  was  prob- 
ably identical  with  William  F.,  factor,  Bengal, 
in  the  East  India  Company's  list  of  civil  ser- 


vants in  1782.  Who  was  he?  There  is  also  a 
William  F.  in  the  list  of  civil  servants  who  is 
described  as  "senior  merchant,  Bengal,"  in 
1790 ;  he  may  have  been  the  same  per:*on. 
Another  William  F.  was  captain  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  Calcutta  Militia  in  1800. 

A.  M.  M. 


1038.  "  Donardow." — There  is  no  name  of 
"Donardow"  in  Upper  Donside,  or  any  name 
i  to  suggest  it,  as  far  as  I  can  remember.  The 
nearest  to  sound  is  Torrandubh,  or  Torrandhu, 
on  Ernan-side.  The  surname  Dow  is  pro- 
nounced "  Doo  "  or  "  Dho  "  in  the  vernacular; 
but  the  name  Altdow,  a  holding  in  Corgarff 
(although  it  may  now  be  out  of  existence)  was 
pronounced  "  dow."  Dunnandubh  is  in  the 
wilds  of  Corgarff,  where  the  population  was 
Highland  to  a  man,  and  the  name  of  'Smart  is 
not  likely.  Perhaps  this  place-name  might  he 
/ooked  for  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Deveron, 
or  in  Glcnlivet,  which  had  a  close  connection 
with  Glenbucket. 

Norseman. 

1044.  Rev.  William  Coutts,  Minister, 
Stracathro. — According  to  Jer vise's  "  Epi- 
taphs and  Inscriptions,"  II.,  p.  238,  Mr  Coutts 
died  April  14,  1695,  aged  40. 

G. 
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DONALDSON'S    HOSPITAL,  EDINBURGH, 


A!.  ,.«y4 


The  many  fine  educational  buildings  which 
graco  the  beautiful  city  of  Edinburgh  a>"c  a 
striking  testimony  of  the  regard  for  education 
that  has  been  a  characteristic  feature  of  Scot- 
land for  centuries,  and  also  of  the  libera]  en- 
dowments for  its  promotion  made  by  the 
wealthy  men  with  generous  instincts  and  large 
and  far-seeing  minds.  Conspicuous  among 
these  buildings  arc  those  of  what  were  formerly 
George  ileriot's  Hospital,  ^George  Watson's 
Hospital,  and  Daniel  Stewart's  Hospital,  named 
after  their  respective  founders.  The  building.-, 
remain,  but  are  now  utilised  in  a  way  somo- 
what  different  from  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed.  The  intention 
of  the  donors  was  to  provide  institutions  in 
which  poor  children  should  be  housed  and  cared 
for  and  educated  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  these  insti- 
tutions were  deemed  to  have  outgrown  their 
usefulness,  and  a  general  feeling  arose  that  the 
accumulated  funds  for  their  support  could  bo 
devoted  to  educational  purposes  in  a  less  ic- 
stricfed  manner  and  with  much  more  advantage 
to  the  genera]  community. 

Accordingly,  somewhere  about  a  generation 
ago,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, the  reform  of  the  "endowed  schools" 
of  Scotland  was  undertaken.  What  was  known 
as  the  "hospital  system" — the  maintenance  of 
foundationers  within  the  hospitals  —  was 
abolished,  except  in  one  or  two  ca6C6,  and  the 
character  of  the  education  furnished  was  greatly 
improved.     Tho  hospitals,  in  short,  were  trans- 


formed into  secondary  schools  or  colleges,  and 
are  now  so  designated. 


P.tll.lMM; 


One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  change 
in  the  original  intention  of  the  donors,  and  tho 
consequential  diversion  of  the  funds  of  tho 
institutions,  was  Donaldson's  Hospital.  Re- 
garded simply  as  an  edifice,  it  is  quite  as  pro- 
minent as  any  of  those  already  mentioned, 
answering  well  to  the  description  of  it  given  in 
a.  hook  about  Edinl  urgh — that  it  has  more  the 
aspect  of  a  palace  than  that  of  a  charitable 
institution  for  the  housing  and  education  of 
pooi-  children. 

The  building  itself,  situated  in  the  Murray- 
field  district,  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure 
in  freestone,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  was 
designed  by  the  late  W.  H.  Playfair,  a 
celebrated  Edinburgh  architect.  Rectangular 
in  shape,  and  enclosing  a  quadrangle  176  feet 
long  by  164  feet  wide,  its  main  characteristic 
is  its  symmetry,  the  treatment  of  the  two  sides 
being  identical  and  the  uniformity  of  the  style 
being  carried  out  on  the  front,  which  is  258 
feet  long.  This  symmetry  would  be  oppressive 
were  it  not  broken  i;p  at  the  corners  by  a 
higher  mass  of  building  with  oriel  mullioned 
windows,  flanked  by  four  towers  surmounted 
b}-  the  ogee  roofs  familiar  in  Tudor  edifices,  a 
similar  central  mass  with  still  higher  towers 
rising  above  the  main  entrance. 

The  various  groups  of  towers  contribute  a 
certain  distinction  to  Donaldson's  Hospital, 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  building  being  placed 
on  a  terrace  and  standing  in  grounds  extending 
to  172  acres,  these  grounds  being  pleasantly 
wooded  on  the  north  side,  where  they  slope 
down  to  the  water  of  Leith. 
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THE  FOUNDS. 

The  hospital  was  foundod  by  James  Donald- 
son, a  successful  printer  and  newspaper  pro- 
prietor in  Edinburgh.  His  connection  with  the 
Edinburgh  periodical  press  was  a  long  and 
honourable  one;  moreover,  it  was  hereditary, 
and  was  linked  with  the  beginnings  of  news- 
paper enterprise  in  the  Scottish  capital. 

H;s  great-grandfather,  Captain  James  Donald- 
son— who  had  served  in  the  Earl  of  Angus's 
regiment  (the  Cameronians  ,  and  was  present  at 
the  Battle  of  Killiecrankie — started  in  169 J  with 
the  "Evening  Gazette,"  a  newspaper  with 
that  title,  quite  separate  from  the  official 
"  Gazette  "  of  to-day. 

Like  moot  of  the  oarly  newspaper  proprietors, 
he  had  his  troubles  with  tin.-  authorities,  and  on 
one  occa.-ion  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the 
Privy  'Council  "for  printing  several  things  in 
his  'Gazette1  which  are  not  truths,  and  for 
which  he  has  no  vvarrand."  Were  such  a  pro- 
cedure po^ible  to-day,  how  many  newspaper 
conductors  would  be  "  languishing  in  Hollo- 
way?  " 

Alexander  Donaldson,  the  father  of  James 
Donaldson,  the  founder  of  the  hospital,  was  a 
printer  and  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  who  ac- 
quired quite  a  reputation  as  a  purveyor  of 
cheap  reprints.  lie  is  said,  indeed,  to  be  the 
originator  of.  the  plan  of  issuing  cheap  editions 
of  popular  works  after  the  expiration  of  the 
copyright;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  this  de- 
sign he  migrated  to  London.  Here  he  became 
involved  in  litigation,  but  the  most  important 
lawsuit  in  which  he  wus  engaged  was  decided 
in  his  favour,  the  rule  of  law  being  laid  down 
that  books  become  common  property  when  the 
statutory  copyright  expires. 

1»U  JOHNSON'S  COM  MP  NT. 

By  his  raid  on  the  privileges  of  republishing, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  possessed 
exclusively  by  London  publishers,  no 
incurred  the  censinc  of  Dr  Johnson, 
who  in  a  conversation  recorded  by 
Boswell,  denounced  him  as  "  a  fellow  who  kikes 
advantage  of  the  law  to  injure  his  brethren,' 
adding  laughingly,  on  the  suggestion  being 
made  that  Donaldson  reduced  the  price  of 
books  so  that  poor  students  might  buy  them-  - 
M  Well,  sir,  allowing  that  to  be  the  motive,  he 
is  no  better  than  Robin  Hood,  who  robbed  the 
rich  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor."' 

While  in  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Donaldson  be- 
gan,  in  1764,  the  publication  of  a  bi-weekly 
newspaper,  called  the  "Edinburgh  Advertiser," 
but  transferred  the  proprietorship  and  con- 
trol of  it  to  his  son  James  ten  years  later. 
James  Donaldson  conducted  the  paper  for  the 
long  period  of  46  years,  retiring  in  1820.  Ho 
died  at  his  summer  residence,  Broughton  Hall, 
in  1330,  at  the  age  of  79. 

A  GUEA.T  FORTUNE. 

James  Donaldson  inherited  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  from  his  father—  £100,000  it  has  been 
stated — and  he  more  than  doubled  it,  so  it  is 
said,   by  judicious     investments;      and  this 


"  fortune  of  two  generations,"  amounting  to 
about  £215,000  he  left  by  his  will  to  build  ana 
found  a  hospital  for  boys  and  .^irls,  to  bo 
called  Donaldson's  Hospital,"  and  to  be  based 
on  the  lines  of  two  institutions  then  existing  in 
Edinburgh. 

lie  nominated  live  trustees,  to  whom  he  en- 
trusted the  carrying  out  of  his  wishes,  and 
these  trustees  at  once  entered  on  the  task  im- 
posed upon  them,  obtained  land,  as  a  site  for 
the  hospital,  invited  competitive  plans,  and 
finally  adopted  the  design  of  Mr  Play  fair, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation contemplated,  included  a  chapel  exterior 
to  the  building  proper,  but  directly  connected 
w  ith  it. 

The  erection  of  the  hospital  was  begun  in 
1842,  and  was  completed  in  1850.  The  cost  of 
the  edifice  and  furnishing  was  nearly  £124,000, 
but  as  this  was  defrayed  by  the  accumulated 
interest,  the  original  endowment  remained  un- 
touched. 

By  a  deed  of  constitution  drawn  up  by  the 
trustees,  by  which  governors  for  the  hospital 
were  appointed,  it  was  declared  that  the  pur- 
pose O'f  the  Trust  is  to  clothe,  maintain, 
and  educate  as  many  children  as  the  income  of 
the  foundation  would  afford,  the  recipients  of 
these  benefits  bein0r  "such  poor  children  as 
shall  appear  to  be  in  the  most  destitute  circum- 
stances and  the  most  des<  rving  of  admission." 

Destitution  is  thus  the  only  essential  requisite 
for  admission,  irrespective  of  the  situations  in 
life  which  the  parents  of  the  children  may  have 
occupied,  or  the  particular  localities  in  which 
they  may  .have  resided;  and  this  provision  still 
remains  in  force,  and  ie  duly  acted  upon. 

Preference  is  given,  by  the  founder's  will,  to 
poor  children  of  the  name  of  Donaldson  or 
Marshall  (the  name  of  the  founder's  mother)  if 
re. illy  deserving. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

Shortly  after  the  constitution  had  been 
framed,  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  governors 
of  the  hospital  that  a  proportion  of  destitute 
deaf  and  dumb  children  should  be  received  into 
the  institution;  and  tin's  was  agreed  to,  one 
side  of  the  hospital  being  specially  fitted  up  lor 
the  reception  of  children  suffering  from  the 
defect  indicated.  The  hospital  was  opened  in 
1850,  and  since  that  time  the  children  main- 
tained and  educated  have  been  practically  onc- 
haif  deaf  and  dumb  of  both  sexes,  and  one- 
half  hearing  children  of  both  sexes.  Admis- 
sion takes  place  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
nine,  the  children  being  kepi  in  the  hospital 
till  they  are  fourteen,  though  promising  deaf 
and  dumb  children  are  kept  till  they  are  six- 
teen. The  total  number  of  children  at,  present 
in  the.  hospital  is  232  (132  boys  and  100  girls), 
of  whom  118  are  deaf  mutes.  Since  the  hos- 
pital was  opened  2250  children  in  all  hiave  en- 
jovod  its  benefits,  and  of  those  nearly  a  half, 
1022,  were  deaf  and  dumb. 

Donaldson's  Hospital  is  rho  only  institution 
in  the  kingdom — and  indeed,  in  the  world,  per- 
haps— where  deaf  nodes  are  brought  uip  along- 
side normal  children,  Kind  the  arrangement  is 
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one  which  is  found  to  be  extremely  beneficial. 
It  has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  region  of 
experiment,  and  its  success  is  undoubted.  One 
very  noticeable  result  of  the  mingling  of  tho 
two  classes  of  children  is  that  the  deaf  mutes 
come  to  participate  in  the  common  games  of 
cluldhood  with  more  enthusiasm.  They  have 
few  amusements,  but  association  with  hearing 
children  familiarises  them  with  tho  customary 
pastimes  of  young  people,  and  they  speedily 
join  in  whatever  is  on  foot.  In  this  way  not 
only  are  their  lives  brightened,  but  their  intelli- 
gence and  interest  in  things  are  stimulated. 
The  dull,  depressed  look  too  often  exhibited  by 
uV-uf  mutes  vanishes,  and  the  most  vivid  im- 
pression the  visitor  to  Donaldson's  Hospital 
carries  away  is  that  ol  the  bright  and  eager 
faces  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  children  and 
the  cheerfulness  and  even  vivacity  they  display. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Great  pains  are  taken  with  their  education, 
particularly  their  instruction  in  tho  compara- 
tively new  method  of  speech  and  speech-read- 
ing. Finger-spelling,  of  course,  is  freely  used; 
most  of  the  hearing  children  nraetisu  it,  which 
increases  their  intercourse  with  the  deaf-mutes; 
hut  much  of  the  teaching  effort  is  directed  to 
teaching  these  latter  to  articulate,  pronounce 
Syllables,  and  use  words.  A  devoted  and  en- 
thusiastic band  of  teachers  arc  en- 
gaged in  this  arduous  work,  and  their  patience 
and  perseverance  produce  most  encouraging 
results— results  that  to  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  system  arc  perfectly  astounding. 

The  method  employed  in  the  teaching  of 
language  has  been  thus  described  by  an  ex- 
pupil  cf  the  hospital,  Mr  William  M'Dougall, 
who  is  now  missionary  to  the  deal  at  Carlisle 
(ono  of  four  ex-oflieials  engaged  in  such  work). 

"A  beginning  is  made  with  the  manual 
method  immediately  after  the  i'.d mission  of  the 
pupils.  After  the  first  month,  by  which  time 
they  have  learned  a  few  simple  words  and  also 
n  very  few  .simple  sentences,  two  periods  of 
half  an  hour  each  at  different  timee  of  the  day 
a'c  devoted  to  instruction  in  articulation  and 
lip-reading.  This  is  maintained  during  the  tin  t 
year.  In  the  ensuing  year  one  half-hour  each 
day  is  given  to  special  instruction  in  articula- 
tion, and  the  children  receive  every  encourage- 
ment to  use  speech  in  their  ordinary  lessons. 
Those  who,  after  a  fair  trial,  are  found  unable 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  speech  arc 
afterwards  taught  solely  in  the  manual  method, 
while  those  who  show  special  aptitude  for 
speech  are  drafted  into  separate  classes  and 
taught  in  the  oral  method." 

EDUCA TIOX  A L  P ESULTS. 

The  results  attained  may  he  adequately 
gauged  by  a  sentence  from  a  recent  report  of 
one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  :— ^  Many  of 
the  pupils  make  euch  good  progress  in  Hp-read- 
in!*  that  in  the  highest  class  it  is  possible  to 
conduct  an  ordinary  oral  examination  with  very 
gratifying  success." 


Apart  from  this  special  training,  the  energies 
of  the  teaching  staff  are  directed  to  giving  the 
pupils  in  words  of  the  report,  "  a  mental  equip- 
ment not  inferior  to  that  of  children  more 
favourably  circumstanced;"  and,  according  to 
the  inspector,  this  abject  is  largely  realised,  a 
highly  .creditable  appearance  having  been  made 
by  the  pupils  in  geography,  history,  and 
general  knowledge. 

Extraordinarily  good  work  is  also  done  in 
drawing,  modelling,  and  woodwork;  and  visitors 
to  the  llospita.1  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  specimens  of  drawing  and  bir.ish-wo.k  from 
nature,  many  of  the  specimens  showing-  quite 
remarkable  skill  and  cleverness. 

THE  NOIJ.MAL  J'lTILS. 

While,  however,  the  attention  of  visitors  to 
Donaldson's  Hospital— -not  unnaturally,  perhaps 
— is  apt  10  be  directed  principally  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children,  the  other 
department  of  the  hospital,  in  which  normal 
children  aie  taught,  is  no  less  spiritedly  and 
successfully  conducted.  The  object  here  aimed 
at  is  a  precisely  similar  one — to  impart  .such 
useful  branches  of  a  plain  ordinary  education 
as  will  lit  the  boys  for  trades  and  the  girls  for 
domestic  or  other  work,  and  this  is  satisfactorily 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  curriculum  based 
on  sound  and  modern  lines. 

In  all  other  respects,  tho  hospital  is  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  institution,  well-organised, 
well-equipped,  and  marked  bv  thorough  disci o- 
linc  an  La  line  tone.  Tho" palatial  building 
with  its  264  apartments  affords  all  the  requisite 
accommodation;  th(>  ckilrs- rooms  are  large  and 
well  ventilated,  and  so  are  the  dormitories. 
There  is  a  gymnasium,  in  which  [physical  drill 
a:  I  gymnastics  are  regularly  practised:  and 
the  spacious  grounds  around  the  hospital  pro- 
vide abundant  .'pace  for  games  and  sport.  The 
hospital,  in  all  its  departments,  teaching  in- 
cluded, is  under  the  direction  of  a  very  capable 
house  governor  in  the  person  of  Mr  Robert 
T.  Skinner,  M.A.,  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen 
rniver.-i  y.  whose  zealous  care  for  the  comfort 
of  the  inmates  is  earnestly  seconded  bv  the 
matron,  Mire  Mary  Allen.  LL.A. 

Anion-;  many  schemes  devised  by  Mr  Skinner 
for  interesting  and  stimulating  hisj  pupils  is 
tlii>  organising  every  winter  of  a  cour.se  of 
lecture,  on  various  subjects  by  "outsiders," 
who  no';,  infrequently  are  men  of  distinction. 
These  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  hall  on 
Siturday  evenings,  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  pupils  foe  in.'*  invited  to  attend;  and  on 
some  occasions  the  lectures  are  accompanied  "by 
lantern  illustrations,  a  larltcvn  and  screen  being 
among  the  accessories  of  the  hospital.  A  lecture 
to  ddhi  children  might  appear,  on  a  superficial 
consideration,  a  sheer  futility,  but  it  Is 
"translated"  to  them  in  finger-language  with 
remarkable  deftness  by  Mr  William  Young,  the 
principal  teacher,  as  the  lecture  proceeds,  and 
it  is  apprehended  with  equal  facility  and  with 
perfect  understanding. 

A  gentleman  who  on  one  ocoa&ion  showed 
some  slides  of  a  tour  in  America,  accompany- 
ing them  bv  an  explanatory  "talk,"  was  agree- 
ably  surprised  a   few     days     afterwards  on 
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receiving  an  admirable  precis  of  his  remarks', 
written  by  a  deaf  mute — an  illustration  alike  of 
the  advantage  of  the  lecture  course  and  of  the 
excellent  training  afforded  in  the  institution.— 
"Weekly  Scotsman,"  January  3,  1914. 

Aberdeenshire  isi  the  18th  Century. 

In  "  Blackwood's  Magazine "  for  October, 
1892,  there  was  an  ai title  by  Mr  James  !Joh 
villej  D.Sc,  on  "Lowland  Scotland  in  the  Last 
Century,"  in  which  references  were  made  to 
the  conditions  of  agriculture  and  the  social  and 
domestic  arrangements  that  prevailed  in  •Vber- 
deenshire,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  following 
extracts,  svrll  be  found  interesting:  — 

INTRODUCTION  OF  TUliXIl'S. 

The  introduction  of  turnips  into  Scotland  was 
not  a  little  romantic.  James  Dawson,  a  farmer 
near  Roxburgh,  went  to  Leicester,  and  hired 
himself  to  Bakewell,  tiie  famous  sheep-breed,  r, 
as  a  ploughman,  lie  left  in  six  months,  against 
the  wish  of  Bakewell— going  north,  however, 
with  a  scheme  for  drill-husbandry  in  his  head. 
In  the  following  year  lie  had  seventy  a  ores  of 
turnips  town.  This  was  about  the  year  1760. 
The  turnip  had  been  known  before  tins,  and 
sown  in  gardens,  like  cabbage,  but  broadcast. 
Tho  minister  of  Kincllar,  in  Aberdeenshhe,  un- 
willing to  weed  a  bed  of  turnips  growing  in  this 
fashion  in  hie  garden,  and  thinking  it  would 
not  succeed,  tore  up  the  greater  part  with  the 
hoe.  The  crop  turned  out  better  than  had  ever 
been  seen  before,  and  in  a  few  years  hocmg 
in  drills  became  general. 

FARMERS'  HOUSES. 

Tho  houses  of  Aberdeenshii'e  farmers  wore 
commonly  of  sod,  and  consisted  of  a  firo-house, 
where  the  family  and  servants  sat  and  ate,  and 
a  pantry,  with  sometimes  an  intermediate  epace 
for  beds  and  chests.  This  was  a  ha'-house. 
Tho  cottage  of  a  labourer  was  on  an  inferior 
scale.  A  orazy  woman,  listening  to  a  preacher 
in  Portsoy  on  the  text,  In  my  Father's  houso 
are  many  mansions, "  astonished  everybody  by 
exclaiming,  "My  oei'tie,  your  feether's  house — 
auld  Baukie's!  I  kent  him  weel — a  but  and  a 
ben.  and  that  but  ill  redd  up."  A  minister,  re- 
buking a  labouring  man  for  sleeping  in  church, 
was  told,  "  It's  because  I  canna  sleep  at  hame 
for  the  rattons  and   the  sklaters." 

THE  DIETARY. 

AM  over,  it  may  be  said  that  tat  the  clo<c  of 
tho  century  tho  rural  population  rarely  had 
flesh  in  the  pot.  As  fresh  meat,  visitors  wcrj 
treated  to  fowls  so  lean  that  southern  strangers 
thought  of  carving  them  by  using  the  breast- 
bone of  the  one  to  cut  up  thc  other.  Pork  was 
looked  upon  all  over  with  the  greatest  aversion. 
In  these  days  travellers  noticed  the  absence  of 
tho  cottar's  pig.  but  admit  that  there  was  little 
for  it  to  live  on  in  the  meagre  establishments 
of  the  time.    The  general  culture  of  the  potato 


did  more  than  anything  else  for  the  cottar's 
pig.  At  Aberdeen,  and,  again,  hi  Galloway  and 
Dumfries,  there  was  it  great  trade  in  pork  for 
tho  navy;  but  the  staple  gruzmg-slock  was  the 
black  cattle,  which  prevailed  everywhere,  almost 
to  tho  total  exclusion  of  sheep. 

KAIL   Jilt;  STAi'LK  DISH. 

The  staple  dinner-diah  was  kail.  Round 
every  cottage  was  the  kailyard,  fenced  by  a 
low  turf-wall  and  sheltered  by  an  elder-hedge. 
Littio  else  but  kail  or  open  cabbage  was  grown 
j  11  it,  latterly  ^uch  additions  were  made;  as 
gooseberry  bushes,  thyme,  southernwood,  balm, 
mint,  and  camomile.  Water-kail  or  barefoot 
broth — that,  is,  without  meat — was  a  Teutonic 
dish,  for  the  Highlanders  of  old  abominated  the 
plant  ay  lit  only  for  goal.--.  In  default  oi 
kitchen  or  meat  were  used  butter,  cheese, 
herring,  or  raw  onions  from  Flanders.  Tins 
dish  was  sometimes  made  of  greens  and  grolls— 
oats  stripped  of  the  husks  in  the  null — for  pot- 
barley  was  difficult  to  procure.  In  every 
cottage  there  used  to  be  the  "  knockin'-stane  "  — 
a  deep  cuplike  block,  in  which  the  barley  was 
allowed  to  lie  in  water,  and  then  beaten  with 
a  .small  mallet  till  it  was  unhtiskod.  Various 
wore  the  dishes  made  with  kail,  for  it  was  tho 
mainstay  both  of  dinner  and  supper.  Burns 
praises  its  virtues  in  his  "  Epistle  to 
M'Adam  "- 

"  And  when  those  legs  to  guid,  warm  kail 

Wi'  welcome  oanna  bear  me; 
A  lee  dyke-side,  a  sybow  [onion]-tail, 

And  barley-scono  shall  cheer  me." 

The  staple  breakfast  dish  was  porridge  and 
milk,  and  for  supper  sowens,  as  in  Burns's 
Hallowe'en  supper— 

"  Till  butter'd  sowens,  wi'  fragrant  hint, 
Set  a'  their  gabs  a-steerin'." 

The  simple  diet  of  those  days  may  be  judged 
from  the  dietary  of  the  boys  of  Gordon's  Hos- 
pital, Aberdeen.  Bread  and  milk,  oat  and 
barley  meal,  and  vegetables,  formed  the  chief 
part  of  every  day's  faro.  Animal  food  was 
seldom  seen. 

DRESS. 

Tho  dresy  (if  last  century  survived  to  within 
living1  memory.  Dr  Gre^or,  the  venerable 
minister  of  Pitsligo,  has  thus  described  to  rac 
his  mother's  preparations  for  church — "On  her 
head  she  placed  a  skull-can  to  keep  the  hair 
up,  and  over  that  a  tine  linen  cap,  lying  quite 
flat,  followed  'by  a*  broad  ribbon  going  round 
tho  head  and  fastened  behind.  Over  all  came 
a  band  of  thin  cambric,  drawn  into  a  inching 
on  the  top,  and  having  a  broad  flat  border, 
showing  tho  hair  on  the  edge.  Her  outer 
dress  was  a  red  cloak  with  a  hood,  and  made 
of  fine  wool.  Her  ordinary  errand-going  cloak 
was  a  duffle  or  bluish-grey.  My  father  at 
kirk  and  fair  wore  a  Ion<r  coat,  with  brass 
buttons,  of  bluish  cloth,  and,  for  a  Avorkinq 
dress,  home-made  clothes,  with  a  smaller  coat 
of  home-spun  wool.  On  all  occasions  he  wore 
knee-brooches." 
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"  The  Honours  Three." 

(See  "A.  J.  N.  and  Q.,"  IV.,  299,  327; 
V.,  11,  27.) 

Mr  Thomas  Bayne  writes  as  follows  in 
"  Xotey  and  Queries  "  (London)  of  January  10  — 

What  Scott  Ridd'ell  Lad  in  his  mind  when 
ho  introduced  "  the  honours  three"  into  the  . 
refrain  (if  Ids  lyric  was  probably  the  thrice- 
ropeated  "  Hip,  hip,  hurrah!"  that  'accom- 
panies the  drinking  of  a  toast.  The  song,  it 
should  be  noted  is  invested  with  a  social 
character,  the  ostensible  executant  calling  upon 
Ids  comrades  to  support  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  native  country,  and  closing  each  stanza, 
not  with  "  I'll  drink,"  but  with  the  confident 

We'll  drink  lai  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 
Wi'  a'  the  honours  three. 

It  is  the  manner  of  honouring  the  toast  that 
is  contemplated,  and  not  the  oountrj  with  the 
Royal  insignia  added  for  the  sake  of  proclaim- 
ing its  dignity. 

ft  is  true  that  the  threefold  jubilation  is 
sometimes  given  with  one  foot  on  one's  chair 
and  the  other  on  the  table,  and  this  distinction 
is  accorded  only  to  the  toast  of  the  evening. 
The  poet  may  have  thought  of  this  ceremonial 
pre-eminence,  but  it  is  not  inevitable  that  he 
.should  have  done  so.  It  may  bo  added  that 
tho  elevated  response  is  frequently  said  to 
typify  "  Highland  honours,"  and  that  the 
initiated  consider  this  attribution  a  misnomer. 

The  Music  of  the  Bagpipes, 

"Can  anyone  play  real  music  on  a  bagpipe, 
think  you? "  said  I. 

".Sir,"  returned  the  'Scot,  "the  pipes  is  the 
king  of  a'  instruments;  'tis  the  sweetest,  the 
truest,  the  oldest,  whateffer!" 

"Tine,  it  is  very  old,"  said  I.,  thoughtfully; 
"it  was  known,  I  believe,  to  the  Greeks,  and 
v/o  find  mention  of  it  in  the  Latin  as  'tibia 
utricularia  '  ;  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Nero  pro- 
mised to  appear  publicly  a-s  a  bagpiper.  Then, 
too,  Chaucer's  miller  played  a  bagpipe,  and 
Shakespeare  frequently  mentions  the  '  drone  of 
a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe.5  Yes,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  old,  and,  I  think,  a  very  barbarous  instru- 
ment." 

"Hoot,  toot!  the  man  talks  like  a  muckle 
fule,"  said  Donal'. 

"For  instance,''  I  continued,  "there  can  he 
no  comparison  between  a  bagpipe  and  a— fiddle, 
s^y." 

"A  fiddle!"  exclaimed  Donal',  in  accents  of 
withering  scorn.  "Ye  can  juist  tell  him  tao 
gang  tao  the  de'il  wi'  his  fiddle." 

"  Music  is,  I  take  it,  the  expression  of  one's 
mood  or  thought,  a  dream  translated  into 
sound,"  said  I,  thoughtfully;    "  therefore.  " 

"  Hao  ye  ever  heard  tho  pipes?" 


"Why,  yes;  but  long  ago." 

"  Then,"  said  Donal',  "  ye  shall  juist  hear  'em 
again."  So  saying,  ho  wiped  his  mouth,  took 
up  his  instrument,  and  began  slowly  inflating 
it. 

Then,  all  at  once,  from  drones  and. chanter 
there  rushed  forth  such  a  flood  of  melody  as 
seemed  to  sweep  me  away  upon  its  tide. 

First  I  seemed  to  hear  a  roa,r  of  wind  through 
desolato  glens,  a  moan  of  trees,  and  a  rush  of 
sounding  waters;  yet  softly,  softly  there  rises 
above  the  flood  of  sound  a  little  rippling  melody 
which  comes  and  goes,  and  comes  again,  grow- 
ing ever  sweeter  with  repetition.  And  now 
the  roar  of  wind  is  changed  to  the  swing  of 
marching  feet,  the  tread  of  a  mighty  host  wnose 
step  is  strong  and  free;  and  lo  !  they  are  sing- 
ing as  they  march,  and  the  song  is  bold  and 
wild,  wild,  wild.  Again  and  again,  beneath  the 
song,  beneath  the  rhythm  of  marching  feet, 
the  melody  ri:cs,  very  sweet,  but  infinitely  «ad, 
like  a  silver  pipe  or  an  angel's  voice  tremulous 
with  tears.  Once  again  the  theme  changes,  and 
it  i<  battle,  and  death,  sudden,  and  sharp;  there 
is  the  rush  and  shoi  k  of  c  harging  ranks,  and 
tho  surge  and  tumult  of  conflict,  above1  whose 
thunder,  loud  and  clear  and  shrill,  like  £01110 
battle-cry,  tho  melody  swells,  one  moment  tri- 
umphant, and  tho  next  is  lost  again. 

But  now  the  thunder  rolls  away,  distant  and 
more  distant — the  day  is  lost,  and  won;  but, 
sudden  and  char,  the  melody  rings  out  once 
more,  fuller  now,  richer,  and  complete,  the 
eilvcr  pipe  has  become  a  golden  trumpet.  And 
yet,  what  sorrow,  what  anguish  unspeakable 
rings  through  ir,  the  weeping  and  wailing  ot 
a  nation!  So  the  melody  sinks  slowly,  to  die 
away  in  one  long-drawn,  minor  note,  and 
Donal'  is  looking  across  at  me  with  hits  grave 
smile,  and  I  will  admit  both  his  face  and  figure 
aro  sadly  blurred. 

••Donald,"  said  I,  after  a  little,  •"Donald.  I 
will  never  speak  against  the  pipes  again,  they 
aro  indeed  the  king  of  all  instruments — played 
as  you  play  them." 

'*  O'u,  ay,  I'm  a  bonnic  piper,  I'll  no  deny 
it!"  ho  answered.  "  I'm  glad  ye  like  it,  for. 
Sassenach  though  ye  be,  it  proves  ye  hae  the 
music.  'Tis  a  bit  pibroch  I  made  tao  Wullio 
Wallace-  him  as  the  damned  Sassenach  mur- 
dered— black  bo  their  fa'.  Aweel  !  'twas  done 
afore  your  time  or  mine — so — guid-nicht  tae  ye. 
Southron!''  saying  which  he  rose,  saluted  me 
stiffly,  and  stalked  majestically  to  bed.— ,:  1  he 
Broad  Highway,"  by  Jeff  cry  Farnol. 

The  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars, 

Buusabs— (Continued). 

1857.— Alexander  Bumcss  MTIardy,  son  of 
David  M'H.,  blacksmith,  for  three  years.  He 
became  lieut. -colonel,  R.E. :  chairman.  Prison 
C  mmissionors  for  Scotland;  K.C.B. 

1857.— To  William  French  Morrison,  son  of 
James  M.,  baker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A. 
1361;  L.R.C.P.  and  S.  (Edin.)  1863.    At  Cupar. 
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1857.  — To  Robert  Gray,  son  of  Charles  G., 
cooper,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1861 ; 
advocate  in  Aberdeen  1874;  died  1900. 

1858.  — To  John  M.  Henderson,  son  of  James 
EL,  architect,  for  three  years. 

1858.— To  Benjamin  Knowlce,  son  of  Thomas 
K.  fleshcr,  for  two  years.  He  was  M.B.,  CM. 
1864;  M.D.  1865.  Became  assistant  surgeon, 
Indian  Medical  Service;  died  at  Kohat,  Punjab, 
1866. 

1861.— To  John  Scott,  son  of  Alexander  S?., 
shoemaker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1866; 
M.B.,  CM.  1873;  M.D.  1891.  He  was  some 
time  in  Orkney  and  subsequently  in  Manchester. 

1861.  — To  George  Shepherd,  son  of  James  S., 
weaver,  for  two  years. 

1862.  — To  Alexander  Webster  Robertson,  sou 
of  Charles  R.,  blacksmith,  for  four  years.  He 
was  M.A.  1866;  became  librarian.  Aberdeen 
Public  Library;  died  1911. 

1863.  — To  Walter  0.  Smith,  son  of  William 
S..  wright,  for  two  years.  He  became  a  railway 
clerk. 

1863.  — To  Andrew  Ross,  son  of  George  R., 
tailor,  for  three  years. 

1864.  — To  James  Shepherd,  son  of  James  3., 
weaver,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1863: 
M.B.,  CM.  1871;'  M.D.  Ib73;  D.D.  1398.  IT- 
became  medic, d  missionary,  U.P.  Church. 

1866.— To  William  Clement  Davidson,  .-on  of 
William  D.,  wri-ht.  He  was  M.A.  ^870.  tnd 
became  a  writer  in  Aberdeen. 

1866.  — To  Alexander  Rust,  son  of  John  R., 
wright,  for  four  years,  lie  was  M.A.  1873.  He 
became  minister,  Inverbrothock  F.C.,  after- 
wards U.F.C,  Arbroath. 

1367. -To  Charles  Gray,  son  of  Charles  G., 
oooper,  for  four  years.  He  became  goods 
manager,  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway. 

1867.  —  To  John  Glegg,  son  of  Robert  G., 
blacksmith,  for  two  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  M§S. 

Ex  PENDITU  RE — (Con  tillU  cd ) . 

March  1707. 

4  dito.— Payt  Deacon  Phans  for  makeing  some 
eloath  and  buttons,  etc.,  to  me,  pr.  account 
preeeiding  this  time,  7|  libs  £7  15  0 

6th  March.— I  payt  my  sixt  pairt  of  the  pryce 
of  ane  neu  couble  to  the  Midehingle  for  tnis 
pnt  [present]  season,  qeh.  wt.  the  beateing 
of  the  other  old  couble  comes-  to  each  six 
pairt,    pr.    account  £3  16  4 

6  dito. — Payt  my  sixt  pairt  of  the  cost  bread 
for  the  last  voir,  qch.  is  being  tuentie  oosts 
13  efail. ;  also  my  sixt  pairt  of  cost  ale  lust 
voir.  qeh.  is  the  7: — etc 

14  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house   £6   0  0 
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15  dito. — My  wife  and  I  went  out  wt.  my 
brother  to  his  house,  where  we  stayed  till 
the  27th,  and  I  spent  for  horse  hayre,  wages 
to  the  servants,  etc..  4  libs  £4   0  0 

28  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
3  libs  ,  £3  0  0 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  in  this  moneth  of 
March  £2  16  0 

Aprile  1707. 

4  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house, 

3  libs  £3  0  0 

4  dito. — P-a.yt  for  a  pairt  of  dcalls,  being  30  at 

9  shil.  a  peise,  and  5  shil.  for  cariage  £13  17  b 
11    dito. — To    my    wife    for    the    use   of  the 

house   £3  0  0 

14    dito. — For    horse    hayre    to    my    wife  to 

Banchrio  at  Easter   £l    7  0 

18  dito. — To  my  wife    for    the    use    of  the 

house   £3  0  0 

23  dito. — For   a  pairt  of  dealls,   viz.   37,  and 

tuo  treis  bought  at  the  shore   £12  14  8 

25  dito. — To  the  -use  of  the  house,  3  libs.  6 

shil  £3  6  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy  £4  14  0 

30  dito. — For  eight  punds  of  wheit  steartch,  at 

S|  shil.  per  pound   £1    8  0 

To  John  Smith  for  milok  from  Candlmis  to  the 

1st  of  Maw  I  Lib.  14  shil.;   qth.  tuo  bolls 

draff,  makes  3A  merks  £l  14  8 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1048.  Families  of  Tykie  and  Tyrie-Cohdon. 
—Wanted  particulars  respecting  these  families, 
whieh  were  settled  for  a  lengthened  period  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Forres. 

R. 

1049.  — Braemar,  Chathie,  Glenmuick,  Tul- 
LICH,  AND  GLENGAIRN. — "Wanted,  a  complete 
list  of  the  heritors  in  these  districts,  between 
1670  and  1715. 

R. 


Hnswers. 


1037.  Parish  Council  Payment  "  In  Lieu  of 
Cow's  GRASS." — Under  the  old  parochial  sys- 
tem, the  parish  ministers  had  right  to  the 
churchyard  grass.  In  many  cases  they  pastured 
their  cattle  in  the  .graveyard  during  the  summer 
season,  with  the  result  that  valuable  monuments 
have  been  broken  and  destroyed.  Where  the 
grass  piiyilcgc  has  been  withdrawn,  a  small 
monetary  payment  has  been  made. 

G. 
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No.  305.— February  .27,  1014. 


Aberdeen  Moderators. 

Referring  to  the  list  of  Aberdeen  Moderators 
in  Xo.  301— JaniM  30.  writes  a  correspondent, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Moderators  of  the  General  Assemblies  .of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church 
for  this  year  boih  bailing  from  Aberdeen,  the 
e;ry— or  the  county,  at.  all  events— is  to  furnish 
a  third  Moderator.  The  Moderator-elect  of  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  Rev.  John 
Skinner,  D.T)..  Principal  of  Westminster 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of*  Old 
Testament  Language,  Literature,  and  Theology 
in  the  College.  Dr  Skinner  is  a  mcmbcr_  of  a 
well-known  Inverurie  family— his  brother  is  the 
present  Provost  of  the  Iburgh — and  was  boi  n 
thoro  in  1851.  Educated  at  the  Gymnasium, 
Old  Aberdeen,  he  passed  on  to  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versitv,  where  he  graduated  with  honours  in 
1876.  '  He  f-tudicd  divinity  at  the  Aberdeen  Free 
Church  College,  .and  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, and  lie  also  studied  at  Leipzig  and 
Gottingen.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
Frco  Church  a.4  St  Fergus  in  1880,  and  six  years 
later  was  tran  slated  to  Tvel  o.  in  succession  to 
the  Rev.  fnow  Sir)  William  Robertson  Nicoll. 
Tn  1890.  he  was  anpoinlo-d  Professor  in  the 
English  Presbyterian  Theological  College,  then 
located  in  Queen  Square.  London.  The  College 
was  removed  to  Camhrhl  in  1899.  and  on  the 
retirement  of  Dr  Oswald  Dykes  from  the 
Prinoiipalship  in  1908  Dr  Skinner — v/ho  received 
the  degree  of  D.T).  from  his  Alma  Mater  in 
1905 — was  chosen  as  .his  svicccr^or.  Dr  Skinner 
i*  the  author  of  a  number  of  woll-known  and 
highly  appreciated  works  on  Tliblieal  criticism. 

Agricultural  Improvements  m 
Aberdeenshire, 

The  jubilee  of  the  Turriff  District  Agricul- 
tural Association  was  celebrated  by  a  public 
dinner  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Turriff,  on  17th 
December,  over  which  Mr  Garden  A.  Duff  of 
Flatten,  Convener  of  the  County,  presided, 
among  the  guests  being  Sir  Robert  P.  Wright, 
Chairman  of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Seven  original  members  of  the  association  are 
still  connected  with  it.  and  six  of  them  were 
present  at  the  dinner — Messrs  W.  Paterson.  The 
Kims  (the  present  chairman  of  the  association): 
James  Runeiman,  Oafetleton  ;  John  Runcimnu 
Auehmill;  W.  Wallace,  Chapel  of  Seggat ;  T. 
T.^lingham.  Ashville:  nnd  John  Milne.  Dyce, 
The  seventh  is  Mr  Clark,  Tillvhar.  Tn  propos- 
ing the  toast  of  " Education,"  Mr  John  Milne 
delivered  an  interesting  speech,  in  the  course 
of   which   he    surveyed   the    improvements  in 


agricultural  machinery  that  had  been  effected 
in  recent  times. 

OLD-TIME  METHODS. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  (lie  said)  when 
most  of  the  grain  crops  in  Forfarshire  at  least 
were  cut  by  the  sickle,  threshed  by  the  flail, 
and  the  chaff  separated  by  the  wind  of  heaven. 
Up  to  35  years  a?;o  most  of  the  crops  on  the 
Continent  were  threshed  bv  flail,  and  in  the 
Ka-t  th(.  grain  is  still  trodden  out  by  cattle. 
Scotland  has  had  the  credit  of  some  of  the  im- 
provements made.  Andrew  Meikle  constructed 
the  first  euecessful  threshing  machine  in  1798. 
A  Forfarshire  minister  invented  the  first  suc- 
cessful reaping  machine  in  1825.  I  have  heard 
my  father  state  that  "o  far  as  he  knew  he  was 
the  fust  to  make  and  use  a  winnowing  fan  in 
Aberdeenshire.  The  effect  of  using  modern 
machinery  has  been  to  cheapen  some  of  our 
farming  operations  to  a  marvellous  extent.  A 
few  years  ago  I  gave  evidence  to  tho  Com- 
missioners of  Labour,  and  took  as  an  example 
the  harvesting  of  a  field  of  41  acres  of  grain 
crop  in  the  different  periods  of  .sickle,  scythe, 
and  sheaf -binding  reaper.  The  period  of  the 
sickle  is  an  estimate  only,  as  I  did  not  see  it 
cut  by  sickle,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  else- 
where, and  heard,  I  know  that  the  estimate  is 
about  conect.  For  the  two  latter  periods,  the 
statement  is  the  actual  time  taken  to  reap  this 
field.  Reckoned  in  days  of  tho  labour  of  one 
man.  to  reap  the  field  lyy  sickle  would  require 
144  days.  The  actual  time  taken  to  reap  it  bv 
fcythe  was  65  diays.  Tn  1887  the  field  was  cut 
by  a.  sheaf-binding  reaper,  and  put  into  stock 
bv  three  men  in  three  days,  equal  to  nine  day? 
of  one  man.  So  now  grain  can  be  out  in  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  time  required  by  the  sickle, 
or  in  one-seventh  of  the  time  required  by  the 
scythe,  and  the  work  is  better  done. 

Threshing  by  Flails. 

In  threshing,  the  progress  is  nearly  as  great. 
This  farm  produced  an  average  of  over  600 
qrs.  of  oats.  I  hove  seen  this  twice  threshed 
by  flails.  A  good  day's  work  for  one  man  was 
to  thresh  bv  flail  one  quarter  per  day.  At 
this  rate  600  days  of  one  man  were  required. 
Forty  days  of  one  man  were  required  to  bring 
it  from  stackyard  to  barn  ;  48  days  were  spent 
in  fanning  and  riddling  it;  and  72  days  were 
required  to  cart  and  deliver  it  15  miles  away; 
or  760  days  in  all.  Threshing  bv  water  power 
on  this  farm  end  delivering  grain  15  miles  re- 
q'uired  190  days.  Threshing  by  portable  steam 
power  in  stackyard  at  10  qrs.  per  hour  will 
now  require  only  60.  days  and  delivery  at 
station  four  miles.  13  days,  together  73  clays; 
so  that  grain  can  be  threshed  olid  delivered  in 
one-tenth  of  the  time  required  70  years  ago. 
There  has  also  been  a  large  saving  of  labour 
bv  the  use  of  grass  mowing  machines,  liorso 
•nkes,  double-boarded  ploughs,  improved  grub- 
bers and  harrows,  grain,  gnafcs,  and  turnip  sow- 
ing machines,  potato  nllantors  and  lifters,  turnip 
lifting  machines,  fund  dung  spreaders.  T  have 
known  big  farms  in  which  the  turnip  seed  was, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  put  in  bv  a  woman  run- 
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ning  u  rut  on  tho  top  of  the  drills  by  a  hoe, 
a  man  followed  with  a  shaking  box,  and  a 
woman  followed  dragging  a  bunch  of  brush- 
wood to  cover  the  seed.  In  contrast  to  this,  I 
have  myself  worked  a  machine  which  opened 
the  drills,  planted  the  potatoes  and  covered 
them  at  oik-  operation,  the  operator  riding  on 
the  machine. 

EFFECTS  OF  I M  PROVED  MACHINERY, 

Improved  mac  hines  lessen  the  need  for  labour, 
bo  (hat  in  sixty  years  our  agricultural  labourers 
have,  decreased  by  more  than  one-half,  partly . 
at  lea.st,  due  to  improved  mai  hinery  on  the 
farm.  As  we  wish  a  resident  rural  populati  >'i, 
this  must  be  regarded  as  a  bad  thing  For  <  ar 
country,  but  as  we  have  foreign  competition  to 
meet,  we  really  cannot  help  it.  nor  can  we  afford 
to  employ  on  the  farm  so  many  as  we  would 
wish  to  do.  Cut  up  big  farms  and  make  crofts 
is  the  present  shibboh  In,  but  multiplying  these, 
unless  near  to  large  cities,  i<  bound  to  end  m 
economic  failure.  The  crofter  cannot  buy  or 
economically  work  modern  implements.  Tho  in- 
vention* of  Watt,  Compton,  and  Arkwriafht 
have  killed  domestic-  manufacture,  which  was 
tlio  mainstay  of  tin-  old  i roftors.  If  those  who 
come  back'  to  the  land  do  not  (jet  outside  labour, 
they  will  have  to  compete  with  small  farmers  en 
the  Continent,  who  count  nothing  on  their  time, 
and  with  the  small  farmers  in  India,  who  are 
content  to  live  on  twopence  per  day,  and.  they 
will  be  in  a  worse  position,  relatively,  than  tin's 
class  was  in  150  years  ago,  when  the  wages  of 
tailors,  and  even  carpenters,  were  only  two- 
pence per  day,  and  that  of  farm  servants  were 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  what  they  now  are. 

The  Roman  Camp  at  Clenmcllan. 

At  a  meeting  of  ike  society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Roman  Studies,  held  in  Burlington 
House,  London,  on  December  9.  Professor 
ITaverfield,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient 
History,  Oxford  University,  read  a  paper  deal- 
ing with  evidences  of  temporary  occupation  by 
the  Romans  of  po>ts  in  Scotland  in  that  part 
of  the  country  north-east  of  Stilling,  and  in 
particular  with  the  results  of  excavations  carried 
out  Last  July  by  him  and  Mr  George  MapdonaW, 
LL.l)..  on  a  farm  at  Ythanwells.  Aberdeen- 
shire. (See  No.  280— September  5).  lie  said 
that  north  of  the  district  of  permanent  Roman 
occupation  there  were  to  be  found  a  certain 
number  of  very  large  earthworks  which  seemed 
to  be  of  a  Roman  character,  and  which  were 
mostly  very  little  known.  He  had  long  wanted 
to  conduct  some  exploration  among  thorn,  and 
hist  summer  he  found  that  !)>•  Mncdonald  had 
a  similar  scheme  end  had  a  fund  with  which 
to  defray  the  cost  of  digging.  The  results 
obtained  were  somewhat  indefinite  in  the  ehape 
of  find-s,  but  they  made  it  perfectly  clear  that, 
at  least  one  of  these  earthworks  was  a  Rom  n 
camp  of  a  temporary  nature,  intended  to  ac- 
commodate a  large  force,  perhaps  10.000  men. 
for  a  very  short  time.    That  force  had  belonged 


to  one  of  the  campaigns  which  the  Romans 
carried  oar  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  site 
was  almost  exactly  on  the  latitude  of  Inver- 
ness, and  it  showed  that  tile  sphere  of  the 
Roman  arms  extended  considerably  beyond 
what  had  previously  been  believed  to  be"  the 
limit.  Practically  the  Romans  had  no  per- 
manent occupation  north  of  Stirling.  In  tho 
district  of  temporary  occupation  there  were  at 
certain  points  a  considerable  number  of  largo 
earthworks  <bct ween  the  Firth  of  Tay  and  Aber- 
deen.  The  number  that  had  been  verified,  how. 
ever,  was  .small. 

The  one  which  had  been  examined  by  him 
and  Dr  Macdomald  was  the  first  that  had  been 
vi  rifled  by  exc  avation.  Their  excavations  were 
confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  camp,  which 
was  lozenge-ehaped  and  had  an  area  of  about 
100  acres.  In  the  part  of  the  bank  which  they 
explored  they  found  a  irate  40  or  50  feet  broad. 
By  the  aid  of  lantern  views  the  lecturer  showed 
tualt  the  camp  was  on  «  low  hill  and  occupied 
a  strong  position.  The  solitary  object  which 
they  found  was  one  piece  of  iron.  Though 
they  trenched  very  considerably  they  could 
not  find  any  traces  of  occupation.  Put  tho 
gates  to  the  rampart  and  the  verification!  thev 
could  apply  to  the  plans  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  sufficient  to  eniahle  them  to  say 
thai  this  wins  a  Roman  marching  fortress  for 
an  arm"  operating  [n  the  north  whieh  was  there 
for  a  very  short  time,  -and  therefore  left  very 
few  trace-*.  This  beginning  of  the  investiga- 
tion, which  he  hoped  Dr  Mncdonald  and  he 
might  be  able  to  continue,  had  shown  that  there 
were  earthworks  of  a  definite  specific  Roman 
cKaVaotor  to  be  traced  In-  the  snade,  and  prob- 
ably with  luck  there  were  remains  to  be  found. 
The-,,  would  show  whether  this  Roman  ad- 
vance iirto  the  north  belonged  to  tlv  time  of 
Agrieola  or  to  that  of  Sevcrus. 

Northern  "  Raeburn  "  Portraits, 

Tt  may  be  noted  that  the  portra.it  of  Mrs  Ha} 
(Elizabeth  Robinson,  daughter  of  Provost 
Robinson,  of  Banff,  who  married  Ma i'or-General 
Andrew  TT  iy  of  Mount  blairy,  Banffshire), 
painted  by  Si)-  Henry  Raeburn,  which  was 
bought  at  Christie's  in  May,  1912.  by  Messrs 
Duveen  Brothers  for  the  remarkable  price  of 
21.200  guinea  ;  (See  A. .T.N.  and  Q..  vol.  v..  124). 
has  since  been  aequiiv  d  by  Mr  P  J.  Rtatesbury. 
an  American  collector.  The  picture  was  re- 
cently on  exhibition  in  New  York. 

Highland  Heotcry.* 

Tn  these  volumes  Mr  Barron,  drawing  upon 
the  files  of  the  Inverness  "  Courier."  which  he 
has  so  long  and  successfully  edited,  and  other 
source-.  Ins  furnished  a  valuable  record  that 

■  The  Northern  Highlands  in  the  Nineteenth 
Cent  cry.  Vol.  ITT.  By  James  lUrron. 
Inverness:  Robert  Ca withers  and  Sons. 
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vividly  illustrates  the  changes  in  the  Highlands 
during  56  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
the  volume  before  us,  embracing  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  from  the  beginning  of  1S42  to  the  ! 
close  of  lb'56,  ample  material  afiorcled  for 
tracing  the  fluctuations  of  fueling-  in  the  High-  | 
lands  in  connection  with  momentous  events  such 
as  the  Disruption,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  Crimean  War.  Then  there  ti.ro  the  in- 
numerable quaint  and  interesting  paragraphs 
relating  to  customs  that  have  passed  away—' 
paragraphs  that  remind  us  how  wide  is  the  dis- 
tance that  really  divides  the  Scotland  of  to- 
day from  that  of  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  im- 
possible to  open  this  volume  without  lighting 
upon  something  suggestive,  so  careful  has  Mr  j 
Barron  been  in  selecting  from  a  great  mass  of 
material  only  what  was  worthy  of  preservation. 
He  has  spared  no  pains,  but  the  labour  has  been 
well  bestowed,  and  his  work  will  be  treasured 
by  all  interested  in  the  social  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  the  people.  The  introduction,  in  which 
Mr  Barron  surveys  the  period  under  review,  is 
a  model  of  lucid  and  concise  exposition. 

"The  Disruption  Year." 

"The  Disruption  Year"  was  marked  by 
many  curious  incidents  in  the  Highlands,  but  I 
the  great  controveisy  could  h^ve  had  nothing  j 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  early  in  January,  loYS, 
three  elders,  out  of  six,  elected  in  the  parish 
of  Kiltearn,  Ross-shire,  were  objected  to  as 
being  unmarried.  The  objection  was  sustained, 
and  they  were  not  ordained. 

A  great  part  of  the  "Courier"  of  May  24  was 
devoted  to  reports  of  the  Disruption  Assembly 
and  the  proceeding's  of  the  new  Free  Church 
Assembly.  The  editor  was  impress' d  with  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  to  the  Tree  Church 
(£223,000),  but  was  doubtful  how  long  the  ! 
liberality  would  continue  to  flow.  Ho  per-  | 
eeived,  however,  that  a  new  era  had  begun. 
A  month  later  there  appeared  accounts  of 
farewell  services  oi  seceding  ministers  or  the 
beginning  of  service  in  temporary  erections. 
The  following  is  typical:  — 

"Mr  Thomas  MacJauchlan,  late  minister  of 
Moy,  preached  in  a  tent  on  Sabbath  bust  in 
the  -wood  near  the  Bridge  of  Findhorn,  on  the 
spot  where  he  has  obtained  a  site  for  his  new 
church.  The  service  wuvs  first  in  Gaelic,  and 
afterwards  in  English,  and  the  congregation 
amounted  probably  to  700  persons,  including 
many  from  Strathspey," 

A  Floating  Manse. 

In  September  Mr  Swanson,  the  Frco  Church 
minister  of  the  SmaJl  Isles,  entered  into  pos- 
session of  a  floating  manse.  Ho  writes  to  a 
friend  on  the  11th  of  that  month— 

"  You  will  see  that  I  am  writing  from  my 
floating  manse,  in  which  I  find  myself  very  com- 
fortable. My  cabin  is  about  12  "feet  by  6  feet 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  nearly  6  feet  high. 
It  contains  four  beds,  and  is  well  lighted.  We 
have  not  yet  tested  the  vessel's  power  in  a 
storm,  but  we  shall  no  doubt  have  an  oppor- 
tunity ere  long  of  doing  so." 


Of  serious  "Disruption"  disturbances  that 
occurred  in  Highland  parishes,  necessitating 
ti;e  presence  of  soldiers,  there  are  lively  ac 
counts.  The  87th  Regiment  (Irish  Fusiliers) 
figuied  prominently  on  these  occasions.  Early 
in  1844,  rioters  who  had  broken  into  Cromarty 
Jail  and  released  a  prisoner  were  sentenced  at 
the  High  Court  in  Edinburgh  to  imprisonment 
for  nine  months. 

Relics  of  the  "Forty-Five." 

All  who  have  been  fascinated  by  the  romance 
and  the  tragedy  of  "  the  Forty-five  "  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  paragraph  dated  September  n3, 

1843— 

"  The  workmen  now  employed  in  taking  down 
the  old  house  in  Church  Street  where  Prince 
Charles  slept  the  last  night  he  was  in  the 
Highland  Capital,  and  where  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  resided  after  the  Battle  of  Cullo- 
den,  have  come  upon  two  muskets,  evidently 
of  an  old  date,  concealed  in  the  north  wail, 
secreted  there,  most  likely,  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  redcoats. 
In  proceeding  further  in  their  process  of  de- 
molition, they  also  found  a  jewelled  ring 
buried  under  a  large  stone.  A  knife  and  fork, 
with  ivory  handles,  as  carefully  laid  out  of 
the  grasp  of  the  southern  soldiers,  were  dis- 
covered m  another  part  of  the  building.  In 
1746  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  Dowager 
Lady  Mackintosh,  who  used  to  say— 'I've 
had  two  King's  bairns  living  with  me  in  my 
time,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wish  I  may 
never  have  another.'  " 

Railway  Projects. 

During  1844  the  Corn  Laws  agitation  com- 
peted with  ecclesiastical  strife  for  public  at- 
tention, and  meetings  were  held  "to  consider 
the  practicability  of  a  railway  between  Inver- 
ness and  Perth."  In  dime  a  suggestion  was 
made  from  Aberdeen  for  a  railway  between 
that  city  and  Inverness.  By  way  of  induce- 
ment, it  was  added  that  "  no  railway  in  the 
kingdom  could  be  executed  with  more  facility 
or  at  less  expense  "  Meantime  the  Inverness 
Town  Council  took  a  more  modest  step.  They 
agreed  to  give  £10  to  assist  in  running  on 
omnibus  to  Kessock  Ferry.  Being  in  a 
generous  mood,  they  also  agreed  to  offer  a 
premium  of  Is .  3d  "for  every  full-sized  creel 
of  fitdt  brought  into  the  town  during  the  time 
of  the  herring  fishing." 

In  1845  railway  schemes  were  being  keenly 
discussed  in  the  north,  as  elsewhere,  and  many 
of  the  fears  than  expressed  by  the  pessimists 
sound  strangely  to-day.  From  1500  to  180C 
men  were  being  employed  on  the  new  works  on 
the  Caledonian  Canal. 

The  Soaboitt  of  1846. 

In  the  year  1846  the  paragraphs  relate 
mainly,  apart  from  local  matters,  to  tho  aboli- 
tion of  the  corn  laws,  the  calamitous  famine  in 
Ireland,  and  tho  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
the  Highlands.  That  failure  led  to  rioting  in 
many  places.    The  destitution  in  tho  Hebrides 
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was  appalling-.  The  shadow  had  not  lifted 
during  1847,  and  there  were  riots  or  "  meal 
mobw"  in  Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  and  other 
places. 

Wild  Cat  ix  the  Highlands. 

On  February  15,  1843,  the  "Courier"  con- 
tained the  following — and  the  volume  contains 
many  items  of  a  similar  character:  — 

"  A  large  malo  wild  cat  was  trapped  last 
week  by  Mr  Stewart,  gamekeeper  to  Lord 
Rcidhaven,  at  Balmacaan.  This  powerful  ani- 
mal weighed  13  pounds ;  length,  3  feet ;  cir- 
cumference of  the  body,  16£  inches,  and  of  the 
head,  12£  inches ;  height  at  the  shoulder,  16 
inches.  It  is  added  that  these  animals  were 
now  seldom  found  so  large  as  in  former  years. 
They  were  being  systematically  trapped." 

SurERSTITIONS,  ETC. 

On  October  8,  1845,  we  have  the  following— 

"  A  m;in  from  Portmahomack  was  tried  at 
Tain  for  inflicting  a  wound  with  a  knife  on 
the  forehead  of  an  old  woman,  and  was  sent- 
enced to  three  months'  imprisonment.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  woman  had  bewitched  him  and 
his  nets,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  not 
willing  to  go  out  with  him  while  he  was 
•under  the  curse.  Accordingly  he  took  an  op- 
portunity to  out  her  "above  the  Breath,"  be- 
lieving that  with  tho  first  drop  of  blood  the 
woman  would  lose  the  power  of  harming  him." 

To  tho  "Courier"  of  January  11,  1848,  a 
correspondent  sent  an  account  of  a  remarkable 
dream.  A  lady  living  in  London  dreamt  that 
her  mother,  staying  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
had  died  from  falling  from  her  horse.  The 
death  occurred  at  the  time  and  in  the  circum- 
stances presented  in  the  dream. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  June,  1849,  a  Badenoch 
character  known  as  "  Black  Angus,"  who  had 
the  repute  of  a  warlock,  pulsed  away.  People 
wore  long  in  the  habit  of  seeking  his  favour 
so  as  to  prevent  ill  to  their  cattle  or  to  induce 
him  to  effect  cures.  Latterly,  however,  the 
superstition  decayed  and  Black  Angus  came 
upon  the  Parochial  Board. 

Mr  Barron's  excellent  book  is  particularly 
interesting  in  its  record  of  experiences  of  High- 
land officers  and  men  in  the  Crimean  War.  Ex- 
tracts from  soldiers'  letters  strip  war  of  its 
glamour,  and  tell  what  the  long  struggle  before 
Sebastopol  actually  involved  in  privation  and 
suffering.  These  volumes  will  not  lose  their 
value  with  the  passing  of  tho  years;  they  will 
bo  greatly  prized  by  the  historian  of  the  future. 

The  Rev-  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars, 

Bursars — (Continued). 

1867. — To  James  C.  Inglis,  son  of  James  I., 
baiter,  for  three  years.  Ho  became  general 
manager,  Great  Western  Railway  Company; 
was  knighted  1910;  died  1911. 


1868. — To  George  Stevenson  Middlekm,  son 
of  John  M.,  cabinetmaker,  for  four  years.  He 
was  M.A.  (with  honours)  1873;  M.B.  and  CM. 
(with  honours),  Glasgow,  1S76 ;  M.D.  (with 
honours)  1884;  F.F.P.S.,  Glasgow,  1893. 
Physician,  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow. 

1868.  — To. Thomas  Scott,  son  of  Alexander  S.. 
shoeilKi.ker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1872. 
Army  chaplain,  India. 

1S68. — To  John  Berry,  son  of  James  IV, 
watchmaker,  tor  four  years.  U.F.  minister, 
Ceres. 

1869.  — To  James  Clarkson,  son  of  William  ('.. 
cooper,  for  three  years. 

1869.  — To  Alexander  Gray,  son  of  Charles  G, 
cooper,  for  three  years. 

1870.  — To  Peter  Beveridge,  son  of  Robert  B., 
weaver,  for  one  year.  Linen  merchant,  Aber- 
deen. 

1870.  — To  David  Mitchell  Reid,  son  of  Jan.es 
R.,  manglemaker,  for  four  years.  Ho  was  M.A. 
1877.    On  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

1871.  — To  Andrew  Aiken,  <sun  of  James  A., 
.shoemaker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1875; 
M.B.  and  CM.  1878.    At  Fenton,  Staffordshire. 

1871. — To  George  S.  Henderson,  son  of  James 
II.,  architect,  for  four  years.  lie  was  M.A. 
1876;  B.D.  1887.    Minister,  F.C.,  Monzie,  1883. 

1873. — To  James  Watson,  son  of  James  Vs., 
watchmaker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A. 
1877;  advocate  in  Aberdeen  1386;  S.S.C.  1892. 
Solicitor  to  North  British  Railway  Company. 

1873. — To  James  Thorn  Jeffrey,  only  son  of 
William  J.,  baker,  for  four  years.  "lie  was 
advocate  in  Aberdeen  1897. 

1873. — To  Alexander  Morrison  Williamson, 
eldest  son  of  George  W.,  flcsher,  for  four  years. 
He  was  M.A.  1877  ;  advocate  in  Aberdeen  1882. 

 • — To  Robert  Thomson,  son  of  Robert  T.f 

tailor,  for  one  year. 

1875. — To  Arthur  Thomson  Glegig,  mi  of 
Robert  C.,  blacksmith,  for  four  years.  He  was 
M.A.  1880;  LL.B..  Edinburgh,  1884;  member 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  1833;  Sheriff_Substituto 
of  Renfrew  and  Bute,  at  Greenock,  1901;  of 
Lanarkshire,  1905;  died  1914. 

(To  l>o  continued.) 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 

A  Note  of  Aly  Depurscnicnts  beginning  tho 
first  of  May  1707. 

Itm.  1  dito.— Given  to  my  wife  for  tho  use  of 
the  house,  tuelve  libs.  Soots,  and  given  for 
the  sd.  day  to  buy  a  Glasco  plaide  to  herself, 
sixrtein  libs.,  is  £28   0  0 

5  dito.— To  John  'Smith,  1  lib.  19f  shil.,  qoh. 
12  shil.  for  2  bolls  draff  payes  his  sett  of  milck 
from  Candlmis  last  to  the  rooday  hist  £1  14  8 
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5  dito. — For  six  dissou  corks,  6  shil.  ;  and  for 
makeing  19  disson  of  my  dwne  corks  £C  12  0 

5  <]ito. — Payt  Mr  Geo.  Adic  his  account  for 
diligence  agt.  the  lied  dernoicks,  etc.  £3  14  0 

9  dito. — For  a  neu  spring  to  my  watch,  3  lib.-. 
18  shil. ;  for  helpeinsj  tuo  hartbsfyrs  at  Forbes 
and  Jas.  Carnegies,  4  shil.,  and  a  load  morter 
to  '-horn  I3  shil.,  makes  £4    3  4 

12  dito. — For  horsehayre  to  Stvaloeh  to  sd. 
[see]  Dr  James  Gordon   £0  18  0 

13  dito. — For  calling  and  sentence  moy.  of  a 
deoreit  of  romoval  agt.  John  Soin.ervillos  sub- 
tenants, 1  lib. ;  and  for  a  precipe  of  warning 
and  execateing  it,  1  lib.  9  shil.*,  is... £2   9  0 

14  dito. — I  wont  to  Achnaca.nt  about  sonic 
buissines  of  1113'  broyrs.  It  eost  me  of  horse 
hay  re,  1  lib.  4  shiL,  and  of  other  expenses, 
1  lib.  5  shil.,  makes  £2   9  0 

21  dito. — For  extracting  my  decreite  of  remove- 
ing  agt.  J<>.  Somervillcs  su*b- tenia  nts,  1  lib. 
16  .shil.;  and  for  giveing  them  three  chairges 
of  rcmoveioG,  12  shil.  £2   8  0 

21  dito.— For  a  pund  tobaco,  10  shil.  ;  and  the 

31st  dito. — Given  my  wife  tuelve  1  i  1 1  .-=• .  Scots  for 
the  use  of  the  house  the  moneth  of  June 
fattening    £12  10  C 

5  dito  [June]. — For  a  peine  thick  ironc,  weight- 
ing 22  pounds  weight,  to  hing  the  creuik  in 
my  neu  kitchen   £2    0  0 

6  dito. — Payt  Margit  Soot  her  waiges  from  Mor- 
timis  last  to  this  Witsday,  eglvt  merles;  and 
to  Isabel  A.  her  waiges  for  the  same  half- 
yeir,  4  libs.,  Li   £9    6  8 

6  dito. — To  Janice  Marnoch,  meason,  four  lib;. 
7  shil.  in  pant  of  payt.  of  my  works  £4    7  0 

7  dito. — For  three  chappeng  aquavitic  to  the 
house  use   £1   0  0 

7  cito. — Given  my  wife  tucntie  one  libs,  to  buy 
a  disson  of  neaprie  from  James  Brebner,  and 
cross  wooll.  and  1  lib.  to  buy  peits,  is  £22  0  0 

10  dito. — For  tuelve  bolls  Lyme,  at  17  shil.  pr. 
boll,  10  libs,  4  shil.;  and  for  cariage  of  it 
to  my  house,  1  lib.  4  shil.  ;  for  26  loads  sand 
to  it"  1  lib.  1§  shil. ;  and  for  riddelcing  and 
makeing  up  the  sd.  iyme,  18  shil., 
makes   £13   7  8 

12  dito. — To  James  Alexr.,  on  James  Mamochs 
account   £1   9  0 

13  dito. — To  John  Croniie  on  Ja.s.  Marnobiis 
account   £1   9  0 

17  dito.— For  8^  bolls  Iyme,  7  libs.  4  shil.  6d  ; 
and  for  22  loads  sand  to  it,  I83  shil.  ;  and  for 
car i age  of  it,  being  realic  nyne  bolls,  18 
shil  £9   0  4 

19  dito. — To  John  Cromie  for  Jas.  Marnochs 
account,  four  pound  Scots;  to  William 
Miller,  four  pounds;  and  to  James  Alexander, 
one  lib.  ten  shil.  makes  £9  10  0 

20  dito.— For  sixteine  loads  morter  and  clay 
for  my  house   £0  16  0 


I  20  dito. — For  half  a  hundered  barroufulls  of 
stone,  to  my  house,  on  James  Marnochs 
account   £2  10  0 

26  dito.— To  John  Cromie  in  pairt  of  the  neu 
bargan  wt.  James  Marnoch,  five  libs.  10  shil. ; 
to  James  Alexr.  the  sd.  day,  one  lib.  16  shil.. 
is  £7  12  0 

27  dito.— Alexr.  Donald  for  eightoin  loads  wall 
j  ,       stone,  1  lib.  5  shil.  ;   and  for  six  loads  torie 

flaggs,  18  shil,  makes  2  libs.  3  shil.  ;  and  for 

tuo  soulfe,  6  shil  £2   9  0 

27  dito.-  For  ane  hundered  double  and  a  hun- 
dered single  nails,  13  shil. ;  for  clengeing  the 

rubish  out  of  the  kitchie,  6  shil  £0  19  0 

23  dito. — For  tuelve  loads  of  queingies  [orna- 
mental finishings?]  to  my  sd.  house. ..£1  16  0 
29  dito. — For  a  seugar  loaf,  weighting  3  pounds 
11  wncos,  2  libs.;    and  for  litting  tuo  blew 

a.prons  for  my  wife,  lg  libs.,  is  £3  10  0 

30th. — Spent  of  pocket  moy.  this  moneth  for  ale 
to  my  measons,  etc  £4  10  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1050.  Rev.  Alexander  Ferguson-  of  Crathie 
and  Robert  Fergusson  the  Poet.— On  p.  22 
of  "Robert  Fergusson,"  by  A.  B.  Grosart 
(Famous  Scots  Scries),  the  poet  is  called  "'great- 
grandson  <>f  the  minister  of  Crathie,"  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Ferguson  or  Ferries,  although  on  p.  20 
ho  is  mace  out  to  have  been  of  the  fourth 
generation  from  him,  in  which  case  he  would 
bo  greater  cat-grandson.  A  William  Fergus- 
son,  wadsetter  on  the  laird  of  Skene's  lands 
near  Tarla.nd,  is  described  as  son  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  and  as  having  remained  in  Cromar 
when  his  father  migrated  to  Crathic  (p.  19)  ; 
this  William's  son,  name  not  known,  was  father 
of  William.,  father  of  the  poet,  who  was  barn 
in  1750.  The  first  mention  which  I  have  found 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  is  in  1622,  as  minister  of 
Kiadrocht—  the  parish  then  adjoining  and  after- 
wards united  to  Orathie — but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  the  "Alexander  Ferres" 
who  graduated  M.A.  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1613,  in  which  ca$e  his  birth  may  be 
placed  at  about  1596,  and  his  ago  at  death,  in 
1663,  at  67  years.  In  point  of  time,  therefore, 
there  would  be  sufficient  room  for  three  genera- 
tions between  him  and  the  poet,  and  no  diffi- 
culty  about  his  being  the  poet's  great-great- 
grandfather. 

But  if  Mr  Grosart's  statement  as  to  the  first- 
named  William  Fergusson  is  correct,  it  appears 
to  nic  very  doubtful  whether  that  William  could 
have  been  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander ;  and, 
should  ho  not  have  been,  tho  claim  that  the 
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poet  was  directly  descended  from  the  minister 
of  Cratliie  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Hey. 
Alexander  is  described  as  minister  of  Cratliie 
as  early  as  February  11,  1626.  and  he  is  found 
in  record  as  minister  of  the  adjoining  parish 
four  years  earlier.  As  ho  lived  until  1663,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  in  1622  he  was  a  young 
man — too  young  to  have  left  a  son  in  Cromar. 
If,  therefore,  both  he  and  William  the  wad- 
setter in  Tarland  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Auchtererne,  as  stated  by  Mr  Grosart,  ii  seems 
much  more  likely  that  William  was  brother  or 
oousin  than  that  he  was  son  of  the  minister. 

Can  it  be  stated  where  the  record  of  Wil- 
liam's wadset  on  the  laird  of  Skene's  land  is  to 
be  found,  or  at  what  period  he  held  the  wadset? 
No  indication  is  given  in  Mr  Grosart's  book. 

As  to  the  supposed  Auchtererne  connection 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  names  M'Feris  and  Fei  eson  arc  found 
in  Strathdee  in  1527  and  1539.  (See  ApDendix  I. 
to  "  Deeside  Tales,"  1908  edition.)  The  per- 
sons bearing  them  may  or  may  not  have  been 
of  the  Tarland  stock,  but  there  is  probably  now 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact. 

A.  M.  M. 

1051.  Rev.  Dr  Jam:es  Farquharsox,  Alford. 
—Would  some  reader  please  furnish  the  date  of 
death  of  this  minister? 

R.  R. 

1052.  The  "Davach"  in  Strathdee  axu 
Braeuae. — According  to  Cosmo  Innes  ("Legal 
Antiquities,"  pp.  242,  273),  a  davach  of  land 
contained  four  plouglis  or  ploughgates,  each  of 
these  containing  eight  oxgates  or  bovates  of 
thirteen  acres  each,  or  104  acres  in  all.  Thus, 
a  davach,  or  four  ploughs,  would  contain  32 
oxgates,  or  416  acres.  These  figures  apply  to 
the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  including 
the  lands  of  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen  ("  RegLst. 
Fpisc.  Aberdon.,"  Vol.  I.),  but  a  davach  in 


Rraemar  and  Strathdee  would  appear  to  have 
been  only  half  the  size  of  the  ordinary  davach. 
Thus,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  sasines  of  lands  in  those  districts 
contain  such  descriptions  as  "  the  half  of  the 

davach  lands  of   ,  extending  to  eight  oxgato 

of  land,"  while  Inverey  is  described  £»  "half 
a  davach  or  eight  oxgates,"  and  Auchindryne 
and  Tulloeheoy  as  being  each  "  the  quaitc-r 
davach  of  land  extending  to  four  oxgates." 
Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  .a  davach  in 
Strathdee  and  Rraemar  was  reckoned  as  con- 
taining only  sixteen  oxgates,  instead  of  thirty- 
two.  Was  this  reckoning  peculiar  to  the  lands 
of  the  earldom  of  Mar? 

A.  M.  M. 


answers. 


1040.  Parishes  of  Tarlaxd  axd  Migvie.— 
"  At  what  period  these  parishes  of  Tarland  and 
Migvie  were  united  cannot  be  ascertained  either 
from  record  or  tradition." — "  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland." 

Q. 

1046.  The  Davidsoxs  of  Kebbaty.— Accord- 
ing to  the  New  Spalding  Club's  "  History  of 
the  Society  of  Advocates  in  Aberdeen,"  John 
Davidson,  first  of  Kebbaty,  advocate  in  Aber- 
deen, married,  first,  Helen  (died  at  Kebbaty, 
September  15,  1794,  aged  48),  eldest  daughter 
of  Thomas  Ferguson,  wright  in  Aberdeen,  with 
issue— John,  who  died  November,  1777  ;  and 
Thomas,  born  list  and  baptised  8th  November, 
1777.  Jane  Farquhar  referred  to  in  the  query 
was  Davidson's  second  wife,  the  marriage  hav- 
ing taken  place  at  Kintore,  March  17,  1796. 
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The  Douglasses  of  TBBquhHBie. 

Mr  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge,  referring  to  a 
'"Douglass  Epitaph  in  Bohemia,"  recently  quoted 
in  "  Notes  and  Queries "  (London),  writes  in 
the  issue  of  17th  January — "  Another  meml  er 
of  this  great  clan  resident  in  Austria  was  John 
Sholto  Douglass  (sic).  He  perished  while  hunt- 
ing on  15th  September,  1875,  aged  36.  The 
socne  of  his  death  was  not  far  from  hits  home 
at  Thuringen,  near  Bludenz  (Vorarlberg),  where 
lie  is  stated  to  have  owned  a  factory.  In  his 
honour  \va-  named  the  Douglass  Club  hut  above 
Bludenz  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Scesaplana.  (See 
the  '  Mitteilungen  '  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
Alpine  Club,  1875,  pp  26-7  and  96)." 

This  John  Sholto  Douglats  was  the  proprietor 
of  Tilquhillie,  near  Banc-hory-Teman.  His 
grandfather,  John  Douglass,  owned  both  Til- 
quhillie and  lnehmarlo.  and  ie  referred  to  in 
the  "Family  Record  of  the  Name  of  Dingwad 
Fordyco"  as  "enterprising,  public-spirited  and 
unselfish."  "His  personal  interest,"  it  is 
added,  ''  was  less  regarded  in  consequence,  and 
after  his  death  it  was  found  necessary  to  dis- 
pose of  the  landed  property."  He  had  a  son, 
John  Douglass,  who  became  a  manufacturer  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was 
able,  some  years  before  hie  death  (in  1S70),  to 
buy  baek  Tilquhillie,  the  old  inheritance  of  the 
family,  and  also  to  acquire  the  adjoining  pro- 
perty of  In  very.  The  reeover\  of  tin;  estate  of 
Tilquhillie  by  the  Douglass  family  after  a  short 
period  of  alienation  was  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  the  people  on  the  estate,  as  a  warm  affection 
had  subsisted  between  the  proprietors  and  the 
tenants  for  many  generations,  and  it  found  ex- 
pression in  the  following  lines  in  •"The  Feugh 
ami  the  Dee,"  a  poem  by  .Mr  William  Brown, 
F.R.C.S.E.,  who  was  married  to  a  Miss 
Douglass— 

On  every  road  we  find  tin;  abode 

.Of  a  friend,  be  he  young  or  old — 
And  Douglass  still  has  the  leal  goodwill 

That  belongs  to  the  good  and  the  bold. 
Tilquhillie  stands  on  the  old,  old  lands, 

And  the  name  of  a  Douglass  is  there, 
And  the  weak  and  the  poor  may  ever  be  sure 

To  have  tender  and  Christian  care-'' 

The  John  Shulto  Douglass  referred  to  bv  Mr 
('..olid  v  was  a  son  of  this  John  Douglass!  He 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  precipice  in  the 
Tyrol,  but  the  accident  oceurrod  in  1874,  not 
lolb.  lie  was  married  in  1864  to  Yanda  de 
Poellnitz,  daughter  of  Baron  Ernest  de 
Poellnitz.  and  his  son.  John  E.  W.  J.  Douglass, 
is  the  present  proprietor  of  Tilquhillie  and 
In  very.  The  last  named,  who  is  also  proprietor 
of  Falkenhorst,  Austria,  married  in  1901,  Olgii 
Edith,  daughter  of  Baron  do  Renter. 


Buchan  Families. 

Aberdeenshire  in  ancient  times  was  divided 
\  into  throe  earldoms— Mar,  Garioch,  and  Buchan 
I  — which  were  practically  identical  with  the 
three  great  topographical  divisions  of  the 
county.  Mar,  broadly  speaking,  comprises  the 
hilly  and  mountainous  country  on  the  west 
of  the  shire,  Buchan  lies  along  the  eastern  and 
northern  coasts,  Garioch  consists  of  the  plain 
between  the  other  two.  As  denoting  in  a  gen- 
eral way  districts  thus  naturally  defined,  the 
names  continue  in  use,  notably  in  the  case  of 
Buchan,  but  though  there  arc  still  earldoms  of 
i  Mar  and  Buchan  and  a  lordship  of  Garioch, 
it  is  long  since  these  titles  and  their  holders 
were  divorced  from  the  land  from  which  the 
titles  were  derived.  Dynastic  struggles,  the  de- 
cay of  individual  families,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  have  all  played  a  part  in  producing 
this  estrangement.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Buchan 
families  in  particular  and  the  assignation  and 
!  alienation  of  lands  in  the  district  are  conse- 
quently replete  with  interest;  and  this  is  abund- 
antly manifested  in  an  elaborate  monograph 
on  "The  Old  Baronies  of  Buchan,"  contributed 
to  the  new  volume  of  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Buchan  Club"  by  Mr  James  Ferguson.  K.C., 
I  Sheriff  of  Forfarshire,  and  himself  a  Buchan 
laird. 

Tiie  Earldom  of  Buchan. 

The  -early  Earls  of  Buchan  held  the  earldom 
in  direct  succession  from  a  long  line  of  Celtic 
Mormaers,  some  of  whose  namey  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Book  of  Deer  in  the  record 
of  gifts  by  them  to  the  Columlban  Monastery 

:  at  Deer.  The  ancient  Celtic  family  ended  in 
a  female,  Marjory  (or  Margaret),  the  daughter 
of  Fergus,  the  last   of  the  Mormaers,  who  is 

I  occasionally  designated  Earl  of  Buchan,  the 
transition  to  feudalism  oDOiirring  about  his 
time.    Marjory,  who  was  Counters  of  Buchan 

1  in  her  own  right,  married  in  1210  William 
Comyn,  bringing  him  the  whole  ovorlordship 
of  Buchan  and  the  proprietorship  of  the  greater 
portion  of  its  area.    Comyn  became  (by  pre- 

j      vious  marriage)  the  progenitor  of  the  Comyn 

i      Lords  of  Badenoch  and  the  Comyn  Earls  of 

|  Menteith,  as  well  as  of  the  Earls  of  Buchan, 
but  is  best  known  in  Buchan  history  as  the 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  Monastery  or  Abbey 
of    Deer,    which    supplanted    the  monastery 

j  established  by  Columba.  The  Comyn  earldom 
of  Buchan  lasted  barely  a  century,  terminating 
with  the  third  earl,  John  Comyn,  William's 
grandson.    Taking,  not  unnaturally,  the  family 

,      side    in   the   feud   between   the   Corny ns  and 

,  Robert  the  Bruce,  he  was  overwhelmed  in  the 
disaster   that  befell   the  Comyns.    He  fought 

|  a  battle  with  Bruce  at  Barra,  near  Inverurie, 
in  1308,  but  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Retiring  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  army 
into  his  own  territory  of  Buchan,  he  was  pur- 

I  sued  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  was  finally  routed 
at  Aikey  Brae,  near  Old  Deer.  Thereupon  fol- 
lowed   "  the  harrying  of  Buchan,"  the  whole 
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region  being  burned  from  end  to  end  according 
to  Barbour,  who  declared  that  for  50  years 
after  "  men  monyt  [bewailed]  the  heirschip 
[harrying]  of  Bouchane."  The  Earl's  lands 
were  confiscated,  and  he  himself  died  in  exile 
in  England.  The  earldom  of  Buchan  was  sub- 
sequently bestowed  by  Robert  II.  on  his  fourth 
son,  Alexander  Stewart,  "the  Wolf  of 
Bacicnoeh "  ;  was  afterwards  transferred,  by 
marriage,  to  the  Douglases;  and  finally,  and 
again  by  marriage,  to  the  Erskines,  in*  which 
family  it  still  continues. 

Dispersion  of  the  Lands. 

The  extent  of  the  Oomyn  possessions  in 
Buchan  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Comyns  had  no  fewer  than  six  castles — Kin- 
edward,  Dundarguc,  Cairnbulg,  Rattray,  Slains, 
and  Kelly.  On  the  downfall  of  the  family 
Robert  the  Bruce  en  at  d  a  number  of  great 
baronies  out  of  their  lands,  and  apportioned 
them  to  several  of  his  followers,  all  of  whom, 
however,  as  Mr  Ferguson  points  out,  were  con- 
nected with  the  Co  my  t  is  by  marriage  or  maternal 
descent.  Gilbert  do  1 1  ay,  the  High  Constable, 
received,  the  lands  and  castle  of  Slains,  the 
castle,  and  part  of  the  lands  stil!  belonging  to 
his  descendant,  the  Fkirl  of  Enroll.  Sir  Robert- 
Keith,  the  Marischal  of  Scotland,  obtained  the 
barony  of  Aden;  Sir  John  Ross  the  barony 
and  castles  of  Kinedward  and  Oairnbulg ;  and 
the  Douglases  the  lordship  and  castle  of 
Rattray  and  the  baronie-  of  Crimond  and  Abcr- 
dour.  There  were  four  families,  however,  that 
had  secured  a  footing  in  Buchan  during  the 
time"  of  the  Comyn  .  and  they  remained,  unci'- - 
turbed.  They  included  the  Choyncs  of  Ravens- 
craig  and  Inverugie,  a  family  of  Anglo-Norman 
descent;  the  Fedreths  of  Fed  roth  (Fedderate). 
the  Comyns  or  Cumyns  of  Inverallochv,  anil 
the  Buchans  of  Auchmacoy.  The  first  of  the 
Buchans  of  Auchmacoy,  by  the  wav,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Comyn  who  was  loyal  to  Bruee. 
and  so  was  allowed  to  retain  his  estate  though 
obliged  to  change  his  name.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  Keiths  became  the  dominant  family 
in  Buchan,  owning  extensive  possessions, 
augmented  and  consolidated  bv  inter-marriages' 
Inverugie  was  in  this  way  added  to  Aden,  and 
with  it  went  Rattray;  and  it  was  a  Keith  who 
acquired  the  Abbey  lands  of  Deer  at  the  Re- 
formation, and  who,  in  defiance  of  the  oppro- 
brium excited  by  the  transaction,  adopted  the 
cynical  motto— "  They  have  said.  What  s:iy 
thev?  Let  them  say."  Thero  wore  Keiths  of 
Luclquharn,  of  Troup  and  Northfield,  and  of 
many  smaller  estates.  The  main  branch  of  the 
family  was  ennobled  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Keith,  speedily  exchanged  for  that  of  iv-rl 
Marischal.  The  power  and  ascendancy  of  the 
Keiths  lasted  into  the  eighteenth  eentr.ry.  but 
the  family^  forfeited  their  prestige  and  their 
property  in  their  romantic  devotion  to  the 
Stuart  cause.  The  tenth  and  last  Earl  Maris- 
chal was  attainted  for  his  participation  in  the 
Jacobite  rising  of  1715;  his  brother,  similarly 
proscribed,  ended  an  adventurous  carper  as  a 
famous  Field-Ma rohal  of  Frederick  the  Great 
Out  of  the  Marischal  estates,  which  were 
eventually  sold  by  the  Crown,   were  carved 


many  of  the  existing  landed  properties  of 
Buchan. 

Minor  Bauonies. 

Besides  the  great  baronies  already  alluded 
to  there  were  a  number  of  lesser  ones,  created 
out  of  them,  and  some  ol  these  lesser  baronies 
are  of  very  ancient  date,  having  been  created 
antecedent  to  the  process,  of  disintegration 
which  set  in  with  the  downfall  of  the  Comyns. 
As  the  principal  seat  of  the  Comyns  was  the 
Castle  of  Kinedward  or  Kyncdward  (now  King- 
Edward),  so  the  barony  of  Kinedward  was 
their  main  holding.  Its  area  was  exceedingly 
large,  and  several  baronies  of  considerable  size 
were  formed  out  of  it.  Among  them  was 
Phil  or  th,  acquired  by  a  family  of  Frascrs,  who 
gave  their  name  to  the  burgh  which  is  now 

j  so  prominently  identified  with  the  (idling  in- 
dustry of  Buchan.  and  who  eventually  inherited 

j  the  peerage  of  Saltoun.  The  Kinedward 
barony  reached  to  the  Deveron,  ami  thus 
estates  in  that  river  valley,  such  as,  Delgaty 
and    Moncoffer,     "derive"     from    it,    so  to 

:       speak.    The    Comyn    power    extended    to  the 

|  Ythan  as  well  as  to  the  Deveron,  The  lands 
of  Fyvio  always  excepting  the  burgh  and  the 

j  castle,  were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
the  Comyns,  ao  was  also  Kelly,  now  known 
as  ITaddo.  which  has  for  long  been  the  patri- 

j  mony  of  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen.  Pitsligo,  the 
property  of  (he  Lord  Pitsligo,  who  was  "out" 
in  both  the  Jacobite,  risings,  was  formed  out 
of  the  barony  of  Aberdour;  Pitfour  and  Kin- 
mjundy  sprang  from  the  Inverugie  barony, 
and  that,  too,  long  before  the  attainder  of  the 
last  Earl  Marischal.  And  among  the  minor 
baronies  were  Auchleuchries  (one  of  whoso 
owners.  Patrick  Cordon,  was  a  famous  general 

I      in  the  Russian  Army'),  Auohtcrellon,  Auquhar- 

|  ney.  and  Ardondrnught.  Mr  Ferguson's  mono- 
graph is  doubly  interesting  hi  the  insight  it 
gives  ns  into  ancient  feudal   tenures  and  the 

|  illumination  it  throws  on  the  changing  fortunes 
of  territorial  families. — "  R. A."  in  "  Glasgow 
Herald,','   7  February. 

I    A  Gordon  In  the  Seege  of  Pans. 

T  ought  to  have  mentioned  (No.  207— January 
|  2)  that  Archibald  Forbes's  story  about  meeting 
Dr  Cordon  in  Paris  immediately  after  the  siege, 
and  of  the  doctor  having  lived  on  porridge  dur- 
ing the  siege,  appears  also  in  his  (Forbes'e) 
"Memories  of  War  wnd  Peace  "—only  the  ihap- 
j  tor  on  "  Paris  in  Prostration  "  in  that  volume 
is  very  much  a  reprint  from  his  "  Daily  Newc^  " 
letters.  Put,  on  looking  at  the  chapter  (which 
I  had  not  done  before  writ  inn-  pr oviously).  1 
noticed  that  Forbes  had  improved  upon  his 
letters,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  specifying  who 
Cordon  was  — "  Dr  (now  Surgeon-General) 
Charles  Gordon,  the  British  Medical  Commis- 
sioner in  Paris."  All  the  same.  T  am  much  ob- 
liged to  Mr  Bulloch  for  his  explanation. 
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Montrose's  GampaSgns  in  the  North. 

Mr  John  Buchan,  in  his  recently-published 
volume  on  "The  Marquis  of  Montrose,"  traces 
the  military  career  of  the  famous  marquis,  who 
at  first  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Covenanters, 
subsequently  became  a  Royalist,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  general,  both  while  lie 
was  for  the  Covenant  and  while  he  was  for 
Charles  I.  Montrose  conducted  campaigns  in 
the  north  in  both  capacities,  and  wo  excerpt  tho 
following  passages  of  local  interest  from  Mr 
Buchan's  spirited  narrative. 

March  ont  Aberdeen. 

Up  in  the  north  (1638-9),  Aberdeen  stood  for 
the  King.  Charles  would  soon  be  marching 
to  the  Border,  and  the  Council  could  not  go 
out  to  meet  him  with  an  enemy  in  the  rear. 
Besides,  there  wias  always  the  danger  that 
Strafford  might  land  Irishry  in  the  west  who 
would  join  their  Cordon  co-religionists.  What- 
ever tho  faults  of  the  Tables,  they  were  no 
sluggards  in  war.  The  castles  of  Edinburgh, 
Dumbarton,  and  Dalkeith  were  surprised,  the 
Hamilton  strongholds  in  Clydesdale  were  taken, 
and  soon  in  the  south  of  Scotland  only  the 
castle  of  Caerlavcrock  remained  hostile.  Aber- 
deen must  be  reduced,  and  the  command  of 
the  army  for  the  purpose  was  given  to  Montrose. 
But  to  correct  the  inexperience  of  the  young 
earl,  he  was  given  as  his  lieutenant  a  little, 
crooked  soldier  of  fortune,  Alexander  Leslie, 
who  had  won  fame  in  the  wars  of  Gustavus. 
With  Leslie  had  come  over  many  Scottish 
mercenaries  of  the  Duigaid  Dalgetty  type,  who, 
finding  their  occupation  gone  on  the  Continent, 
welcomed  the  chance  of  turning  an  honest 
penny  in  their  native  land.  Such  men  cared  as 
little  about  prayer  books  and  general  assemblies 
as  they  cared  for  the  international  quibbles  of 
a  German  princeling,  'Hit  they  were  to  provide 
the  Covenant  with  what  it  porelv  lacked — a  body 
of  experienced  and  cool-headed  professional 
soldiers. 

The  course  of  the  First  Bishops'  War  was  not 
glorious  or  swift,  but  it  gave  Montrose  his  first 
lesson  in  that  art  of  which  he  was  to  become 
;i  consummate  master.  Trie  House  of  Gordon 
was  the  great  family  of  north-oast  Scotland. 
Till  a  few  years  earlier  it  had  been  Catholic, 
and,  while  strong  in  loyalty  to  the  throne,  had 
stubbornly  resisted  the  "Reformation.  But 
tho  Huntly  of  the  day  had  married 
Argyll's  sister,  and  had  compromised  on  the 
Episcopalian  variety  of  Protestantism.  The  old 
royalism,  however,  was  maintained,  and  he 
sent  off  the  Covenant  envoys  with  the  word 
that  his  house  had  risen  with  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, and  would  ever  stand  by  them.  "  If  tho 
event  be  the  ruin  of  my  sovereign,  then  shall 
tho  rubbish  that  belongs  to  it  bury  beneath  it 
all  that  belongs  to  mine."  ITo  was  now  ap- 
pointed royal  lieutenant,  in  the  north,  but  bidden 
take  instructions  from  Hamilton,  and  engage  in 
no  fighting  without  his  assent.  The  result  of 
these  impossible  orders  might  have  been  fi  re- 
seen.      Montrose  spent  the  beginning  of  the 


year  1639  in  beating  up  recruits  in  his  own 
Braes  of  Angus,  where  he  had  high  words  with 
Lord  Southesk,  his  father-in-law,  who  not  un- 
naturally asked  him  for  his  warrant.  Presently 
he  summoned  the  northern  Covenanters — chiefly 
Erasers  and  Eorbeses — to  meet  him  at  the  little 
town  of  Turriff.  Huntly  heard  of  the 
rendezvous,  and,  resolved  to  prevent  it,  marched 
thither  with  2000  of  his  clansmen.  But  Montrose 
was  to  give  proof  of  his  amazing  power  of 
annihilating  distance.  When  Huntly  arrived  ho 
found  the -churchyard  garrisoned  with  several 
hundred  muskets,  and  Montrose  and  his  friends 
ensconced  in  the  church.  Huntly  could  do  no- 
thing, for  he  could  not  fight  without  Hamilton's 
instructions.  He  withdrew  to  Inverurie,  and 
disbanded  most  of  his  men. 

A  few  days  later  Leslie  arrived  with  the  rest 
of  the  Covenant  army,  and  Montrose  marched 
on  Aberdeen.  Ever  in  love  with  the  spectacular 
side  of  things,  he  found  a  rival  colour  for  the 
royal  scarlet,  and  decorated  his  men  with  knots 
of' blue  ribbon  It  iis  curious  to  remember  that 
the  Covenant  received  its  famous  blue  badge 
from  the  main  who  was  to  prove  its  chief  op- 
ponent. The  city,  deserted  by  Huntly,  had  no 
power  of  resistance,  and  opened  its  gates. 
Vontroso,  to  the  disgust  of  his  followers,  was 
merciful, 'and  contented  himself  with  imposing 
a  fine  for  recusancy. 

The  Battle  of  tiie  Bridge  of  Dee. 
[Huntly  and  Montrose  subsequently  met  in 
the  camp  at  Inverurie,  and  came  to  terms. 
Montrose  repaired  to  Aberdeen,  where  a  coun- 
cil was  held,  and  he  was  severely  chidden  for 
his  leniency.  He  had  promised  more  than  ho 
could  perform,  and  Huntly  was  ordered  to  re- 
pair to  Edinburgh,  where  the  Tables  promptly 
sent  him  and  his  son,  Lord  Gordon,  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle.  Huntly  was  bitterly  aggrieved,, 
audi"1  the  Gordons  took  matters  into  their  own 

k°In  a  one-sided  engagement  called  tho  Trot 
of  Turriff  they  drovo  out  a  small  Covenanting 
warrison  and  marched  on  Aberdeen,  which  they 
occupied  on  the  15th  of  May  (1639). 
Meanwhile  Huntly's  second  son,  Lord 
\bovne  had  made  his  way  to  Charles 
at  Newcastle,  and  had  offered  his  services  on 
the 'royal  side.  He  was  sent  back  to  Hamilton 
to  get  troops,  but  Hamilton  gave  him  nothing 
save  a  few  field-pieces  and  the  services  of 
Colonel  Gun,  who  had  fought  in  the  German 
wars  The  main  Covenanting  army,  under 
Leslie  was  already  marching  to  the  Border  ac- 
companied by  a  cohort  of  ministers,  one  of 
whom  Mr  Robert  Bailtie,  described  the  temper 
of  his  brethren  a's  "a  sweet,  meek,  humble, 
yet  strong  and  vehement  spirit."  Hamilton 
sent  off  two  of  his  three  regiments  to  the  King, 
and  himself  remained  snugly  in  the  Forth. 

At  the  first  word  of  the  Gordon  rising  Mon- 
trose had  marched  north  again  with  4000  men. 
Ho  reached  Aberdeen  on  the  25th  of  May,  to 
find  that  the  city  had  already  fallen  to  tho 
Earl  Marischal  on  or  about  the  20th.  His 
ministers  pressed  him  to  make  an  example  of 
the  place,  but  he  declined.    The  next  day  was 
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Sunday,  and  while  the  officers  were  in  church 
the  soldiers  made  short  work  of  every  clog  that 
had  been  decked  in  scorn  with  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  Covenant.  They  also  came  to  Mows 
with  the  fisher-folk  over  sundry  essays  in 
salmon-poaching.  But  beyond  a  fine  of  10,000 
mcrks  levied  bv  the  victors,  the  city  suffered 
little. 

On  the  30th  of  May  Montrose  marched  into 
the  Gordon  country  and  laid  siege  to  Huntly's 
castlo  of  Gright,  But  two  days  later  he  got 
news  whieh  changed  his  plans.  He  hoard  that 
Aboyne  with  a  large  force  was  on  the  sea.  and 
ho  assumed  that  Hamilton  was  with  him.  He 
must  keep  his  communications  open  at  all 
costs,  so  after  a  day's  rest  in  Aberdeen  he  hast- 
ened south.  On  the  5th  of  June  Aboyne  ar- 
rived with  his  field-pieces,  Gun.  and 
a  few  young  adventurers  of  his 
own  class.  ITis  brother,  Lord  Lewis, 
who  had  attained  the  mature 
age  of  thirteen,  rode  into  the  city  with  a  thou- 
sand of  the  dan,  and  so  aroused  the  spirit  of 
the  burnrhers  that  by  the  14th  of  June  Abovne 
had  4000  men  at  his  back. 

Montrose  had  met  the  Earl  Marisohal,  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Keith,  at  Stonehaven,  and 
when  news  came  of  A  boy  no's  landing  lie  went 
north  to  meet  him.  Aboync's  following  showed 
the  inclination,  common  to  Highland  levies,  to 
molt  mysteriously  away:  but  he  had  6H0  Gordon 
cavalry,  and  lie  had  the  citizen  forces  of  the 
twice-captured  Aberdeen,  who  could  expect 
little  in  the  wav  of  mercy  if  the  war  went 
against  thorn.  He  had  a  str<>n<c  position,  for 
the  Pee  was  in  flood,  and  the  harrow  bridge 
mi?hf  be  held  bv  resolute  men  ;i^ninc-t  .Treat 
odds.  Had  ill  Ins  officers  been  of  the  stamp 
of  Colonel  John -ton.  the  Provost's  pon,  it  would 
have  jtoup  ill  with  Montrose.  The  muskets  at 
the  bridge-head  bit  fiercely  into  the  Covenant 
ranks,  the  spirit  of  the  townspeople  rose  burn, 
and  the  first  day's  fighting  left  their  defences 
intact.  Bnt  in  the  nicrht  Montrose  brought  un 
rd<?  heavier  carmen  n»yl  ernf  his  hev-c  un  the 
rTver  to  find  a  ford.  Gnu  induced  the  Gordons 
to  move  upstream  also,  and  as  coon  as  thev  had 
gone  the  Covenanters  made  a  frenerrd  attack. 
Gun,  having  rnade  nothing  of  his  ride,  fell  into 
a  panic  which  oommuniented  ifself  to  the  rest. 
The  Gordons  fled  with  the  unwilling  Aboyne  to 
their  own  country,  and  the  citizens,  deprive  d 
of  their  allies,  broke  at  last. 

Mavischal.  with  the  cordial  assent  of  the 
ministers,  would  have  turned  and  pillaged  the 
city,  but  Montrose  pled  for  a  respite.  Luckily 
for  Aberdeen,  events  had  taken  place  in  the 
south  which  made  the  truce  ia  p^aee.  On  the 
18th  of  June  there  had  been  i^i^ned  the  Pacifica- 
tion of  Rorwick,  the  most  hollow  treatv  ever 
made.  TTnder  it  both  armies  were  to  be  dis- 
banded. Montrose  imposed  another  fine  upon 
Aberdeen,  released  his  prisoners,  and  dismissed 
his  men  to  their  homes;  and  a  few  days  hit. r 
set  out  himself  for  the  south.  He  had  won  his 
first  battle,  and  proved  conclusively  his  gift  for 
war:  but  as  he  journeyed  Fdinhnrgh-ward.s  he 
could  have  had  little  of  the  Joy  of  victorv  in  1  is 
heart.      He'  was    no  professional  soldier  like 


Leslie,  hut  a  perplexed  and  patriotic  statesman, 
and  he  saw  .small  hope  for  the  future  of  that 
loyalty  and  that  liberty  whieh  were  the  twin 
principles  of  his  life. 

(To  he  continued.) 

[The  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee  was  fought 
on  18th  and  19th  June,  1639.    "  Huntly's  castlo 
!      of  Oight  "  is  a  mistake:  the  castle  was  George 
;     Gordon's.— Ed.] 


The  Rev,  Dr  WSiliam  Guild's 
MortificatSon  cne3  Bursars, 

Bursa  i  s— (Continued.) 

1875.  — To  Benjamin  Scott,  son  of  Alexander 
'      R.,  shoemaker,  for  one  year.    He  was  M.B . 

CM  .  18S2.    At  Manchester. 

1876 —To  John  Marshall  Lamb,  son  of  Alex- 
ander L..   plumber,   for  four  vears.     He  was 
1      M.A.  18°0;  M.B.,  CM.  (with"  honours.)  1885: 
AID    1889      At   British   North   Borneo;  died 
1891. 

1876.  — To  James  John  Marshall  T  ang  Aiken, 
son  of  Jnues  A.,  for  four  vears  He  was  M.A 
1877:  B  P.  fEdiiihurffh)  1880.  Minister  ef 
A  y t on ,  B  e  r wicksh i r e . 

1878.— To  Georsre  Willianmon,  son  of  Georcro 
W..  fleehcr.  for  four  vears.  He  was  M.A.  1883; 
M.B.,  CM.  18S6.  At  Stonehaven  and  there- 
after in  Aberdeen. 

1880.— To  Trancis  Croll.  son  of  Francis  C 
b;ker,   for  four  years.     He   was  M.A.  1884. 
i      Headmaster,  Public  School,  Cults,  near  Aber- 
deen 

1881-2.— To   Daniel   Malcolm    Smith,    son  of 
John  S.,  for  four  years.    He  was  M.A.  1885; 
;      M.B.,  CM.  1889;   M.D.  1898.      At  Liscavd, 
\      Cheshire;   died  1913. 

1881-2.— To  James  William  Raoburn,  son  of 
Peter  R..  baker,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A 
1SF5 ;  law  agent,  Tain,  Bobiess,  and  Glasgow. 

1882.  — To  John  Frederick  Fwen,  son  of  John 
|  F.,  tailor.  He  was  M.A.  (with  honours)  1886. 
!  Barrietcr-at-law  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London, 
|      called  1904. 

1883.  — To  Robert  Moir  Williamson,  son  of 
i      George  W.,   flesher,  for  four  years.    He  was 

M.A.  1887;  LT..B.  (with  honours— Fdinbur<rh) 
1891.  Advocate  in  Aberdeen  1891.  Lecture-- 
on  Constitutional  Law  and  History,  University 
of  \berdecn,  1908. 

1884.  — To  George  W.  CTyne,  son  of  Thomas 
C,  shoemaker,  for  four  years.-  Clerk. 

1884.-To  James  F.  Clyne,  son  of  William  C. 
]      engineer,  for  two  years. 

1884.— To  W.  A.  Garden,  son  of  Alexander 
i      G.,  Customs  officer,  for  one  year. 
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1885.  — To  Charles  Williamson,  son  of  George 
W.,  flesher,  for  four  years.  He  was  M.A.  1889; 
C.A.,  Aberdeen,  1894 ;  member  Aberdeen  Stock 
Exchange  1894. 

1886.  — To  William  M'Queen  Smith,  son  of 
Alexander  S.,  gas  engineer,  for  four  years. 
Ho  was  M.A.  1890.    Solicitor  in  Aberdeen. 

1885.— To    William    Knowles    Watt,  son  of  ,  | 
Marshall  W.,  glazier,  for  four  years.    He  was 
M.A.  1889.    Advocate  in  Aberdeen  1904;  died 
1905. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Rickart  MSS„ 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
July  1707 

1  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use 
of  the  house,  12  libs.  ;  and  to  buy  peits,  8 
libs  £20  0  0 

3  dito. — For  six  loads  morter,  6  shil.,  and  six 
loads  sand,  5  shil.,  to  mv  forsd. 
worke   .'...£0  11  0 

3  July.— To  Win.  Miller  in  pairt  of  payt.  of 
there  now  bargan,  5  libs.  2  shil. ;  and  For 
shaping  the  windows  and  makeing  them  in~ 
goin>ga  2  lil>s.  18  shil.  (a  slunzie  barman), 
makes   £8   0  0 

3  dito.— To  Alexr.  Pci-ic  for  half  a  boll  boar 
made  in  grotts   £2   0  0 

4  dito. — Given  mv  wife  to  buy  peits,  three  dol- 

lerg  £8  14  0 

7  dito.— Payt  John  Smith  4  libs,  for  my  sixt 
pairt  of  his  fie  for  this  present  fishing ;  and 
4  nund  4  shil.  6d  for  my  sixt  pairt  of  the 


halfnets  mens  feis  payable  at  this  terme,  for 
this  put.  seasons  fishing,  is  £8    4  6 

8  dito. — To  James  Alexr.  for  three  dayes  and 
one  half's  worke  atending   £1    1  0 


9  dito. — Payt  mv  taxationo  from  Witsondav 
1705  to  Witsnd.  1706,  pr.  account,  is... £23  16  0 

9  dito.— Payt  Wm.  Mill  2f  days  worke,  and 
John  Cromie  three  dayos  worke.  <daping  the 
neu  midle   dooro  and   ccomsillinin;  the  neu  | 
chamber  and  windou  yrof  £4    8    0  j 

10  dito. — To  rm  wife  to  buy  butter,  3-j  libs. — 
three  quarter  weight  and  a. pound  £3    5  0 

10  dito.— For  120  double  and  120  single  mulls  j 
to  my  forsd.  worke  £0  13    4  | 

11  dito.— To  John  Cromie,  tuo  libs.  Scots,  in 
pairt  of  payt.  on  J  imcs  Marnoch's  ac- 
count    £2   0  0 

12  dito. — For  tuo  hunderod  double  nadlls,  16 
shil.  ;  and  14th,  for  five  h.undored  and  a 
quarter  of  solaite  naills  to  my  forsd.  worke. 
it  S  shil.  pr.  hunderod.  is  2  libs.  2 
shil  £2  18   0  ! 
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14  dito. — For  a  lintal  to  my  neu  windou,  14 
shil.  ;  to  tuo  barroumen  for  a  dayes  worke, 
13Jj  shil. ;  and  for  ale  to  the  measons, 
sclaiters,  wright,  and  barroumen  in  three 
dayes,  14  shil.   £2   1  4 

15  dito.— For  120  single  naills   £0    5  6 

To  Alexr.  Deugit  in  pairt  of  payt.  for  sclateing 
my  house  after  the  chimnays  and  neu  win- 
dou war  put  up,  2  libs.  18  shil  £2  18  0 

17  dito. — To  a  workeman  for  a  dayes  worke 
cleaneing  the  kitcJien   £0    6  8 

18  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  to  buy  neoossars  to 
herself,  4  libs.,  a  scarpf   £4   0  0 

18  dito.— For  120  double  and  120  single  naills, 
14  shil.  ;  and  for  2000  doore  naills  for  plos- 
tering  the  neu  chamber,  at  3^  shil.  pr.  liun- 
dered,  is  3^  libs  £4    1  2 

19  dito.— For  nynetene  dissons  of  firr  Lath  for 
plcstering  the  neu  chamber,  at  3§  shil.  p. 
disson   £2  10  8 

21  dito.— For  240  double  and  240  single  naills 
to  my  forsd.  worke  £1    6  0 

23  dito.- -For  ten  bolls  coalls,  at  1  lib.  9  shil. 
pr.  boll,  is  14 £  libs. ;  and  for  oariage,  1 
lib  •  £15  10  0 

25  dito.— For  one  stone  and  five  punds  butter 
to  the  house  use   £5    5  0 

26  dito.— For  120  double  and  120  single  naills, 
13g  shil.  ;  and  29th  dito  for  two  hunderod 
flouring  naills  16shil. ;  and  for  eight  hundered 
doore  nails  to  my  forsd.  worke,  1  lib  8  shil., 
is   '  £2  17  6 

29  <  1  i t o . — To  Alexr.  Dougeit  in  compleit  payt. 
for  scJeatoiing  and  poynting  my  house  after 
the    chimney    hrid  ware  eomplcitod,  4  libs. 

6  shil.  (wt.  a  doller  he  gott  the  15  in- 
stant)  £4    6  0 

29  dito. — For  120  double  and  120  single  mails, 
13  shil.  ;  and  for  litting  tuo  pairs  stockings, 
5  shil  £0  18  0 

30  dito.— For  takeing  out  four  slentins,  3  shil.  ; 
and  to  Jo.  Cromie  for  holpeing  to  take  doune 
the  mud  chimnays  when  the  worke  begood. 

7  shil.,  is   £0  10  0 

3  dito.— To  John  Cromie  and  Wm.  Millor  to 
compleite  there  neu  tuentie  merks  bargan 
on  Ja.  Marnoch's  account,  2  libs.  8§  shil. ; 
and  to  compleite  Jo.  Cromics  15  day^s  worke 
before  the  sd.  neu  bargan  was  made,  2 
shil  .-.  £2  10  8 

29  dito. — For  therteine  pecks  of  washing  lymc, 
1  lib.  6  shil.;  and  for  120  double  nails,  8 
shil   £1  14  0 

31  dito. — To  James  Strauqhn,  plestcrer,  in  pairt 
of  payt  for  his  worke  about  my  sd. 
house   £4    7  0 

Spent  the  sd.  moncth  of  pocket  moy.  4  Hiss., 
most  of  qoh.  to  my  workmen  £4    0  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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Queries. 


1C53.  Kilwhang. — This  name  is  usually 
associated  with  Stonehaven,  but  what  was  its 
origin? 

•  s. 

1054.  Origin  of  Name  of  Old  Coin. — I 
understand  that  in  some  districts  the  old  Scot- 
tish penny  was  called  "  Peter  Xicol,"  otherwise 
"  Peternucklc."       Would   readers  please  say 


where  they  have  heard  the  name  used,  and.  if 

possible,  the  meaning  assigned  for  the  origin? 

G. 


answers. 


1051.  Rev.  D«  James  Faequharsox,  Alfobd. 
—Rev.  Dr  Farqukarson  died  3rd  Deoemhor, 
1843,  aged  62. 
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Wanted— A  Northern  Bibliography 
of  Genealogy, 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  sonic  attempt 
to  be  made  to  com  pile  a  bibliography  (if  nor- 
thern families.  We  have  now  had1  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  patient  pedigree  com- 
piling, but  most  of  it  is  unavailable  because  the 
average  reader  does  not  know  where  to  find  it. 
For  instance,  though  I  possess  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  I  had  quite  forgot  that  Mr 
Mitchell-Gill  had  compiled  a  good  account  of 
the  Simpsons  of  Concraig,  forming  pp.  50-55  oc 
his  book,  "The  Families  of  Moir  and  Byres" 
(1835).  And  vet  it  was  I  who  indexed  this 
volume  for  him.  Quite  recently  I  queried  these 
columns  about  the  Simpsons  (in  connection  with 
their  marriage  into  the  Gordons  of  Coklwellsb 
and  yet  no  reader  remembered  that  Mr  Mit- 
chell-Gill had  tackled  the  subject.  In  his  book 
he  deals  incidentally  with  the  following 
families  :  — 

Anderson,  of  Finshaugh,  55-8. 
Forbes,  of  Waterton,  54-5. 
Gregory,  58-64. 
Jamesone,  64-6. 
Montgomery,  48-9. 
Pearson,  137. 

Simpson  of  Concraig,  52-4. 
Simpson  of  Thornton,  50-1 
Smith  of  Grotthill,  179. 

Hero  is  a  fine  field.  Tho  man  to  do  it  is  pro- 
hahly  the  man  who  is  up  to  the  neck  in  work. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

"The  Inventor  of  the  Potato." 

The  centenary  of  the  death  of  Antoine  Par- 
mentier, who  popularised  the  potato  in  France, 
was  celebrated  on  17th  December  at  Nouilly 
(Paris),  where  his  statue  stands.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  Pannentier,  furnished  by  its 
Paris  correspondent,  appeared  in  the  "Times" 
of  18th  December:  — 

On  December  17,  1813,  died  Antoine  Par- 
mentier, to  whom  France  owes  her  conversion 
to  the  potato  as  an  article  of  food.  Few  pro- 
bably of  the  many  people  to  whom  Potage  or 
Omelette_  Parmentier  are  bait  the  titles  of  two 
very  familiar  dishes  have  any  knowledge  of  1  he 
genial  and  industrious  chemist  from  whom  the\ 
derive  their  name.  Thanks  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Englishmen  became  acquainted  with 
the  potato  as  soon  as  any  nation  in  Europe 
But  in  France,  oxer  since  \\<  first  introduction 
from  Peru,  it  was  the  object  of  strange  pre- 
judices. It  was  Kiippo: !  d  to  cause  fever  and 
weakness,  and  was  made  responsible  for  any 


illness  winch  attacked  the  first  bold  spirits  who 
experimented  with  it  in  cookery ;  it  was  even 
believed  to  produce  leprosy.  To  Paxmentier's 
scientific  exposition  of  its  nutritive  value  and 
his  campaign  in  its  favour  is  due  the  final  dis- 
sipation of  these  scruples  and  the  spread  of  its 
cultivation  on  a  large  scale. 

Parmentier  was  born  in  1755  at  Montdidicr,  in 
N  irniandy.i  I  lis  father  died  soon  after  his  birth 
and  left  his  widowed  mother  with  small  means 
on  winch  to  educate  her  three  children. 
Antoine,  the  eldest,  became  apprenticed  to  an 
apothecary  at  the  age  of  18.  A  year  later  the 
Seven  Years'  War  broke  out,  and  he  obtained  a 
post  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  French  Army 
operating  in  Hanover.  Ho  took  advantage  of 
his  being  in  Germany  to  continue  his  study  of 
medicine  at  Frankfurt  under  the  famous  physi- 
cian Meyer.  It  was  there  that,  lie  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  nutritive  properties  of  the 
potato,  which  had  been  well  known  in  Germany 
for  some  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  was  made  apothecary  at  the  Invalides. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  famine  of  1769 
the  Academy  of  Bcsancon  offered  a  prize  for 
a  troatiso  on  vegetables  which  could  bo  sub- 
stituted for  bread  in  event  of  the  failure  of 
the  coin  crop.  Pannentier  won  the  prize  with 
an  essay  showing  how  the  necessary  nourish- 
ment for  the  human  body  could  be  obtained 
from  the  starch  of  certain  plants.  Potatoes 
weie  then  cultivated  to  no  considerable  extent 
in  France  except  in  Anjou  and  in  the  Limousin, 
where  they  had  been  introduced  by  Turgot. 
In  1778  Parmentier  published  an  "  Examen 
chimique  de  la  Pomme-do-terro  "  in  which 
lie  showed  that  all  the  popular  prejudices 
against  potatoes  were  unfounded,  and  obtained 
from  the  Government  80  acres  of  waste  land 
to  the  north  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  which 
to  make  experiments.  In  spite  of  the  ridicule 
of  tho  people  of  Paris,  who  regarded  him  as 
a  crank,  he  sowed  his  acres  and  watched  for 
the  result.  When  in  duo  time  the  flowers 
appeared  Parmentier  picked  a  bunch  of  them 
and  offered  it  to  the  King.  Louis  XVI.  at 
once  placed  it  in  his  buttonhole,  and  the  success 
of  the  potato  was  assured.  Its  triumph  was 
sealed  by  the  genius  of  the  Royal  chef,  who 
invented  the  "ponime  souffico,"  surely  the 
most  dainty  and  palatable  form  in  which  the 
vegetable  can  be  served.  The  Court  was  de- 
lighted, and  Parmentier  wias  acclaimed  as  the 
"  inventor  of  the  potato." 

Ho  was  given  another  large  plot  of  land 
in  the  fields  of  Grencllo  to  show  Paris  how  the 
vegetable  should  be  grown,  and  the  fashion 
for  its  cultivation  soon  spread  to  the  provinces. 
Perhnns  it  was  his  popularity  at  Court  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  catered  for  the  tastes  of  the 
aristocrats  that  caused  the  good  citizens 
to  reject  Parmentier's  candidature  for  election 
when  he  wished  to  enter  politics  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution.  At  any  nate,  when  his 
name  was  in  question  there  were  cries  of  "We 
won't  have  him;  he  will  make  us  oat  nothing 
but  potatoes,"  and  another  candidate  to  whom 
nothing  so  grave  could  be  imputed  was  chosen. 
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Marian  Bulg. 

Mr  William  Grant,  Ashfield,  Cults,  writes  afl 
follows  in  '"Notes  and  Queries"  (London)  of 
7th  February  :  — 

In  tlic  fishing  villages  on  the  Kincardineshire 
coast,  there  is  a  tradition  that  an  individual 
known  as  Mertin  Bulg  (or  Metlan  BuLg)'  was 
unjustly  condemned  to  death,  and  predicted 
that  if  the  day  of  his  execution  was  dry,  a  forty 
days'  drought  would  follow,  and  if  wet,  that 
rain  would  fall  continuously  for  forty  days. 
In  Aberdeenshire  the  name  is  Marka  Bullion, 
and  an  old  lady  in  Iluntly  identified  the  prophet 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  The  "English  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary" gives  "Bullion's  Day,  4th  July,  the  | 
Translation  of  Si  Martin,"  and  quotes  from 
Ducanie,  s.v.  Festuln,,,  "  S.  Martin  lo 
bouillant,  le  4  juillot,  '  S.  Martinus  callidus,  S. 
Martini  Bullionis  festum.'  "  There  is  in  the 
Louvre  a  picture  of  St  Martin  by  Le  Sueur,  in 
which  the  saint  is  represented  with  a  globe  of 
fire  above  hio  head.  Jamieson  notes  the  form 
Martin  Blilg,  and  the  "  K.D.D."  f  ives  St  'lul- 
gan  as  known  in  Caithness.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  if  this  curious  name  and  tradi- 
tion are  known  elsewhere,  or  add  anv  informa- 
tion about  this  saint? 


A  "Whin  Mill"  at  Grathes, 

The  district  round  Cratlies  has  recently 
yielded  a  number  of  antiquarian  finds,  anion  : 
which,  may  bo  named  two  inscribed  stonc- 
crossee,  and  a  ©annon-ball  found  in  the  ?ub- 
fioil  at  the  railway  sand  pit,  supposed  to  have 
ibeen  fired  from  oiio  of  Montrose's  guns  in  the 
autumn  of  1644.  While  a  ploughman  in  the 
employment  of  Mr  Charles  Hunter,  Upper 
Mills,  was  working  the  other  day  in  a  break 
immediately  north  of  the  steading  his  share 
come  in  contact  with  some  sort  of  masonry. 
Mr  Hunter's  attention  bavin*  been  called  to 
the  matter,  a  thorough  examination  was  made, 
with  the  result  that  tin-  course  of  an  old  whin- 
mill  was  laid  bare.  Part  of  the  stone  setting 
ha-i  been  removed,  but  the  purpose  of  the  work 
was  quite  evident.  Though  Mr  Hunter's  family, 
like  those  of  so  many  Craihvs  tenant''-,  has 
been  in  the  farm  for  generations,  and  though 
his  father  did  a  deal  of  pioneer  work  on  the 
holding,  there  is  no  tradition  of  the  mill  hav- 
ing been  in  operation  These  object.-,  are  be- 
coming rare  in  the  country,  and  have  now 
entered  upon  their  anlicmarian  stage  The  in- 
variable testimony  of  those  who  recollect  the 
use  of  crushed  whim,  as  a  food  for  horses  i,; 
that  they  proved  an  excellent  fattoner. — "  Aber- 
deen Daily  Journal,"  February  13. 

[See  "The  'Whin  Mill.'"  No.  261— April  18, 
1913  -  Ed.] 


Scottish  Paraphrases. 

Mr  W.  Keith  Leask,  writing  in  "Alma 
Mater"  of  February  11,  and  referring  to  the 
Statement  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Fleming  that  Lord 
Strathcona,  not  many  hours  before  he  died, 
repeated  without  error,  pause,  or  confusion, 
the  whole  of  the  2nd  Paraphrase,  "0  God  of 
Bethel,  bv  Whose  band,"  etc.,  and  that  this 
piiapliia.se  was  also  the  favourite  of  David 
Livingstone,  say<s-- 

ft  should  be  noted,  as  a  matter  of  academic 
interest,  that  Philip  Doddridge,  the  writer  of 
the  2nd  Paraphrase,  was  D.D.  of  Marischal 
College  in  1T36.  and  D.D.  of  Kinds'  College, 
July  5,  1737.  The  favourite  hymn  of  the  late 
Hector,  Air  Asquith,  "'Our  God,  our  help  in 
ages  past,"  le  the  composition  of  Watts,  who 
was  D.I),  of  King's  College,  December  23,  1728. 

It.  should  not  he  forgotten  that  the  greatest 
of  ail  the  Paraphrases,  the  35th,  " 'Twas  on 
that  ni  ht  when  doom'd  to  know,"  by  which 
tee  i  ame  of  a  graduate  has  achieved  a  world- 
wide circulation  beyond  all  others,  is  bv  John 
Morison.  He  was  horn  at  Cairnic  in  1750.  was 
M.  A.,  Kin-',  College,  in  1771.  aryl  minister 
of  Canisbav.  Caithness,  where  he  died  in  1793. 
Dr  Melvin,  two  days  before  hits  death,  repeated 
to  ln'.s  Grammar  School  cla>s  the  whole  of 
Paraphrase  16.  Tt  i>  (he  work"  of  Dr  Blaeklock, 
the  Friend  of  Burns. 

["See  "The  Authorship  of  the  35th  Para- 
phrase" in  A.J.N,  an  I  Q.,  vol.  v..  51-2.  anil 
"Rev.  Dr  Morison  of  Canisbav."  vi.,  37-8. 
-Ed.] 

Montrose's  Campaigns  5n  the  North. 

1  Continued.) 

[Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Edgehil!. 
in  October.  1542,  Montrose  visited 
Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  and  then  re- 
turned to  "raise  Scotland  for  the  King." 
being  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Royal  Forces  in  Scotland,  and  issuing  a  declara- 
tion explaining  why  he  was  now  in  arms  for 
His  Majesty.  His  campaign  in  the  Royalist 
interest  began  with  the  battle  of  Tippermuir 
and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Perth  in  Sep- 
tember. 16-14.    He  then  proceeded  northward.] 

The  Battle.of  the  Cuabstaxe. 

^  Montrose  moved  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
E.-ks  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  some  of  the  loyal 
gentlemen  of  Angus.  Here  he  had  definite 
word  of  Lord  Balfour  [of  Burleigh's]  army  ft 
Aberdeen,  which  determined  his  next  step.  .  . 
Keeping  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  Montrose 
marched  through  the  Mearns,  and  crossed  the 
Dee  about  midwav  between  Banchory  and  the 
Mills  of  Drum.  Cratlies  Castle,  the  stronghold 
of  the  Burncts  of  Leys,  lay  on  the  north  bank, 
and  was  peacefully  surrendered.  Burnet  was 
a  staunch  Covenanter,  but  he  entertained  the 
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royal  lieutenant  hospitably,  and  indeed  offered 
him  a  sum  of  money.  The  following  day,  the 
12th  of  September,  the  army  advanced  down 
the  river  to  within  two  miles  of  the  town  of 
Aberdeen,  where  they  found  Balfour  await- 
ing them.  Montrose  had  avoided  the 
main  road,  having  no  desire  to  dispute 
the  strongly  -  fortified  Bridge  of  Dee, 
hut  the  Covenanters  had  had  ample  warning, 
and  had  taken  up  a  good  position  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill.  A  lane  ran  downwards  from  their 
centre,  and  around  the  foot  of  it  were  houses 
and  gardens,  whi  h  were  strongly  held.  Balfour 
had.  son*  2000  foot,  500  cavalry,  and  better 
artillery  than  the  guns  brought  from  Tippcr- 
inuir.  The  cavalry  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
the  gentry  of  the  northern  Lowlands,  like  the 
Forbeses,  "Frasers,  and  Crichtons,  and  twenty 
horse  were  under  the  separate  command  of 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon.  The  infantry  were  the 
usual  Covenanting  levies,  including  a  pro- 
portion of  Aberdeen  townspeople,  and  the 
remnants  of  Elcho's  Fife  regiment.  It  was 
Montrose's  business  to  beat  this  force  as  coon 
as  possible,  for  Argyll  was  lumbering  in  his. 
woke,  and  Fabian  tactics  would  land  him  be- 
tween two  fires. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  according  to  his 
custom,  he  sent  in  an  envoy  to  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  summoning  them  to  surrender,  and 
advising  them,  at  anyrate,  to  send  the  women 
and  children  to  a  place  of  safety.  It  was  a 
merciful  aet,  which  was  ungenerously  requited, 
for  a  drummer  boy  who  accompanied  the  mes- 
senger was  brutally  slain  by  one  of  the  Fife 
troopets.  A  breach  of  the  laws  of  war  always 
offended  Montrose,  and  this  was  a  peculiarly 
wanton  breach.  He  vowed  to  make  the  enemy 
pay  dearly  for  the  misdeed,  ami  promised 
Alastair  [Alastair  Maodonald,  in  command  of  a 
contingent  of  J  rich]  the  sack  of  the  city  if  the 
day  was  won.  W  ithout  delay  he  <bew  up  his 
forces  for  battle.  The  Irish  held  the  centre, 
and  on  the  right  wing  Sir  William  Hollo  and 
Colonel  James  flay  commanded,  while 
Nathaniel  Gordon  Jed  the  left,  lie  divided  his 
cavalry  into  equal  portions,  and  placed  one 
on  each  win..',,  while  in  both  cases  he  stiffened 
the  score  of  horsemen  with  musketeers  and 
bowmen  interspersed  among  them.  The  little 
force  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  regular  army  that  ho  had  yet  commanded, 
for  every  one  was  adequately  armed,  and 
nearly  all  had  tsome  experience  of  war.  Balfour, 
who  was  nothing  of  a  general,  was  content  with 
hLs  superior  position,  heavier  guns,  unci  more 
numerous  cavalry.  He  had  little  authority  and 
no  plan  of  battle,  and  his  lieutenants  followed 
their  own  devices. 

The  fight  began  with,  an  attack  on  the  houses 
and  gardens  that  protected  the  Covenant 
centre.  Alastair  had  little  difficulty  in  driv- 
ing the  enemy  out  of  these  and  advancing  up 
the  slope.  Presently  Lord  Lewis  Gordon 
charged  with  his  twenty  horse  on  Montrose's 
left,  and  Lord  Fr'aser  and  Criehton  of  Fi en- 
draught  followed,  but  they  know  nothing  of 
the  value  of  sihock  tactics,  and  sporadic  assaults 
of    this    sort    were  easy  to  repulse.    On  I  ho 


Covenant's  left  wing  the  cavalry  had  apparently 
no  orders,  and  at  first  sat  staring  at  the  battle. 

Soon,  however,  an  unexpected  danger  threat- 
ened Montrose.    Some  wiser  head  among  the 

i  Covenanters  hod  sent  100  horse  and  400  foot 
round  his  left  wing  by  a  mill  road,  which  was 
out  of  sight  of  the  combatants.  The  device  all 
but  succeeded.  They  turned  the  Royalist  flank, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  would  have  taken  Nath- 

j  aniel  Gordon  in  the  rear.  But  they  were  too 
slow,  ami  Montrose  had  time  to  Wring  up 
Rollo's  horse  from  his  own  right,  and  to  push 
100  musketeers  against  them.  In  a  little  the 
attackers  became  the  attacked,  their  cavalry 
fled,  and  few  of  the  infantry  returned  to  tell 
the  tale.  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Craigievar  had 
charged  Montrose's  right  when  Rollo  had  been 
drawn  off  to  the  left  wing.    The  attack  fell 

;  wdiolly  upon  Alastair* s  infantry,  and  gallantly 
they  met  it.  They  opened  their  ranks  and  let 
the  troopers  sweep  through;  then  facing  round 
they  pursued  them  with  volleys.  The  Cove- 
nant horse  were  soon  out  of  action. 

The  Sack  of  Aberdeen. 

It  was  the  turning-point  of  the  tight,  which 
had  now  lasted  for  several  hours.  Montrose, 
:      who  had  darted  from  flank  to  flank,  reinforcing 
-      and  cheering  his  trooi>e,  called  on  his  men  for 
a  general  charge.    The  Irish  responded  with 
'      enthusiasm,  the  whole  force  swept  forward,  and 
the  Covenanting  centre  broke  and  fled.  The 
j      ground   between   the   battlefield   and   the  city 
walls    was    a    scene    of  heavy  slaughter,  and 
j      Alastuir's  men,  mindful  of  Montrose's  promise 
j      before  the  fight,  burst  into  the  streets  in  pur- 
I      suit.    No  doubt  the  honors  of  that  sack  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  evidence  in 
particular  of  the  killing  of  women  is  far  from 
conclusive;   but  enough  i.s  established  to  con- 
vict Montrose  of  a  share  in  a  grievous  barbarity. 
It  was  the  only  time  in  hies  life  that  he  was 
guilty  of  needless  bloodshed,   and  natural  in- 
dignation at  the  boy's  murder,  and  a  raoh  pro- 
mise to  Alastair,  are  no  defence  for  one  who 
muot  be  judged  by  the  highest  standards.  He 
i      seems  indeed  to  have  repented,  and  tried  at  tin- 
last  moment  to  save  the  city,  but  the  mischiel 
had  been  done.    The  sack  of  Aberdeen  was  not 
only  a  crime,  it  was  a  gro.ss  blunder.    It  was  no 
Covenanting  city,  and  the  majority  of  those  who 
perished    had    been    forced  into  the  fight— as 
!      Spalding  says,  '*  harllit  out  sore  against  their 
j      wills  to  fight  against  the  King's  lieutenant." 

lie  had  spoiled  his  chance  of  getting  recruits 
|  for  the  King  among  the  burghers  of  Deeside. 
All  over  Scotland,  too,  the  tale,  zealously 
disseminated  by  the  Covenantors,  and  of  course 
wildly  exaggerated,  must  have  deterred  moder- 
ate men  from  casting  in  their  lot  with  one  whose 
methods  seemed  more  like  a  Tilly  or  a  WaiJen- 
j      stein  than  a  kindly  Scot. 

Mancetjveing  on  Donside  and  Speyside. 

After   waiting   three  days,  on  Monday,  the 
16th  of  September,  Montrose  left  the  city  and 
marched  by  Kintore  and  Inverurie  up  the  Don 
l      valley.    Two  days  later  the  heavy-footed  Argyll 
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entered  Aberdeen,  and  proceeded  to  exact  con- 
tributions from  the  surviving  citizens.  .  . 
Montrose  made  another  desperate  appeal  to 
the  Gordons,  but  the  clan  was  dumb.  They 
would  not  stir  without  Huntly's  word,  and 
bluntly,  jealous  of  a  royal  commission  which 
interferon  with  MiiG  own  lieutenancy  of  the 
north,  and  not  forgetful  of  his  treatment  b,' 
Montrose  in  the  First  Bishops'  War,  refused  t :> 
give  it.  The  place  was  getting  unhealthy  fo : 
a  loyalist  with  Argyll  a  day's  march  olf,  so 
Montrose  retreated  into  the  hill  country  around 
Rothiemurchus,  and  somewhere  on  the  road 
he  burie  I  the  cannon  which  he  had  captured  in 
Aberdeen. 

At  Rothiemurchus  he  fell  seriously  ill ;  it  was 
rumourod  in  the  south  that  he  was  dead  ;  and 
from  Lowland  pulpits  the  Almighty  was  pub- 
licly thanked  for  espousing  the  Covenant'.-; 
quarrel.  But  the  illness  was  short,  and  by  th  1 
4th  of  October  he  was  getting  his  men  soutii 
into  Atholl.  Now  began  what  Baillie  calls  a 
"strange  coursing,"  Montrose  leading  the 
dance,  and  Argyll  some  seven  or  eight  days 
behind  footing  it  heavily  from  Spey  to  Tay  and 
from  Tay  to  Don.  Montrose  darted  eastward, 
and,  clinging  to  tho  flanks  of  the  hills,  crossed 
the  Dee  at  his  old  ford  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber. Here  he  sanctioned,  the  burning  of  the 
lands  of  Covenanting  owners,  like  tho  Erasers 
and  the  Crichtons,  in  retaliation  for  the  fir? 
and  sword  which  Argyll  had  borne  to  every  one 
suspected  of  loyalty.  By  the  20th  he  was  in 
Strathbogio,  busy  once  more  with  fruitless  ap- 
peals to  the  Gordons.  Here  he  had  word  of 
Argyll's  approach,  and  retired  to  Fyvie  Castle 
on  tho  Ythan.  He  thought  Argyll  was  scarcely 
yet  over  tho  Grampians  when  in  reality  he  wao 
almost  within  musket-shot.  For  once  the 
King's  lieutenant  was  caught  napping. 

Fighting  at  Fyvie  Castle. 

Fyvie,  an  old  scat  of  the  Earls  of  Dunferm- 
line, had  /become  more  of  a  seventeenth-century 
dwelling-house  than  a  feudal  tower.  On  three 
sides  lay  bogs  with  struts  of  hardened  ground 
too  marrow  for  the  approach  of  an  army.  On 
tho  eastern  side  was  a  long  low  ridge  of  hill, 
thickly  wooded  on  one  face,  and  here  Montrose 
drew  up  his  men.  He  was  short  of  ammunition, 
and  melted  down  the  pewter  vessels  of  the  castle 
to  make  bullets  ;  for  powder  he  looked  to  the 
pouches  of  the  enemy.  Argyll,  thinking  that 
at_  last  he  had  driven  his  nimble  foe  into  a 
blind  alley,  and  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
a  force  at  least  four  times  as  large,  attacked 
the  position  with — for  him — considerable  spirit. 
The  omens  were  propitious,  for  a  handful  of 
Gordon  horse,  who  had  been  enlisted  in  Strath- 
bogie,  deserted  at  the  first  shot.  The  Coven- 
anting centre  advanced  up  the  little  hill,  and 
was  half-way  to  the  top  before  Montrose  saw 
his  danger.  He  called  to  a  young  Ulsterman, 
O'Kcan,  whom  Alastair  had  left  behind  him. 
and  bade  him  drive  the  enemy  from  the  slope. 
The  gallant  Irish  charged  with  pike  and  broad- 
sword, drove  back  the  Covenanters,  and  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  powder  for  their  famished 


muskets.  It  is  recorded  that  one  of  them, 
looking  at  the  booty,  said— "  We  must  at  them 
again  ;  the  stingy  rogues  have  left  us  no 
bullets."  Meanwhile  Lothian's  horse  had 
assaulted  Montrose's  position  on  the  flank.  But 
the  powder-flasks  were  now  replenished,  and 
tho  fire  of  the  musketeers,  whom  Montrose 
led  round  the  brow  of  tho  hill  was  tco 
much  for  the  lowland  cavalry.  Argyll  drew 
off  his  men,  and  put  the  Ythan  between  him- 
self and  the  enemy. 

But  Fyvie  was  no  place  to  linger  at,  since 
500  men  cannot  for  ever  defy  an  army.  For 
three  more  days  desultory  attacks  were  made, 
in  one  of  which  Lord  Marisohal's  brother  was 
slain  on  the  Covenant  side.  On  the  fourth 
night,  under  cover  of  darkness,.  Montrose 
slipped  away,  and  was  presently  beard  of  in 
Strathbogio.  .  .  A  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  retreat  into  the  hills. 
Tho  Royalists  marched  by  moorland  roads  to 
Balvcnie  on  the  Spey,  out  ctf  reach  of  Argyll's 
horse,  and  there  took  stock  of  their  position. 

(To  be  continued.) 

[The  battle  of  the  Crabstane  is  sometimes 
termed  the  battle  of  tho  Justice  Mills,  having 
taken  place  on  the  road  near  the  Crabstane 
and  on  the  irregular  ground  between  it  and 
the  Justice  Mills.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the 
sack  of  Aberdeen,  see  A.J.N,  and  Q.,  vol.  vi., 
241-42.  The  fighting  at  Fyvie  took  place  on 
23-30  October,  1644.— Ed.] 

Tho  Rev,   Dr  W5!Ier.m  Guild's 
SVIcrtificaifon  and  Bursars, 

BuitSARS — (Continued) . 

1887.— To  George  Smith  Esson,  son  of 
Charles  K,  engineer,  for  four  years.  MA. 
(with  honours)  1891;  solicitor,  Aberdeen. 

1887.— To  Michael  Francis  Gordon  Robertson, 
sou  of  John  R.,  gunmakcr,  for  four  year,-. 
M.A.  1891;  solicitor,  Aberdeen. 

1887. — To  John  Henry  Forbes  Cordon,  of 
James  Footc  G.,  shoemaker,  for  four  years. 
M.A.  1891;  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  1901. 

1887.  — To  John  Leslie,  son  of  George  L., 
weaver,  for  three  years.  Agent. 

1888.  — To  Andrew  Alexander  Robb,  son  of 
Andrew  R.,  gunmaker,  for  four  years.  MB., 
Ch.B.  1897.  At  Darwen,  subsequently  .it  Ac- 
ciinigton,  and  now  in  Aberdeen. 

1883.—  To  William  Stewart  Barclay,  son  of 
Alexander  B.,  wright,  for  two  yea's.  Stock- 
broker in  South  Africa. 

1888.  — To  Alexander  B.ain  Connon,  son  of 
Andrew  C,  cooper,  for  four  years.  M.A.  loS2; 
B.D.  1896;  minister.  U.F.  Church.  Glasgow. 

1889.  -To  William  Garvie.  son  of  Robert  G., 
wright,  for  four  years.  M.A.  1893;  minister, 
U.F.  Church,  Ballantrae,  Ayrshire. 
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1890.  — To  Thomas  Watson,  son  of  James  W., 
watchmaker,  for  three  years.    Tutor,  Dundee. 

1891.  — To  William  Flett  Croll,  son  of  John  C, 
baker,  for  four  years.  M.A.  1895;  M.B.,  i  Ii.B. 
1900;  university  assistant  (Materia  Mediaa), 
appointed  1903. 

1392— To  George  Tait- Duncan,  son  of  John 
D.,  fleshor,  for  three  years.  M.A.  1895;  13. L. 
(with  honours)  1898;  advocate  in  Abordoon, 
1899. 

1893.  — To  James  W.  Clyue,  eon  of  William 
C.,  engineer,  M.B.,  CM.  1901.  At  Step- 
ney,  London. 

1894.  —  To  Alexander  M'Pherson  Johnston,  son 
of  Joseph  J.,  baker,  for  one  year.    M.A.  ^807; 
B.D.   1904;    minister,   Burnside  U.K.  Church.  j 
Dalbeattie. 

1894. — To  James  Alexander  Jackson,  son  of 
James  J.,  shoemaker,  for  one  year.  M.A.  :<*9t; 
sub-editor,  "  Aberdeen  Free  Press "  :  died 
1900. 

1894. — To  Edwin  Rczin,  sou  of  George  K., 
tailor,  for  one  year.  M.A.  1900;  B.L.  1903; 
solicitor  in  Aberdeen. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Extexditure — (Continued). 
Ag-ust  1707. 

1  dito.  -For  meill,  one  boll  scaven  peeks,  at 
3  libs.  1  s-hil.  8d  p.  boll,  is  £4    8  0 

1  dito. — For  a  knappell  to  helpe  my  windou 
oaisses,  to  George  Sangster,  two  and  two- 
fifths  lib  £2    8  0 

1  dito. — For  saucing  ten  deals,  and  at  1  lib.  | 
(this  makes  eghfc  tries  I  rest  Mrs  Ander- 
son)  £1   0  0 

4  dito. — To  my  wife  to  buy  butter  and  cheise,  j 
2  libs.  16  shil.  ;  and  given  her  for  the  bouse  . 
use  this  present  mo  net  h  tuelve  libs.  £14  16  0 

7  dito. — To  Win.  Lioklie  for  three  monctJus  and  ; 
ane     half's     worke     as     fornian     this  sea- 
sone   £2   6  8 

7  dito. — For  a  stono  of  butter,  4  libs-.,  to  the 
house  use   £4   0  0  ! 

8  dito. — For  a  pair  shoues  to  Win.  Watt,  2  libs. 
4  shil  £2   4  0 

8  dito.— To  George  Songster,  tuo  dolkons  in 
pairt  of  payt.  of  his  worke  about  the  repar.i- 
tiono  of  my  house  (not  wt.  standing  he  is 
lesting  me)   £5  18  0 

9  dito.— For  120  double  and  120  single  nails, 
13  shil.  ;  and  for  saucing  four  deals.  8 
eliil  £1    1  0 

12  dito. — For  saueing  six  deals  more,  12  shil.  ; 
and  14th  dito.  for  fourtie  six  loads  clay  a.ud 
morter  for  plestering  for  mv  forsd.  house, 
2  libs.  6  shil.,  is  .'  £2  18  0 
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15  dito. — For  fourteine  ells  of  linncn,  at.  11 
shil  pr.  ell,  to  be  shirts  to  myself, 
is  .'.  £7  14  0 

15  dito.— To  George  Cochran  in  pairt  of  payt. 
for  pie  tering  in  my  forsd;  house  £1  10  0 

15  diio. —To  Wm.  Nickels-one.  smith,  in  pairt 
of  payt.  of  his  worke  at  my  house  £1  10  0 

18  dito. — To  Wm.  Mittn  and  John  Oromie,  on 
James  Marnnehs  account,  when  my  meason 

worke  was  ended,  1\  libs  £1    5  0 

And  given  them  for  higgling  in  three  hone 
ehininays,  layeing  the  harth  in  the  leagh 
chamber,  and  slopeing  and  bigging  in  againe 
the  corbals  and  braydels  of  tin-  sd.  harth, 
2  libs   ...£2   0  0 

19  dito.— For  120  double  and  120  single  nails, 
142  shil-  20th  dito. — For  cleajigein.g  our  new 
house  and  flitting  a  pairt  of  our  ploinishing 
this  day,  9  shil  £1    3  6 

21  dito.— Given  for  three  dissons  chapen  bot- 
tels,  to  John  Burnet   £4    0  0 

25  dito. — For  nails  great  and  small  to  my  sd. 
house,  pr.  account   £2    3  0 

30  dito. — For  cleangeing  my  house  and  carieing 
away  the  stones  and  rubbish,  and  flitting  my 
plenishing,  to  Alexr.  Robertson  and 
oyrs  £1  15  0 

30  dito. — To  Jo.  Cromie  for  tuo  dayes  worke 
about  tryfles,  1  lib.  ;  and  for  eollour  to  my 
windou,  17  shil...  and  laycing  it  on,  4  shil.  = 
2  libs.  1  shil.;  and  to  the  glassier  5 
shil  £2   6  0 

To  wit,  James  Forbes,  in  pairt  of  payt.  and  for 
a  latte  Locke   £0    4  0 

Spent  in  the  moneth  of  Agust  of  pocket  moy. 
(most  to  my  workmen)   £3   5  0 

(To  be  continued.) 
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1055.  L'ri'EK  Doxside  Holdings.—  In  the 
autumn  ol  1831,  Karl  Fife  advertised  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  holdings  in  Strabhdon  and 
Glonbucket,  to  let— (Uaeknow,  Rumtack,  Faster- 
bucket.  Black  Millack,  Beletamon,  Beltim,  and 
Tamtoul.  Are  these  farms-  or  crofts  still  in 
existence,  and  do  they  have  the  same  titles'.'' 

G. 

1C56.  Captain  Jambs  Hokx. — He  was  an 
officer  in  the  81st  Foot,  December.  1777.  Did 
lie  belong  to  the  Horns  of  Westhall? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

1057.  Carnegoyssik  and  Kiukiiill.— In  what 
parishes  are  these  farms  (mentioned  in  deeds 
dated  1614)  situated  ''. 

F.  I?\ 
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1041.  D-uguids  of  Auchinhovb. — Informa- 
tion regarding  the  Duguid  family  may  be  found 
in  Robertson's  "  Collections  for  u  History  of 
Scotland,"  quoted  largely  in  the  "New  Static- 
tied  Account."  The  Aberdeenshire  Sasines 
might  also  be  searched  with  advantage. 

E.  F. 


1052.  The  "  Davach  "  ix  Strathdee  axu 
I       Bkaemar.— I  am  much  interested  in  "A.  M. 

M.'s "  remark  as  to  the  limited  size  of  the 
i     "davach"    in    the  Strathdee  and  Braomar  d)fe- 
i      tvicts  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Apart 
from  the  opinion  of  Cosmo  Innes  as  quoted,  I 
have  always  understood  the  old  moasui ements 
to  run — 8  oxgatcs  or  bovates  =  1  plough-gate; 
1      4  plough-gates  =  1  davach ;     1  davach  -  ^16 
acres.    I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to  account  for 
the  discrepancy  mentioned   by   "A.   M.  M,", 
and  trust  it  may  be  cleared  up. 

J. 
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No.  SOS.— March  20,  1914. 


Birlaw  or  Birleymcn. 

In  an  article  on  "A  Birlaw  Court"  in  the 
"  Glasgow  Herald  "  of  21st  and  23rd  February 
interesting  records  of  these  old  courts  are  given. 
When  looking  over  some  old  receipts  in  Strath- 
don  dating  from  1754  to  1789  and  signed  by 
John  Forbes,  I  came  across  the  following  under 
the  later  date: — "Inventory  of  the  Digging.  . 
.  .  .  by  John  Littlejohn  in  Alduhie,  and 
James  Williamson,  Simile,  birleymcn,"  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  lire-house  and  barn, 
and  the  price  to  the  incoming  tenant.  In  1754, 
when  the  forebears  of  the  present  tenant  en- 
tered, the  holding,  "»  fire-house  with  two 
'  Indians '  "  is  mentioned.  The  length  of  the 
house  was  stated  as  "live  couples." 

An  article  in  "  Chambers'  s  Journal"  of 
August  1912,  on  "The  Barony  of  Lasswade," 
states  that: — A  baron  had  the  power  not  only 
of  setting  up  a  barony  court  with  its  ollicers, 
but  of  constituting  a  minor  tribunal  called  the 
Court  of  Burlaw,  of  which  the  ollicers  consisted 
of  the  birleymen  or  precursors  of  the  modern 
police  force."  Also  in  1676  it  was  provided 
that:— A  Burla  Court  be  opened  ilk  Scttur- 
duy  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  good 
order. 

NOKSKMAN. 

Blacksmith's  Old  Indenture. 

Through  tho  courtesy  of  a  correspondent,  we 
have  been  permitted  to  examine  an  indenture-, 
dated  14th  February,  1820,  entered  into  between 
a  Deeside  master  blacksmith  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  young  man,  as  apprentice,  on  the  other. 
I  lie  apprenticeship  was  to  endure  for  three 
complete  years— excluding  one  harvest  season 
to  be  lixed  by  the  master— during  which  faith- 
ful, honest,  and  diligent  service,  and  obedience 
to  lawful  orders  and  commands,  were  to  be  ren- 
dered by  the  apprentice,  who  was  also  taken 
bound  not  to  absent  himself  from  service  by  day 
or  night,  and  not  to  .indulge  in  immorality, 
Sabbath-breaking,  and  the  like.  £4  of  a  fee 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  master  (half  at  the  be- 
ginning and  half  at  the  end  of  the  apprentice- 
ship), who  bound  himself  to  give  bed,  board, 
and  lodging,  and  to  instruct  and  learn  tho  ap- 
prentice in  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  £8  was 
the  penalty  fee  for  failure,  over  and  above  per- 
formance. 

The  master  added  a  docquot  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

J  T         has  served  me  a,s  a  p rentes  lor 

thrive  years;  he  is  onost  and  well  netored,  and 
can  work  well  to  what  he  has  seen;  he  is  a 
Brood  drawer  of  boars  shoes  and  different  other 
things. 


"  The  Honours  Three," 

Mr  Thomas  Bayne,  writes  to  "  Notes  and 
Queries"  (London)  of  7  February — 

It  may  be  useful  to  supplement  what  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  by  quoting  from  A. 
H.  Clough's  hexameter  poem  "  The  Bothie  of 
Toiber-na- Vuolich."  Although  in  the  High- 
lands only  with  a  reading-party,  Clough  strove 
to  understand  his  neighbours  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  give  fairly  trust- 
worthy illustrations  of  character  and  nuanners. 
Describing  a  clansmen's  dinner  in  the  opening 
section  of  his  poem,  he  writes  thus — 

Spare  me,  O  mistress  of  Song!   nor  bid  me 

remember  minutely 
All  that  was  said  and  done  o'er  the  well-mixed 

tempting  toddy  ; 
How  were  healths  proposed  and  drunk  "  with  all 

the  honours," 
Glasses  and  bonnets  waving,  and  threc-times- 

three  thrice  over, 
Queen,  and  Prince,  and  Army,  and  Landlords 

all    and  Keepers. 

Hero  again,  as  in  Scott  Riddell's  song,  it  is 
tho  drinking  that  is  done  '"with  all  the  hon- 
ours," nothing  in  the  description  suggesting 
tho  individual  distinctions  associated  with  the 
Queen,  the  Prince;,  and  the  rest. 

PrSnted  Copy  of  the  National 
Covenant. 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  mauiy  examples 
of  the  National  Covenant  of  1638,  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Covenant  signed  in  Greyfriars 
Churchyard  on  February  23  of  that  year,  about 
sixty  others  have  I  een  preserved.  Some  of 
these  specimens  woe  distributed  from  Edin- 
burgh and  bear  the  signatures  of  the  leaders, 
others  were  written  by  notaries  and  school- 
masters in  places  far  distant  and  were  signed 
by  local  lairds,  ministers,  and  parishioners. 
All  those  hitherto  recorded  have  been  copies  in 
manuscript  on  parchment  or  paper.  Some  are 
beautifully  written,  as.  for  example,  the  framed 
specimen  exhibited  m  the  Laigh  Parliament 
House,  with  its  initial  letters  in  gold,  while 
others  are  in  poor  and  crabbed  hands.  So 
familiar  have  the  manuscript  examples  be- 
come that  no  suspicion  o/  the  Covenant  having 
been  printed  cointcmporaneously,  except  in 
pamphlet  form,  has  been  aroused-. 

A  printed  copy,  however,  has  now  come  to 
light.  For  some  generations  it  has  lain,  with 
other  two  examples  of  the  National  Covenant, 
in  the  charter  chest  of  the  Maxwells  of 
Cardoness,  and  was  exhibited  recently  by 
favour  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Maxwell  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Dum- 
fries. Shortly  before  exhibition  the  document 
had  been  (suitably  framed  between  double  sheets 
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of  glass,  bait  prior  to  that  it  had  boon  attached 
at  tho  foot  to  a  wooden  roller,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  a  piece  of  wood  hollowed  to  the  shape 
of  a  half-cylinder,  to  w  hich  the  topmost  sheet 
was  nailed.  The  Covenant  is  of  vellum,  in 
three  portions,  which  had  become  separated. 
The  three  parts  are  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  a  small  portion  of  the  margin  only 
having  been  torn  away.  The  first  two  parte 
bear  the  text.  This  is  beautifully  printed  in 
double  columns,  the  heading  being  tastefully  set 
out  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  florcatcd 
border.,  which  is  of  double  breadth  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  The  text  is  continuous  on  both 
sheets,  running  down  the  left  column  to  the 
foot  of  the  second  sheet  before  passing  to  tho 
right  column,  but,  though  specially  examined, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  sheets 
were  joined  before  being  printed  or  were 
printed  separately. 

The  text  is  of  the  usual  character,  varying  but 
slightly  from  that  given  by  Dr  Howison  m 
"  The  Covenanters."  No  place  of  printing  o. 
name  of  printer  is  given.  The  third  sheet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  added  after  the  bottom  of 
the  second  sheet  had  been  filled  with  signatures 
that  still  more  might  be  subscribed.  It  might 
have  been  doubted  if  the  printing  was  contem- 
poraneous were  it  not  for  tho  genuine  holo- 
graph signatures.  Altogether  there  are  102 
subscriptions.  The  only  indication  as  to  dale 
is  that  the  parchment  does  not  bear  the  Glas- 
gow Determination,  and  it  is  therefore  likely 
that  tho  document  was  printed  and  signed  prior 
to  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  November,  1638. 

The  appearance  of  this  interesting  memorial 
raises  many  cmestions.  It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able that  oidy  one  copy  of  the  print  was  pulled. 
The  expense  and  trouble  of  setting  up  so 
lengthy  a  document  does  not  warrant  such  a 
conjecture.  But  if  other  copies  were  printed, 
where  have  they  disappeared  to  and  how  can 
their  total  loss  be  accounted  for?  Furthermore, 
why,  with  printed  copies  available,  should 
notaries  and  schoolmasters  _  have  toiled  with 
these  long  lines  of  manuscript?  It  has  not 
been  hinted,  that  there  is  anything  especially 
prelatic  about  a  printed  sheet.  From  what 
press  was  it  issued?  It  was  the  work  of  no 
mean  printer.  Whoever  he  was,  he  has  studied 
the  appearance  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
balanced  it  well,  and  freed  it  of  almost  all  typo- 
graphical error.  It  is  a  comely,  pleasing, 
almost  impressive  piece  of  typography. — G.  VV. 
Shirley  in  "Glasgow  Herald,"  January  31. 


Col,  Cordon  of  Glcntromic. 

George  Gordon  of  Glentromie  was  a  natural 
son  of  the  4th  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  very  like 
his  half-brother,  George,  5th  and  last  Duke.  He 
entered  his  father's  regiment,  the  Northern 
Fcucibles,  as  an  ensign  on  June  10,  1779,  and 
was  successively  in  the  1st  Dragoons,  11th 
Light  Dragoons,  and  20th  Dragoons.    Tie  wrote 


the  following  letter  from  Uxbridgc  on  Sunday 
November  6,  1792,  to  William  Tod,  the  Duke's 
factotum.    It  was  punted  by  Sheriff  Rampini 
in  the  "  Scottish  Review  "  (Vol.  17,  p.  134).  I 
understand     that     Tod's    paper.-,     have  o-0I10 


Dear  Sir, — I  received  a  letter  a  few  days 
ago  from  our  friend  Captain  Maepherson  of 
Invcrosh-io,  giving  a  wry  good  account  of  all 
friends  in  Badenoeh,  and  rejoicing  that  you 
h  :d  left  the  county,  he  proposing  then"  to 
h  ad  a  sober,  legular,  and  a  religious  life.  1 
have  written  a  long  letter  to  him  today' (to 
thank  him  for  some  potted  moorfowl  that  he 
has  sent  up  for  me) ;  and  L  told  him  thai  1  1 
should  write  you  a  letter  on  morality;  but,  as 
1  .<•■"  not  now  think  myself  equal  to  work 
miracles  upon  so  old  a  sinner,  f  believe  I  must 
tu  n  you  over  to  your  neighbour  the  miniver 
There  is  only  on-   essential  thing  I  have  to 
beg,  and  that  i9  that  jou  do  not  tarry  at 
Inveresl.ie  any  time  -.ill  I  h;ive  the  pleasure 
<>t  meeting  you  there.    If  you  do,  I  -think  I 
stand  hut  a  bad  chance  ol  seeing  tho  Captain 
Mcx-t  summer,   and  have  already  laved  oat 
that  as  a  pleasure  to  come,  being  now  second 
f°.r  .loavo  ni  absence;  and  which  1  must  Cvl, 
ta,.nly  l*lH<jt  to  get  without  anything  very 
extraordinary  ha>>pons.    I  have  in  my  letter 
cymlotal  with  him  for  the  Icra  of  the  ahn- 
a',,c  ( '<  lonel  Thornton,   who,  I  under- 

stand, has  left  a  blind  man  to  look  after  his 
,u'"7';  u  house.  \Vh,,t  an  econtric  (sic)  devil 
";  it!1  Who  hul  himself  would  have  thought 
oi  such  a  .  ehemo? 

Vuur  sun  and  t  have  exchanged  two  or 
-  j»eo  vwitirg  cards,  but  have  not  had  the 
Pleasure  of  meeting  till  yesterday,  when  he 
11,(1  mc  the  pleasure  to  bieakfast  with  me  in 
town—and  gave  me  some  account  <>f  a  mas- 
querade you  had  at  the  Castle,  lie  is  now 
»i  very  good  health — I  thought  giown  fatter 
than  when  m  Scotland,  but  he  would  not 
allow  it. 


'Uiifte  out  my  journey  to  this  place  very 


Y  H  by  the  21  it  September.  The  same  dav 
that  I  left  you  snoring  at  Invereshie,  I  slept 
at  Inair,  the  next  night  at  Kinross,  and  tire 

I'l-d  day  at  Edinburgh.  When  1  got  to 
erth,  1  found  a  letter  from  my  Major  pro- 
longing my  [cave  for  a  few  days;  but  as  it 
was  only  a  very  short  time,  and  as  I  had  sent 
ail  my  shooting  apparatus  to  Pitmain,  1 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  pursue  mv  jour- 
ney and  not  U>  have  to  take  leave  of  my 
frierds  in  Badenoeh  a  third  time  You  wore 
•o  good  a.s  to  say  that  you  would  undertake 
the  caie  of  my  boxes.  Jajnos  Gordon,  the 
iiddter  was  to  lake  them  to  Pitmain,  and  I 
conclude  they  are  now  in  Mr  Jloy's  dark  h  le 
at  Gordon  'Castle.  I  hone  to  make  a  good 
Plan  for  an  inn  at  bluntly  before  the  winter 
is  over.  When  can  they  -begin  to  build'/  1 
<;""  t  undertake  the  granary.  Mr  Hoy  must 
I -la ii  that.  Pray,  jrivo  my  best  compliment? 
to  Airs  Ted  and  all  your  family— likewise  all 
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friends  and  your  neighbours  in  Fochabers, 
and  believe  me  always,  dear  sir,  yours  most 
sincerely, 

(Signed)       George  Gokdon. 

The  Colonel  Tliornton  referred  to  was  Col. 
Thomas  Thornton  (1757-1823)  of  Thornvillc 
Royal,  Yorkshire,  who  wrote  "A  Sporting  Tour 
through  the  Northern  Parts  of  England  and 
great  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  inolud-  , 
ing  Remark's  on  English  and  Scottish  Land- 
scape, and  General  Observations  on  the  State 
of  Society  and  Manners."  Embellished  with 
sixteen  engravings,  by  Messrs  Mcdland,  Pouncy, 
Landseer,  Peltro.  etc.  From  Paintings  made  on 
Purno  e,  by  Mr  Garrard.  By  Colonel  T.  Tliorn- 
ton, df  Thornville  Royal,  in  Yorkshire.  Dc 
gustibus  Don  est  disputandum.  London: 
Pi i n t ed  for  Vennor  and  Hood,  31,  Poultry; 
Constable  ;ind  Hunter.  Ediniburgh;  and  Brash 
and  Rekl,  Glasgow;  by  James  Swan,  Angel  1 
Street.  1804. 

No  Gordon  is  mentioned  except  the  Duchess 

Jane  Maxwell  and  "  Lady  Mary  G  whom 

Tliornton  met  at.  Roscdoe,  and  who  were  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  Highlands  incog.  Thornton 
resigned  his  inn  to  the  ladies,  but  ho  docs  not 
say  where  it  was  (p.  45).  Thornton  visited 
Gordon  Castle,  and  described  it  [pp.  194-9).  He 
was  much  struck  with  "  the  scanty  distribution 
of  beauty  "  among  the  country  women  there- 
abouts. "The  Duke  returned  from  his  sporting 
seat  before  dinner,  and  in  him  I  found  a  finished 
gentleman  and  very  excellent  sportsman." 
Thornton  also  encountered  the  Rev.  Mr  Gordon, 
who  came  to  meet  the  writer  at  May  (p.  220). 
"Tin*  gentleman  has  a  very  mechanical  turn, 
and  has  mode  himself  a  very  good  electrifying 
machine.  "s 

J.  M.  H. 

Montrose's  Campaigns  in  the  North. 

(Continued.) 

[After  Montrose's  retreat  from  Fyvie,  he  in- 
vaded Argyll's  country,  and  the  winter  of  1644  5 
was  spent  in  harrying  the  Clan  Campbell. 
Montrose  fought  and  won  a  battle  at  Inver- 
lochy  in  February,  1645,  and  another  at  Auld- 
earn, Nairn,  in  May.] 

Movements  by  Stey,  Dee,  and  Don. 

After  Auldearn  Montrose  marched  first  to 
Elgin,  where  he  halted  for  a  time  to  rest  his 
w.ary  troops  and  look  after  the  wounded.  As 
usual,  many  of  the  Highlanders  went  home, 
hut.  he  still  kept  hie  Irish ry  and  the  Gordon- 
horse.  He  marched  into  Strath bogio  to  draw 
Baillie  [General  Baillio,  one  of  the  Covenanting 
eon  inlanders],  and  proceeded  to  out-manoeuvre 
him  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Spey.  He 
liad  no  desire  to  fight  until  he  had  recruited 
his  force,  for  after  such  a  battle  as  Auldearn 
there  was  need  of  a    breathing-space.  From 


Strathbogio  he  retired  to  Balvenie,  and  then 
to  Glenli'vet,  where  Baillie  lost  all  trace  of  his 
quarry.  De  found  him  again  at  Abernethy-on- 
Spey,  and  presently  Montrose  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Badenoch — "  a  very  strait  country," 
says  Baillie,  and  one  by  no  means  pleasant  to 
light  in.  Here  the  two  opponents  halted  and 
looked  at  each  other.  Montroso  with  his  High- 
landers could  draw  supplies  from  the  country- 
side, but  Baillie  could  only  starve.  The  thing 
was  very  eoon  past  bearing,  so  the  Covenanters 
marched  back  to  Inverness  to  lay  in  provisions. 

The  road  was  now  open  to  deal  with  Lindsay 
[Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  who  had  been  given 
the  Earldom  of  Crawford  by  the  Parliament, 
and  was  commanding  a  newly-rniscd  army  on 
the  borders  of  Perth  and  Angus],  who  was  wait- 
ing in  Atholl  to  prove  his  boasted  generalship. 
The  news  of  Montrose's  coming  sent  him 
back  in  hot  haste  to  Newtylo  in  Angus  to  be 
rearer  his  base.  Montrose  sped  dowm  the 
upper  glens  of  Dee,  through  Glen  Muick,  and 
down  tlie  headwaters  of  the  South  Es?k.  But 
when  he  was  within  nine  mihs  of  Lindsay,  and 
that  unfortunate  general  was  already 
repenting  hits  bold  words,  a  mes- 
sage arrived  from  the  north  to 
spoil  all  his  plans.  JIuntly  had  summoned 
his  elm  buck  to  Strathbogie.  The  reason  of 
this  conduct  we  do  not  know.  The  natural 
explanation  is  that  the  chief  of  the  Gordons 
took  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  jealousy 
of  Montrose  and  paying  back  old  scores.  So 
Lord  Gordon  interpreted  it,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  dealing  summarily 
with  those  of  his  clan  who  proposed  to  obey 
his  father's  commands.  But  it  is  at  least  as 
probable  that  II mills,  with  Baillie  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  anxious  to  protect  his  own 
possessions.  Momtrose  saw  nothing  for  it  but 
to  turn  back  and  recruit  again. 

Montrose  went  back  the  road  he  had  come 
by  the  Spital  of  Glenshce.  crossed  the  Dee,  and 
settled  himself  at  Cbrgarff  Castle,  at  tho  head 
of  Straihdon.  Hero  ho  was  in  a  strong 
position  -iboth  to  retreat,  if  necessary,  to  ihe 
high  hills,  or  to  sweep  down  on  the  Aberdeen- 
shire lowlands.  He  sent  off  Alastair  once  more 
to  collect  the  Clan  Donald,  while  Lord  Gordon 
and  Nathaniel  Gordon  departed  to  recruit  the 
men  of  their  name.  In  this  way  the  time 
passed  till  the  his!  days  of  June. 

Siege  of  ITuntly's  Castle. 

In  the  last  days  of  June.  Baillie,  having 
ravaeed  the  Gordon  lands,  laid  siege  to 
Muntly's  castle  in  the  Borr  of  Sight  [now  Gor- 
don Castle].  The  great  keep,  well  defended 
hv  Cordon  of  Buckie,  resisted  all  his  efforts,  but 
the  position  seemed  to  call  for  Montrose's  aid, 
more  especially  aw  Lord  Gordon  had  now 
returned  .with  some  250  troopers.  As  he  ad- 
vanced he  heard  of  the  transfer  [of  the  flower 
of  his  foot],  which  Baillie  had  been  compelled 
to  make  to  Lindsay,  and  he  may  have'  guessed 
ah  the  tyranny  of  the  peripatetic  committee. 
TTe  found  the  Covenanters  at  Keith  on  the 
Deveron,  drawn  up  on  high  ground,  with  a  gap 
in  front  of  them  strongly  held  by   horse  and 
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commanded  by  artillery.  The  Royalists 
skirmished  in  front  of  the  gap,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  enemy,  but  Baillie  was  far  too  wUe 
to  move.  Next  morning  Montrose  sent  him  a 
challenge  by  a  trumpeter,  inviting  the  honour 
of  an  encounter  in  the  levels;  and  Baillie  re- 
plied that  lie  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking 
his  marching  orders  from  the  enemy.  Montrose 
accordingly  broke  up  his  camp  and  returned 
southward  to  Strathdon.  ITe  argued  that 
Baillie  might  be  induced  to  follow  if  he  saw  his 
enemy  marching  away  from  the  Gordon  country 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lowlands.  It  was  a  ruse 
which  Hurry  had  tried  successfully  before 
Auldearn. 

The  Battle  of  Alforu. 

He  was  right  in  his  guess,  for  Baillie  had 
heard  further  news  which  cheered  his  spirits. 
Alastair  and  most  of  the  Irish  were  absent 
from  the  royal  standard.  The  stand  at  Auldearn 
had  put  the  fear  of  Ulster  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Lowland  foot,  and  as  the  word  sped  through  tlv 
ranks  that  the  terrible  Alastair  was  gone,  the 
courage  of  the  Covenanters  rose.  With  all 
speed  they  marched  south  after  the  enemy,  and 
early  on  tho  morning  of  the  2nd  July  came  up 
with  him  at  Alford.  Montrose  had  crossed  tho 
Don,  and  drawn  up  his  men  in  a  good  position 
on  a  hill.  But,  as  at  Auldearn,  he  had 
stationed  a  large  number  of  them  behind  the 
ridge,  so  that  to  an  adversary  across  the  river  they 
seemed  an  inconsiderable  force.  The  upper 
Don,  which  in  these  days  of  surface  drainage 
is  a  shallow  and  easily  crossed  stream  in  the 
month  of  July,  was  then  a  far  more  formidable 
river,  with  long  stretches  of  bog  along  its 
banks.  Thero  was  one  good  ford  at  Alford, 
and  it  was  Montrose's  intention  that  Baillie 
should  cross  there.  For  if  he  did  he  had  some 
marshy  levels  to  traverse  before  he  could  reach 
the  glacis  of  Montrose's  position,  and  a  defeat 
woufd  put  his  army  in  grave  jeopardy  with  a- 
bog  and  the  river  behind  them. 

Baillie  walked  into  tho  trap;  not  of  his  own 
will,  but  urged  by  his  precious  Committee  and 
by  Baloarres,  his  master  of  horse,  who  trusted 
to  tho  superiority  of  his  cavalry.  It  is  not  easy 
to  be  certain  of  the  numbers  on  both  sides. 
Lindsay's  drafts  had  reduced  Baillie  to  1200- 
foot,  but  that  number  must  have  been  increased 
by  levies  among  the  northern  counties.  Mon- 
trose's infantry  after  Alastair's  departure  must 
have  fallen  well  below  2000.  so  it  is  probable 
that  in  foot  the  two  forces  were  nearly  equal. 
The  Gordon  cavalry  numbered  about  250,  and 
Baillie  cannot  have  had  less  than  from  400  to 
500.  One  advantage  Montrose  possessed.  He 
had  early  notice  of  the  enemy's  coming,  and 
had  time  to  draw  up  his  men  in  tin  advantage- 
ous formation.  His  dispositions  were  very 
different  from  Auldearn.  The  horse  were 
placed  on  each  wing,  and  strengthened  by 
divisions  of  the  Irish  foot.  On  the  right  Lord 
Gordon  commanded,  with  Nathaniel  Gordon 
in  charge  of  the  foot.  Aboyne  led  the  horso 
on  the  left,  with  the  Irish  under  Colonel 
O'Kean.    The  centro.  drawn  up  in  files  of  six 


deep,  was  composed  of  Badcnoch  Highlanders, 
the  Farquharsons,  and  some  of  Iluntly's  Low- 
land tenants,  and  was  under  the  charge  of 
Drummond  of  Balloch  and  Macdonncll  of  Glen- 
garry. The  reserve  of  foot  concealed  behind 
tho  ridgo  was  commanded  by  the  Master  of 
I  Napier. 

Tho  Covenanting  Committee  had  ordered 
Baillie  as  soon  as  the  Don  was  crossed,  to 
charge  the  enemy's  position.  Montrose,  how- 
over,  anticipated  1dm.  Baillie  liud  brought 
along  with  him  herds  of  cattle  which  he  had 
driven  from  Iluntly's  lands,  and  th©  sight  of 
his  father's  beasts  penned  up  in  an  enclosure 
behind  the  Covenanting  camp  infuriated  the 
young  Lord  Gordon,  lie  swore  to  drag  BailUo 
by  tho  throat  from  the  centre  of  his  bodyguard. 
Accordingly,  he  led  his  horse  to  the  charge  on 
tho  Royalist  right  with  the  same  fury  that  had 
avenged  James  of  Rynie  at  Auldearn.  Tho 
Covenanting  left  broke  under  the  onset,  1  ut 
Balcarree  was  a  gallant  soldier  who  did  not 
easily  yield,  lie  managed  to  rally  his  three 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  for  a  little  a  fierce  and 
well-matched  cavalry  battle  raged  on  the  edge 
of  the  bog.  It  would  appear  that  during  tins 
struggle  the  remainder  of  both  armies  stood 
still  and  watched. 

It  was  Nathaniel  Gordon  who  turned  the  tide, 
lie  led  the  Irish  foot  on  the  right  wing  to  the 
support  of  tho  horse,  and  he  conceived  a  better 
way  of  support  than  by  firing  into  the  mass, 
where  they  were  in  grave  danger  of  wounding 

|  their  own  side,  lie  cried  to  the  men  to  fling 
down  tfieir  muskets,  draw  their  swords,  and 
stab  and  hough  Balcarres's  horse.  The  cruel 
device  succeeded.  The  Covenant  troopers  broke 
and  fled,  and  the  Gordons  turned  their  swords, 
as  at  Auldearn,  against  the  unprotected  lilt 
flank  of  Baillie's  infantry.  Meanwhile  Aboyne 
with  his  horse  had  at  length  charged  on  the  left, 
and  O'Kean's  Irish  followed.  The  two  Royalist 
wings  closed  in  on  the  Covenant  centre,  and 

;  against  it  also  Glengarry  led  the  Gordon  foot. 
The  turn  of  the  battle  had  arrived.  BailhVs 
famous  infantry  were  enclosed  and  <  ut  down 
in  files.  It  needed  only  the  advance  of  the 
Master  of  Napier  with  his  reserves  to  turn  i  he 
defeat  of  the  Covenant  into  a  rout.  The  iCffy 
camp-boys  in  the  Royalist  army  mounted  the 
baggage-ponies  and  took  their  share  in  the  con- 
fusion. Baillie  and  Balcarres  with  their  hbrse 
escaped  by  tho  skin  of  their  teeth.  The  Low- 
land foot  remained  to  die  on  the  field. 

Death  of  Loud  Cokdox. 

Tho  slaughter  on  the  Covenant  side  fell  little 
short  of  Auldearn.  The  Royalists,  considering 
how  desperate  wafl  the  cavalry  ba-ttle,  lost 
curiously  few  officers  or  men.  But  they  sus- 
tained one  loss  which  made  the  victory  little 
better  than  a  defeat.  Lord  Cordon,  determined 
to  avenge  the  theft  of  his  father's  cattle, 
charged  the  retreating  horse  once  too  often. 
His  aim  was  to  capture  Baillie,  and  lie  was 
actually  seizing  the  general  by  the  sword-belt 
when  he  was  .shot  dead  from  behind  by  a 
musketeer  concealed  among  the  cattle-pons. 
His    death    threw    the    Royalist    army,  more 
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especially  Montrose  ami  the  Gordons,  into 
transports  of  ^ricf.  He  hud  been  the  }Toung 
Mareollus  of  the  cause,  the  one  hope  of  the 
north.  Aboync  stopped  his  pursuit  of  Bal- 
earic*, and- -  in  Wishart's  words — "forgetting 
their  victors'  and  the  spoil,  they  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  lifeless  body,  kissed  his  face  and 
hands,  commended  the  singular  beauty  of  the 
corpse,  compared  the  noihiJity  of  his  descent 
and  the  plentifulness  of  his  fortune  with  tlio 
hopefulness  of  his  parts,  and  counted  that  an 
unfortunate  victory  that  hud  stood  them  in  so 
much."  Tt  was  a  sorrowful  band  that,  led 
by  Montrose,  took  its  way  slowly  to  Aberdeen, 
where  the  ymiivr  lord  was  laid  in  the  Gordons'' 
a\4c  of  the  old  church  of  St  Machar.  lie  was 
only  twenty-eight  vears  <>f  age,  and  had  spent 
his  short  span  of  Jiff  cleanly  and  chivalrously 
in  tin1  service  of  his  country.  To  Montrose  the 
loss  was  irreparable,  for  Lord  Gordon  was  the 
one  man  who  in  temper  and  attainments  was 
fitted  to  be  his  companion. 

TTho  Lord  Gordon  referred  to  was  Lord 
Georepc  Gordon.,  the  eldest  son  of  George, 
2nd  Marquis  of  TTuntly.— Ed.] 


The  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

Btthsahs — (Continued). 

1695.— To  James  A.  Ducat,  son  of  James  D.. 
factory  manager.  Engineer,  Aberdeen  Jute 
Works. 

1896.  — To  'Robert  G.  Garvie,  son  of  Robert 
G.,  wright.    Merchant,  Lorenzo  Marques. 

1897.  — To  Harold  E.  Smith,  son  of  John  S., 
silversmith.    M.A.  1901;  M.B.,  CM.  1910. 

1897.  — To  Harry  A.  Sinclair,  son  of  George 
S.,  tulor.    MB./ CM. 

1898.  — To  A.  F.  Mitchell,  son  of  Gilbert  M., 
baker.    M.A.  1902.  Teacher. 

1898.— To  Isabella  Mitchell,  sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding-, for  one  year. 

1898.  — To  Alfred  Melvin,  son  of  William  M., 
factory  manager.  M.A.  1902.  Solicitor.  Aber- 
deen. 

1899.  — To  William  Rae  Sherriffs,  son  of 
Alexander  S.,  upholsterer.    M.A.  1903.  Teacher. 

1900.  — To  George  F.  Dawson,  son  of  William 
D.,  wright.   M.A.  1903;  M.B.,  CM.;  R.A.M.C. 

1901.  — To  Jno.  M.  Clark,  son  of  John  C, 
shoemaker.  M.A.  1904.  Minister,  Church  of 
Scotland. 

1902.  — To  Alfred  Williamson,  son  of  John  W 
flesher.    M.A.  1905;  M.D.  1911, 

1902.  — To  John  35.  Kesson,  son  of  John  K 
picture  framer.    MB.,  CM.  1907;  M.D.  19l6! 
Lecturer  on  physiology. 

1903.  — To  Catherine  Bovericlgc,  daughter  of 
Charles  B.,  weaver.  M.A. 


1904.—  To  Alexander  M.  Brown,  son  of 
Alexander  B.,  architect.  M.A.  1907;  M.B., 
CM. 

1904. — To  Margaret  Brown,  sifter  of  the 
preceding. 

(To  he  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued) . 
September  1707. 

2  clito. — Payt  to  Patrick  Dipie,  ane  hundered 
and  tuentio  five  morks  Soots,  for  the  meal  I  of 
his  house  from  Witsonday  1706  to  the  first 
of  September  1707  veil's  ..."  £83   6  8 

6  dito. — To  Mrs  Lumsden  for  three  pynts  lint- 
seid  oyle  to  colouring  my  fore  stair... £4    0  0 

12  dito  and  before. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the 
house  use  this  moneth   £12    0  0 

12  dito. — Given  to  James  Straqn  and  Geo. 
Cochran,  plesterers,  aoaven  lilis  nyne  sh ill. 
Scots ;  wt.  four  libs  7  shil.  the  31st  July  last, 
oom pleats  there  payt.  for  there  worke  alx)ut 
my  house,  for  plestering  and  pitting  up  a 
mudd  chimnay   £7    9  0 

15  dito. — Payt  my  teind  and  few  of  the  Mid- 
ehingle,  for  the  prut,  yeir,  qch  is. ..£12  18  2 

19  dito.— For  tuo  ells  tueidlen  to  soil  my 
stockens,  13^  shil. ;  and  for  bigging  a  back 
to  the  kitchen  harth,  5  shil. ;  for  glow,  12 
shil.  ;  for  clengeing  the  house,  3  shil....£l  13  4 

26  dito. — To  George  Ross,  in  exchainge  of  sumo 
peauter,  2  libs.    6d. ;  and    for    a   eheath  to 

my  rasors,  7  shil,  £2   7  6 

And  to  Robert  Mar,  in  pairt  of  payt.  of  his 
peaper  hangings,  five  ducatons  and  ane  half, 
is   £20   7  0 

30  dito. — To  Alexr.  Abdn.  for  a  mett  of 
Spainish  salt  I  bought  in  Febr.  last  to  my 
fishing,  6  libs.  ;  for  a  pound  tohaco,  10 
shil.,  is   £6  10  0 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy,  2| 
Hbs  £2  15  0 

October  1707. 

1. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  month  of  October   £12   0  0 

18  dito. — For  a  new  hatt  to  myself,  6  libs. ; 
and  for  three  pynts  aquavitie  to  the  house 
use,  2  libs.  8  shil.*  for  coloureing  seaven 
choars  and  my  clock  caise,  to  John  Krow, 
1  lib.  9  shil.,  and  the  coloure  I  furnished 
myself   £1   9  0 

13  dito. — To  Nickelson  Smith,  four  pounds  4 
shil.  for  ane  account  of  worke  he  wrought 
about  the  reparations  of  my  houso  (wt."  1^ 
lilxs.  the  15  Agust  last)   £4    4  0 

31  dito. — To  James  Forbes,  glasier.  tuo  pound 
therteino  shil.  (in  pairt  of  payt.  of  qt.  glass 
I  have  gott  from  him  to  my  hou9e)...£2  i3  0 
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31  dito. — To  James  Browne  for  dighting  ami 
sotting  up  my  clocke   £0  18  0 

31. — Spent  in  the  sd.  moncth  of  October  of 
pocket  moy  ,  £2  10  0 

November  1707. 

1  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  tin' 
house  this  moneih   £12   0  0 

1  dito. — For  tuelve  ells  of  tammie  to  my 'wife, 
at  9  ahil.  nr.  ell,  is  £5    8  0 

1  dito. — For  five  pecks  bought  in  the  mercat, 
befor  we  gott  in,  from  William  Ligortwood, 
1  lib.  2|  shil  £1    2  6 

14  dito.— For    a    hand    noapken,    1    lib.  6 

shil  £1   6  0 

And  for  three  pound  weight  of  candle,  12 
shil. ;  and  for  six  dissons  of  corks,  7 
shil  £0  19  0 

21  dito. — Payt  to  Doctor  Gordons  Excrs.  eleaven 
libs.  Scots  for  a  ycire  @  rent  of  400  libs, 
resting  to  them  bo  Rob  Gordon  and  me  for 
a  debt  we  bought  from  the  s>d.  Dr  Gordon, 
och.  he  queitcd  me  when  he  dayed,  my 
pairt   £11   0  0 

22  dito. — For  mnkeing  a  gounc  to  my  wife,  12 
shil  £0  12  0 

25  dito.-  For  tuentie  four  pounds  of  candle  for 
the  house  use  £4  17  6 

30.— Spent  this  monefch  of  pocket  moy.,  2\  libs.  ; 
and  for  a  pound  tobaco,  11  shil.,  is.. .£2  16  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1058.  The  Skeily-Skippkrs. — "The  skeely- 
skippers  who  navigated  the  Aberdeen  ships  or 
foreign  bottoms  across  the  chopping  North 
Sea."  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "  skcely- 
s kippers  "  ? 

\V.  Lachlan  Forres. 

1059.  The  Companie  and  Societie  of  the 
Botis. — On  November  6,  1607,  Johnne  Forbes, 
brother  to  William  Forbes  of  Corsindac,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  member  of  this  society,  which 
apparently  had  its  headquarters  about  Kin- 
cardine O'Neil.  ("Pitcairn,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  532. 
Maitland  Club.)  Wanted  particulars  regarding 
this  society. 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

1060.  Birleymen.— Has  the  term  "  Scotch 
Birlcy  oats''  any  connection  with  the  birley- 
men  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Note? 

Norseman. 


1061.  Glengairn  Ruins— These  arc  stated 
in  the  "  Caledonian  Itinerary "  to  have  been 
"  once  a  hunting  seat  of  the  Forbeses.  near  the 
noted  pass  of  Ballater."  Wanted  further  par- 
ticulars concerning  these  mine.  In  a  bond  of 
manrent  from  Lord  Forbes-  (1468),  Lord  Forbes 
states:— "My  saide  Lorde  of  Hunt-lie  has 
giffine  me  the  lands  of  Abirgardin,  liande  in 
the  barony  of  Obync."  ("  Ant.  Abcrd.  and 
Banff,"  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  403,  405.) 

W.  Lachlan  Forres. 

1062.  Thomas  the  Rhymer  and  the  Bairds 
OF  AUCHMEDDEN. — What  was  this  prophecy? 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 


Hnswers. 


1037.  Parish  Council  Payment  in  Lieu  of 
Cow's  Grass. — I  suspect  "  G."  is  in  error  in 
;  uggesting  that  the  parish  minister  ever  had  the 
right  to  pasture  his  cattle  in  the  graveyard  in 
the  summer  season.  The  law  on  this  subject  is 
as  follows: — "The  obligation  of  maintaining 
the  churchyard  devolves  on  the  heritors,  and 
includes,  inter  alia,  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
ground  generally  in  a  decent  and  becoming 
condition.  The  duty  likewise  devolves  on  its 
legal  guardians  to  prevent  encroachment  on  or 
trespass  over  the  ground,  as  well  as  all  such  acts 
of  interference  with  or  disposal  of  the  church- 
yard as  are  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  char- 
acter of  the  spot  and  offend  against  public 
decency,  good  taste,  or  pious  feeling.  All  such 
acts  amount  to  a  desecration,  and  are  at  once 
inconsistent  with  its  becoming  use,  and  illegal. 
Neither  may  cattle  stray  or  graze  over  church- 
yards. He  to  whom  the  grass  growing  thereon 
belongs  may  no  doubt  use  it  for  pasture,  after 
it  is  cut  and  carried  off  the  ground,  but  his 
cattle  may  not  consume  it  while  growing  or 
lying  there.  It  is  not  a  respectful  use  of  the 
churchyard  to  convert  it  into  grazing  ground, 
and  no  usage,  though  long  continued  and 
recognised  at  the  time,  will  justify  such  a 
practice,  which  is  a  violation  of  public  decency 
and  of  the  right  o-f  all  concerned."  The  above 
is  a  quotation  from  an  opinion  given  by  ai 
eminent  consulting?  lawyer  on  the  question 
about  which  "  G."  writes.  "  G."  does  not 
mention  any  parish  in  Scotland  in  which  pay- 
ment by  a  Parish  Council  is  known  to  exist. 
No  doubt  the  reason  is  because  no  such  parish 
can  be  found.  I  have  made  extensive  inquiries, 
and  have  not  learned  of  another  case  besides 
that  of  the  parish  previously  mentioned. 

W.  B.  R.  W. 


1914.] 
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Xo.  309.— March  27,  10/ 4. 


The  Hilton  Stosic, 

In  response  to  the  request  (No.  290 — Novem- 
ber 7)  to  "  unravel  the  mystery  (or  history)  of 
the  "Hilton  Stone,"  I  may  note  that  Dr  John 
Milne,  in  his  book  on  "Aberdeen,"  conjectures 
thai  it  marks  a  grave.  Referring  to  the  mode 
of  burial  adopted  by  the  prehistoric  inhabitants 
of  Scotland,  he  say©—" If  a  long  stone  could  be 
procured,  it.  was  set  up  to  marl;  the  grave.  In 
the  corner  between  Dee  Street  and  Langstane 
Place  there  is  i  long  stone  marking  a  grave; 
another  at  one  time  stood  near  Hill  Street; 
and  there  16  a  tall  monolith  marking  a  grave 
near  Stewart  Park." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  article  in 
the  number  of  Notes  and  Queries  referred  to, 
Mr  George  Eyro-Todd  described  the  stone  as 
"TCho  'Gia  Ha'  or  sacred  stone,  that  is  the 
Hilton,  Attain,  or  fire  stone  at  Old  Aberdeen." 

Q. 

Volunteering  in  Banff  and  Inverness 
in  1803. 

Some  remarkably  interesting  facts  about  the 
raising  of  the  volunteer  force  of  1303  are  buried 
in  the  little  explored  series  of  Home  Office 
papers,  devoted  to  "  Internal  Defence,"  at  the 
Public  Record  Office. 

On  August  8,  1303  (H.O.  50;  59).  62  "young 
men"  of  Banff  forwarded  a  petition  to  the  Lord 

l/.eiteuant   of  tllC  County   agreeing  to  join  a 

volunteer  force  to  serve  without  pay  anywhere 
in  Great  Britain,  the  men  .supplying  their  own 
elothes.  The  names  ;  ml  designations  of  the 
"young  men"  are  given  in  full,  and  include 
William  Gordon,  student.  They  were  "actuated 

by  a  sense  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  Sovereign 
and  our  country  at  the  present  crisis,  when  an 
ambitious,  despotic,  and  cruel  enemy  dares  to 
threaten  no  less  than  the  annihilation  of  all 
those  sacred  and  invaluable  privileges  which 
we  enjoy  as  Britons,  purchased  to  us  by  the 
blood  and  established  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
brave,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  ancestors." 

On  August  10,  1803.  a  similar  type  of  offer 
was  signed  in  the  same  way  by  61  men 
in  Inverness,  who  had  been  roused  by  their 
''country's  danger  in  the  present  perilous  crisis, 
when  our  dear  native  land  is  threatened  with 
the  chains  of  a  Corsican  tyrant,  aided  by  a 
blinded  and  enslaved  people,  a  people  over- 
awed and  enslaved  by  a  mercenary,  unprin- 
cipled, .md  predatory  army." 

J.  M.  \\. 


The  Mansion-House  of  Invery. 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  the  Douglases 
of  Tilquhillio  which  we  recently  published  (No. 
306— March  6),  a  correspondent  obligingly 
sonde  us,  by  way  of  supplement,  the  following, 
which  appeared  under  the  above  heading  in 
the  "Aberdeen  Weekly  Journal"  of  17th 
August,  1910— 

The  Mansion  House  of  Invery,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Feugh,  about  two 
miles  from  Banchory,  is  at  present  undergoing 
extensive  alterations  and  additions.  It  is  a 
house  of  considerable  interest,  having  onoo  be- 
longed, to  the  late  Mr  James  Skene  of  Bubis- 
law,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  close  and 
life-long  friend  of  the  great  poet  and  novelist 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  in  the  "Gothic 
Room"  at  Invery,  while  staying  with  Mr 
Skene,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  part  of 
'•  Marmion." 

Mr  Skene  wias,  as  Sir  Walter  said,  "  the  first 
amateur  draughtsman  of  Scotland,"  and  his 
talent  as  an  artist  is  alluded  to  more  than  once 
in  the    introduction    to    the    4th    Canto  of 

Marmion,"   dedicated  to  him — 

"  As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen, 
The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen"; 

•'  Thou  gravely  Labouring  to  portray 
The  blighted  oak's  fantastic  spray." 

A  reminiscence  of  a  curious  scene  at  Invery 
that  occurred  about  1815  will  be  found  in  the 
Spalding  Club's  "  Memorials  of  the  Family  of 
Skene  of  Skene." 

The  lauds  of  Invery  (or  Fcughside,  as 
they  were  once  called)  originally  formed 
part  of  the  estate  of  Blackball  and  Invery. 
In  1797  a  feu  was  grunted  by  the  late  Mr 
Francis  Russell  of  Blackball,  which  was  added 
to  in  1804,  alid  it  was  about  that  time  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  house  was  built 
by  the  then  proprietor,  Mr  George  Leith  of 
Overhall.  In  1807  Mr  Skene  of  Rubislaw  ac- 
quired the  property  from  Mi-  Leith,  and  in 
1812  he  purchased  the  feu-duty  from  the  late 
Mrs  Russell  of  Blackball.  In'l817  Mr  Skene 
sold  the  estate  to  the  late  Mr  Henry  Lumsdcn 
of  Auehindoir,  on  wdiose  death  in  1855  it  was 
.purchased  by  the  present  proprietor's  grand- 
father, the  late  Mr  John  Douglas  of  Tilqu- 
hillie.  The  property  now  forms  part  of  the 
estate  of  Tilquhillic,  and  Invery  House  is  now 
the  principal  Mansion*  House  of  that  estate. 
The  present  alterations  and  additions  are  being 
carried  out  from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs  Kelly 
and  Nicol,  architects,  Aberdeen. 

The  "curious  scene"  referred  to  in  the  above 
is  detailed  as  follows  by  Dr  William  Forbes 
Skene,  who  edited  the  "  Memorials  of  the 
Family  of  Skene  of  Skene" — 

"  The  editor  well  remembers  having  seen  this 
laird  of  Skene  [George.  Skene,  17814825]  when 
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\  isiting-  his  father  [Janice  Skene  of  Rubislaw, 
1791-1864]  at  Inverie  House,  on  the  Feiugh,  near 
Banchory.  The  oditor  was  then  only  six  years 
old,  but  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  visit 
made  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  cor- 
roborates the  sketch  above  given  of  the  con- 
vivial habits  into  which  the  laird  had  fallen  in 
the  later  years  of  his  life.  The  editor's  father 
and  he  used  to  exchange  an  annual  visit,  but 
their  habits  were  very  different,  Mr  Skene  of 
Rubislaw  being  sobriety  itself.  He  wis  known, 
on  one  of  hie  visits  to  Skene — when  detained  iilJ 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  laird's  convivial  table 
— when  at  length  ho  was  allowed  to  escape  to  his 
bedroom,  to  have  jumped  out  of  the  window  i>nd 
walked  17  miles  home  to  Invcrie.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  a  return  visit  of  the  laird  to  Inverie, 
the  editor — then  a  little  boy — had  been  pro- 
mised by  his  father  that  he  would  take  him 
out  next  morning  with  hint,  when  he  proposed 
to  fish  for  salmon  ;  but  when  he  wa^  detained 
till  a  lata  hour  at  the  dinner  table,  seeing  that 
the  laird  had  d runic  himself  into  such  a  state 
that,  ho  could  not  see  the  difference,  he  quietly 
slipped  out  and  substituted  his  Swiss  servant,  a 
man  of  good  appearance  and  manner,  to  sit  with 
the  laird.  The  editor  recollects  being  in  his 
father's  dressing-room  at  six  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
seeing  the  laird  'with  the  Swiss  servant  walking 
round  tho  court,  the  former  clamouring  for 
another  bottle,  while  the  latter  was  vainly  ad- 
vising him  to  go  to  bed." 

Dr  Walter*  C.  Smith. 

Referring  to  the  notice  of  this  poct-divine  in 
"  '  Aberdeen  Journal  '  Notes  and  Queries,"  v.. 
66-7,  I  may  add  the  following  paragraph,  which 
appeared  in  the  "Evening  Express"  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1908,  shortly  after  his  death.  It  will 
help  to  account  for  tho  Buchan  poems  written 
by  Dr  Smith— 

The  late  Dr  Walter  Chalmers  Smith  (writes  a 
correspondent  of  the  "  Scotsman  ")  owed  much 
to  his  mother,  who  belonged  to  Buchan.  Seven- 
teen years  ugo,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
annual  gatherings  of  the  Haddo  House  Associa- 
tion for  Young  Women  and  the  Scottish  Girls' 
Friendly  Society,  held  at  Brucklay  Castle,  Dr 
Smith,  then  minister  of  the  Free  High  Church, 
Edinburgh,  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  his  mother.  He  was  happy, 
ho  said,  to  sliare  in  these  festivities,  bemuse  he 
was  a  kind  of  Buchan  bairn  himself.  At  least 
his  mother  was  a  Buchan  woman,  and  her  fore- 
bears before  her  for  the  space,  he  was  told,  of 
300  years.  He  was  not  answerable  for  the  time, 
but  at  least  they  dwelt  in  the  hov/os  of  Buchan 
for  many  generations.  He  had  good  reason 
for  assuming  that  Buchan  could  produce  noble 
women,  and  if  ho  had  been  of  any  use  in  this 
world,  or  conic  to  do  anything  successfully,  it 
was  all  owing  to  the  lessons  lie  received  from 
his  mother  in  early  years;  and  tho  best  wish 
ho  could  wish  the  present  women  of  Buchan  was 
that  every  one  of  them  might  be  such  as  she 


was — gentle  and  dutiful,  loving  and  •  God-fear- 
ing,  doing  her  duty  to  her  husband  and  his 
children,  and  to  society,  so  far  as  she  was  en 
a  bled.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for  him  to  meet 
with  Buchan  folks,  because  in  his  boyhood  ho 
spent  many  happy  hours  in  such  places  as  these, 
and  because  he  took-  a  deep  interest  in  Buchan 
and  its  people. 

Q. 

Farquharson  of  Monaltrie; 
A  Romance  of  the  '45. 

In  No.  74— September  15,  1909.  "  D.  M.  R." 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  career  of  Francis 
Farquharson  of  Monaltrie,  known  in  Dee-side 
tradition  as  the  "Baron  Bhan."  Through  tho 
courtesy  of  Mr  J.  M.  Bulloch  we  are  now  en- 
abled to  give  a  full  copy  of  the  petition  which 
was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by 
Alexander  Robertson,  craving  that  the  life  of 
Farquharson  might  be  spared  for  li  es  joining  the 
rebels  prior  to  Cullodcn.  It  i.s  taken  from  the 
State  Papers,  Dom.  Geo.'  II.,  Bundle  92,  M.  2o9. 

To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  humble  petition  of  Alexander  Robert- 
son, 

Sheweth ; 

That  Francis  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie, 
whose  case  is  hereto  annexed  and  who  lieth 
under  sentence  of  death  and '  ordered  for 
execution  to-morrow  is  your  petitioner's  near 
relation.  That  the  said  Francis  b'arquharson 
was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  as  by  law  established  which  are 
diametric- illy  opposite  to  time  of  Jacobiteism 
and  Popery. 

That  the  said  Francis  Farquharson  con- 
tinued firm  and  steady  in  those  principles 
notwithstanding  of  the  repeated  sol! icitations 
of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  many  others  of  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Rebels  who  came  to  his  house 
and  were  at  great  pains  to  seduce  him  from 
his  Duty  and  allegiance. 

That  at  length  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
Ringleaders  of  tho  Rebels  having  been  set 
upon  by  a  young  lady  with  whom  he  had 
for  several  years  been  distractedly  in  love, 
he  was  by  her  sollieitations  prevailed  on  to 
suffer  his  passion  to  get  the  better  of  hie 
Duty,  and  consented  to  join  the  rebels  con- 
trary his  principles  and  inclination. 

That  the  said  Francis  Farquharson  was 
possest  before  the  late  unnatural  rebellion  of 
little  or  no  estate  and  is  not  the  Head  of  a 
Clan  nor  has  he  any  interest  or  following 
whereby  to  do  hurt  even  if  he  were  of 
Jacobite  principles  and  inclination.  That 
your  petitioner  who  has  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  your  Royal  Highne.s  will  undertake 
for  the  future  conduct  of  the  said  Francis 
Farrpiharson  and  givo  any  security  not  only 
for  his  behaviour  but  undertake  that  he  shall 
demean  himself  as  a  useful  a  loyal  subject 
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provided  his  life  is  saved  or  that  His  Royal 
Highness  will  >be  graciously  pleased  to  respite 
his  sentence. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  humbly  beseoeh- 
eth  your  Royal  Highness  that  in  regard  to  the 
petitioner's  known  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
His  Majesty's  sacred  person  and  his  illustrious 
family,  having  during  the  course  of  the  re- 
bellion often  risqued  his  life  to  give  proof 
hereof  your  Royal  Highness  will  be  pleased 
tr>  interposc.  with  His  Majesty  for  the  said 
Francis  Farquharson  your  petitioner's  un- 
happy relation  that  II is  Majesty  would  bo 
graciously  pleased  if  not  to  save  his  lif«'  at 
least  to  respite  the  execution  of  id:;  sentence 
for  a  few  days  that  be  may  have  time  to 
prepare  himself  for  death.  And  your  Peti- 
tioner shall  ever  play.  etc.. 


A  Sang  tae  Buchan. 

Ait  excellent  poem  in  the  vernacular,  under 
this  title,  initialled  "  G.  W.,"  appeared  in  ihe 
January  number  of  the  Aberdeen  Buchan 
Association  Magazine,"  to  which  was  prefixed 
the  appropriate  hue—"  Deil  hao't  gill  a  buddy 
mayna  rime  files!"  We  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  three  of  the  vor.sc.s— 

It's  nae  sic  an  nil  bittie  gran' 

Fae  the  Ward  owre  tae  green  Foggieloan, 
Fae  the  Broeli  (far  the  herrin'  arc  fun') 

Taethe  Ythan  (neist  door  to  the  Don). 
There's  mosses  an'  corn-Ian'  an'  howes, 

An'  burnies  that  sing  as  they  riu. 
Wi"  ferns  i'  the  leyth  o'  the  knowes, 

An'  bit-hoosies  that  sleep  i'  the  gin. 

An'  mair  nor  the  gear  an'  the  lan', 

There's  the  foAvk— bo  they  cottars  or  caird?, 

P>e  they  fermers  or  factors  (as  gran' 

'8   gin   they    echt  baith  the  grun'  an'  the 
lairds). 

It  maksna:  we're  sib,  gweed  an'  ulJ, 

Wi'  siller  or  back-  tae  the  wa'  ; 
We  canna  bit  wuss  them  gweod-wull; 

They're  oor  ain  fowk  aifter  an'  a'. 

"O  leeze  me  on  kisses!"  says  ane ; 

An'  the  tither  cries  "Leeze  me  on  maut  !"  — 
Ken  ye  fa  daur  bung  the  fust  stanc 

Gin  a  dram  or  a  lass  be  a  taut? 
Bit  leeze  me  on  Bttciian  for  aye  ! 

For  name's  aye  hame  yet  tae  me — 
Auld^  Buchan  J  tho'  dour  be  her  clay, 

An'  the  mists  drive  caul'  fae  the  sea. 


Orientation  of  Scottish  Churches. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  iSorioty  of  Anticpiaries 
of  Scotland  held  in  Edinburgh  on  12th  January, 
Mr  F.  C.  Eelcs,  F.TLIIist.S.,  F.S.A.Scot., 
diocesan  librarian,  Aberdeen,  read  a  pap>  .  giv- 


ing tho  result  of  a  survey  of  the  orientation  of 
over  60  ancient  churches  and  church  site-, 
mostly  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire. 

In  his  paper  Mr  Eeles  stated  that  until  the 
Reformation  period  nearly  all  churches  were 
built  east  and  west,  tho  altar,  or  communion 
table,  being  at  the  east  end,  and  the  worship- 
pers facing  it  in  that  direction.  This  was  even 
the  caso  with  the  tide  altars,  which  became  so 
numerous  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
a  church  like  St  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  these  were 
against  the  iviM  walls  of  aisles  and  transepts,  or 
against  the  eastern  sides  of  the  little  chapels 
formed  within  the  aisles  of  the  churches  by 
wooden  screens.  Although  early  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  orientation  can  be  found  in  Southern 
Europe,  it  was  only  after  the  Reformation  that 
it  came  to  be  widely  disregarded,  and  that  not 
only  by  the  strong  Puritans,  hut  by  their  ex- 
treme opponents,  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
now  place  side  altars  in  all  kinds  of  positions. 
In  the  Eastern  Church  the  practice  has  never 
varied;  in  England  the  Reformation  made  no 
difference  in  this  matter,  and  even  in  Scotland 
the  change  only  came  gradually  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  Long  after  orientation  in  wor- 
ship had  passed  away,  churches  in  Scotland  -were 
built,  anil  graves  dug,  east  and  west.  Mr  Eeles 
traced  the  custom  of  orientation  to  the  general 
idea  in  natural  religion  of  sunrise  being  sym- 
bolical of  religious  awakening,  and  the  particu- 
lar fact  that  the  early  Christians  believed  that 
our  Lord  would  return  in  their  own  lifetime, 
and  watched  for  His  appearance  in  the  eastern 
sky. 

The  result  of  the  survey  of  this  group  of  our 
local  churches.  Mi  Eeles  said,  i.s  to  show  that, 
while  east  and  west  in  a  general  way.  ihe  e^act 
degree  of  orientation  varies,  and  that  very 
few  are  due  east  and  wist.  St  Nicholas,  Abe- 
deem,  is  one  of  the  few  that  are  due  east  and 
west  :  Cruden,  Glengairn,  and  Havne  are  others. 
But  out  of  over  60  examples,  the  great  majority 
arc  north  of  oast — one,  Aberdour,  as  much  as 
35  decrees;.  Botriphnie,  Premnay,  and  Cluny 
(sites  only).  30  degrees;  Alford  and  Tyrie,  25; 
a  fair  number  20,  and  many  15  or  less.  The 
fact  that  quite  a  cumber  happen  to  be  just 
20  degrees  north  of  east — i.e.,  magnetic  east-- 
suggests  some  knowledge  of  the  compass.  This 
group  includes  the  old  and  important  churches 
of  Gamrie,  Fordyce,  Mortlach,  and  Auchindoir. 

Comparatively  few  churches  are  south  by 
east,  thoug'h  of  these  there  are  more  than  thoso 
which  are  due  east.  They  include  Insch  and 
Ellon,  10  degrees  south;  Lo-ie-1  >uchan  and 
King-Edward,  20  degrees  south.  The  lecturer 
niado  no  attempt  to*  explain  tin;  variety,  but 
urged  further  investigation.  B'y  comparing 
the  orientation  of  various  groups  of  churches 
dedicated  in  the  name  of  the  same  saint,  he 
showed  that  there  was  no  ground  for  holding 
tho  theory,  maintained  'by  some  in  England, 
that  tiro  precise  dlegree  of  orientation  was  due 
to  the  place  of  sunrise  on  the  festival  of  the 
patron  saint.  Mr  Eeles  said  he  had  found  no 
evidence  that  the  period  of  huilding  afforded 
any  explanation,  nor  did  the  different  varieties 
of  orientation  divide  themselves  into  local 
groups. 
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The  Heritable  Jurisdictions, 

"In  the  old  days,"  said  Mr  Lloyd  George 
in  his  recent  speech  at  Glasgow,  "chieftains 
had  the  right  to  hang  their  subjects.  In 
1748  the.  Government  thought  on  the  whole 
that  they  had  better  take  that  away  from 
them,  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  claimed 
£10,000  compensation.  He  got  £1000."  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Sutherland  family — 
who  had  not  yet  been  enrolled  amongst  Mr 
George's  enemies,  the  dukes — wore  at  all 
singular  in  thus  overstating  their  claim, 
and  the  passage  is  in  other  respects  in- 
accurate; but  one  can  hardly  blame  a  Welsh- 
man for  stumbling  where  Scottish  historians 
have  not  always  keen  able;  to  keep  their  feet. 
The  inaccuracy  consists  in  confounding  two 
things  so  antagonistic  in  principle  and  so 
rarely  associated  in  fact  as  the  legal 
authority  of  a  baron  and  the  illegal  authority 
of  a  chief. 

Mistaken  Assumvtioxs. 

Thus  Hill  Burton  remarks  how  irresponsible 
wae  the  despotism  <»f  '*  one  who  to  the 
patriarchal  power  of  the  chief  added  that  of 
the  feudal  lord  and  the  supreme  judge  "  ;  and 
Mr  Andrew  Lang — not  to  mention  Mr  Henry 
Grey  Graham— tells  us  that  "  the  feudal 
superiorities  of  the  chick-  were  of  course  the 
main  strength  of  .Tacobitism."  Now,  the 
truth  is  that  the  chief,  unless  he  happened 
to  be  also  a  great  noble,  did  not  usually  possess 
these  rights,  which,  indeed,  if  he  had  possessed 
them  could  have  added  little  to  his  power;  and 
this  is  a  point  which  the  late  Itatkc  of  Argyll 
has  admirably  elucidated  in  his  "  Scotland  as 
it  was  and  «s  it  is."  where  if  is  shown  that 
heritors  were  expected  "  to  reskt  to  the  ut- 
most the  unlawful  power  of  chiefs  over  their 
tenants,"  and,  in  .short,  that  the  chartered 
rights  of  vassalage  granted  to  landowners  were 
intended  to  break  up  the  sentimental  cohesion 
of  the  clan.  For  in  those  days  feudalism  stood 
for  law  and  order,  and  clanship  for  lawlessness 
and  crime. 

When  the  English  Ministers  of  George  II. 
addressed  themselves  to  the  remedial  legislation 
necessitated  by  the  Rising  of  1715,  they  started 
on  M>  Lloyd  Georae's  assumption  that  "chief- 
tains hid  the  right  to  hang  their  subjects"; 
but  the}-  soon  discovered  their  mistake;  and, 
whilst  one  of  their  three  measures— the  oro- 
hibition  to  carry  amis  Or  to  wear  the  High- 
land dress— was  directed  against  clanship,  the 
other  two,  and  much  the  more  important,  which 
put  an  end  to  feudalism  as  a  military  and  as 
a  judicial  system,  were  admitted  to  find  little 
or  no  justification  in  the  recent  revolt. 

COMPOUNDING  FEUDAL  RlCTTTS. 

To  convert  the  military  services  incident  to 
feudalism  into  money  payments  was  pi  •obably 
no  very  difficult  task,  but  it  was  not  so  easy 


to  get  rid  of  the  jurisdictions  which  were  in 
many  cases  involved.  These  were  mainly  three 
—the  hereditary  sheriffships,  and  the  judicial 
powers,  more  or  less  obsolete,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  landowners  whose  estates  had  been 
erected  into  haronies.  and  to  lords  of  regality. 
The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  baron  was  defined 
in  his  charter,  and  usually  included  all  offences 
but  treason  and  the  four  pleas  of  the  Crown — 
murder,  robbery,  fire-raising,  and  rape—  whilst 
tiie  lord  of  regality  had  a  civil  jurisdiction  equal 
to  that  of  the  Sheriff  and  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
co-extensive,  except  in  treason,  with  that  of 
the  Justiciary  Court.  The  Court  of  Session  was 
required  to  prepare  a  bill  for  annexing  the 
rights  in  question  to  the  Grown,  but  tliis  it 
declined  to  do  on  the  plea—  now  recognised  a.s 
untenable— that  they  could  not  he  abolished 
without  a  violation  of  the  Union;  and  the  work 
thus  devolved  on  one  of  the  greatest  English 
lawyers— Lord  Chancellor  Ila'rdwioke.  The 
lord  of  regality  and,  practically  for  judicial  pur- 
poses, the  baron  were  to  disappear,  and  so,  for 
that  matter,  was  the  sheriff.  It  had  long  been 
Urn  general  practice  for  this  official  to  de- 
volve his  legal,  as  distinguished  from  his  ad- 
ministrative, duties  on  a  sheriff-depute*,  who  in 
turn  had  usually,  in  case  of  need,  a  sheriff-sub- 
stitute. The  depute  was  now  put  in  the  place 
of  his  hereditary  principal,  and,  as  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  Ids  practice  at  the  Bar,  Hie 
substitute  gradually  attained  to  the  position  he 
now  holds  of  resident  magistrate.' 

The   Money  Payments. 

The  Union,  though  not  a  bar  to  these  changes, 
was  at  least  a  reminder  that  they  could  not  be 
effected  without  compensation;  and  the  amount 
of  this  equivalent  was  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  Court  of  Session.  In  an  album  the 
Signet  Library  at  Edinburgh  are  preserved  al- 
most all  the  materials — the  claims  and  the 
answers  to  these  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown — on  which  the  Court's  decision  was 
based.  One  cannot  look  through  tins  collection 
without  perceiving  how  largely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, feudalism  was  a  Lowland  institution. 
The  chiefs  who  had  not.  taken  part  in  the  ris- 
ing were  probably  a  fair  representation  of  the 
Highlands,  where,  if  anything,  baronial  power 
might  have  been  expected  to  survive;  yet  very 
few  of  them  applied  for  compensation,  and  only 
in  the  case  of  the  Regality  of  Grant,  which  had 
been  erected  as  late  as  1695  and  was  shown  to 
have  been  in  continuous  use,  was  the  claim  sus- 
tained. Sir  T  judo  vie  Grant  was  one  of  the  few 
claimants  who  were  able  to  produce  court- 
books  testifying  to  such  use,  and  one  of  these 
contained  a  trial  and  conviction  for  murder  as 
late  as  1741. 

The  claimants  numbered  160,  and  the  tot  1 
sum  demanded  was  £602.127  16s  8d ;  and  when 
wc  consider  how  many  of  the  feudal  jurifdicti  >ns 
had  fallen  into  di  use  and  how  defective  was  fre- 
quently the  evidence  that  could  be  udduced  in 
their  support,  it  is  nol  perhaps  surprisin;' 
that  only  75  claims  were  admitted  end  that  the 
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whole  sum  awarded  in  the  "  Aets  of  Sederunt  " 
m  no  more  than  £152,037  12s  2d.  The  largest 
gainer,  and  also  the  most  accurate  in  his  esti- 
mate, was  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
whose  great  political  influence  at  this 
period  may  have  contributed  to  his 
success.  He  asked  and  received  £5000  as 
Sheriff  of  Argyll  and  £15,000  as  Justice-General 
of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  and  on  other  counts  he 
claimed  £5000  and  got  £1000.  At  the  other  end  . 
of  the  scale  was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
claimed  £10,000  for  the  Sheriffship  of  Lanark, 
though  it  had  been  a  Crown  appointment  since 
1629,  £3000  for  the  jiwtieiarship  of  Arran,  and 
the  enormous  sum  of  £25.000  for  the  regality 
of  Hamilton,  which  was  still  in  vise  The  Court 
recognised  only  the  last  claim  and  awarded 
him  £3000.  With  regard  to  the  Karl  of  Suther- 
land the  case  seems  to  have  stood  thus.  He 
claimed  £4000  for  his  sheriffship  (a  common 
enough  award).  £6000  for  his  regality,  and  £807 
on  other  counts.  But  the  Crown  lawyers  wen1 
able  to  show  that  when  the  sheriffship  was 
granted  anew  to  the  Sutherland  family  in  1631 
it  was  mia-dic  redeemable  for  £1000;  "and  the 
Court  seems  certainly  to  have  made  a  some- 
what meagre  award  when  for  sheriffship  and 
regality  combined  it  assigned  him  this  sum. — 
W.  L.  Mathieson,  in  "C.hegow  Herald." 
February  14. 


The  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

Bulbars — (Continued). 

1905.— To  Charles  Clvne,  son  of  William  C 
engineer.    M.B.,  CM.  1910. 

1905.— To  John  L.  Menzies,  son  of  James  M  , 
tailor.    M.B.,  CM.  1909. 

1905.  — To  John  Johnston,  son  of  Joseph  .J., 
baker.    M.B.,  CM.  1909. 

1906.  — To  Benjamin  Knowdes-,  son  of  George 
K.,  flosher.    M.B.,   CM,  1907. 

1906. — To  Roland  Sinclair,  son  of  George  S.. 
tailor.    M.B.,  CM.  1910. 

1906.— To  Frederick  Wish  art,  son  of  Frederick 
W.  F.  W.,  flesher.    M.A.  19G9. 

1906.  — To  I.  M.  Robb,  son  of  Andrew  R., 
gr.n  maker. 

1907.  —  To  Alfred  Hill,  son  of  George  H.. 
ta  i  lor. 

1907.— To  A.  W.  Gordon,  son  of  Robert  G., 
boxmaker 

1909. —To  John  M.  Clyne,  son  of  William  C. 
engineer. 

1909.— To  Harry  E.  Shand,  son  of  James  S 

ftcSllCff. 

1909. — To  John  F.  Knowles,  son  of  George  K.. 
fleeher. 

1910— To  Alexander  Johnston,  son  of  Alex- 
ander J.,  shoemaker. 


1911.— To  Alexander  Mitchell,  eon  of  John  M  , 
tailor. 

1911.— To  John  W.  Taylor,  son  of  John  S.  T.. 
clothier. 

(To  he  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 
December  1707. 

1  dito. — For  a  pair  shones  to  my  wife,  1  lib 
7  shil  £1    7  0 

2  dito.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this-  moneth   £12  14  0 

4  dito. — Bayt  for  inearecrateing  Win.  Ross  to 
the  tonne  clerks,  ami  John  Bru.se,  3  libs. 
12  shil. ;  to  John  Smith,  messr.,  for  his  pains 
and  doubleing  the  captione,  3  libs.... £6  12  0 

9  dito. — Payt  for  litting  tern-mac  for  a  gounc 
and  pcticoate  to  my  wife,  to  John  Carnegie, 
4  libs.  ;  and  for  a  load  of  firr  to  the  house. 


10  shil.,  is   £4  10  0 

9  dito. — Payt  Lsobel  Beaverlay  three  woks  and 
are  half  for  her  fei  before  and  aifter  hervist 

Last  in  the  em  rant,  yeir  £2    6  8 

Wednsday,  17  dito.— To  Win.  Ross  [or  a  weick's 

aliment  in  the  prison   £1    1  0 

19.— For  mending  a  drinkeing  cape,  6  shil.  ; 
and  for  three  chapens  aquaviitie,  1  lib.  7 
shil  £1  13  0 


22  dito— To  Charles  Gordon  for  draweing  my 
discharges  to  Dr  Gordon's  oxers,  tuo  dol- 
lop  £5  16  0 

23  dito. — Payt  my  sixt  pairt  of  the  four  half 
nets  mens  feis  that  was  dew  at  Mertimis  last, 
qch.  is  4  libs.  4|  shil.,  vvt.  4  libs.  4^  shil.  in 
pairt  of  there  feis  for  next  yeii-w  fishing;  and 
4  libs,  to  .John  Smith  to  eompleit  his  fei  for 
the  last  yeire  worke,  1707   £12   9  0 

24  dito.— For  a  pair  patons  to  my  wife  and  six 
disson  corks   £1    9  0 

25  dito.— To  Win,  Ross,  a  weieks  alement  in 
priseon  £1    1  0 

27  dito. — To  the  drummer,  12  shil.  ;  and  to  the 
touns  offis-hcrs,  12  shil  £1    4  0 

29  dito. — To  my  broyr.  for  four  ells  and  a>no 
half  eloath,  at  3  libs.  3  shil.  pr.  ell. ..£14    3  6 

30  dito.— For  6J?  oil  black  shayge,  at  1-j;  lib.  pr. 
ell,  to  be  a  winter  coate,  is  £8   2  6 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.,  qrof.  I  kept 
no  account  £3   0  0 

1  Jany  1708. — To  my  wife  for  the  house  use 

this  "moneth   £12   0  0 

And  James  Brebner's  s-tepc  nurso  Janet 
Beanjc,  the  child  Mariorie,  after  my  wife,  3 

lirs  £3   0  0 

And  to  Win.  Ros.s  a  weickg  alement  iu  nris- 


sone,  1  lib.  1  shil  £1    1  0 

3  dito. — To  James  Brebner  for  a  pair  shoues  he 
bought  to  my  wife  at  Edinr.  in  Ocr. 
bust   £1  10  0 
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4  dito. — For  fitting  lyning  to  my  shayge  coate, 
12  shiL,  to  Paul!  Menzies   .£0  12  0 

8  <J:ito. — To  Win.  Ross  for  a  weieks  aliment  in 
prisson   £1    1  0 

15  dito. — To  Wm.  Ross  for  a  weieks  aliment  in 
prisson   £1    1  0 

"When  wee  cleired  the  accounts  and  ehairges  of 
the  hist  veir's  fishing,  I  payt  1  lib.  2],  shil. 

for  ooste  ale  for  fishing  1706  £1    2*  6 

VVt.  8  libs.  8  shil.  for  tno  stons  and  ton  pounds 
hempe  for  rhe  nixt  voir  to  P.  Mitchell,  and  he 
aloued  me  8  libs,  for  his  cellar  meal]  pre- 
oeideinig  Mertimis  last,  so  I  gave  him...£0  8  0 

29  dito. — To  James  Hardie,  smith,  for  ane  ac- 
count of  .some  worko  about  my  house  £1  11  0 

Spent  of  peefcet  moy.  this  monoth.  2  libs.  9 
shil. ;  for  a  pound  fcobaco,  11  shil.,  is. ..£3   0  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1063.  Alexander  Forbes,  Baillie  of  Aber- 
deen*, 1584  and  1589,  and  Elder  of  tile  Kirk 
in  Successive  Years  prom  1585  to  1591. — w  On 
the  XVI.  day  A-priil,  .1590  ycris,  the  schip  of 
Aberdcn,  cal'Ut  the  Colas,  departtit  of  the  roid 
of  Al>erden,  furnoist  ho  the  town  to  pas  to 
Denmark  for  oonwoy  of  the  kyngis  **raco  bayme 
to  Scotland.  Alexander  Forbes,  bailyic  and, 
commi.s.sioiiai'  for  [the]  tyme,  and  Dauid  Kn- 
diacho  in  his  compane,  with  XX  morrenaris, 
furnist  witli  arfcalare  and  odor  nesosi  aris." 
("Spakf.  Misc.",  Vol.  II..  p;  65.)  Who  was  this 
Alexander  Forbes,  and  is  there  any  record  of 
other  ships  having  been  sent  to  augment  King 
James's  escort  back  to  Scotland? 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

1054.  Alexander  Forbes  and  the  Gipsies. 
— "  Alexander  Forbes,  scrvitour  to  my  lord 
duik  of  Lennox,  etc.,  eommissionar  speciallic 
appoyntit  'be  his  Maiestic  and  lordis  of  Secreit 
Counsaill  to  tiye  and  pnneis  all  ressettaris, 
suppliaris  and  helparis  of  thaes  i cl 111  and  waga- 
bund  peopill  eallit  Eiffiptianeis,  within  the 
lealme  of  Scotland,  ha  we  tag  power  thairby, 
etc.,  appointed  John  Grant  of  Frcuchic  and  Sir 
John  Grant  of  Mulben,  his  son,  his  deputo- 
oommissioners,   May  26,  1620.       ("Chiefs  of 


I      Grant,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  216.)    Who  was  this  Alex- 
ander Forbes? 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

1065.  Firm  of  A.  Brebner  and  Thomas  Leys 
corresponding  with  John  Forbes,  Esq.,  Aber- 
deen.—<l  Aberdeen,  20  March,  1789.  Sir— We 
have  received  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst., 
intimating-  your  intention  to  hold  no  concern 
in  the  importation  of  goods  besides  the  wine 
and  cork  from  Ceres  and  skins  from  Liehau  after 
this  date,  but  leaving  us  at  liberty  to  import  for 
our  accounts  with  our  own  funds,  to  which  we 
agree,  and  hereby  free  you  from  any  concern 
in  such  other  importations  as  we  may  hero- 
after  make.  We  are,  sir,  yours,  etc.,  (signed) 
A.  Brebner,  Thos.  Leys.  To  John  Forbes,  Esq.. 
Aberdeen."  Particulars  wanted  regarding  this 
firm;  and  who  was  the  John  Forbes? 

W.  Lachlan  Forres. 

1C66.  The  Right  of  Burial  in  a  Parish 
Graveyard. — A  parishioner  dies,  and  is  buried 
in  virgin  soil  in  his  parish  graveyard.  His 
widow*  and  only  son  then  remove  into  an  ad- 
joining parish.  After  a  few  years  the  widow 
dies1,  and  her  remains  arc  allowed  to  be  interred 
beside  those  of  her  husband.  Within  three 
months  the  unmarried  son  also. dies,  bui  inter- 
ment for  his  remains  beside  his  parents  is- 
refused.     Is  this  refusal  legal? 

Pv.  P. 


Hnswers. 


1056.  ('attain  James  Horn.— Replying  to 
the  query  anent  this  officer,  lie  did  not  belong 
to  the  Horns  of  Westhall,  as  that  family  elided 
in  an  heiress,  Ann  Horn,  iborn  in  or  before 
1696,  and  wdio  on  26th  February,  1711,  was 
married  to  Hew  Ualrymple,  advocate,  after- 
wards a  Lord  of  Session,  under  the  title  of 
Lo  cl  Drummorc. 

G. 

1057.  Carneqoyssie  and  Kirkhill.— I  do  not 
know  anything  as  to  the  location  of  Car- 
negoyssie,  but  there  are  many  places  bearing 
the  name  of  Kirkhill.  .  It  is-  to  be  found  in  titles 
applying  to  the  parishes  of  Ellon,  Konneth- 
mont,  Dvce,  Auchterless,  and  Nigg. 

B. 
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Church  BeSIs  in  Scotland. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  branch 
of  the  Scottish  Ecclesiological  Scoicty,  Mr  F.  C. 
Eelcs  delivered  an  address  on  "Church  Bulla 
in  Scotland,"  with  special  reference  to  Aber- 
deenshire and  Calloway. 

.Mr  Eeles  spoke  briefly  of  boils  in  general, 
mentioning  the  hand  bella  peculiar  to  Celtic 
Chria. ianity,  of  which  the  great  majority  weic 
m  Ireland.  There  were  several  typical  examples 
in  Scotland,  most  of  which  were  shown  at  the 
Scottish  X;it;o.i.ai  Exhibition  in  Glasgow  in 
1911.  Dealing  with  church  hells  properly  so 
(■ailed,  lie  explained  that  Scotland  of  old  fol- 
lowed bho  Continental  practice,  and  tlnit  it  was 
only  quite  recently  that  the  ring  of  heavy  bells 
hung  for  change  ringing  was  introduced  from 
Ki.'.L'hmd.  Mast  of  the  old  beds  in  Scotland 
were  of  Continental  manufacture,  coming 
chiefly  from  the  Netherlands,  though  Soottisii 
foundries  did  exist.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant were  in  Ed.inbuigh  and  Aberdeen.  Mi' 
Eeles  showed  slides  of  some  typical  Scott ish 
bolls  from  tine  hftoentih  century  downwards,  in 
eluding  specimens  of  tin*  work  of  Robert  Max- 
well, of  Edinburgh,  Patrick  Kilgour  and  John 
Mowat.  of  Aberdeen.  lie  spoke  of  the  old 
custom  which  long  survived  of  ringing  a  hand 
bell  known  as  the  "dcid  bell''  in  front  of 
funeral  processions,  ami  showed  slides  of 
tvinioal  examples  of  that  class  of  bell.  He 
pointed  out  that  towers  containing  more  than 
one  bell  were  exceptional  in  Scotland  and  con- 
fined to  the  large  town  churches.  The  average 
village  church  had  a  single  bell  and  belfry  ;iT 
the'  west  end.  These  belfries  underwent  re- 
markable development  in  later  times  from  tha 
sixteenth  cenitury  onwards,  particularly  in  the 
Aberdeen  district,  where  some  examples  we  o 
most  elaborate.  Slides  were  shown  of  the  rich 
and  beautiful  b; '.fries,  unique  in  their  archi- 
tectural treatment,  at  Pitsligo,  Rayne,  King- 
Edward,  and  In verkeithny. 

Professor  Alexander  Gerard. 

Recent  German  research  has  opened  up  a 
new  chapter  relative  to  the  intellectual  influ- 
ence of  Scotland  on  the  Continent  in  tin- 
eighteenth  century.  From  the  seventies  of  that 
century  a  ground-problem  which  occupied  Ger- 
man thinkers  was  the  nature  of  genius,  especi- 
ally ae  it  manifested!  itself  in  creative  literature. 
In  the  consideration  of  this  problem,  we  are 
now  told,  German  writers  owe  a  large  debt  to 
two  Scotsmen  who  are  all  but  forgotten  even 
in  their  own  country.  The  one  was  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Karnes,  whose  work  entitled  "  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism"  attracted  the  attention 
both  of  French  and  German  critics.    In  Ger- 


many, however,  his  influence  was  greater  than 
in  France.  Every  important  German  writer  on 
aesthetics,  Kant  included,  derived  inspiration 
and  suggestion  from  his  speculations  on  that 
;  ubjeot. 

The  other  Scottish  writer,  even  less  known 
than  Home  to  hi-:  countrymen  of  to-day,  exer- 
cised a  stil!  greater  influence  on  German 
thought.  He  was  Alexander  Gerard,  a  Profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Aberdiccn  [Professor  o; 
Philosophy  at.  MarLsrhal  College,  1752-60;  Pro- 
fessor of  Uiv'nny,  1760-71;  Professor  of  Divinity, 
King's  College,  1771-05J.  and  the  two  books 
that  brought  him  his  fame  were  his  "  Essay  on 
Taste''  and  his  "Essay  on  Genius."  The 
"Essay  on  Genius"  a  recent  German  writer 
ha.;-  described  as  "an  epoch-making  perform- 
ance "  on  its  subject,  and  he  support-  his  state- 
m<  nt  by  tracing  the  obligations  of  Kant  to 
Gerard  in  his  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
gen. us  and  taste  Am!  Kant  himself  freely  ac- 
knowledged the  obligation.  "  Gerard,"  he 
said,  "is  the  best  writer  on  the  subject." — 
"  Intellectual  Influences  of  Scotland  on  the 
Continent,"  by  Professor  Hume  Brown  in 
"  Scottish  Historical  Review  "  for  January. 


The  Forces  at  Bannockburru 

Mv  W.  M.  .Mackenzie,  in  his  little  work  on 
"The  Rattle  of  Bannockburn "  (see  No.  297— 
January  2),  considerably  minimises  the  size  ol 
the  English  and  Scottish  armies  that  were  en- 
gaged, subjecting  the  ordinary  accounts  of 
the.r  respective  numbers  to  severe  analysis. 
On  this  point  In-  says:  — 

Of  the  number  of  men  who  thus  assembled 
[the  English  army  collected  on  the  border  for 
the  invasion  of  Scotland]  we  have  no  certain 
statement.  The  Scottish  chroniclers  alone  give 
a  total  estimate,  but  great  exaggeration  hi 
numbers  disfigures  all  the  chronicles  of  the 
time.  En  dish  or  Scottish,  particularly  when 
dealing  with  forces  of  an  enemy.  Abbot  Ber- 
ira rd  of  Arbroath  wrote  a  contemporary  poem 
on  the  battle  in  which  he  credits  the  English 
with  3100  horse  and  40,000  foot.  On  the  whole, 
for  a  writer  of  that  time,  this  is  not  so  bad. 
It  is  a  vastly  sol  erer  estimate  than  that  of 
John  Barbour,  who  affirms  that  Edward  had 
more  than  100,000  fighting  nun,  made  up  of 
3QC0  heavily  armoured  horsemen  on  armomvd 
horses,  as  part  of  a  full  cavalry  corns  of  40,000 
men-at-arms,  50,000. archers,  and  a  remainder  of 
light  horsemen  with  "hbbblers"  and  common 
foot.  How  greatly  exaggerated  this  is,  a  very 
little  analysis  wull  show.    .    .  . 

When  we  turn  to  actual  figures  we  hud 
Hemingiburgh  declaring  that  for  Falkirk  (12SS) 
the  English  cavalry,  when  counted,  came  to 
3000  on  barded  horses  amd  about  40C0  on  un- 
covered horses.  The  first  summation  curiously 
corresponds  with  that  of  Harbour  for  the 
••  holit  (armoured  or  barded)  horse  "  at  Ban- 
nockburn. But  a  calculation  from  the  cavalry 
and  other  rolls  runs  clown  this  70CO  to  not  more 
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than  2400,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  all  these 
were  present.  Now  a  contemporary  English 
chronicler  (c.  1525)  fixes  the  number  of  men- 
at-arms  who  were  in  the  Bannockburn  army 
at  over  20(30;  this  while  Lauding  the  exceptional 
size  and  magnificence  of  the  force.  His  figure 
covers  all  tho  horsemen,  for  he  adds  on  the 
other  part  an  abundance  of  foot.  And  it  must 
include  not  only  the  English  cavalry  but  also 
dribblings  of  mounted  soldiers  from  other 
countries,  the  four  German  knighte  who  came 
for  love  and  the  men  from  the  French  pro- 
vinces, though  not  the  hobblers  or  light  horse- 
men on  nags,  who,  as  usual,  probably  formed 
part  of  the  Irish  contribution.  Of  course  this 
chronicler  may  bo  patriotically  diminishing,  as 
Barbour,  under  a  liike  impulse,  was  exaggerat- 
ing, though  the  context  would  not  bear  this 
out;  but  his  figure  of  2000  and  Abbot  Bernard's 
of  3100  stand  for  the  lower  and  upper  limits 
of  the  number  of  English  cavalry  at  Bannock- 
burn. 

Of  the  foot  it  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that 
a  pretty  closo  calculation  could  be  made,  for  we 
have  the  precise  number  of  levies  expected  from 
tho  English  counties  and  from  Wales,  as  well 
as  in  respect,  of  Ireland.  That  country,  more- 
over, had  long  notice,  and  a  fair  muster  might 
be  expected,  though  here,  too,  there  are  con- 
trary circumstances.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Barbour  as  a  great  company.  But  this  might 
almost  apply  equally  to  the  361  Irish  who  came 
to  Edward  I.'s  great  army  of  1300,  or  to  the 
35'  10  who  were  tho  maximum  in  tho  army  ot 
1304.  In  tho  present  case  the  Justiciar  is  re- 
quired to  raise  4000  archers  and  foot  to  be  ready 
for  embarkation  on  Whitsuntide  next,  May  ?c, 
to  pass  to  Scotland  in  a  fleet  under  John  of 
Argyll.  Probably  the  route  was  altered,  but 
the  figure*  may  bo  accept  ed  as  a  basis  for  a.  )- 
culation.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  Welsh 
and  Mart  lies  men,  Avell  used  to  fighting  and  its 
prizes,  who  were  assessed  at  about  5000,  would 
turn  up  pretty  strong,  but  tile  time  allowed 
them,  less  than  three  weeks,  to  assemble  and 
ge-t  to  the  Tweed  was  short  enough.  Tliis 
latter  consideration  would  affect  also  the  levies 
from  the  more  midland  English  counties,  audi 
as  Warwick  and  Leicester.  The  shires  to  the 
south  were  not  drawn  upon ;  it  was  not  yet  the 
custom  to  do  so  for  the  Scottish  wars,  just  as 
the  northern  counties  would  bo  exempt  for  a 
French  war.  In  the  present  case,  too,  Cumber- 
land arid  Westmorland  were  left  out;  the  Scots 
may  have  battered  them  too  effectually.  The 
foot  from  tho  dozen  purely  English  shires  should 
have  come  to  16.500  men,  and  the  grand  total 
of  foot,  excluding  Irish  and  foreigners,  lo 
21,540.    .    .  . 

Tastes  in  estimates  will  vary,  and  some  parts 
here  must  for  ever  remain  guess-work;  but  if 
we  accept  the  fair  conclusion  that  a  typical  army 
of  Edward  I.  in  his  later  years  came  to  about 
2000  horse  and  10,000  foot,  with  the  foregoing 
analysis,  and,  relying  on  that,  put  the  horse  at 
tho  higher  figure  of  3000,  accept  loss  than  cwo- 
thirds  of  the  English  and  Welsh  foot,  or  (say) 

13.000  men,  and  expand  with  the  other  contin- 
gents the  full  numeration  to  20,000  all  told,  wo 


shall  probably  be  not  very  far  out,  and  shall 
have  provided,  under  all  tho  conditions  of  tho 
time,  a  host  sufficiently  large  to  justify  all  tho 
admiration  which  it  received  from  both  sides. 
The  amount  of'  military  material  required,  the 
number  of  horses,  including  remounts,  tho  bag- 
gage and  victualling  and  disposition  of  so  gre  it 
a  mass  would  strain  even  the  resources  of  such 
a  country  as  England  was  in  comparison  with 
Scotland. 

Of  tho  Scottish  army  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  idea.  Barbour  states 
that  it  was  more  than  30,000  strong,  but  we 
have  seen  how  such  estimates  shrink  in  the 
cold  light  of  records;  it  may -foe  seen  even  in 
modern  speculations  as  to  the  size  of  crowds: 
an  English  claim  is  for  40,000.  But  even  in 
Scotland's  palmy  days,  and  with  the  attraction 
of  g-ood  pay,  rarely  did  more  than  20,000  men 
in  all  go  to  tho  front. 

At  Halidon  Hill  in  1333  the  Soots  are  declared 
to  have  had  1174  knights  and  men-ait-arms  and 
13,500  light-armed  footmen.  According  to 
Froissart,  the  Admiral  of  France,  who  came  to 
Scotland  in  1385,  found  that  tho  army  on  service 
consists  of  500  horse  and  30,000  foot.  The  horso 
may  be  pretty  near  tho  mark;  it  is  tho  number 
Bruce  is  said  to  have  ret.a'incd  at  Bannock- 
burn  ;  the  foot  is  always  a  careless  item  in 
feudal  military  analysis.  For  the  Bannock- 
burn  case  we  must  remember,  too,  that  tho 
whole  country  could  not  be  drawn  upon ;  the 
English  could  still  claim  a  good  body,  if  not  of 
active  supporters,  at  least  of  prudent  neutrals, 
probably  in  the  Lothiaus  for  most,  like  tho 
Border  exposed  to  immediate  retaliation.  It 
is  also  in  a  small  wiay  indicative  of  the  size  of 
the  Scottish  army  that,  after  Moray's  successful 
blow,  almost  all  the  fighting  men  crowded 
round  to  congratulate  him,  and  wore  addressed 
on  the  snot  by  Bruce  himself.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  likely  that  Barbour's  ratio,  at  least,  is  not 
very  far  out.  and  that  something  near  7000  men 
will  hold  in  the  muster  of  Bruce.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  up  to  now,  his  force  in  the 
field,  sustaining  what  was  really  a  guerilla  war- 
fare, cannot  have  amounted  to  more  than  hun- 
dreds and  his  full-size  assemblage  was  clearly 
of  effective,  that  is  selected,  men  ready  to  risk 
and  dare.  He  did  not  put  his  trust  in  num- 
bers; on  tho  contrary,  he  made  proclamation 
that  any  weak  of  courage  should  depart  in  good 
time;  he  wanted  only  men  who  would  stand 
to  the  end  and  "  wyn  all  or  do  with  honour." 

Tt  was  this  characteristic,  with  the  experi- 
ence and  encouragement  of  seven  years  of 
hard  struggle,  that  reduced  the  apparently 
heavy  chances  against  tlrc  Scots.  By  all  rules 
and  paper  calculations  the  English  host  should 
wipe  tho  Scots  off  the  ground.  And  there  was 
full  confidence  in  such  an  outcome.  That  gener- 
ation had  soon  .no  more  splendid  army  go  out 
of  England.  It  should  have  a  walk-over;  all 
Scotland  gathered  on  tho  spot,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  some,  could  not  withstand  it. 
The  mass  of  horsemen  alone,  and  it  was  in  these 
tliat  confidence  was  really  placed,  courageous 
men  in  all  tho  appurtenances  of  feudal  war, 
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mail-clad,  and  many  further  strengthened  with 
plates  in  weak  places,  raised,  like  a  living  pro- 
jectile, with  lance  and  axe  and  sword,  on  heavy 
shiro  horses  also  armoured,  or  on  lighter  but 
still  strong  mounts — could  anything  on  foot,  as 
the  Scots  were  mainly  bound  to  be,  offer  serious 
opposition  to  such  a  bombardment? 

Th<s  lesson  of  Falkirk  was  forgotten.  Then 
it  was  the  archers  and  the  generalship  of 
Edward  I.  that  had  turned  imminent  disaster  to 
victory*  That  the  Flemish  foot  had  shattered 
the  chivalry  of  Franco  at  Court  rai  twelve  year.-, 
befor* — that  lesson  was  understood  only  when 
the  time  of  explanation  came.  The  tactical 
problem  of  the  period  was  the  combining  of 
noise  ami  foot,  of  lance  ami  bow,  in  the  opera; 
tious  of  the  field,  and  in  that  respect  no  ad- 
vance had  been  made  snue  the  day  of  Falkirk, 
and  even  that  example  was  disregarded.  The 
great  gap  between  horse  and  foot  was  still  un- 
bridgod.  The  latter  could  scarcely  be  called 
even  a  second  line.  If  the  horse  were  repulsed, 
all  were  repulsed,  and  mere  footmen  were  grain 
for  the  red  reaper  of  victory  They  were  con- 
scious of  this,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  losing 
game,  panic  was  sure  to  come  soon  and  irre- 
sistibly. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Scots.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  their  little  band  of  horse,  whose  duty 
was  limited  to  a  special  end,  they  were  an  armv 
of  infantry.  They  took  equal  chances.  Every 
lean  could  feel  himself  a  factor,  a  fail  unit  in 
the  fight.  Every  man  had  some  amount  of 
light  armour,  sufficient  to  meet  sword-cut?,  with 
an  axe  by  his  side  for  close  conflict,  and  a  Jong 
pike.  This  equalising  of  chances  and  import- 
ance, and  homogeneity  of  armament,  while 
making  for  mobility,  simplified  the  handling  of 
masses  of  nun,  and  gave  an  equal  interest  to 
all.  It  was  a  simple  democratic  army  against 
a  twin  but  unjoin  ted  feudal  assemblage. 

Gartiy  as  a  Surname. 

John  Garfcly  or  Garth y  was  a  private  in  Lord 
William  Gordon's  company  in  the  Northern 
Fenciblos  in  1778  (September-December,  1773 
muster  roll;  P.R.O.,  W.O.  ;  13;  3900).  William 
Gartlv  was  a  private  in  the  Stxathbogic  Corps 
of  Volunteers,  1803  (W.O.  13;  4567). 

J.  M.  R 

Fettercsso  as  a  Surname. 

John  Fettercsso  was  one  of  68  men  at  Borvie 
who  offered  their  services  $6  volunteers,  April 
11.  1803  (P.R.O.;  II.O. ;  50;  70). 

J.  M.  B. 

Dundargue  Castle. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  12  January,  Rev.  William  Bevcridgo,  New 
Deer,  described  an  excavation  made  at  the 
ruins  of  l)iund".r.guo  Castle,  on  the  Abcrdeen- 
shiro  coast.    The  castle,  which  was  a  fortress 


early  in  the  14th  century,  occupies  a  narrow 
rocky  promontory  connected  with  the  land  by  a 
narrow  neck  which  was  probably  the  site  of  a 
pro-historic  fort.  On  the  south  or  landward 
side  of  this  neck,  outside  the  inner  gate,  for  a 
distance  of  120  yards,  are  the  traces  of  out- 
works to  which  access  is  obtained  by  an  outer 
gateway'.  The  outworks  are  defended  by  three 
ramparts  and  ditches,  thi'  inner  wall,  10  feet  in 
breadth,  being  composed  of  stone  and  earth, 
while  the  ditch  outside  measured  20  feet  in 
width  and  12  feet  in  depth  where  the  draw- 
bridge hid  been.  The  excavations  on  the 
castle  rock,  besides  laying  bare  the  foundation 
of  the  general  structure  of  the  building,  yielded 
several  coins,  including  a  hardhead  of  James 
VI.  and  a  silver  penny  of  one  of  the  three  first 
Edwards  of  England.  A  dress  horn  pick  >vas 
found  between  the  castle  ami  the  outworks, 
am!  on  the  site  of  the  latter  was  found  a 
quantity  of  mediaeval  pottery,  a  bronze  finger- 
ring  a  bracelet,  a  smith's  tom_;s,  and  a  quantity 
of  ho:*:  s  of  goats,  sheep,  and  other  animals. 
Beside  the  inner  gateway,  at  a  depth  of  6  feet 
under  the  surface,  part  of  the  jaw-bone  of  a 
killer  whale  (Urea  gladiator)  was  recovered. 

Lord  lansdowne's  Scottish 
Connection. 

The  transference  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
tlowile  of  his  Scottish  estates  to  his  sons.  Lord 
Kerry  and  Lord  'Charles  Fitzmaurice,  ma\ 
serve  to  recall  some  interesting  features  of  the 
connections  established  by  the  Fitzmaurice 
family  by  marriage  with  other  families.  The 
Fitzmaurices  of  course  are  an  essentially  Irish 
stock  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Lords  of 
Kerry,  the  fir^t  of  whom  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Twenty 
successive  Lords  of  Kerry  are  enumerated  in 
the  peerages,  and  the  twenty-first  was  created 
]•]  ul  of  Kerry,  in  the  Irish  Peerage,  in  1722. 
lie  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Petty, 
and  his  second  sou  succeeded  to  the  large 
estate,  which  Sir  William  had  secured  by  grants 
of  land  in  Ireland,  assumed  the  name  of  Petty, 
and  was  created  Karl  of  Shclburnc.  The 
second  Pari  of  Shelburne  was  a  prominent 
state-man  ill  the  time  of  tJeorge  III.,  became 
Prime  .Minister,  and  introduced  Pitt  into  office 
as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  in 
1784-  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
The  third  Marquis  succeeded  to  the.  Earldom 
of  Kerry  on  the  death,  without  heirs,  of  his 
cousin  the  third  Karl,  and  the  present  Marquis 
(the  fifth)  is  his  grandson.  Several  minor  titles 
are  held  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  including 
that  of  Baron  Nairne,  in  the  Scottish  peerage, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  connection  and  also  to 
hi;3  ;heing  descended  from  the  Keiths.  Earls 
Miirischal,  that  he  possessed  the  estates  in 
Scotland  which  he  has  now  devolved  upon  his 
two  sons. 
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The  Barony  of  Nairne. 
Quito  a  romance  could  be  woven  out  of  the 
story  of  the  barony  of  Nairne.  The  first  baron 
was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  a  devoted 
Royalist,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London  for  10  years  during  the  Commonwealth 
on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  Stuart  cau^e. 
On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  arid  in  1681  he  was  created  Lord  Nairne 
of  Nairne,  in  Perthshire,  with  remainder  *  to 
his  son-in-law.  This  was  Lord  William  Murray, 
a  younger  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Atlioii. 
Devotion  to  the  Stuarts  seemed  a  characteristic 
of  the  Nairne  family.  Lord  William  Murray — 
or,  rather.  Lord  Nairne,  as  he  had  become — 
was  '"out"  in  the  '15.  was  subsequently  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  and  wa,s  condemned  to 
death;  but  his  Li£<e  was  spared,  though  his  title 
was  attainted  and  his .  estates  seized.  His 
eldest  son,  John,  wa.s  also  a  participant  in  the 
1715  rising,  was  taken  at  Preston,  and  was 
likewise  attainted.  Nothing  daunted,  he  joined 
the  Jacobites  again  in  1745,  marched  with 
Prince  Charlie  into  England,  and  fought  at 
Culloden,  lie  escaped  to  France,  and  died 
there  in  1770,  having  been  included  in  the 
Act  of  Attainder  in  1746.  The  family  title  was 
)•( --.stored  in  1824  to  bis  grandson,  William 
Murray  Nalnne,  who  became  the  fifth  Lord 
Nairne.  He  married  Caroline  OWphant,  one  of 
the  Oliphants  of  Ca.sk-  die  is  the  famous 
Baroness  Nairne,  the  author  of  some  some  of 
the  finest  of  Scottish  tongs,  "  The  Land  o1  the 
Leal,"  "The  Laird  o'  Cockpen."  and  "The 
Auld  House,"  and  of  several  Jacobite  ballad-, 
including  "  He's  ower  the  hills  that  I  lo'e 
wool."  Her  grandson  succeeded  as  sixth  Lord 
Nairne,  and  at  Ids  death  in  1837  the  title  passed 
to  a  Keith. 

Connection  with  the  Keiths.' 

The  direct  male  line  of  the  Keiths,  Earls 
Marischal,  terminated  with  George,  the 
tenth  Earl,  in  1778,  he  having  been  predeceased 
by  _  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Field-Marshal 
Keith  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who,  like  himself, 
was  unmarried.  They  had  a  sister,  however, 
Lady  Mary  Keith,  who  married  the  sixth  Karl 
of  WigtQun ;  and  her  only  child,  Clementina, 
married  the  tenth  Lord  Elphinstone.  His 
Lordship's  fourth  son,  Admiral  George  Keith 
Elphinstone,  was  a  naval  oflieer  of  considerable 
reputation,  and  in  1801  was  created  Baron  Keith 
in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  the  title  being 
advanced  to  a  viscounty  13  years  later.  Now 
Viscount  Keith  was  married  to  Jane,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  William  Mercer,  of  Meikleour  and 
Aldie,  and  this  lady  was  the  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Lord  William  Murray,  the  second  Baron 
Nairne,  Lord  William's  second  son  Robert  hav- 
ing assumed  the  name  of  Mercer  on  marrying 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  proprietor  of 
Aldie.  Viscount  Keith  had  only  one  child  by 
Jane  Mercer  (he  subsequently  married  again) 
—a  daughter,  Margaret  Mercer ;  and  his  title 
of  Baron  had  been  granted  with  remainder  to 
tin's  daughter,  so  that  when  he  died  in  1823, 
she  became  Baroness  Keith — the  viscounty  ex- 


pired with  the  Admiral's  death.  She  was  by 
this  time  a  French  countess,  having  married  the 
Count  do  Flahault,  who  had  been  a  general  in 
Napoleon's  army  and  was  afterwards  Ambassa- 
dor for  France  in  London.  Gn  the  death  of 
tho  sixth  Lord  Nairne  in  1837,  as  already  men- 
tioned, she  also  became  Baroness  Nairne,  being 
the  direct  heir.  She  died  30  years  later,  when 
tho  barony  of  Keith  became  extinct.  The 
title  of  Baroness  Nairne  remained  dormant  for 
several  years,  but  in  1874  the  House  of  Lords 
admitted  tho  claim  to  it  of  the  Countess  dc 
I  Fluhault's  eldest  daughter,  Emily  Jane  Mercer, 
'  the  wife  of  the  fourth  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
She  lived  till  1895,  when  the  title  of  Baron 
Nairne  passed  to  her  son,  the  present  Mar- 
quis. 

Tho  estates  of  Meikleour  and  Aldie  came  into 
tho  Lansdowne  family  by  its  descent  from  the 
Mercers  through  the  Countess  de  Flahault  and 
her  father,  Viscount  Keith,  as  also  did  the 
estate  of  Kinneff,  in  Kincardineshire,  which 
was  bought  by  Viscount  Keith  from  Viscount 
Arbuthnott  towards  tho  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.— "Glasgow  Herald,"  January  17. 

The  Hereditary  Standard-Bearer  of 
Scotland- 
Mr  Henry  Scrymgcour  Weddorburn  of  Birk- 
hill,  Cupar-Fife,  died  at  his  residence  at  Birk- 
hill  on  February  1,  aged  74.  He  came  of  a 
great  Scottish  family,  dating  back  to  the 
eleventh  century,  or  even  further.  Though 
without  any  ordinary  title,  he  held  and  as- 
serted the  position  of  Hereditary  Standard- 
Bearer  of  Scotland,  and  so  far  as  he  came  under 
publio  notice,  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
great  lawsuit  in  which  Lord  Lauderdale 
challenged  his  claim.  The  case  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  Mr  Weddorburn  was 
successful  in  his  defence.  The  hereditary 
honour  of  his  lineal  forbears  and  the  social 
distinction  of  his  successors  were  paramount, 
though  the  commercial  value  was  nil. 

The  dispute  about  the  hereditary  office  of 
"Standard-Bearer  to  the  King  of  Scotland" 
wa.s  settled  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  7, 
1910.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  precedence 
in  high  State  function's,  based  upon  birthright 
and  a  h'.ng  pedigree."  When  King  Ed-ward 
came  to  the  Throne,  he  found  there  were  two 
claimants  to  the  honour  of  acting  as  Heredit- 
ary Loyal  Standard-Bearer  to  the  King  of 
Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  claimed  it; 
but  the  decision  of  a  Committee  of  Claims  was 
favourable  to  Mr  Henry  Scrymgeour  Wcddor- 
burn,  who.  actually  carried  the  banner  at  the 
Coronation  service  in  August,  1902,  and  again 
at  the  Court  ceremonies  at  Holyrood  Palace 
in  1903.  Thereupon  the  Lauderdale  family  de- 
cided to  bring  a  formal  action  at  law,  claiming 
tho  title  and  precedence  attached  to  the  office. 
There  \vas  no  question  of  the  original  title  of 
(ho  Scrymgeours  to  the   Standard.       It  was 
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somewhere  in  the  eleventh  century  that  the 
title  of  Hereditary  Standard-Bearer  was 
s  grunted  by  Royalty  to  some  redoubtable 
warrior  who  had  won  the  name  of  the  "skir- 
misher"; hence  the  name  Scrymgeour.  There 
was  a  Sir  John  Scrymgeour  who  combined  the 
offices  of  Hereditary  Standard-Bearer  and  Con- 
stable of  Dundee,  and  who  was  slain  at  Halidon 
Hill.  In  1411  Sir  James  Scrim jieour,  fourth 
Constable  in  succession,  foil  at  Ilarlaw  while 
leading  the  troops  of  his  King. 

The  case  turned  really  upon  continuity  of 
succession.  The  First  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  July,  1908,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Lauderdale  claim  (See  A.J.N,  and  Q.,  I.,  75-6). 
There  appeal's  to  be  little  doubt  that  when 
King  Charles  II.  came  to  his  own,  and  tho 
Lauderdale  influence  was  powerful,  some  trans- 
ference of  or  trafficking  with  the  honour  took 
place.  In  reversing  the  Scottish  Court's  de- 
cision in  1910.  the  House  of  Lords  went  up°n 
the  ground  that  an  honour  of  this  sort  was  here- 
ditary, and  couh!  not  be  transferred,  so  long 
as  the  male  line  of  the  original  recipient  of  the 
title  was  maintained.  If  the  Scrymgeour 
family  had  broken  down,  the  title  of  Standard- 
Bearer  would  have  lapsed  ;  and  it  would  have 
bc-en  left  to  the  Crown  or  Parliament  to  re- 
new it  at  their  pleasure.  But  the  Lord  pre- 
sident held  that  Lord  Lauderdale  had  made  no 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  male  lino  of  the 
Scrymgeours  had  ever  failed.  There  being  no 
doubt  a>s  to  Mr  Henry  Scrymgeour  Wedderburn 
being  the  descendant  of  the  original  Hereditary 
Standard-Bearer,  it  was  evident  that  the  Lauder- 
dale claim,  even  though  .supported  bv  much 
quasi-evideneo  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  could 
not  be  entertained.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
the  House  of  Lords  confirmed  the  appeal  of  tho 
late  Mr  Wedderburn  to  the  honour,  and  the 
precedence  at  Court  f mictions  which  it  involves. 

Mr  Woddorburn'e  heir  and  the  successor  to 
the  prized  title  of  Hereditary  Standard-Bearer 
is  his  eldest  son,  Lieutenant -Colonel  Henry 
Scrymgeour  Wedderburn,  who  is  married,  and 
has  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Born  at  Bit'k- 
liill  iti  1372,  and  educated  at  Crieff  and  Glen- 
nlmond,  Liexi  ton  ant-Col  on  el  Scrymgeour  Wed- 
derburn entered  the  Army  in  1893,  becoming 
attached  to  the  Gordon  Highlanders.  Ho  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  went  through  the 
South  African  War  with  his  regiment.  On  re- 
turning home,  lie  was  appointed  Adjutant  of 
the  Volunteer  Battalion  the  9th  Boyal  Scots, 
at  Edinburgh,  and  later  retired.  He  is  now 
tho  commanding  officer  of  the  5th  Black  Watch 
(Territorials).  Lieutenant-Colonel  St  rymgeoar 
Wedderburn  resides  at  Kingennie.  Forfarshire. 

The  Rev.  Or  WilSiam  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

Items  of  Expenditure. 

At  consedirinig  the  protestation  taken 

-College  v.  Trades  Scots  £1  13  0 

A  letter  to  Mr  Choyne  ancnt  said  affair  0  .3  0 


Registration  of  Dr  Guild's  Mortifica- 
tion   1  10  0 

A  protestation  in  the  Convener's 
Court  ancnt  the  Bursars   0    6  0 

To  Mr  Choyne  and  Grubb  for  Trades 

in  College  action    20  11  4 

To  George  Keith  and  Grubb  in  con- 
sultation   8    5  0 

To  a  Nottar  and  witnesses  anent  Col- 
logo  at  several  tymes   10  0 

For  re  protest  bv  Convener  against  the 
College   o  6  0 

Protest  and  expenses    2    8  0 

A  meeting  with  tin1  College,  Convener, 

and  Deacons    0  14  0 

Advocate  Gordon  and  Wcsthall  for 
consultation    26    5  0 

Advising  with  Mr  Keith  anent  Trades 
bill,  etc   7  ]7  q 

Mr  Chcyne's  account  in  College  action    23   2  4 

Charge  given  out  at  this  time   5    0  0 

His  attendance  and  pains    14   8  0 

Mr  Choyne  second  aocor.nt   51  17  o 

To  him  for  his  pains  in  this  action          12  18  0 

Spent  of  charges  with  him,  Convener, 
and  Deacons    4   0  0 

To  his  servant  for  his  pains  and  at- 
tendance   3   o  q 

With  G.  Keith,  Convener,  and 
Deacons  anent  Bursars'  House    2    0  8 

With  Wcsthall  and  Mr  Choyne,  advis- 

 ;  :   1    4  0 

To  Clerk  for  his  pains  in  this  action...     8   0  0 


£196    8  4 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 
February  1708. 


2  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  uso  of  the  house 

this  moneth   £12    0  0 

And  for  six  pa.ynts  of  brundio,  at  1  lib.  16 
shil.  pr.  paynt,  to  Jas.  Brebner  £10  16  0 

16  dito.— To  my  wife  to  buy  a  stone  English 
wooll  and  some  o.yr  things  £12    0  0 

Spent  in  the  moneth  of  Febr.  of  pocket  moy. 
2^  libs.   £2  10  0 


1  March. — Payt  to  Jam^s  Forbes,  glasier,  for 
hie  account  of  glass  wrought  about  my  house 
when  I  repaired  it,  and  all  glass  wrought  to 
me  prcceideing  this  deate,  11  libs.  12  shib, 
wt.  2  libs.  I  gave  him  formorlay  £11  12  0 

5  March.— Payt  to  The.  Tleid,  1  lib.  19  shil.  as 
my  sixt  pair!  for  a  coublc  to  the  Midchingle, 
qch.  cost  25  libs.  (wt.  20  merles  wee  gott  for 
tuo  fyft  pairts  of  grilses)   £1  19  0 

3  dito. — To  mv  wife  for  tho  uso  of  the  house 
this  moneth  'of  March   £12   0  0 
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12  dito. — For  a  porke  hame,  1  lib.  8  shil.  ;  for 
a  botJe  of  weine,  15  shil. ;  soil  a  pair  shouts, 
10  shil  £2  13  0 

30  March.— To  George  Sangster,  to  compleit  his 
account  of  worke  about  the  repaireing  of  my 
house  in  sumer  last,  3  libs.  16jj  shil.  ;  wt.  25 
libs,  he  was  resting  me,  pr.  ticket,  and  5  libs. 
16  shil.  given  him  8th  A  gust  last,  makes  34 
libs.  13  shil  £3  16  6 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  this  moneth  of 
March   £3   0  0 

Aprils  1708. 

1  dito.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth,  12  libs.  Scots  £12    0  0 

7  dito— Payt  Christian  Murrou  for  wadges  from 
Wits,  last  to  Mertimis  last   £5    6  8 

7  dito.— Advansed  to  Joan  Hay  her  wadges 
from  Mertimis  last  to  Witsonday  1708,  £5  0  0 

22— For  helping  a  boll  in  my  house,  and  poynt- 
ina-  Win.  Giairrou's  house,  to  Alexr.  Deugate, 
solatter,  2  libs.  16  shil. ;  and  for  naills  7  shil.. 
is  £3   3  0 

22  dito.— For  half  ane  ell  strong  linnen  to  be 
tuo  night  caps   £0  13  0 

23  dito.— For  maekcing  the  forsd.  tuo  night 
caps,  wt.  threid   £0  13  6 

29  •dito. — Spent  of  pocket  moy  this  moneth  of 

Aprilo   £2  16  0 

29  It.— For  cght  disson  of  chapen  bottels  to 
Rob.  Moore  in  tins  moncth...."  £10  13  4 

30  It.— To  Ro.  Moore,  2  libs.  12  shil.  ;  och.  wt. 
20  libs.  7  shil.  given  him  26  Septr.  1707,  oom- 
pleifcs  tbe  cght  peice6  and  ane  half  of  paper 
hangings  I  rested  him   £2  12  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1067.  Alexander  Forces,  Burgers  of  Aber- 
deen.— Sa,sino  to,  on  June  7,  1623,  on  the  lands 
of  Innerquhomrie.  Again  on  December  8, 
1626,  sasino  of  Alex.  Forbes  of  Tnverchromie, 
on  the  lands  of  Bithnic.  Wanted  particulars 
of  this  Alexander  For) res. 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

1068.  "  William  Forres,  son  of  George 
Forbes  and  Catharine  Reedfurtii  of  Bal- 
tinotiir  (?)  in  Aberdeenshire. — Witnesses- 
William  Forbes  and  Alex.  Mitchell,  burgesses 
of  Aberdeen.  Birth -brief.  1632."  The  above 
is  given  in  Fischer's  "  The  Scots  in  East  and 
West  Prussia."  Particulars  wanted  regarding 
both  the  principals  and  the  witnesses. 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 


1069.  Taylor,  of  Perth.— I  shall  feel  in- 
debted to  any  reader  who  can  enlighten  me  as 
to  tlic  genealogy,  etc.,  of  the  family  of  Taylor, 
who,  about  a  century  since,  owned  the  Cloch- 
serio  Brewery,  Perth,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Perth  Railway  Station-.  One  son, 
William,  entered  the  army,  served  in  India, 
and  was  appointed  captain  in  the  75th  Regiment 
on  March  30,  1809.  I  understand  that  be  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Dumfries,  and  was 
buried  there.  Another  son,  diaries,  went  to 
•sea.  There  were  several  daughters— one  married 
a  Buist  of  Perthshire,  another  married  Daniel 
Carte,  architect,  of  Perth,  on  January  27,  1812. 
Any  items  of  Taylor  family  history  will  be  much 
appreciated. 

F.  G. 

1070.  Alexander  Forbes  of  Inverernan.— 
Served  heir  January  28,  1724;  m.,  1832,  Jean, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Alexander  Alexander, 
of  Auchmull ;  baillie  of  Aberdeen;  and  d. 
May  14,  1787,  aged  77.  Wanted  particular* 
of  the  part  this  Alexander  Forbes  took  in  the 
Rising  of  '45. 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 


Hnswers. 


1058.  "The  Skeely-SkipPers." — This  expres- 
sion simply  means  "the  skilful  ship  captains." 

C. 

1060.  Birleymen. — I  do  not  think  that  the 
term  "Scotch  Birley  oats"  has  any  connection 
with  "  Birleymen."  Writing  in  1597,  ancnt 
birley,  Sir  John  Skene  says: — "Laws  of 
Byrlaw  ar  maid  and  determined  be  consent  of 
neichtbors,  elected  and  chosen  lx>  common  con- 
sent, in  the  courts  called  the  Byrlaw  courts,  in 
the  quhilk  cognition  is  taken  of  eomplaintos 
betuixt  neichtbor  and  neichtlx)r.  The  quhilk 
men  so  chosen  as  jwlges  and  arbitrators  to  the 
effect  foresaid,  are  commonly  colled  '  Byrlaw- 
men.'  "  Commenting,  in  1872,  upon  the  land 
system  in  vogue  upon  the  property  of  Dord 
Forbes  and  others  in  1532.  Professor  Cosmo 
Innea  remarks — "The  ploughgate  of  land  is 
sometimes  let  to  four  tenants,  each  of  whom 
contributed  the  work  of  his  pair  of  oxen  to  the 
common  plough..  These  joint  tenants  were 
bound  to  keep  good  neighbourhood — that  is,  to 
perform  their  respective  shares  of  the  farm 
labour  at  the  sight  of  umpires  called  '  birley- 
men,' chosen  by  themselves.  .  .  .  The  bir- 
leymen were  the  arbiters — the  referees  in  rural 
differences — between  tenants  of  the  same  state. 
Tho  settlement  of  the  rights  of  outgoing  and 
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incoming  tenants,  of  the  value  of  meliorations, 
and  all  such  matters,  was  in  their  hands  for  the 
most  part;  and  in  the  old  time,  to  dispute  the 
award  of  the  birleyman  left  a  stain  on  a  man's 
character." 

H. 

1062.  Thomas  the  Rhymer  and  the  Baieds 
of  Auchmedden. — "  At  one  period  there  was 
a  pair  of  eagles  that  regularly  nestled  and 
brought  forth  their  young  in  the  rocks  of 
Penmm  ;  but,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  when  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen  pair- 


chased  the  estate  from  the  Bands,  the  former 
proprietors,  the  eagles  disappeared,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy  by  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
'  that  there  should  be  an  eagle  in  the  crags 
while  there  was  a  Baird  in  Auchmedden.'  But 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  what 
certainly  appeal's  incredible,  is  that,  when  Lord 
Haddo,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
married  Miss  Christian  Baird  of  New  Byth,  the 
eagles  returned  to  the  rocks,  and  remained  until 
the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon. 
William  Gordon,  when  they  again  fled,  and 
have  never  since  been  seen  in  tho  country/' 
(Spalding  Club  "  Antiquities,"  I.,  'P.  447.) 

C. 
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The  Herds'  Bonfire  at  Durris. 

Tho  session  records  of  Durris  contain  the.  fol- 
lowing-:—  , 

Anno.  1787. 

"Extract  from  the  will  of  Alexander  Hogg, 
of  Twickenham,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
gentleman,  dated  the  18th  day  of  April,  1736. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  kirk  session  of 
the  [parish  of  Durris,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
cardine, otherwise  the  Mearns,  North  Britain, 
and  to  their  successors  in  office,  the  kirk  session, 
tho  sum  of  live  hundred  pounds  old  4  per  cent 
Bank  Annuities.  .  •  Upon  trust,  and  10 
and  for  the  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  here- 
after mentioned.  .  .  .  The  kirk  session  ehall 
pay  annually  for  ever.  .  .  .  And  also  ten 
shillings  annually  for  (  ver  to  the  Herds  round 
Kern  Sua  for  their  mid.- u miner  fire  as  reside  in 
Boigg,  Uppcrtown,  Mains,  the  -Mill,  Standing- 
Stones,  Quit  hothead,  two  Newt  owns,  Barns,  and 
Koamhill." 

Tho  words  "for  their  midsummer  fire"  show 
conclusively  that  the  institution  was  in  bein:; 
at  tho  date  of  the  will.  It  is  also  evident  when 
we  know  that  Mr  Hogg  belonged  to  the  Blairy- 
drine  family,  that  as  a  lad  ho  had  assisted  at 
this  ceremony,  and  wished!  to  have  it  per- 
petuated to  all  time.  As  there  are  but  two 
other  survivals  of  this  prechristian  observance 
(both  near  Tarbolton,  in  Ayrshire)  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  a  record  of  the  method  of  this 
particular  instance. 

Tho  fire  was  built  till  1838  (and  for  ages  pre- 
viously), as  the  will  indicates,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  of  Cairnshoe,  near  the  .pile  of  stones, 
but  in  that  year  tho  planting  of  wood  on  the 
height  caused  its  removal  to  Cairnfauld,  on  the 
.rock  immediately  east  of  Crossroad!  School, 
where,  however,  it  was  burned  only  eight <  or 
nino  times,  under  tho  charge  of  Mr  Smith, 
teacher,  Moss  Crofts  (now  part  of  Quitbolhoad 
Farm),  who  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  the 
Shooach  Burn  about  1848.  Mr  Alexander 
Mackie,  the  new  teacher,  for  whom  the  pro- 
prietor had  built  a  school  and  school houso  at 
GJendhualt,  was  tho  next  clerk,  to  Hogg's 
trustees.  Under  his  conduct  the  rite  was  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  November,  1895,  wdien 
tho  duties  were  taken  over  by  the  now  clerk 
of  tho  School  Board  and  of  Hogg's  trustees — 
Mr  George  Fyfo,  farmer,  Blairydrine.  During 
the  whole  of  Mr  Mackie's  tenure  tho  bonfire 
stood  at  Broomhead,  but  in  1911  it  was  taken 
again  to  the  height  o.f  Cairnsheo.  which  has 
been  cleared  of  wood,  and!  continued  there 
through  the  next  two  years,  1912  and  1913.  The 
1911  bonfire  was  one  of  special  si/,o  and 
interest,  as  it  was  made  to  coincide  with  tho 
celebration  of  tho  Coronation  of  King  George 
V.,  and  was  only  one  of  many  fires  which  were 
to  bo  seen  the  same  night. 


Very  little  of  the  ancient  observances  of  the 
midsummer  fires  is  found  at.  Durris,  but  enough 
remains  to  mark  it  out  as  the  descendant  of 
former  ceremonial.  It  is  held  on  tho  24th  of 
June  (unless  that  day  be  Sunday),  and  is  lit  m 
the  evening.  The  oldest  inhabitant  is  regularly 
chosen  to  set  fire  to  the  pile,  though  sometimes 
in  his  absence  tho  duty  devolves  on  some  lady. 
This  action  is  always  performed  as  the  last 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  spectators. 

Occasionally  there  is  an  hour's  cfeineiAs  round 
the  flames  but  thorn  is  no  ipusbing  of  tho 
celebrants  or  of  cattle  through  tho  flames  and 
smoke  as  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  yore. 

The  presenting  of  sixpences  to  the  ten  herds 
and  tho  drinking  of  the  ale  is,  of  course, 
regularly  seen  to  by  the  clerk,  but  the  l:read 
and  cheese  of  la.st  century  have  boon  dis- 
continued. 

A.  M. 

Major  James  Mercer,  Poet, 

Mr  William  Walker  ("Bards  of  Bon- 
Accord")  says  that  Mercer  (1734-1804)  entered 
a  "  battalion  of  Highlanders."  This  was  the 
87th,  raised  by  Major  Robert  Murray  Keith 
of  Cra'ig,  land  partly  recruited  in  Aberdeen. 
Ho  had  been  previously  in  Homes'  Foot 
(P.R.O.,  W.O.,  25;  138,  p.  87). 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

The  House  of  Stewart. 

The  Story  of  the  Rack. 

In  an  unfortunate,  if  perhaps  natural,  desire 
to  gratify  national  sentiment,  our  earlier 
historians  sought  to  supply  the  Royal 
family  of  Scotland  with  a  purely  native 
ancestry,  tracing  the  race  back,  through 
several  mythological  generations,  to  Banquo, 
tho  Thane  of  Loehaber  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Macbeth."  of  whom  that  great  poet  makes 
one  of  the  witches  prophesy — 
"Thou  shalt  get  Kings,  though  thou  be  none," 
and  foretell  that  his  descendants  should 

"Two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry,'' 

prophetic  of  the  sway  of  the  Stewarts  over 
the  British  Isles  and  their  Empire.  Later 
research,  however,  has  conclusively  shown  that, 
if  this  is  only  a  pleasing  fiction,  the  Stewarts 
can  point  to  a  yet  'more  illustrious  ancestry, 
even  though  it  be  not  of  native  or  Scottish 
origin. 

Space  forbids  any  reasoned  examination  of 
the  two  rival  pedigrees,  but  the  curious  may 
refer  to  the  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject 
published  by  the  »S  to  wart  Society  in  "The 
Story  of  the  Stewarts."  Suffice  it  hero  to 
say  that  the  first  of  the  family  who  definitely 
emerges  from  the  region  of  tradition  or 
hypothesis  into  tho  realm  of  sober  and  authentic 
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history  is  a  Breton  noble,  Fledald  or  Flaald, 
who  succeeded  his  elder  brother  Alan,  a  ciui- 
sader,  in  the  oflioo  of  Seneschal  of  Dol.  an 
office  held  by  their  family  under  their  kinsmen 
the  ancient  Armorican  Counts  of  l>ol  andDinan 
in  Brittany,  a  race  whose  origin  in  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  His  son,  Alan  fitz  Flaald 
followed  Henry  I.  to  England,  and  was  by 
him  appointed  Sheriff  of  Shropshire,  and, 
dying  about  1114,  left  three  sons— -Jordan  fitz* 
Alan,  who  carried  on  the  Breton  line  with 
the  hereditary  office  of  Seneschal  of  Dol ; 
William  fitz  Alan,  who  'became  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  Dukes  of  Norfolk  in 
England;  and  Walter  fitz  Alan,  who  followed 
David  I.  into  Scotland,  and  was  by  him  ap- 
pointed High  Steward  of  that  country.  By 
David's  successor,  Malcolm  IV.,  the  office  was 
made  hereditary  in  Walter's  family,  and  from 
these  two  sovereigns  Walter  obtained  wide  lands 
in  Renfrewshire,  Ayrshire,  Berwickshire,  and 
elsewhere.  In  1164-  he  defeated  Somerled  of 
the  Isles,  after  in  the  previous  year  founding 
Paisley  Abbey,  the  foundation  charter  of  which 
furnishes  several  interesting  dues  to  his 
ancestry  and  connections. 

Walter  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alan,  and 
he,  in  turn,  by  another  Walter,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Justiciar  of  Scotland  by  Alexander 
II.  in  addition  to  his  hereditary  office  of  High 
Stoward.  To  Walter  succeeded  his  son  Alex- 
ander, who  was  the  first  to  impose  a  surname 
on  his  family  and  posterity,  talcing  as  the  family 
patronymic  the  name  of  his  hereditary  office  of 
Stewart.  A  younger  brother,  Walter,  who  had 
beeu  Earl  of  Menteth,  assumed  the  surname 
of  Menteth  from  his  earldom,  and  this  branch 
of  the  Stewarts  is  now  represented  by  Sir 
James  Stuart- Menteth,  Bart.,  of  Closeburn, 
Dmnf  riesshhv. 

Alexander,  the  fourth  High  Stewart,  was 
born  in  1214,  and  commanded  tho  Scottish 
Crusaders  in  ihe  Holy  War.  He  was  one  of 
tho  Regents  of  Scotland  appointed  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  II.,  and,  with  his  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Menteth,  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
defeating  the  Norsemen  at  Largs  in  1263,  and 
annexing  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Western 
Hebrides  to  the  Scottish  Crown.  For  his  ser- 
vices he  wias  rewarded  with  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Garlics,  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
direct  descendant  and  heir  male,  Sir  Randolph 
Stewart,  Bart.,  eleventh  Earl  of  Galloway.  He 
died  in  1283,  leaving  two  sons,  Sir  James  and 
Sir  John,  and  a  daughter,  who  married  Sir 
William  Douglas  "  le  hardi "  and  became 
mother  of  Brace's  famous  captain  "  the  Black 
Douglas."  Her  two  brothers  were  the  main- 
spring of  the  opposition  to  Edward  I.'s-  at- 
tempts against  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
Their  feudal  vassals  assisted  Wallace,  and  Sir 
John  Stewart  fell  gallantly  at  Falkirk  in  1298. 

The  elder  broth  or— James,  fifth  High 
Stewart— was  succeeded  by  his  sen  Walter  who, 
when  only  twenty  rone,  commanded  a  division  of 
Rruce's  army  at  Bannockburn  along-  with  his 
cousin  "the  Black  Douglas."  He  married  the 
Princess  Marjorio  Bruoe,  and  their  son  succeeded 


to  the  throne  of  Scotland  as  King  Robert  II. 
Walter  defended)  Berwick  valiantly  against 
Edward  II.,  and  nearly  made  that  king 
prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Byland  Abbey 
— chasing  him  to  the  gates  of  York.  He  died 
at  tiro  early  age  of  thirty-three,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Robert,  then  only  ten  years 
of  age.  When  a  mere  lad  of  sixteen,  Robert 
the  Stewart  led  his  retainers  to  llalidon  Hill 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  his  infant  uncle, 
David  II.,  against  the  usurper  Balliol.  After 
tho  death  of  successive  regents  ho  was  himself 
appointed  Regent  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ultimately 
overthrew  Balliol,  and  expelled  the  last  English 
garrison  from  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  David  II.,  he  ascended  the  throne  as 
King  Robert  II.,  and  fibm  this  time  the 
history  of  the  main  line  of  the  Stewarts  be- 
comes the  history  of  Scotland  and  need  not  be 
further  detailed.  Robert  II.  was  succeeded 
ly  Ins  son  Robert  III.,  and  he  by  the  live 
Jameses,  with  the  last  of  whom  the  legitimate 
male  issue  of  the  senior  line  failed. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  the 
fifth  James,  however,  happily  married  her 
cousin  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley.  the  heir- 
male  of  that  Sir  John  Stewart  who  fell  at  Fal- 
kirk in  1298._and  their  son,  King  James  VI.,  thus 
united  in  his  own  person  the  representation  of 
the  two  senior  lines  of  the  family— both  male 
and  female.  Legitimate  male  issue  of  the  later 
Royal  Stewarts  again  failed  on  the  deaths  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  and  hi*  brother  Prince 
Henry,  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  \ork,  and  the 
male  representation  of  the'  Stewarts  then 
reverted  to  another  descendant  of  Sir  John 
Stewart,  the  hero  of  Falkirk,  in  the  person  of 
tho  Earl  of  Galloway,  in  whose  family  it  re- 
mains. 

This  family,  originally  known  as  the  Stewarts 
of  Garlics,  is  a  younger  branch  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Darnley,  ancestors  of  the  Earls  and  Dukes 
of  Lennox,  King  James  VI.,  and  tin-  later 
Royal  Stewarts.  They  descend  from  Sir  Alan 
Stewart,  second  sou  of  the'  above  Sir  John 
Stewart  so  often  alluded  to,  and  from  them 
sprang  many  well-known  families  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  e.g.;  the  Lords  Bhuityre,  Mount- 
joy,  and  Blessinton,  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, the  Stewarts  of  Minto,  the  Baronets  of 
Fort  Stewart,  the  Stewarts  of  Fintalloeh,  Sham- 
bellie,  Physgill,  Glasserton,  llezilside,  etc  — 
J.  K.  Stewart  in  "Scottish  Country  Life  "  for 
March. 

Surnames, 
• 

Our  surnames  are  all  of  them  merely  nick- 
names in  tho  etymological  sense  of  the  word — 
convenient  or  comic  tags,  given  by  their  neigh- 
bours to  our  ancestors  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  centuries,  when  the  use  of  surnames 
became  customary.  Very  often  they  aroso  as 
nicknames  still  arise,  from  sonio  personal  pecu- 
liarity—something odd  or  offensive  in  character 
or  appearance.  Many  of  thoso  explain  them- 
selves;  others   which   Mr  Weekley   (in  "The 
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Romance  of  Names")  explains  for  us  are  Seely 
or  silly,  Grace  from  gras  or  fat,  Pauncefote, 
which  he  explains  as  belly-foot,  the  Scottish 
Cameron,  crooked-nose,  Campbell,  wry-mouth ; 
and  the  Irish  Kennedy,  or  ugly  head.  Or  the 
name  may  be  derived  from  a  favourite  oath, 
as  Pardoe,  from  "par  Dieu " ;  the  French 
Boieldieu,  God's  bowels;  or  the  good  old  names, 
now  obsolete,  of  Godmefetch,  or  Helpusgod. 
The  names  of  animals,  too,  are  a  frequent 
source.  Hogg  and  Bacon  are  familiar  to  us 
all;  Purcell  means  a  "  pourcel "  or  little  pig, 
and  Gait  and  Grice  are  from  dialect  words  with 
the  same  signification.  Others — the  Hawkes, 
the  Spekes,  the  Haggards — bear  the  names  of 
wild  birds,  and  some  of  us  have  wild  animals 
for  their  totems.  The  Roes  and  Rays  the  Does 
and  Pollards  come  from  the  deer  forest ;  the 
Tods  are  foxes,  and  the  Brocks,  and  sometimes 
the  Grays,  are  badgers. 

Other  families  have  acquired  surnames  like 
Pope,  King,  Bishop,  from  the  part  in  a  miracle 
play  acted  by  one  of  their  ancestors,  or  from 
the  feast  of  the  Church,  which  coincided  with 
his  birth;  in  the  names  Pace,  Pack,  Pascall, 
Pascoe  we  preserve  the  ancient  name  of  Easter ; 
Theophania  has  become  Tiffany,  and  Mr  Week- 
ley  derives  the  great  name  of  Pankhurst  from 
the  Pentecost.  But  thG  greater  part  of  our 
surnames  oome  to  us  from  the  occupations  of 
our  forefathers,  or  from  the  places  where  they 
lived.  We  have  Smiths,  Taylors,  Bakers,  and 
Brewers  in  abundance,  and  many  other  names 
from  farming  and  forestry,  from  domestic  ser- 
vice in  great  houses,  from  metalworkers,  and 
from  the  mediaeval  trade  in  wool.  Place-names, 
as  Mr  Weckley  points  out,  were  generally  ac- 
quired by  our  ancestors  from  the  places  they 
had  left ;  many  of  them  are  the  names  of  foreign 
towns  and/  countries— as  Peto  from  Poitou, 
Allenson  from  Alencon,  or  Bullen  from 
Boulogne.  Mr  Weekley  does  not  discuss 
Christian  names,  save  in  the  not  infrequent 
cases  whero  they  have  given  rise  to  patrony- 
mics. _  Perhaps  when  he  has  completed  the 
"Dictionary  of  English  Surnames"  on  which 
ho  is  now  engaged,  he  will  give  us  a  volume 
on  the  romance  of  Christian  names.  Surnames 
are  due  to  chance  or  malevolence  or  mild  fancy  ; 
but  Christian  names  are  the  expression  of 
human  wishes  and  ideals  and  dreams— and  than 
thoso  what  in  the  world  is  more  romantic  ?— 
"Times  Literary   Supplement,"   February  26. 

Ingersoll's  Poem  on  Bums. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  a  correspondent, 
"Wo  reprodi  ico  the  once  well-known  poem  en 
Burns  by  Colonel  Ingersoll,  the  American 
lecturer  and  orator — 

THE  BIRTIIPLACflS  OF  BURNS. 

Though  Scotland  boasts  a  thousand  names 

Of  patriot,  king,  and  peer, 
.The  noblest,  grandest  of  them  all 

Was  loved  and  cradled  here. 


Here  lived  the  gentle  peasant  prince. 

The  loving  cotter-king, 
Compared  with  whom  the  greatest  lord 

Is  but  a  titled  thing. 

"Pis  but  a  cot  roofed  in  with  straw, 

A  hovel  made  of  clay, 
One  door  shuts  out  the  snow  and  storm, 

One  window  greets  the  day. 
And  yet  I  stand  within  the  room, 

And  hold  all  thrones  in  scorn, 
For  here,  beneath  this  lowly  thatch, 

Love's  sweetest  bard  was  born. 

Within  the  hallowed  hut  I  feel 

Like  one  who  clasps  a  shrine — 
When  tho  glad  lips  at  last  have  touched 

The  something  deemed  divine. 
And  here  the  world  through  all  the  years, 

As  long  as  day  returns, 
Tho  tribute  of  its  love  and  tears 

Will  pay  to  Robert  Burns. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
Ayr,  August  19,  1878. 

The  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

The  Moir  Mortification. 
John  Moir,  Rector  of  West  Tinfield.  York- 
shire, mortified,  on  7th  August,  1736,  to  the 
Deacon  Convener,  etc.,  of  the  Trades  of  Aber- 
deen the  sum  of  £1000  Scots  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  tradesman's  son  as  a  bursar, 
preference  being  given  to  thoso  of  the  name  of 
Moir.  The  fund  has  been  administered  on 
lines  similar  to  the  Guild  Mortification.  The 
conditions  attaching  to  the  bequest  are  as 
under :  — 

Be  it  known  to  all  men  be  thir  present 
Letters  mo  William  Christ  all  Wright  Burgess 
of  Aberdeen  and  present  Master  of  the  Track's 
Ilospitall  Within  the  said  Burgh — Authoris'd 
and  Impower'd  To  grant  the  Bond  after  speci- 
fied Be  virtue  of  an  Act  of  tho  Convener  Court 
of  the  Trades  of  Aberdeen  of  tho  Date  of  thir 
presents — Forasmuch  as  Mr  John  Moir  Rector 
of  West  Tinfield  In  the  North  Rideing  of  the 
County  of  York-  Hath  from  a  Principall  of 
Charity  And  as  a  "mark  of  his  regard  for  tho 
Town  qf  Aberdeen  The  place  of  his  nativity 
And  for  tho  Tradesmen  and  Tradesmen's  Sons 
livein-g  within  the  same  Instantly  Pay'd  and 
Delivered  to  mo  the  sum  of  One  thousand 
pounds  scots  money  Mortified  by  the  said  Mr 
John  Moir  And  appointed  to  bo  settl'd  and  the 
annual  rent  thereof  Given  and  apply'd  in 
manner  undfanYjritten.  L.ikoas  1  the  said 
William  Ch'ristall  15e  the  tenor  hereof  Bind  and 
Oblige  me  and  my  Successors  In  I  he  above 
office  To  Settle  and  Lend  out  the  above  sum 
of   Ono  Thousand  pounds  soots  money  once 
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betwixt  the  Date  of  thir  presents  and  the  Feast 
and  Term  of  Martimas  next  to  come  upon 
annualrent  and  unexceptionable  security  And 
keep  and  oontinue  the  same  upon  annualrent 
and  unexceptionable  security  in  all  time  there- 
after And  to  give  and  apply  the  annualrent 
thereof  yearly  from  that  time  furth  Towards 
the  support  and  mailt  in  anoe  of  a  Philosophy 
Purser  at  the  Marisohall  College  of  Aberdeen 
Each  of  those  Pursers  to  have  the  benefitc  of 
the  forsaid  Burse  for  the  space  of  four  years 
from  and  after  the  time  of  their  entry  thereto 
at  least  for  so  much  of  that  time  as  they 
shall  happen  to  continue  Students  at  the  fore- 
said College  And  to  be  all  and  every  one  of 
them  Tradesmen.;  Sons  within  the  Burgh  of 
Aberdeen  And  whose  Fathers  either  then  are 
or  have  been  Freemen  within  the  6aid  Burgh 
And  with  preference  still  to  such  of  the  name 
of  Moir  as  shall  happen  to  be  qualified  and 
make  application  for  the  benefitc  of  the  above 
Burse  Providing-  all  ways  Bikeas  it  is  hereby 
specially  provided  and  dcclar'd  That  in  case  it 
6haU  happen  at  any  time  after  the  time  at 
which  the  foresaid  Mortification  is  appointed 
to  take  place  That  there  is  no  Tradesmans  Son 
qualified  and  applying  for  the  Benefitc  of  the 
above  Burse  Then  and  in  that  case  The  Patrons 
of  the  foresaid  Burse  shall  have  Liberty  and 
are  hereby  Authoriz'd  and  Impower'd  To  give 
out  and  apply  Such  of  the  annualronts  of  the 
foresaid  Principal!  sum  as  shall  happen  to  fall 
duo  durirug  the  vacancy  of  the  foresaid  Burse 
Towards  the  support  and  mantinance  of  one 
or  more  Poor  decay'd  Tradesmen  Burgers 
within  the  said  Burgh  But  with  preference 
likewise  in  that  case  to  such  of  the  name  of 
Moir  as  are  objects  of  Charity  and  Applying 
for  the  benefitc  of  the  foresaid  Mortification 
Reserving  nevertheless  To  the  said  Mr  John 
Moir  The  patronage  of  the  foresaid  Mortifica- 
tion during  all  the  days  of  his  Lifetime  But 
has  Appointed  Likeas  the  said  Mr  John  Moir 
hereby  Constitutes  and  Appoints  the  Deacon 
Convener  of  the  Trades  of  Aberdeen  the  Seven 
Deacons  of  the  above  Trades  And  Master  of 
the  Trades  Hospitall  within  the  said  Burgh  all 
for  the  time  being  Sole  constant  and  perpetual 
Patrons  of  the  foresaid  Mortification  in  all 
time  from  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said 
Mr  John  Moir  Yet  with  power  to  James  Moir 
of  Stoneywood  and  his^  heirs  Upon  the  death  of 
the  said  Mr  John  Moir  and  in  all  time  there- 
after To  call  for  the  Patrons  Accounts  and  see 
that  the  foresaid  Mortification  bo  duly  manag'd 
and  the  annualrent  of  the  foresaid  Princlpall 
sum  apply'd  and  given  out  in  manner  above 
exprees'd  Lastly  it  is  hereby  Dcclar'd  That 
there  is  no  Burser  to  be  presented  to  the  fore- 
said Burse  Till  the  downsitting  of  the  College 
in  the  year  1737  Nor  even  then  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  but  in  the  precise  Terms  of  this 
present  Mortification  And  for  the  more  Security 
Wo  are  Content  and  Consent  Thir  presents  be 
Insert  and  Begistratc  in  the  Books  of  Oouneill 
and  Session  or  in  the  Shcrrif  Commissary  or 
Baillie  Court  Books  of  Aberdeen  Therein  to 


remain  for  preservation  And  to  that  effect 
Constitute  our 
Prors  In  Witness  whereof  (Written  upon 
stamped  paper  by  John  Forbes  Servant  to 
George  Keith  advocate  in  Aberdeen)  We  the 
said  Mr  John  Moir  And  William  Christall 
Have  both  subscriv'd  thir  presents  consisting 
of  this  and  the  two  preceding  Pages  As  also 
other  two  Copys  thereof  of  which  Three  Copys 
One  for  me  the  said  Mr  John  Moir  One  for 
the  Conveener  Deacons  and  Master  of  the 
Hospitall  and  One  for  the  said  James  Moir  All 
of  the  same  Tenor  and  Contents  And  all  sub- 
scriv'd  by  us  At  Aberdeen  this  7th  day  of 
August  1736  years  Before  Witnesses  The  said 
George  Keith  and  John  Forbes,  Writtcr  hereof. 

(Signed)  Jno.  Moke. 
(Signed)  William  Crystall. 

(Signed)  Geo.  Keith,  witnes. 
(Signed)  Joiix  Forbes,  witnes. 

(To  bo  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS, 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
May  1708. 

1  dito.—  -Given  to  my  wife  for  the  houso  use 
this  moneth,  12  libs.  ;  and  for  a.  botlo  of 
wine,  18  shil  £12  18  0 

3  dito. — For  litting  lyncing  to  my  new  sbote  of 
deaths   £1   0  0 

5  dito. — For  three  punds  Spanish  broune  to 
oolou.ro  my  fori;  stair,  15  shil.;  for  a  chapen 
more  of  lintsied  oylo,  142  shil.  ;  for  work- 
manship to  John  Krou,  2  libs  £3   9  6 

5  dito.— For  stuffing  tuo  little  round  steills, 
for  tacketts,  girding,  etc.,  15  shil  £0  15  G 

6  dito.— For  clock  strings,  etc.,  12  shil.  ;  and  to 
James  Hardie  for  some  worke  about  the 
house,  10  shil  £1   2  0 

15  dito. — For  a  quart  of  aquavitie,  1  lib.  14 
shil.  ;  for  7  pounds  cheise,  1  lib.  15 
shil  £3   9  0 

21  dito.— For  a  lofe  of  scugar,  weighting  5 
pounds  12  wnees,  at  92  shil  £2  13  6 

26  dito. — For  tuo  pairs  shous,  one.  pair  new 
slipers,  and  solleing  tuo  pairs — to  Win. 
Watt  £6  14  0 

27  dito. — For  four  payftts  brandie  to  James 
Brebner,  at  1  lib.  16  shil.  pr.  paynt...£7    4  0 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  this  moneth  of 
May   £3  10  0 

June  1708. 

1  dito. — Payt  Is  obeli  Beavcrley  her  wadgos 
from  Mertimis  last  to  Witsonday 
last  i  £5   0  0 

4  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  moneth   £13   9  0 
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9  dito. — Payt  my  sixt  pairt  of  our  four  half 
nets  mens  feis,  dew  at  this  term,'  qch.  is 
4  libs.  4J>  shii.  ;  and  to  John  Smith  in  pairt 
of  his  fei,  4  lib9. ;  and  to  the  foreman,  tuo 
merks   £9  11  2 

19  dito. — Payt  my  taxatione  for  my  heritage 
in  Abd.  from  Witsd.  1706  to  Witsd.  1707 
yeirs,  qch.  per  particular  discbairge  is  22 
libs,  9£  shil  £22   9  4 

21  dito. — For  tuelvo  steings  for  fatt  girds  from 
Tillefour  to  Alex.  Peirie   £l    4  0 

22  dito. — To  my  wife,  tuelve  libs.  Soots,  to 
buy  peits   £12   0  0 

24  dito— To  Patrick  Forbes  for  eght  old  doalls, 
etc.,  yt.  ho  left  in  house  mi  ate  no  11...  £2    2  0 

24  dito. —  To  my  wife  to  buy  butter,  |  ston, 
and  tuo  cheise   £3  15  0 

24  dito. — For  half  a.  6ton  and  half  a  pound 
wool!   £6   6  0 

26  dito. — I  payt  to  Jcane  Irving'  the  half  of 
the  tuo  hundered  pounds  qch.  I  was  resting 

her  sister  Anna   £100    0  0 

with  tuo  yeirs  and  one  halfs  @  rent  of  the 
heall  200  libs.,  and  gave  my  bond  to  Easter 
Irving  for  the  oyr  half,  qch.  is  £27  10  0 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  this  moneth  £2  15  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries, 

1071.  Lord  Pitsligo's  House. —Has  a  list  of 
tho  names  of  Lord  Pitsligo's  Horse  who  wore 
out  in  "  the  '45 "  been  published,  and  if  so, 
where? 

B, 

1072.  Balmobal  Old  House.— Can  any  reader 
give  the  history  of  the  old  house  or  castle  which 
was  demolished  when  the  present  Royal  resi- 
dence was  built?  The  old  house  seems  to  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  size  and  preten- 
sions, judging  by  an  old  print  of  it  with  which 
I  have  become  acquainted.  The  late  Queen 
Victoria  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  pretty  little  castle 
in  the  old  Scottish  style"  ("Leaves,  etc.",  p. 
101),  and  F.  P.  Humphrey,  in  "The  Queen  at 
Balmoral,"  says  that  it  was  "  a  picturesque 
old  affair  which  had  grown  up  into  its  more 
lordly  condition  from  a  farmhouse.''  Any 
information  as  to  its  period,  or  any  reference 
to  an  authoritative  description  of  it,  will  be 
appreciated. 

A.  M.  M. 


1073.  Allardyce  of  Dunnottar. — What  was 
the  date  of  his  purchase  of  this  estate?  By 
whom  was  Mr  Allardyce  succeeded.  Was  he 
related  to  the  Allardiees  of  Allardice,  and  to 
William  Allardyce,  merchant,  Aberdeen,  who 
mnriied  Miss  Ross  of  Am  age  in  1328? 

M. 


Hnswers- 


1063.  Alexander  Forbes,  Bailed:  of  Aber- 
deen.— This  Alexander  Forbes  was  buried  in 
St  Nicholas  Churchyard,  Aberdeen,  October  10, 
1597.  His-  sore  William  and  Robert  wore  ad- 
mitted himgesses  September  25.  1599;  David 
was  admitted  burgess  July  13,  1613:  and 
Alexander,  the  fourth  son,  was  admitted  bur- 
gess Juno  23,  1615.  Aberdeen  furnished  only 
one  ship — the  Nicholas — to  escort  King  James 
and  his  queen  back  to  Scotland.  The  crew 
consisted  of  30  mariners,  six  of  whom  were 
expert  pilot:;  the  ordnance  was  six  pieces  of 
cast  iron,  a  piece  called  the  falconn,  ami  an- 
other  the  ring  dog,  with  powder  and  shot;  the 
provisions  comprehended  eight  barrels  of  salt 
beef,  two  barrels  of  fresh  beef,  four  barrels  of 
oatmeal,  four  barrels  of  keeling',  one  barrel  of 
salmon,  one  barrel  of  butter,  twenty-four 
barrels  of  baked  oat-bread,  and  four  barrels  of 
white  biscuit;  the  liquors  on  board  were  one 
puncheon  of  claret,  six  puncheons  and  nineteen 
barrels  of  ale.  John  Collison,  baillie,  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief,  and  David  En.- 
deaucht  his  deputy;  and  £160  were  allowed 
them  for  contingent  charges.  The  whole  ex- 
pense to  the  community  amounted  to  £1600 
(equal  to  £200  stg.).  (Council  Register,  vol. 
xxxiii.,  pp.  593,  736.)  It  is  very  questionable  if 
Baillie  Forbes  had  anything'  whatever  to  do 
with  the  escort  stated,  notwithstanding  the 
extract  quoted  by  Major  W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 
If  lie  had,  it  could  only  have  been  as  substitute 
for  Baillie  Collison. 

C. 

1065.  A.  Brebner  and  Thomas  Leys. — A. 
Brcbner  was  Alexander  Brebner  of  Lcarney, 
merchant  and  manufacturer  in  Aberdeen,  and 
who  from  1805  to  1307  and  1813  to  1820  was  its 
provost.  Thomas  Leys  of  •  Glasgoforest,  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  in  Aberdeen,  and  who 
from  1797  to  1799  and  1803  to  1805  was  its 
provost,  was  brother-in-law  to  Brebner.  Both 
gentlemen  were  partners  in  the  firm  of  Leys, 
Masson,  and  Co.,  linen  thread  and  cloth  manu- 
facturers, at  Cordon's  Mills,  which  are  now- 
known  by  the  title  of  Crandhohn  Works. 

C. 
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No.  312.— April  17,  1914. 


The  Gslcomston  Volunteer  Pikemen. 

The  Grileomston  Pikemen,  one 'of  the  four 
volunteer  corps  formed  in  Aberdeen  in  1803, 
are  dealt  with  by  Mr  Donald  Sinclair  in  his 
"History  of  the  Aberdeen  Volunteers"  (pp. 
97,  107,  108,  111,  139).  They  consisted  of  two 
companies,  commanded  respectively  by  Captain 
Juiin^  Chalmers  (1741-1810),  -son  of  the  founder 
of  the  "Aberdeen  .Journal,"  and  Captain 
William  Patenson.  In  1806  their  title  uas 
changed  to  the  "  Gilicom&ton  Iduht  Infantry." 
In  the  muster  roll  of  December,  1806-Dccember, 
1807,  they  are  described  as  the  Gileomston 
Light  Infantry,  the  officers  then  being — 


L  ap: ain  William  I'ai.eison. 
Lieut.  Thomas  'Giordan, 
Ivnsign  Alexander  Ciumar. 


Captain  James  (  halniei  s. 
Lieut.  John  Clulenhead. 
Ensicrn  James  lteid. 


The. first  muster  preserved  at  the  Public  Re- 
cord ie  for  the  period  preceding  December  23, 
1503.  The  last  roll  is  for  the  period  December,, 
1807-Septem'ber,  1803.  when  the  corps  was 
abolished  and  transferred  to  the  1st  Aberdeen- 
shire Local  iMilitia,  Tho  first  roll  its  as  follows 
(P.R.O.;   W.O.  13;  4165)— 

Right  Company.  Lett  Company. 

Captain  William  Paterson.  '  Captain  James  Uliaim<?r.s 
Lieut.  John  Cadenhead.     1  Lieut.  Joan  Rae. 
Sergt.  Thoma.s  Davidson.      Ensign   John  Cfowie. 
Sergt.  Robert  Gray.  Serge.  John  Jessiman. 

Sergt.  Andrew  Holmes. 


Privates, 

James  Bsvllie. 
William  'Beriiec. 
C  eorge  Booth, 
John  Brand. 
Charge  Brace 
Joseph  Calder. 
James  Clark. 
Alexander  Cook. 
Saimuel  Copland. 
William  Davidson. 
James  Dawney. 
James  Dickie.* 
Joseph  Ditehfield. 
Robert  Duncan. 
(Jeorgo  Edward. 
James  Fiddes. 
Petea*  Foihes. 
William  Forbes. 
Alexander  Fowler. 
John  Fowler. 
William  Ualla. 
John  Gillan. 
(ieorgo  Gordon. 
S  imind  Goi'dion. 
Andrew  Gray. 
George  Henderson. 
Alexander  Hogg. 
John  Hunter. 
John  Johnston. 
"William  Johnston. 
James  Kilgour. 
James  Knowles. 
John  Laing. 


Privates. 

|  James  Abernethy. 
I  tjoorge  Anderson. 

TheiiuM  Barneltt. 
I  James  Borne. 
I  Andrew  Be\  erley. 
I  William  Brand. 
|  Andrew  Burns. 

JaiiM's  Cook. 
I  John  i)a\  idson. 
j  James  Diaek. 

John  D'omdd. 
I  Alexander  Douglas, 
j  Peter  Klim.lie,  1. 
I  Peter  Klmslie,  2- 

Jolm  England. 

John  Farquha.r. 

Jolin  Ferris. 

William  Fyte. 
j  William  Ga'lla. 
i  John  (Jalloway. 
I  John  Gerard. 

Robert  Gray. 
|  James  Urcig. 
I  John  Harrison. 
I  John  Hunter. 
I  John  Imray. 
!  John  Ironside. 

James  Keith. 

Andrew  Tjeys. 

Francis  M'Conaeh. 

William  Maohray. 

James  Maolde. 

Donald  Maeleod. 


William  Lessel. 
John  Maedonald. 
Alexander  Macgregor. 
James  M'Kenzie. 
James  Marshall. 
William  Mather. 
Alexander  Mayor. 
Alexander  Mennie. 
John  Mennie. 
James  Milne 
William  Moiison. 
Nailur. 
Philip. 
Philip. 
Reid. 
n  Riddel. 
Ross, 
tfc.  • 


Thomas) 
Andrew 
<  ■'  Barge 
William 
Donalds 
William 
Jolm  Se 


James  Shepherd. 
William  Shepheid. 
Arthur  Simpson. 
William  Str.ach.an. 
James  Sturrock. 
William  Willow 
Alexander  Wood. 
George  Mood. 


|  Jolm  Mair. 

j  James  Marr. 

!  William  Matthews. 

Peter  Meldrum. 
j  George  Milne, 
i  John  Nairn. 

James  Rae. 

Alexander  Reid. 
;  William  Reid. 
,  James  Robb 

Ueorge  Ro)>erLson. 
1  James  Robertson. 
1  Alexander  Seoigie. 

Lawrence  Shirras. 
i  Alexander  Silver. 

Joseph  Silver. 

William  Sim. 
:  Aulbert  Smith. 
|  John  Straohan. 
i  Donald  Stuart, 
i  Alexander  Taylor. 
;  John  Webster, 
j  Ceorgo  Wilson. 
|  John  Wilson. 
;  John  Wiw. 


J.  M.  B. 


Curious  Stones  in  Seaton  Dykes. 

Since  asking  a  query  about  a  circular  etono 
having  incited  on  it  a  five-pointed  star  em- 
bedded in  the  wall  of  Oldmachar  Churchyard 
("  A.  J.  X.  and  Q.,"  Xo.  286— October  10,  1913), 
my  attention  bas  been  directed  to  a  couple  of 
stonea  in  the  wall  enclosing  the  policies  of 
8;;>ton  llon.se,  moro  familiarly  known  as  the 
Seaton  Dykes,  on  the  way  from  Don  Street  to 
tho  old  Bridge  of  Don.  They  arc  very  near 
to  one  another,  about  50  or  60  paces  north- 
ward from  the  back  gate  leading  to  Seaton 
House,  just  where  the  wall  bonds  slightly,  and 
not  far  from  the  farmhouse  of  Mains  of  Seaton. 
One  of  them  is  almost  identical  with  the  stone 
in  the  churchyard  wall,  only  the  star  has  seven 
points-  instead  of  five.  The  other  stone  has  a 
cross  incised  on  it,  but  the  stone  is  placed 
horizontally  in.  the  wall  instead  of  vertically, 
and  a  .part  of  it  is  apparently  broken  off. 

Whence  those  stones?  I  am  afraid  no  answer 
is  now  obtainable.  The  conjecture  may  bo 
hazarded,  however,  that  they  had!  'been  tak-m 
from  tho  Cathedral,  or  mayhap  from  the 
Bishop's  Palace.  We  learn  from  Mr  A.  M. 
Munro  's  "  Records  of  Old  Aberdeen  "  that 
"tin.'  wholl  stones  in  the  churchy  card "  were 
apparently  disposed  of  in  1702,  and  these  may 
have  included  part  of  the  Avails  of  the  choir 
removed  by  Cromwell's  troops  in  1654,  or  the 
walls  of  the  transepts  ruined  by  the  fall  of  the 
great  steeple  in  1688.  There  is  a  house  in  Don 
Siroet  which  is  obviously  built  with  Cathedral 
stones,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose,  in  the 
lamentable  philistinism  of  the  Reformation  era, 
that  ornamental  stones  from  either  the 
Cathedral  or  the  Palace  were  built  into  ordinary 
walls.  ■  " 

Q 
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The  Late  Duke  of  Fife's  Pictures- 

The  Princess  Royal  has  in  her  possession  some 
rare  examples  of  the  work  of  old  masters,  both 
foieign  and  English,  which  are  not  well  known 
to  the  publio  nor  easily  accessible  to  view. 
They  were  the  property  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Fife,  and  thoso  we  mention  in  this  notice  were 
tho  .genie  of  the  Duff  House  collection,  which 
was  broken  up  in  1906,  when  the  Duke  presented 
Duff  House  and  the  adjoining  grounds  to  the 
citizens  of  Banff  and  Macduff.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's  fine  portraits  of  Mrs  Abington  and 
jjean,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  had  many  years 
previously  been  removed  to  his  London 
residence. 

The  most  precious  of  the  [xicturcs  retained 
by  tho  Duke  were  purchased  through  the  zeal 
of  James,  the  second  earl.  As  these  had  not 
changed  hands  for  above  a  century,  during 
which  the  marketable  value  of  old  masters  has 
steadily  risen,  it  i%  impossible  to  estimate  their 
worth  with  accuracy. 

Tho  most  interesting  picture  from  a  con- 
noisseur's point  of  view  is  "  A  Philosopher,"  by 
Quentin  Matsys.  Thig  picture  is  a  harmonious 
study  of  the  figure  of  an  old  alchemist  in  his 
"  den  "  and  of  the  still  life  which  usually  fills 
such  a  room.  Tho  philosopher,  pausing  from 
the  composition  of  a  treatise,  appears  as  if  in 
meditation  as  to  what  else  he  is  to  write,  whilst 
his  finger  rests  on  a  skull  which  he  has  been 
examining.  The  smoothness  of  technique 
which  characterises  the  painting  is  truly  won- 
derful, and  the  colours  are  still  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. 

A  pretty  story  hangs  round  it.  Matsys,  the 
blacksmith  of  Antwerp,  whose  wrought  iron 
well  is  one  of  the  sights  of  that  city,  aspired  to 
the  hand  of  an  artist's  daughter,  Alyt  von 
Tuylt,  whose  father  would  only  give  her  in 
marriage  to  a  painter.  "A  Philosopher"  and 
"  Tho  Misers,"  which  hangs  in  the  royal  col- 
lection at  Windsor,  are  the  two  pictures  which 
won  Matsys  his  longed-for  bride.  The  popular 
idea  that  the  lady  was  Rubcns's  daughter  is  a 
mistake,  as  Matsys  was  born  at  Louvain  in  1466. 
dying  at  Antwerp  in  1531,  whilst  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  only  saw  the  light  in  1577.  The  story 
that  love  made  Matsys  a  painter  appears  to  be 
eorcct  as  he  wrote  on  his  own  portrait,  "  Pic- 
torem  mo  fecit  amor."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  two  pictures  are  his  finest  productions. 
.    .    .    .—"Sphere,"  28th  February. 

The  Gordons  of  Coldwells. 

Mr  J.  M.  Bulloch  has  had  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  (for  private  circulation  only), 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Gordons  of  Ooldwclls, 
Ellon,"  a  series  of  papers  he  contributed  to 
the  "  Bucban  Observer "  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  The  pamphlet  materially 
affects  Sonne  statements  regarding  this  family 
that  appear  in  Pratt's  "Buehan"  (1901  edition). 


Tho  Coldwells  Gordons  are  a  branch  of  the 
Nethermuir  family,  who  in  turn  were  a  brancft 
of  the  Gordons  of  Haddo.  David  Gordon,  the 
first  of  Nethermuir,  had  a  son  Ja'mes,  who  be- 
came proprietor  of  Knaven.  James  had  a  son 
John,  who  began  his  career  in  Tillydesk,  in 
the  parish  of  Ellon,  not  far  from  Coldwells, 
and  came  into  possession  of  Coldwells  in  1643. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander ; 
Alexander  >by  his  son,  also  named  Alexander 
(died  1759) ;  and  tho  second  Alexander  by  his 
son  Patrick  (died  1763).  Patrick  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew,  Fabian  Gordon,  who-e  father 
had  emigrated  to  Poland.  He  was  an  officer 
in  tho  Polish  Cavalry.  Ho  sold  Coldwells  in 
1783  to  James  Keay,  writer,  Edinburgh,  and 
laird  of  Snaigow,  for  £1650.  Nobody  knows 
what  became  of  Fabian  Gordon  or  whether  ho 
married.  The  Coldwells  Gordon  family  is  now 
represented  by  Franz  A.  Th.  J.  von  Gordon, 
a  life  member  of  th0  Prussian  Herrenhaus, 
who  resides  at  Easkowitz,  in  West  Prussia. 
He  is  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  the  second  proprietor,  who  went 
to  Poland  in  1700.  The  most  notable  memlber 
of  the  family  Avas  John  Gordon,  a  son  of  tho 
first  laird.  He  was  appointed  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Galloway  in  1688,  but  at  the  Revolu- 
tion he  followed  JoJmos  II.  to  Ireland,  and 
was  made  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin. 
He  subsequently  went  to  Pome,  abjured  Pro- 
testantism, and  became  a  Catholic  priest. 

The  Most  Famous  Song. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  douibt  whatever  that 
the  most  famous  song  in  the  world,  judged  by 
its  'being  known  in  the  most  lands  and  by  the 
niosc  varied  nations,  and  by  its  being  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  widely  sung  ditties  ever 
known,  is  that  which  has  for  its  first  line, 
"  Malboixmgh  s'en  va-t-en  guerre;"  which,  if 
wo  were  to  give  the  English  version  of  it, 
instead  of  the  older  French  words,  would  bo, 
"  Marlborough  goes  away  to  the  war." 

lint  you  csay,  That  the  most  famous  song  in 
tho  world?  Why,  we  must  be  dreaming!  We 
never  even  heard  of  it  !  What  about  our  grand 
old  "Home.  Sweet  Home"?  What  about  "God 
Save  the  King"?  What  about  "  Auld  Lang 
Syno"?  And  what  about  the  "Marseillaise"? 
Why,  we've  known  and  sung  these  all  our  lives, 
so  to  speak,  and  they  are  heard  in  every 
country;  whereaa,  that  song  you've  just 
mentioned — bless  us,  we  don't  even  know  the 
first  line  of  it ! 

Yes,  it  does  sound  funny,  doesn't  it?  But 
wait  till  you've  read  this;  then  we'll  see  what 
you  say!  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  you 
took  any  hundred  people  in  England,  and  asked 
them  what  was  the  most  famous  and  bent- 
known  song  in  the  world,  they  would  all  select 
one  of  the  four  you  yourself  spoke  of  jutsl  now. 

Tho  Scotsman  would  swear  by  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  and  would  have  some  ^ood  reason  on 
his  side;   tho  Englishman  would  probably  go 
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eolid  for  a Home,  Sweet  Home,"  finding  the 
Scotsman  willing  to  put  that  second  ;  the 
Frenchman  would  plump  for  the  "Marseillaise"  ; 
whilst  'both  the  English  and  the  Stoots  would 
acknowledge  that  the  great  French  song  might 
well  claim  high  place. 

But  nobody,  not  a  single  man  out  of  all  the 
hundred,  unless  he  were  a  specially  knowing 
person,  would  ever  venture  to  suggest  that 
"  Alarlborough "  was  the  most  famous,  the* 
most  widely  known,  the  most  often  sung,  and 
had  by  far  the  most  glorious  traditions  amongst 
all  the  songs  of  the  world's  many  and  varied 
countries.  Yet  it  unquestionably  is  so ;  and 
that  you've  acknowledged  yourself  many  a 
time,  though  you've  not  known  it!  Yes,  yen 
have!  For,  1  repeat  again,  there  has  never 
been  ouch  a  popular  song  as  "  Malbrook,"  and 
you  yourself  have  agreed  to  this  often  and 
often  when  yon  have  Ming  so  enthusiastically 
and  heartily  the  song's  splendid  refrain:  — 

For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
And  so  say  all  of  us  ! 

— George  A.  W.ade  in  "Chambers's  Journal" 
for  March. 

How  Bannockburn  Was  Really 
Fought. 

A  good  many  seem  to  have  settled  in 
their  minds  that  Bannockburn  was  fought 
in  a  particular  place  in  a  particular-  way, 
and  must  have  it  so  at  all  costs.  It 
appears  to  them  as  a  sort  of  Waterloo. 
Without  enlarging  upon  their  individual  differ- 
ences, it  may  be  said  for  them  that  they  con- 
ceive Bruce's  task  to  have  been  to  stop  the 
English  from  reaching  Stirling  Castle;  they 
therefore  plant  his  forces  in  a  line  across  the 
s  .nth  end  of  the  New  Park  with  the  Bannock- 
burn  in  front  and  the  English  beyond,  both 
forces  thus  extending  east  and  west  and  facing 
north  (English)  and  south  (Scots).  The  Eng- 
lish then  make  successive  charges  upon  the 
Scots  in  position.  To  get  the  ''cramping" 
and  make  defeat  plausible,  two  bogs  am  re- 
suscitated in  front  of  the  Scottish  position, 
features  of  which  neither  Scots  nor  English 
chroniclers,  who  are  usually  pretty  interested 
in  Scottish  bogs,  give  the  slightest  hint;  till, 
what  between  pitting  the  whole  Scottish  force 
"  to  the  very  flanks  of  the  army,''  as  Professor 
Oman  has  it,  or  "  the  ground  between  the  two 
bogs,  and  also  the  hard  hind  opposite  the  right 
of  his  line,"  with  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  one  is 
puzzled  to  see  Iioav  the  English  horse  ever  got 
near  the  Scots  at  al!. 

Moreover,  the  question  would  occur  to  any 
one:  if  things  were  so,  was  there  not  a  way 
round?  It  does  occur  to  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
who  responds  that,  beyond  the  mile  of  front 
he  has  chosen,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  banks 


of  the  burn  "  are  precipitous  and  impassable 
by  cavalry."  Then  how  did  Clifford  get  his 
large  body  of  mounted  men  across  and  canmly 
too?  Where  three  hundred  could  go  so  easily, 
three  thousand  could,  as  Barbour  and  Gray  say 
they  did.  The  same  query  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  writing  as 
a  geographer,  and  he  declares — "Across  the  im- 
passable bogs  and  sheets  of  water  of  the  Carse, 
r.lio  huge  army  of  Edward  could  not  march." 
It  is  only  another  example  of  the  difliculties 
of  interpretation  which  beset  us  that  Sir 
Archibald,  before  coming  to  this  decision,  has 
just  quoted  the  lines  of  Barbour,  which  state 
that  the  English  did  actually  pass  on  to  the 
Cialrsc  bv  bridging  the  pools. 

With  the  erroneous  representation  of  the 
main  battle  goes  a  casual  treatment  of  the 
two  all-important  engagements  of  the  day  be- 
fore. The  advance  of  the  English  van  to  the 
Entry  reduced  by  Professor  Hume  Brown 
to  a  duel  between  Bruce  and  De  Bohun  "under 
circuin&ttinces  which  iaro  variously  described." 
Reference  to  what  I  have  said  on  this  affair 
will  s'how  facts  that  arc  thus  overlooked;  it 
is  an  English  chronicler  of  the  reign  who  tells 
that  in  it  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  commander 
of  the  English  van,  was  unhorsed.  The  same 
minimising  of  the  episode  appears  with  writers 
in  general,  and  so  a  most  significant  repulse  of 
an  English  column  degenerates  to  a  personal 
affair  of  arms.  If  the  matter  is  thought 
worthy  of  acceptance,  it  should  surely  bo  taken 
as  a  whole.  The  "  various  descriptions  "  are 
simply  the  Scottish  and  English  points  of  view; 
the  essential  is  that  there  was  a  general  en- 
gagement, in  which  "many  (English)  while 
following  up  the  Scots  are  slain." 

As  aguin-t  all  this  I  offer  the  account  set 
out  in  the  preceding  pages,  based  upon  four 
authorities  of  the  same  century,  of  which  the 
"  Vita  Edwardi  Sooundi  "  is  not  later  than  c. 
1325;  the  author  of  the  "  Laneroost  Chron- 
icle "  (c.  1346)  says  he  lias  had  his  informa- 
tion from  a  trustworthy  person  who  was  pre- 
sent; the-  "  Scala'eronica "  is  the  work  of  an 
Eauelish  soldier  [Cray],  whose  father  was  cap- 
tured by  Randolph's  men,  and  who,  writing 
while  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle  (1355-7), 
confesses  to  have  used  chronicles  of  the  battle 
in  the  library  there ;  u.nd  "  The  Bruce "  is  of 
1376,  embodying,  we  may  fairly  infer,  both 
personal  alccounts  and  matter  such  as  Gray 
used.  And,  once  we  grasp  the  key,  these  ac- 
counts fit  into  each  other,  and,  obviously,  each 
from  its  own  point  of  view  tells  the  .same  story, 
which  is  this.  • 

On  Sunday  the  eager  English  host  discharged 
two  attack's  on  the  Pcots,  one,  which  Randolph 
destroyed,  by  the  Carse  road,  and  one  at  the 
entry  to  the  Park,  which  was  repulsed  by 
Bruce's  brigade.  Bruce  had  expressly  prepared 
for  such,  and  so  far  was  confining  himself  to 
the  defensive.  That  night  the  English  crossed 
into  the  Carse,  and  there,  next  morning,  were 
attacked  by  the  Roots,  now  taking  the  offensi\e. 
In  a  sense  there  had  been  a  change  of  front  and 
plan,  consequent  on  the  foolish  move  and  the 
disheartening  of  the  English  by  their  two  pre- 
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vious  repulses.  The  "pots"  and  the  Park, 
and  all  the  rest,  were  now  at  the  back  of  the 
Scots,  as  the  Forth  was  at  the  back  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  out-manoeuvred  and  out-fought. 
Voila  tout. 

And  hero  let  me  say  that,  though  I  had  in- 
dependently come  to  my  conclusions  from  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  the  evidence,  and  though  his 
account  is  in  other  respects  seriously  defective, 
I  am  glad  to  find  myself,  at  one  important 
stage,  in  agreement  with  Lord  Hailes.  He, 
following  Barbour,  "  after  having  examined 
the  ground,"  lays  out  the  Scottish  front  "pretty 
nearly  upon  the  line  of  the  present  turnpike 
road  from  Stirling  towards  Kilsyth";  that  is, 
as  I  do,  at  right  angles  to  the  commonly-ac- 
cepted position,  which  he  expressly  refuses. 
But  Hailes  allots  this  to  both  days,  when 
Barbour  shoidd  have  kept  him  right;  the  first 
day's  position  was  in  the  Park,  the  second  day's 
action  on  the  Carse. — "  The  Battle  of  Bannock- 
burn,"  by  W.  M.  Mackenzie. 

The  Law  of  Gavelkind. 

Great  sympathy  will  be  felt  with  the  men  of 
Kent  who,  headed  by  Lord  Northbourne,  waited 
on  Lord  Ilaldane  the  other  day  with  the  humlble 
petition  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  assist 
thmi  to  prevent  the  menaced  supersession  of 
the  law  of  gavelkind.  This  is  a  peculiarly 
Kentish  law  which  as  far  bitck  as  1707  was 
de-scribed  as  follows: — "The  privileges  of 
gavelkind  belonging  to  this  Country  (Kent)  a*e 
threefold— 1.  The  Heirs  Male  share  all  the 
Lands  alike.  2.  The  Heir  is  at  15  at  full  Age  to 
soil  or  alienate.  3.  Tho'  the  Father  were  con- 
victed of  treason  .  .  yet  the  Son  enjoys  Iks 
Inheritance."  The  custom  of  gavelkind  dates 
back  to  tho  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
deputation  expressed  their  regret  that  is  should 
bo  passing  away.  They  found  a  sympathetic 
hearer  in  Lord  Ilaldane,  who  vowed  that  he 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  those  Avho  were 
looking  after  the  old  traditions  of  the  country. 
So  under  the  circumstances  there  is  ground  for 
hoping  that  this  interestine  and  ancient  law 
will  be  maintained.  Perhaps  it  is  best  known 
to  the  general  reader  bv  a  fine  passage  in 
Fuller's  "Worthies" — "Every  County  had  a 
Child's  portion,  as  if  God  in  some  sort  observed 
Gaval-kind,  in  the  distribution  of  his  favours." — 
"•Country  Life,"  31st  January. 

Some  Scottish  Epigrams, 

TOLBOOTH  OF  EDINBURGH. 
The  following  lines  wore  written  on  the  wall 
of  the  old  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  quoted 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    The  author  is  unknown. 
A  prison  is  a  house  of  care, 

A  place  where  none  may  thrive ; 
A  touchstone  true  to  try  a  friend, 

A  grave  for  one  alive. 
Sometimes  a  place  of  right, 

Sometimes  a  placo  of  wrong ; 
Sometimes  a  place  of  rogues  and  thieves, 
And  honest  men  among-. 


ON  SCOTSMEN  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY. 
Indians  assert  that,  wheresoe'er  they  roam, 
If  slain,  they  reach  again  their  native  home. 
If  every  nation  held  this  maxim  right, 
Not  English  bread  would  make  a  Scotsman 
fight. 

— Anon. 

(From  "  A  Collection  of  Epigrams,"  dated 
1707.)  It  was  m  a  similar  spirit  of  satire  that 
Cleveland  introduced  into  a  poem  the  following 

couplet  :  — 

Had  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changed 
his  doom  : 

Not  forced  him   wander,  but  compell'd  him 
home. 

ON  THE  SAME. 

I  wonder'd  not  when  I  was  told 
The  venal  Scot  his  country  sold: 
I  rather  very  much  admire 
How  he  could  ever  find  a  buyer! 

(From  Nichol's  "Select  Collection  of  Poems'.") 

TWO  RIVERS. 
Tweed  said  to  Till, 
"  What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still'/" 

Till  said  to  Tweed, 
"Though  ye  rin  vvi'  speed, 
And  I  rin  slaw, 
Whar  ye  droon  ae  man, 
I  droon  twa." 

— Anon. 

DUCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

(On  Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  declining  to  go 
to  a  waterng-place,  as  being  vulgar  and  dull.) 

"Vulgar   and   dull!"     You'll  therefore  stay 
away  ! 

That  is,  methinks,  as  if  the  sun  should  say, 
"A  cold,  dark  morning:  I'll  not  rise  to-day." 

—Anon. 

ON  THE  BANKS  AND  PAPER  CREDIT 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

To  tell  us  why  banks  thus  in  Scotland  obtain, 
Requires   not   the   head   of    a   Newton  or 
Napier  ; 

Without  calculation,  the  matter's  quite  plain — 
Where  there's  plenty   of   rags,   voti'11  find 
plenty  of  paper. 

— Anon. 

ON  SCOTTISH  FRUGALITY. 

It  seems  that  the  Scots 
Turn  out  much  better  shots 
At  long  distance  than  most  of  the  Englishmen 
*»re ; 

But  this  we  all  knew 
That  a  Scotsman  could  do — 
Make  a  small  piece  o!f  metal  go  awfully  far. 
—  Charles  Shirley  Brooks,  in  "Punch." 
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ON  SCOTTISH  WE  A  TITER. 

'Scotland!  thy  weather's  like  a  modish  wife: 
Thy  winds  and  ruin  for  ever  are  wi't  strife. 
Like  theo,  the  termagents  their  blus-tering  try, 
And,  when  they  can  no  longer  scold,  they  cry. 

— Aaron  Hill. 

ON  SCOTSMEN  AND  "  GOOD  WORKS." 
There's  this  to  say  about  the  Scotch 

(So  bother  bannocks,  braes,  and  birks) : 
They  can't  produce  a  decent  watch. 

For  Calvinist.s  despite  good  works. 

—Charles  Shirley  Brooks,  in  "Punch." 

A  JACOBITE  TOAST. 
Cod   bless  the  King!    Cod  bless  the  Faith's 
Defender ! 

Cod  bless — no  harm  in  blessing — the  Pretender  ! 
Who  that  Pretender  is,  and  who  that  King1 — 
God  bless  us  all! — is  quite  another  thing. 

— Dr  John  Byrom. 

R.  Murdoch  Lawrance. 

The  Rev,   Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

The  Moir  Mortification — (Continued). 
Dr  Moir  visited  Aberdeen  in  connection  with 
the  handing  over  of  his  mortification,  when  the 
Trades  rose  to  the  occasion,  not  only  by  arrang- 
ing his  admission  as  a  burgess,  but  for  his 
portrait  in  oils  being  painted  bv  Mr  John  Alex- 
ander, at  the  price  of  £6  net.  Considerable 
conviviality  had1  been  indulged  in,  and  at  the 
Doctor's  departure  a  mounted  escort  accom- 
panied him  for  six  miles.  The  following  arc 
the  expenses  incurred  on  the  occasion:  — 


For  Dr  Moir's  burgiess  ticket,  a  curi- 
ous walnut  box    £5  10  0 

Oash  spent  with  Dr  Moir  at  several 
times,  and  for  wino  at  receiving  his 

Mortif   25    7  6 

For  8  horses  hire,   and  spent  with 
Convener  and  several  of  the  Trades 
at  convoying  him  6  miles  homeward     8    5  0 
For  putting  his  name  on  the  Broad...     1  16  0 
Mr  Alexander,  Painter,  for  his  Pic- 
ture   72   0  0 

Mr  Keith  [George  Keith,  advocate] 
and  his  servant,  and  for  stamp 
paper,  and  for  hi6  pains  at  writing 

3  copies  of  his  Mortif   44   2  0 

Spent  at  clearing  him    8    2  6 

For  ringing-  the  bell    0  12  0 

Per  incidents  at  managing  the  Charge     9    0  0 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
July  1708. 

1  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth   '.  £13  10  0 

5  dito.— To  Robert  Moore  for  fourteinc  bolls 
of  coalls,  at  2  lib.  2  shil.  per  boll,  is  tuentie 
nyne  pounds,  eight  shillings;  and  for  cariagc 
of  them,  2  libs.  16  shil.,  3s  £32    4  0 

6  dito. — For  four  ells  fustcn  to  my  wife,  at 
12  shil.  per  ell,  is  2  libs.  8  shil. ;  and  for  three 
ells  Scots  musselen  to  her,  at  18  shil.  per 
ell,  is  2  libs.  14  shil.,  makes  £5    2  0 

10  dito. — For  weaveing  nynteine  oils  of  groff 
dor  nick,  to  my  wife   £2    0  0 

15  dito. — For  a  stono  of  butter  and  tuo  cheise 
to  Alexr.  Tennant   £4  13  0 

lfi  dito. — For  seaven  ells  and  ane  hallf  of 
linnen,  .at  15  ififh.il.  pr.  ell,  to  my  wife, 
is   £5  12  6 

19  diro. — For  a  chopper,  etc.,  18  shil.  ;  for 
makeing  and  penteing  a  chess  broad,  11 
shil.,  is   £i   g  o 

20  dito.— Given  my  wife  to  buy  peits  and  Pin- 
to the  house  use  £6    0  0 

26  dito.— Given  my  wife  to  buy  peits  and  fin- 
to  the  house  use  £6   0  0 

30  dito. — For  one  stone  ten  pounds  weight  of 
butter,  7  libs-.  3  shil.,  and  for  cheise  to  the 
house  ur.e  the  sd.  clay,  2  libs.  19  shil., 
ii   £10   2  6 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy  £2  10  0 

Agust  1703. 

3  dito.— Given  my  wife  for  the  uso  of  the 
house  this  moneth   £12  15  0 

7  dito.— Payt  to  Win.  Phans  for  makeing  and 
furnishing  cloathy  to  mo   £11  12  0 

9  dito.— For  ane  ell  fusten  to  mako  out  a 
sarcot,  13  shil.  ;  for  makeing  it,  7 
shil  £1   0  0 

12  dito.—  For  a  stone  and  a  pound  butter,  to 
Alexr.  Clenie   £4  13  6 

13  A.gust.— Payt  for  tuentie  five  loads  of  peits, 
five  merks   £3    6  8 

17  dito. — For  a  tag:g  and  a  yird  to  my  saidle, 
6  shil.  ;  and  for  nyne  discons  corks,  ~15  shil., 
is   £1    1  0 

17  dito.— For  tuentie  ells  linnen  to  be  six  shirts 
to  my  selfe   £12    6  8 

20  dito.— Payt  Patrick  Goudie,  1  lib.,  for  a 
moneth  and  ane  halfs  worke  03  foreman  in 
the  Midchingie  this  present  yeir  £1    0  0 

27  dito.— For  a  pair  shous,  to  Wm 
Watt   £2   4  6 

27  dito.— For  weavoing-  sixteine  ells  temmie  for 
a  new  bed,  1  lib.  18  shil.  ;  and  for  six  ells 
temmie  to  the  sd.  bed,  at  9  shil  per  ell  is 
2  libs.  13  shil   £4  u  q 
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27  dito. — For  litting  lyneing  to  my  wifes  ryde- 
ing  hood,  etc.,  12  shil.  ;  and  for  a  tobaeo 
box  and  a  home  combe  to  myself e,  7  shil.. 
is   £0  19  0 

27  dito. — For  four  paynts  of  brandie,  at  1  lib. 
10  shil.  per  paynt,  is   £6   0  0 

28  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  the 
income inff  moneth  of  'September...  £12    0  0 

Spent  in  this  moncth  of  Agust  of  pocket, 
moy   £2  10  0 

30  Agust  1708. — I  went  to  Aberordor  to  see  my 
sister.  I  was  six  nights  with  her,  and  four 
nights  on  the  rode  goeing  and  oomoing,  qch. 
cost  me  per  account  7  libs.  17  shil.  for  hoi's 
hayer;  11  ehil.  sp.  on  the  road;  2  libs.  14 
shil.  drink  moy..  is   £17    3  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1074.  DUGUIDS  OF  AlTCHINIIOVE,  AND  LUMS- 
DEXiS  OF  MAIDLAB  AND  OUSHNIE. — I  should  be 
grateful  for  the  loan  of  family  trees  giving  the 
descent  of  these  two  old  Aberdeenshire  fami- 
lies, and  in  the  case  of  the  Lumsdens  showing 
their  connection  with  the  Thomas  Lumsden 
who  is  stated  to  have  come  from  Fifeshire  in 
David  II. 's  time,  and  had  charters  of  Madlcr, 
in  Kincardine  O'Neil,  from  the  Earl  of  Buchan 
(Jervise,  I.,  p.  189). 

W.  Lachlan  Forbes. 

1075.  Alexander  Forbes. — Giving  evidence 
against  Jacobite  prisoners  from  Carlisle  in  1746. 
('•Hist.  Papers,"  New  Spalding  Club,  II.,  p. 
452.)    Who  was  he? 

W.  Laohlan  Forbes. 

1076.  Alexander  Forbes  in  Wester  Strath- 
noon. — Forbes  appears  in  a  "  List  of  persons 
who  have  been  in  the  Rebellion  and  have  no 
arms  to  deliver,  but  surrendered  their  persons 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Loudon."  \St  i  athnoon 
should  be  war  Dunmaglass  in  Inverness-sh ire. 
Wanted  particulars  regarding  this  Alexander 
Forbes. 

W.  Laohlan  Forbes. 

1077.  Forbeses  of  Enze an.— Connected  with 
family  of  Monyrnusk  about  1606.  Wanted,  par- 
ticulars of  this  family,  and  where  in  Enzean? 

W.  Laohlan  Forbes. 


1078.  Aberdeen  Executioner. — When  did 
the  city  of  Aberdeen  cease  to  have  its  own 
executioner? 

R.  Y. 


Bnswers. 


1002.  Cordon  of  Braokley. — The  old  form 
of  spelling  would  appear  to  me  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation  of  this  place-name.  I  find 
"  Baron  of  Braichlie"  about  1631;  "Breach- 
ley"  or  "  Brauchlie,"  1633;  "Baron  of  Braich- 
ley  "  and  also  "  Braicklie,"  1642. 

W.  Laohlan  Forbes. 

1031.  Sir  Alexander  Forbes  of  Foveran, 
Bart.— ITis  daughter  "Bell"  (Isabel),  born 
November  24,  1723;  married  at  Aberdeen, 
December  28,  1749,  "to  Robert  Setton,  Esq. 
[Seton,  or  more  probably  Sutton,  of  Cloadon]. 
an  English  gentleman,"  captain  in  the  14th 
Regiment  o!f  Foot.  (St  Nicholas  Session  Regis- 
ters, 1749.)  He  died  at  Nottingham,  October 
23,  1776,  in  his  fiftieth  year. 

W.  Laohlan  Forbes. 

1053.  The  Skeely-Skippers. — "  Skeely  "  is 
Scots  for  "skilful,"  and  "  skccly-skippcrs " 
simply  means  skilful  captains.  The  use  of 
"  skeely  "  in  this  sense  is  quite  common,  ono 
of  tho  best-known  examples  being  in  the 
ballad  of  "Sir  Patrick  Spens  "— 

Tho  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  toun, 
Drinking  the  bludc-red  wine; 
"  0  whare  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper 
To  *ail  this  <diip  of  mine  ?  " 

Another  instance  occurs  in  "  Bxird  Helen  " — 

Out  and  spak  Lord  John's  motber. 
And  a  skeely  woman  was  she, 
"  Whore  met  ye,  my  son,  wi'  that  bonnic  boy 
That  looks  sae  sad  on  thee?" 

Then  we  have  "  Skeely  Kirsty  "  in  Charles 
Murray's  "  Hamewith,"  whose  skilful  accom- 
plishments were  numerous — 

To  heal  a  he  id,  or  6cob  a  bano, 
To  easo  a  neebour's  grippit  wean, 
Or  thoom  a  thraw,  there  wisna  ane 

Could  e'er  come  near  her; 
Nao  income,*  fivver,  hocist,  nor  nano 

Would  ever  steer  her. 

And,  finally — not  to  multiply  examples — there 
is  the  phrase,  still  quite  familiar  in  country 
<listricts — "  He's  an  unco  skeely  body." 

Q- 
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When  Scotland  was  Barbaric — 1742.  I 

i 

I  have  recently  had  lent  to  me  by  Mr  John  | 
MacGregor,  Edinburgh,  a  rare  and  exceedingly g 
interesting  pamphlet,  entitled :  — 

"A  Short  Scheme;  whereby  is  proposed,  by 
the  Help  of  the  Military  Road,  made  by  tlie 
Honourable  Lieutenant  General  Wade,  and  | 
now  extended  by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant- 
Goneral  Clayton,  effectually  to  6top  Deproda- 
fcions  and  Theft,  so  frequently  committed  in, 
and  so  destructive,  to  the  Northern  Counties  of 
Scotland.  To  which  is  added  by  way  of  post- 
script a  short  dissertation  upon  the  most  valuable- 
uses  great  or  military  roads  arc  of,  both  to  the 
Prince,  and  to  the  Country  through  which  such 
roads  are  made."  Edinburgh,  Printed  and  sold 
by  the  Booksellers,  1742:  4to ;  pp.,  iv.,  15. 

The  pamphlet,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Justice-  | 
General  of  Scotland,  the  peers  and  "the  honour- 
able the  Knights  and  Burgesses,  representing 
ihe  Counties  and  Burghs  Boroughs  be-north  the 
Forth  serving  in  this  pamphlet,"  was  written 
by  William  Mackintosh,  who  dates  from  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  January  15,  1742.  In  his  dedi- 
cation he  says : — 

"Fourteen  years  and  more  in  this  place  has 
mode  me  incapable  of  rendering  all  that  Time 
any  personal  service  to  my  country:  and  I  will 
say  had  I  those  years  been  in  the  world1,  sonic 
thousands  of  acres  had  been  this  day  inclosed, 
planted  and  carrying  some  profitable  vegetable 
that  now  (and  I  doubt  ever  will)  bear  only  the 
Heath,  Moss  or  Water,  No;th's  Flood  left  upon 
them:  But,  to  be  free  of  the  Wiseman's 
Reproach,  I  give,  by  my  advice,  my  Country 
the  best  service  my  situation  and  small  capacity 
wili  allow." 

He  begins  by  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Black  Watch,  which  had  it^  ris<-  and  "  from  a 
few  companies  independent  of  any  corps  or 
regiment  and  for  no  other  service  but  to  stop 
depredations  and  stealing  of  cattle":  — 

"  In  consequence  of  this  design  two  only 
companies,  at  first  raised  by  Captain  Grant  and 
Major  Mackenzie,  successfully  check'd  thieving 
from  the  river  Tay  to  the  North  Ocean,  where 
still,  before  depredations,  murder  and  rapine  of 
all  Scotland  was  most  frequently  committed,  but 
the  wicked,  idle  and  destructive  crew  of  thieves, 
finding  all  the  Passes  in  the  North  stop'd  upon 
them,  associate  themselves  with  the  thieves  of 
Broadalbine  and  Argyle  Shire,  and  make  incur- 
sions be-south  Tay,  utjou  the  shores  of  Perth; 
and  all  be-south  it  to  Forth:  upon  which  Camp- 
bell of  Fannnh,  a  bravo  and1  diligent  officer,  got 
a  Company  and  scoured  the  South-side,  as 
Grant  and  Mackenzie  had  the  North  

"  Because  the  Military  Road  goes  no  further 
north  than  Fort  Augustus,  I  begin  at  the  end 


of  it,  to  show  how  useful  that  road  may  be  used 
to  curb  stealing,  I  divide  a  company  of  70  men 
in  six  divisions,  which  allows  twelve  men  to 
each  division  of  five,  and  10  to  the  sixth ;  the 
first  division  of  these  Twelve  I  post  at  Garva- 
more,  the  second  Twelve  I  post  at  Dalwhinny, 
the  third  Twelve  I  post  at  Dalnakeardich,  the 
fourth  I  post  at  the  Bridge  of  Kynachan.  In 
my  way  from  this  to  the  Bridge  of  Tay,  I  leave 
the  great  military  road  on  the  left  hand,  and 
post  my  last  Twelve  at  the  point  of  Lyon,  of 
which  last  Twelve,  four  are  to  cross  the  Water 
of  Lyon,  and  I  post  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Water  of  Tay,  just  where  it  falls  out  of  the 
Loch  of  that  name,  a  very  beaten  pass  of 
driving  stoln  oattle  from  Perthshire,  Stirling- 
shire, Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  shires  into 
Glcnlyon  from  Rannoch,  Broadalbino,  Glencoc, 
Appin,  Lorn  and  many  parts  of  Argyleshire. 

"This  point  of  Lyon  ;ind  Tay  mouth  cannot 
be  too  carefully  guarded.  The  desperate  thieves 
that  drive  droves  from  the  innocent  Low  Country 
People  over  these  rivers  want  neither  bridge  or 
boat,  but  each  man  takes  hold  in  his  one  hand 
of  horse,  bullock,  or  cow's  tail  he  drove  into 
the  water,  and  extends  out  his  other  hand  with 
his  fusee,  and  his  pistol  in  his  teeth,  and  so  is 
drawn  with  his  firearms  dry  to  the  other  side. 
In  their  using  which  practice  I  myself  have 
once  apprehended  them.    .    .  . 

"  From  Ruthven  to  Inverness  there  are  four 
rivers,  viz.,  Spey,  Dulnan,  Findorn,  and  Nairn 
interjected,  without  bridges  or  boats,  the  least 
of  winch  very  oft,  every  year,  is  capable  not 
only  to  etop  travellers,  parties,  and  carriages, 
but  even  whole  armies,  if  they  have  occasion  to 
march  that  road. 

"  It  is  true  Spey  has  under  Ruthven  a  bauble 
of  a  ferry  boat,  only  of  use  when  tho  river  is 
fordable  in  a  hundred  places,  never  in  a  flood. 

"  If  it  begins  to  rain  or  thaw  when  snows 
lying  on  the  ground  at  their  [travellers']  setting 
out  from  Inverness  [from  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow] they  may  pass  the  three  nearest  rivers  to 
that  town  [the  farthest,  to  wit,  Tulnan,  not 
being  about  12  miles  from  it]  and  consequently 
but  three  or  four  hours  riding  at  most.  But  by 
the  time  they  ride  the  other  12  miles  [if  the  nain 
or  thaw  has  continued],  they  find  Spey  not  a 
river  but  a  lake,  and  by  that  time  the  three 
rivers  they  past  in  the  morning,  now  torrent, 
to  be  repast.  So  that  travellers  are  caught  in 
a  trap,  which  frequently  happens;  and  I  believe 
was  lately  the  case  of  a  Noble  Peer,  travelling 
from  his  seat  in  the  north  to  take  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  who,  besides  the  ineonveniency  of 
bad  quarters  for  his  lordship  and  several  ladies 
of  quality  in  company,  for  some  days,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  oatiso  men  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  to  draw  the  small  passage  boat  from  the 
lower  end  of  Lochinch  up  the  river  five  or  six 
miles  to  Ruthven,  where  his  ooach,  after  bcirfcg- 
pull'd  down  to  pieces,  was  with  difficulty  ferry 'd 
over.    .    .  . 

"  To  make  tho  Military  Road  mseful  to  King 
and  subject,  the  passage  of  Spey  at  Ruthven 
must  bo  transposed  to  the  lower  end  of  Loch- 
inch, where   ...    a  large  flat  bottom \1  boat. 
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that  will  receive  a  coach  or  waggon,  with  their 
horse,  and  may  be  wrought  by  a  cable,  20  or  30 
fathoms  long,  will,  in  the  highest  flood  or 
greatest  storms,  ply  safely,  readily  and  at  all 
times,  except  when  the  lake  is  frozen;  and, 
when  it  is,  there  is  within  100  paces  lower  a 
shallow  pond,  with  a  good  firm  gravel  bottom, 
which  never  freezes,  and  is  always  very  thin 
when  the  lake  is  cover' d  with  ice." 

The  pamphlet  is  well  worth  some  antiquarian 
society  reprinting.  As  it  is,  I  have  transcribed 
its  more  notable  facts  and  suggestions. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

The  Duff  Family. 

The  "  Spectator"  of  21st  March  in  the  course 
of  a  review  of  "  The  Rook  of  the  Duffs," 
said — 

The  Scots  arts  supposed  to  have  a  special  in- 
clination towards  genealogy  and  a  peculiar 
talent  for  "redding  up"  complex  relationships, 
and  certainly  few  countries  are  so  generously 
supplied  with  good  family  histories.  Not  only 
tho  great  houses  Tike  the  Douglases  and  Max- 
wells and  Lindsays,  but  the  smaller  gentry  have 
their  faithful  sennachios.  And  this  is  rig-lit, 
for  it  is  often  the  uncnnobled  gentry  who  can 
show  the  most  interesting  pedigrees.  They 
remained  fast  in  their  little  estates  when  the 
greater  names  were  tragically  fated.  To  the 
student  of  English  family  history  houses  such 
a's  tho  Grcsloye  and  Knightleys  are  in  many 
ways  more  attractive  than  the  Howards  or  the 
Nevilles  be  ■ea.UiSo  of  their  greater  local  con- 
tinuity. It  is  tho  same  with  Scotland,  for 
while  the  great  earldoms  such  as  Mar  and 
Moray  and  Buchan  changed  their  owners  with 
©very  crisis,  humble  families  in  outland  parts 
and  far  from  court  went  peacefully  on  what- 
ever cataclysm  overtook  tho  nation.  The 
Dulls  comie  midway  between  the  two  cases.  Of 
si  descent  which,  though  reasonably  old,  is  in 
no  way  distinguished,  they  rose  with  the  rise 
of  modern  Scotland,  owing  to  their  cautious 
acquisitive  temper.  They  •  had  money  when 
uobodv  else  had  it.  and  bought  up  cheaply 
til©  lands  of  their  less  discreet  neighbours.  They 
wero  wise,  too,  in  their  marriages,  like  the 
House  of  IIa.ps.burg,  and,  if  they  did  not  seek 
money,  they  "went  where'  siller  was." 
Their  achievement  was  unique,  for  while 
most  of  the  later  Scottish  nobility,  like  (lie 
Primroses,  the  Dakymplcs,  the  Dopes,  and  the 
Dundases,  were  originally  "  noblesse  do  robe," 
and  founded  their  fortunes  in. the  Parliament 
House,  the  Duffs  ascended  by  successful  retail 
trade  and  no  less  successful  land  speculations 

.  .  .  Adam  Duff  of  Clunybog  was  z  cadet 
of  Mill  day  it,  and  with  him  began  the  direct 
lino  of  tho  present  Fife  family.  His  eldest  son, 
Alexander  of  Keithmore,  fought  in  his  youth 
for  Montrose  and  went  into  exile  with 'the  ereat 


Marquis.  On  his  return  he  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  amassing  gear,  and  became  the 
"  Creel  ie  Duff"  of  local  rhymes,  appaicntly 
from  the  shortness  and  stoutness  of  his  person. 
His  son,  Alexander  ot  liraoo,  went  into  politics, 
and  vehemently  opposed  the  L'nion  ot  the 
Parliaments;  but  the  chief  interest  of  his  life 
was  adding  to  the  family  holding.  He  had 
ready  money,  and  would  lend  it  on  mortgages 
to  impecunious  neighbours;  then  would  come 
foreclosures  and  there  was  a  new  Duff  estate. 
He  lived  at  the  transition  period  between  the 
old  and  the  new  'Scotland,  and,  being  emphatic- 
ally of  the  new  school,  he  profited  at  rhe  ex- 
pense of  the  old.  The  Scottish  proprietor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
at  the  mercy  of  any  neighbour  who  had  a 
little  money,  and  Alexander  of  Braco  was 
shrewd  enough  to  profit  by  the  state  of  things 
and  become  private  banker  and  moneylender 
to  the  North  of  Scotland.  lie  seems  to  have 
been  a  close-fisted  and  oppressive  old  gentle- 
man, who  drove  Lord  Kintoi'o  to  add  a  now 
petition  to  his  prayers--"  Lord,  keep  the  Hill 
of  Foudlan1  between  me  and  Braco."  Rraco's 
uncle  and  brother  were  merchants  in  Inverness, 
and  much  more  admiraible  characters.  The 
latter,  William  of  Hippie,  had  Jacobite  pro- 
clivities, which,  however,  were  strongly  re- 
pressed by  hie  native  caution. 

With  Hippie's  son  William  we  soar  from  the 
world  of  the  "general  merchant"  to  national 
politic?  and  the  peerage.  He  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Banff,  and  became  Lord  Braco  in  1735  and 
Earl  Fife  (in  the  peerage  of  Ireland)  in  1759. 
The  second  Lord  Fife  was  a  true  descendant  of 
old  Alexander  of  Braco.  He  was  a  figure  that 
might  have  stepped  from  the  pages  of  John 
Gait.  Politically  he  was  a  magnate  of  the  first 
order.  cont.ro.lHne  the  elections  in  the  three 
counties  of  Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Moray.  For 
ad  his  youthful  parsimony,  he  grew  into  a 
generous  and  most  enlightened  landlord,  selling 
imported  coin  below  the  market  price  to  the 
poor  during  the  "  dear  years,"  and  showing 
himself  a  pioneer  of  afforestation  to  the  extent 
of  14.000  acres.  In  1790  he  was  given  a  British 
peerage,  and  since  his  day  the  family  has  lost 
tho  local  and  racial  peculiarities  which  make 
its  early  history  so  interesting,  aid  followed 
the  ordinary  course  of  other  noble  houses. 

It  is  often  the  cadet  branches  of  a  house  that 
furnish  the  most  distinguished  members,  and 
the  authors  of  these  volumes  have  followed 
out  every  ramification  of  the  Duff  stock.  Re- 
presentatives fought  with  Montrose;  one  was 
a  Jacobite,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Loyat.  then  on  the  Whig  side;  and  there  was 
"Tiger"  Duff,  whoso  immense  frame  and 
scarred  cheeks  were  one  >  the  admiration  or 
North  Country  boys.  Amongst  di  1  iwruished 
members  of  the  family  of  recent  years  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  Robert  Duff  of  Fetteresso. 
politician  and  Colonial  Governo-;  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  Grant  Duff;  and  Sir  Roauohamp  Duff, 
the  present  Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  The 
immense  families  of  the  m>vi  nteonth  and 
eighteenth  eenturv  Buffs,  combined  with  tho 
hi'rh  level  of  fa.rnih  humus,  scattered  sub 
ordinate  branches  over  the  North  of  Scotland. 
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The  Gordons  of  Clenbucket 

The  following  letter  from  -Mr  J.  M.  Bulloch 
appeared  in  die  London  "'Observer"  of  21st 
March:  — 

"I  think  sonic  of  your  Jacobite  readers,  al- 
ways an  enthusiastic  coterie,  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  Mr  William  Gordon,  the  senior 
direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Jacobite  leade  r, 
John  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  died  the  other  day 
at  his  farm  at  St  Bridget,  which  is  situated  in 
a  beautiful  bend  of  the  River  Avon  in  the 
parish  of  Kirkmk  had  in  Banffshire.  Ae  an 
example  of  the  extraordinary  reputation  that 
John  Gordon  enjoy-  in  the  annals  of  Jacobitism, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  farmer  of  St 
Bridget,  who  has  just  passed  away,  was  always 
known  as  'Glen,'  although  he  and  his  family 
for  177  years  had  lived  in  a  different  county, 
and  many  miles  from  Glenbucket.  This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  as  his  ancestor  .spent 
only  35  years  (1701-37)  at  Glenbucket,  and  that 
too  with*  broken  intervals,  ultimately  selling  it 
to  Princess  Arthur  of  Connaught's  ancestor, 
Lord  Braeo,  before  the  second  Jacobite  rising; 
and  yet  his  descendants  have  always  been 
known  a@  '  of  Glenbucket,'  even  in  legal  docu- 
ments, although  they  really  have  no  more  right 
to  bo  r  ailed  so"  than  1  have  myself.  Glenbucket, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  a  magic  word  for  several 
families  of  Gordon  in  Ireland  tell  me  (unhappily 
without  proof)  that  they  arc  descended  from 
Glenbucket,  and  some  of  them  even  bear  ins 
arms." 

The  famous  John  Gordon  of  Glenbucket  sold 
his  estate  to  Lord  Bnaco  in  1737  but  he  and 
his  descendants,  notwithstanding,  were  con- 
stantly designated  "of  Glenbucket."  His 
eldest'  son.  John,  resided  at  Auehriachan,  near 
Tomintoul;  and  John's  son.  William,  became 
tenant  of  the  farm  of  St  Bridget,  Tomintoul. 
William's  grandson  Charles,  who  also  farmed 
St  Bridget,  was  the  last  of  the  male  line. 
Ho  left  a  daughter,  Lilias  Gordon,  who  mar- 
ried Charles  Gordon,  Torrans,  who  succeeded 
to  the  tenancy  of  St  Bridget.  The  deceased 
William  Gordon  was  their  son,  and  had  been 
in  occupation  of  St  Bridget  since  1875.  His 
son,  Alexander  Gordon,  is  a  schoolmaster  in 
New  South  Wales. 

The  Field  of  Waterloo. 

Next,  year  is  the  centenary  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  greatest  battle  in  which  the 
British  Army  ever  took  part.  There  is  no 
need,  for  the  moment,  to  recall  the  character 
and  significance  of  that  decisive  event  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  The  18th  of  Juno,  1915, 
will  doubtless  have  its  fitting  celebrations,  and 
the  field  itself  will  be  more  than  ever  tin  objecl. 


of  pilgrimage.  The  question  is.  What  sort  of 
field  will  those  find  who  go  there  hoping  to 
picture  to  themselves  the  historic  incidents  of 
that  tremendous  day?  At  present,  quite  apart 
from  the  larger  political  considerations,  the 
field  has  a  special  attraction  for  the  modern 
visitor.  In  tho  first  place,  it  is  so  small,  as 
compared  with  the  scenes  of  breech-loading 
battles,  that  it  may  be  comprehended  in  all 
its  bearings  at  a  glance.  In  the  second  place, 
tho  principal  features  of  the  ground  are  little 
changed  from  what  they  were  100  years  ago. 
Tho  positions  of  the  two  confronting  armies, 
only  three-quarters  of  ia  mile  apart;  the  ridge 
behind  which  Wellington  screened  his  Guards 
until  the  enemy  were  less  than  100  yards  away; 
the  la.no,  still  partly  bordered  by  its  bank, 
where  Picton.  with  3000  men.  fluncr  into  con- 
fusion the  13.000  bayonets  of  D'Erlon ;  the 
slope-;  down  which  thundered  the  "Union" 
and  Household  Cavalry  Brigades:  La  Haye 
Sninte  Farm,  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  the  Kind's  German  Legion,  only  400 
strong  held  it  for  hours  ntgainst  repeated  at- 
tacks until  their  ammunition  failed;  ITougo- 
mont,  with  its  scarred  and  loopholed  wall,  its 
orchard,  its  chapel,  its  gateway,  rich  in  me- 
mories of  the  fight— all  these  remain,  spots 
hallowed  by  .great  deeds  of  arms, 
undesecr.'ited  yet  by  the  activities  of 
the  modern  jerry-builder.  But  for  some 
time  oast  the  Held  hart  been  threatened. 
Brussels  is  o\erflowin,g,  and  a  mushroom  growth 
of  little  houses  is  springing  up  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  A  tramway  line  has  been  run 
to  the  foot  of  the  Linn  "Mound,  and  already 
nlots  of  land  on  historic  site,*  are  behvr  offered 
for  sale.  Unless  something  is  done  at  one. 
there  seems  every  chnnce  that  the  whole  ground 
may  become  dotted  with  shoddv  villas  ami 
hotels. 

Thanks  to  Belgian  initiative,  a  committee  has 
been  formed  for  some  time,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Baron  de  TTeusch.  in  order  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
serve  tho  Held.  The  proposal  most  favoured 
*eou!s  to  be  the  acouisition  of  the  building 
rights.  This  would  meet  the  ends  in  view, 
and  at  present,  in  order  to  provide  compensa 
tion  for  the  proprietors,  only  a  comparatively 
moderate  sum  would  lie  renuired  The  Belgian 
Government  is  understood  to  be  willing,  if 
sufficient  money  is  forthcoming  from  abroad, 
to  give  the  scheme  it^  assistance  and  support. 
We  are  glad  to  lie  able  to  announce  the  forma- 
tion of  a  British  Committee,  to  co-operate  with 
the  existin.'r  Belgian  Gofrimittee.  That  it  has 
not  been  formed  before  we  can  only  attribute  to 
failure  to  realise  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Tho 
natural  demand  for  land  is  already  tending  to 
put  up  prices,  and  the  longer  the  matter  i* 
nostponed  the  higher  will  be  the  ultimate  cost. 
We,  therefore.  vcjoiee  that  an  influential  com- 
mittee has  at  length  been  constituted,  and  ve 
trust  that  its  appeal  for  'contributions  will 
meet  with  a  worthy  response  from  those  to 
wbo^e  memory  the  gallant  achievements  of 
their  ancestors  are  still  dear. — "  Times." 
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The  Fateful  Number  13. 

The  Paris  "  Tomps  "  recently  devoted  a 
special  article  to  the  numerous  and  curious  in- 
stances which  might  almost  appear  to  justify 
apprehension  or  the  reverse  in  connection  with 
number  13.  For  the  second  time  this  year 
Friday  fell  on  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  t,his 
coincidence  will  occur  a  third  time  next  Novem- 
ber. It  is  rare,  it  seems,  for  Friday  to  be  the 
13th  three  times  in  the  same  year,  and 
superstitious  people  consider  the  fact  ominous. 
Referring-  to  the  subject,  the  '"Temps"  recall^ 
that  Napoleon  I.  considered  there  were  evil 
influences  both  in  the  number  13  and  in  Friday. 
At  St  Helena  he  remarked — "The  nig-ht  I 
left  St  Cloud  for  the  Russian  campaign  was  a 
Friday."  It  was,  however,  the  "Temps"  points 
out,  on  the  13th  of  the  month  that  Bonaparte 
was  elected  representative  of  the  French  nation, 
and  it  was  also  on  the  13th  that  Corsica  Avas 
united  to  Fi  ance.  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  shares 
Napohon's  superstitious  dislike  to  13  and  Fri- 
day. Mr  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  savs  the  number  13  has 
always  been  lucky  for  him.  Signor  Gabriel 
d'Annunzio  dreads  13  and  Fridays  ever  since 
his  accident  on  Friday,  December  13,  1907.  It 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The  cab  he  called 
in  that  day  was  numbered  13.  He  had  to  pay 
the  cabman  13  francs,  and  on  reaching  home 
ho  found  13  letters  on  his  writing  table.  The 
number  13  was  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  Wagner,  who  was  born  in  1813  and  died  on 
February  13,  1883.  Throughout  his  life  the 
number  13  was  unlucky  to  him. 


"  Moir  Genealogy-" 

A  massive  volume  of  some  500  pages  entitled 
"  Moir  Genealogy "  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  author,  Mr  Alexander  L.  Moir, 
of  Lowell,  Mass.  The  work,  which  is  bright- 
ened by  upwards  of  150  tasteful  illustrations, 
is  the  result  of  ten  years  careful  gleaning,  and 
reflects  credit  on  Mr  Moir  for  the  width,  as 
well  as  the  thoroughness,  of  his  research.  In- 
deed the  volume  may  be  classified  as  a  national 
history  of  the  family,  all  those  of  importance 
bearing  the  surname  in  its  varied  forms — 
whether  in  Scotland  or  America-being  included. 
Copious  extracts  from  parish  registers,  tomb- 
stone inscriptions,  and  other  recognised  auth- 
orities are  given,  while  a  table  showing  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  family  is  appended. 
Unfortunately  through  the  work  having  been 
printed  in  Lowell,  several  slips  in  the  spell- 
ing of  names  of  people  and  places  applicable  to 
Scotland  have  crept  in,  but  readers  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  noting  and  overlooking  these. 
Acknowledgments  for  assistance  are  made  to 
Mr  Andrew  J.  Mitchell  Gill  of  Savoek  ;  Mr  R. 
Murdoch-Law  ranee,      Alxsrdcen;      Mr  John 


George  Burnett  of  Powis,  Mr  James  M.  A. 
Wood,  Aberdeen,  and  others. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  500  copies  at  £1 
each,  the  Aberdeen  agents  being  Messrs  D. 
Wvllie  and  Son. 


The  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

The'Moib  Mortification— (Continued). 

Information  respecting  the  family  history  of 
the  Rev.  John  Moir  is  somewhat  meagre.  It 
is  understood  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alexander 
Moir,  Aberdeen,  and  was  a  student  at  Man- 
schal  College.  He  entered  curate  to  the  parish 
of  West  Tanficld,  Yorkshire,  in  November, 
1721,  became  rector  of  the  same  in  March, 
1726,  and  died,  unmarried,  m  September,  1745. 
His  naming  James  Moir  of  Stoneywood  as 
patron  of  the  mortification  in  succcs-sion  to 
himself  implies  a  relationship,  but  that  laird's 
connection  with  the  Rebellion  prevented  the 
exorcise  of  an  interest  in  the  fund  which  might 
have  proved  highly  advantageous. 

From  the  Hospital  Master's  accounts  it  would 
appear  that  the  capital  sum  of  the  -Moir  Mor- 
tification was,  in  1739,  lent  to  the  Bursars' 
Fund,  end  from  that  year  till  1805  the  Hospital 
accounts  show  that  the  revenue  was  expended 
partly  for  bunearies  and  partly  for  coals  to  the 
poor.  Subsequently  the  in^om^  seems  to  have 
been  treated  as  part  of  the  Guild  revenue,  to 
the  management  of  which  Ave  shall  revert. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 

20  Septr.  1708.—  Payt  my  tiend  and  few  of  my 
half  net  in  the  Midchingle  for  this  present 
yeir's  fishing,  and  gott  dischair^c  of  this  deat, 
which  is   £12  18  2 

23  Septr. — Given  my  wife  to  make  a  doner  for 
some  fronds,  pit  Achm,  etc  £4    0  0 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  Septr.  of  pocket 
moy  £2  15  0 

October  1708. 

1  (ijto. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  moneth     £14   0  0 

4  dito.— For  five  loads  peits,  12^  shil.  ;  and  for 
six  disson  corks,  10  shil.,  is   £1    2  4 

It.— R-egistratione  of  my  tuo  associations  wt. 
Robert  Adam  and  Jas.  Drumond  £2    8  0 

6  dito  —For  a  pound  candle,  6  shil.  ;  for  tuelve 
loads  -ports,  1  lib.  7i  shil  £1  13  6 

9  dito.— For  a  pair  shous  to  my  wife,  li  libs. ; 
and  for  a  paynt  bran  die,  1  lib.  2 
shil  £2   8  8 
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15  dito. — For  twelve  loads  peits,  1  lib.  6  shil, 
and  for  a  pound  candle,  6  shil  £1  12  0 

22  dito.— To  George  Marr,  fifteine  libs.  11  shil. 
in  pairt  of  ane  account  I  rest  him  for  some 
things  to  my  wife,  etc..  payt  in  Scots 
ooyne  £15  11  0 

23  dito. — To  Robert  Ldllic,  taylior,  for  worke  to 
in}'-  self,  12  shil. ;  and  for  candle,  6 
shil  £0  18'  X) 

25  dito. — For  a  seug&r  loafc,  wqighteiwg  fcuo 
mounds  and  ane  half,  at  10  shil.  pr. 
pd.  £1   5  0 

29  dito. — For  giveing  three  arroastments  to 
Robert  Adam's  sub-tenants   £0    9  0 

iSncnt  in  this  moneth  of  October  of  pocket 
moy  £2  16  0 

November  1708. 

4  dito. — To  Alexr.  Glenme  for  butter  and 
eheise  bought  from  him   £2   0  0 

4  dito.— For  tuo  paynts  seek,  3  1-5  libs.  ;  and 
for  six  pecks  meill,  bought  in  the  mercat, 
2  libs.,  is   £5   4  0 

9  dito— To  Gilbert  Duff  for  a  butter  kit,  1  lib. 
4  shil.  ;  and  for  oyr.  worke  to  the  house 
use,  1  lib.  8  shil.,  is   £2  12  0 

11  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  moneth   £15   0  0 

11  dito. — To  John  Broaclc  for  tuo  stools  he 
mode  to  my  house   £1    4  0 

11  dito.- — For  four  loads  peits,  10  shil.  ;  and 
for  a  pound  of  candles,  5^  shil  £0  15  4 

16  dito. — For  thirtcinc  loads  peits,  1  lib.  11 
shil.  ;  and  for  a  Quaro  of  peaper,  5? 
shil  £1  16  6 

19'  dito. — Four  four  nocks  meill  bought  in  the 
mercat   ...£1    4  8 

20  dito. — For  mending  cntrie  doorc  lock,  and 
David  Yool's  baeke  gate,  etc.,  to  Ja. 
IFirdie   £0  10  0 

22  dito. — For  tuo  ston  end  ten  pounds  of  hempc 

to  John  Burnet,  nyne  libs.  4  shil  £9    4  0 

And  for  my  sixt  pairt  of  the  four  half-nets 
mens  feis  that  is  dew  at  this  term  to  compleit 

the  last  yeirs  feu  4  libs.  4J,  shil  £4    4  6 

I  dcteincd  4  libs.  4*  shil.  from  James  Ferrior 
in  pairt  of  the  inseueing  yeirs  in  pairt  of  qt. 
he  rests  me,  pr.  bond,  with  his  oune  consent. 

29  dito.— For  three  loads  peits,  6|  shil.  ;  and 
for  a  pound  candle,  5^  shil.,  is   £0  12  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  2i 
libs  £2  10  0 

December  1708. 

2  dito.— Payt  Els-pit  Mitchell  her  wadges  before 
and  after  hervist  this  summer  past  is  £2    6  8 

2  dito.— Payt  Christian  Murrow  her  vvadg-cs 
from  Witd.  1708  to  Mcrts.  last,  is. ..£5   6  3 

2  dito.— To  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth,  etc  £13  12  0 


3  dito. — To  Wm.  Watt  for  a  pair  shous  to 
myself   £2    4  0 

8  dito. — For  four  loads  peits,  8§  shil.  ;  and  for 
a  pound  candle,  5^  shil  £0  14  0 

20  dito. — To  James  Hay  for  a  short  weige  for 
myself.  12  libs.  6  shil;  and  for  1J,  ells 
tuiddlcn,  13g  shil.  ;  for  dighting  and  rateing 
four  fatt  girds,  to  James  Peirie,  6  shil., 
is   .....£13  5  6 

20  dito.— For  six  diss-on  of  corks,  10  shil.;  for 
tuo  loads  peits,  4  shil.  ;  and  to  George 
Sandilands  for  ane  account  of  litting  yearne 
for  a  bed,  per  dischd.  account,  20 
libs  £20  14  0 

28. — To  the  drumor,  his  3'oole  wadges,  10 
shil.  ;  to  the  touns-  offishers,  14  shil.  £14  0 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  December  of  pocket 
moy  £4   0  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1079.  A  Fisherfolk's  Custom. — A  corre- 
spondent in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  the  course  of 
a,  letter  I  recently  received  from  him.  says — 
Speaking  of  the  "'Aberdeen  Journal'  Notes 
and  Queries,"  I  was  asked  a  singular  question 
some  time  ago  by  one  of  the  many  Bostonians 
vvho  hail  from  the  North-Fast  of  Scotland. 
The  fibhcrfolk  along  that  coast— the  Leipers, 
the  Mains,  the  Craigs,  etc. — are  said  to  bo  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  The  doors-  of  their 
houses  (in  our  young  days,  cit  all  events;  say 
1860)  were  innocent  of  locks,  and  it  was  the 
custom,  when  the  whole  family  went  out,  to 
set  up  the  "  ase  backet"  against  the  outside 
of  the  door  as  an  indication  of  that  fact.  How 
did  such  a  custom  arise?  Is  it  a  relic  of  some 
pa^an  ceremony? 

Q. 

1080.  Thomas   Scott,  Friend  of  Bisiior 

CCLENSO  AND  BROAD  CHURCH  PAMPHLETEER.— 
In  G.  J.  Holyoake's  "Sixty  Years  of  an  Agi- 
tator's Life,"  there  is  a  chapter  dealing  with 
this  gentleman.  Her$  he  is  spoken  of  as  the 
son  of  a  Scottish  professor  of  great  learning, 
who,  after  a  military  career  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  returned  to  Britain  and 
threw  himself  zealously  into  every  movement 
tending  to  what  was  then  regarded  as  the 
"  liberalising  of  theology."  An  ardent  and 
unswerving  hbeist,  Mr  IToIyoake  alleges  that 
to  iiis  certain  knowledge  he  issued  "  more  than 
200  separate  works,"  some  of  which  were  "as 
remarkable  as  those  he  published  from  the 
pens  of  others."  The  same  author  calls  him 
the  greatest  propagandist  by  pamphlets  of  his 
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own  origination  ever  known  to  him  in  reading 
or  experience.  Can  any  reader  say  who  he 
was,  who  his  father  was,  and  where  he  was 
born? 

Dollar.  W.  B.  R.  W. 


Hnswers. 


1007.  Stone  at  St  Maohar's  Cathedral — a 
Wallace  Memorial  (?) — A  sentence  or  two  on 
p.  8  of  Mr  G.  M.  Fraser's  "  Historical  Aber- 
deen'' corroborate  "  Q's  "  opinion  that  the 
legend  about  q.  portion  of  Wallace's  body 
having-  been  exhibited  in  Aberdeen  is  unten- 
able. "Aberdeen,"  says  Mr  Fraser,  "'had  not 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  towns  to  which 
tho  limbs  of  the  patriot  were  sent,  to  be  ex- 
posed, after  his  execution."  And  he  adds  in  a 
footnote — "  A  popular  Aberdeen  tradition, 
which  often  finds  its  way  into  print,  tells  that 
one  of  Wallace's  limbs  was  exposed  in  tho  town, 
and  the  star,  to  be  seen  to  this  day,  near  the 
oast  gate  of  the  Oldmachar  Cathedral  burying- 
ground,     marked  the  spot    where  a  patriotic 


priest  had  the  limb  interred.  But  the  official 
record  of  the  sentence  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
on  the  point." 

Z. 

1050.  Birletmex.— Halliwell  gives  the  mean- 
ing— '•  An  officer  chosen  in  court  leets  to  assist 
the  constable";  Jamieson — "One  who  assesses 
damages-,  a  parish  arbiter,  a  referee,"  and 
"the  petty  officer  of  a  burgh  of  barony." 
Skene,  under  the  title  "  burlaw,  byrlaw,"  ex- 
plains thus — "  Lawes  of  burlaw  are  maid  and 
determined  be  consent  of  nichtbours,  elected 
and  chosen  be  common  consent,  in  the  courts 
called  Byrlaw  Courts.  In  the  quhilk  cognition 
is  taken  of  complaints  betuixt  nichtbour  and 
nichtbour,  lib.  4,  c.  Tho  quhilk  men  sa  chosen 
as  judges  and  arbitratoi-s  to  the  effect  foresaid 
aro  commonly  Called  byrlaw  men.  It  is  an 
Dutch  word,  for  baur  or  baursinan  in  Dutch 
is  '  rustieus,'  an  husbandman.  And  sa  byrlaw, 
burlaw,  or  baurlaw,  '  leges  rusticorum.' 
laws  maid  be  husbandmen  concerning  nichf- 
bour-heid,  to  bo  kceped  amangs  themselves." 
I  have  heard  tho  name  applied  in  the  Mearns 
to  tho  person  appointed  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  made  over  from  an  outgoing  to  an 
incoming  tenant. 

R.  T.  M. 
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Henry  Talbot,  the  Tragedian, 

Tlie  "Glasgow  Herald"  is  in  the  way  of 
publishing,  under  the  heading  "  Gla.sgow 
Fifty  Years  Ago,"  paragraphs  from  its  half- 
oimtury  old  issues.  One  appeared  on  1st 
December,  reproduced  from  the  "Herald" 
of  1st  December,  1913.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect — 

"Mr  II.  Talbot,  the  Now  Tragedian. — It  was 
lately  asserted  by  Professor  Blackie  that  Soot- 
land  has  never  produced  a  grout  actor,  and, 
if  wo  limit  the  assertion  to  tragedy,  few  will 
deny  its  accuracy. During  Llio  past  week,  how- 
ever. .  .  .  Mr  11.  Talbot  has  boon  attract- 
ing large,  intelligent,  and  enthusiastic  audiences 
to  the  Prince's  Theatre.  He  was  born  in  Aber- 
deen, educated  at  lEdlinblirgli  Academy,  and 
trained  as  an  arcJiitect  in  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don. .  .  .  Ho  made  his  first  stage  ap- 
pearance in  his  native  town  on  September  22, 
1862,  in  the  character  of  Richard'  111.,  and  the 
following  night  as  Hamlet.  .  .  .  Smoe  then 
lie  has  appeared  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Sun- 
derland, and  Dublin.  ...  On  Saturday 
night  lie  appeared  as  Richard  III.,  and  last 
night  as  Othello,  and  the  house  was  crowded 
from  pit  to  gallery.  .  .  .  Mr  Talbot  will 
assuredly  carve  out  for  himself  a  place  among 
British  tragedians." 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  who  desiderated 
farther  particulars  regarding  Mr  Talbot  and 
the  promise  he  gave,  another  correspondent 
wrote  to  the  "  Herald  ''— 

'•  Mir  Henry  Talbot  was  a  son  of  Mr  Melville 
Bell,  a  well-known  teacher  of  elocution  in  Edin- 
burgh half  a  century  ago,  and  a  brother  of  Mr 
Graham  Bell,  tho  inventor,  along  with  Edison, 
of  the  telephone.  Trained  iae  an  architect,  he 
appeared  on  tho  stage,  under  the  name  of 
Henry  Talbot,  in  the  end  of  the  '  sixties  '  as  a 
new  Shakespearean  actor,  and  ho  was  hailed  in 
some  quarters  as  a  rising  star.  His  interpreta- 
tions were  cultured  and  scholarly ;  his  style 
quiet  and  restrained,  yet  not  without  force  and 
fire;  in  the  latter  respect  he  was  more  akin  to 
Sir  J.  Forbes-Robertson  than  to  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  But  lie  lacked  the  genius  or  talent  ;-f 
either  of  these  great  artists,  and  he  never  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  his  early  years." 

Another  correspondent,  "  G.  A.  II.  D.,"  writ- 
ing on  6th  December,  said — 

"  Mr  Henry  Talbot  "was  born  in  Aberdeen, 
where  hie  father  was  a  teacher  of  elocution, 
but  early  in  life  his  father  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where,  if  I  remember  aright,  ho  became 
teacher  of  elocution  in  the  Royal  High  School, 
but  his  son  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy.  He  afterwards  wae  apprenticed  to 
an  architect,  and  followed  the  profession  for  a 
time  both  in  Edinburgh  and  London-  After- 
wards ho  followed  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind, 


and  took  to  the  boards,  where  his  success  was 
almost  immediate.  His  first  great  professional 
engagement  was  in  Aberdeen  (his  native  town), 
where  he  played  'Riohard  III.' and  other  Shake- 
spearean plays  with  great  acceptance.  xYfter 
appearing  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  etc., 
he  made  his  appearance  in  London  as  II  am  lot, 
and  was  received  with  almost  ae  much  en- 
thusiasm as  tho  great  Gustavus  Vaughan 
Brooke  was  by  the  people  of  Manchester  when 
he  appeared  as  Othello.  The  London  'Times' 
of  next  day's  issue  said  of  Mr  Talbot's  first  ap- 
pearance— '  We  have  seen  Mr  Charles  Kcan  in 
his  best  days,  and  much  as  we  admired  him, 
consider  that  Mr  Talbot  surpassed  him  in  his 
personation  of  the  Princo  of  Denmark.' 

"  Mr  Talbot  was  well  known  in  Edinburgh, 
and  in  my  youthful  days  I  have  seen  Mm  in 
the  round  of  the  various  Shakespearean  charac- 
ters ho  adorned.  Nature  had  granted  to  Mr 
Talbot  a  marvellous  voice,  and  this  together 
with  a  dignified  bearing  and  nobility  of  pre- 
sence made  for  his  success  on  tho  boards.  In 
his  round  of  Shakespearean  characters  such  as 
Othello,  Hamlet,  Richard,  etc.,  he  adopted  tho 
stylo  of  tho  older  school  of  actors  such  as 
Macreiady,  Phelps,  and  G.  V.  Brooke,  etc.,  so 
that  comparison  cannot  be  made  between  him 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Mr  Irving  was  not 
equipped  by  nature  with  the  glorious  voice  of 
Mr  Talbot,  and,  moreover,  had  not  come  into 
his  own  until  Mr  Talbot's  sun  had  begun  to 
sot.  Broken  in  health,  the  latter  had  almost 
retired  ero  Mr  living's  star  had  risen  to  near 
its  zenith.  Much  as  I  admired  Mr  Talbot  in 
his  role  of  tragedian,  I  think  he  excelled  any 
actor  I  have  seen  as  John  Mildmay  in  Tom 
Taylor's  play  of  '  Still  Waters  Run  Deep,'  and 
I  have  seen  Charles  Wigan  in  it,  which  was 
thought  his  masterpiece.  Greatly  as  Mr  Tal- 
bot was  beloved  by  his  friends,  his  chief  charm 
was  his  modesty  in  his  estimation  of  his  own 
talents  and  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  actors 
such  as  Barry  Sullivan  and  Mr  Phelps,  who 
had  preceded  him  in  his  various  Shakespearean 
personalities.  Mr  Henry  Talbot  is  still  re- 
membered, and  his  memory  commemorated  by 
the  Talbot  Dramatic  Club  in  Glasgow,  of  which 
his  niece,  Miss  Emile  Burke,  is  the  moving 
spirit." 

Mr  Talbot's  real  name,  however,  was  Calvert, 
not  Bell,  and  a  more  accurate  account  of  his 
genealogy  is  given  in  Mr  Carnie's  "Reporting 
Reminiscences,"  under  the  date  1855 — 

"Mr  Frederick  Calvert,  a  name  familiar  to 
old  Marischal  Street  .playgoers,  gave  a  series  of 
readings  in  tho  West  End  Academy  on  'Liv- 
ing Orators  and  Statesmen'.  lie  had  some 
twenty  years  previously  been  leading  actor  hero 
with  tho  Ryders,  and  was  an  excellent  elocu- 
tionist. Herein,  indeed,  lay  his  s^'ongth  par- 
ticularly in  the  representation  of^  the  -slately 
order  of  Shakespearean  character.  .'  >  . 
Calvert  had  a  son  who,  when  done  with  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  an  architect'  i.i  -Edinburgh', 
adopted  the  sock  and  burkih  lines,  of-  busmoss.  It 
fell  to  mo  to  give  him  hie  first  newspaper  notice 
when  ho  made  his  debut  in  Mcnsch;1!  Street,  in 
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'  Richard  III.'  His  name  in  the  bills  was 
Henry  Talbot,  and  he  promised  well,  but  he 
then — and  I  fear  always — over-rated  his  ability. 
His  rise  was,  accordingly,  by  no  means  ia,pid, 
and  as  years  went  on  he  would  call  at  the  In- 
firmary Office,  Exchange  Street,  and  complain 
bitterly  to  me  of  the  non-appreciation  of  the 
playgoing  public.  From  the  first  Talbot  had 
a  staunch  friend  in  Mr  Donald  Cattanach,  advo- 
cate, an  ardent  patron  of  the  drama,  and  that 
gentleman  listened  to  his  sorrows  with,  1  'sus- 
pect, much  more  sympathy  than  the  hardened 
critic.  Notwithstanding  this,  Henry  Talbot 
was  an  agreeable,  if  amusing,  young  fellow, 
and  our  intercourse  was  throughout  pleasant. 
His  downcome  was  unfortunate  and  sudden." 
(Vol.  I.,  pp.  126-7.; 

Agricultural  Improvement  in  the 
North. 

The  first  general  Scottish  Agricultural  Society 
was  founded  in  1723.  The  earliest  local  society 
was  started  only  seven  years  late)',  -and, 
curiously  enough,  in  a  distant  district  "'bonorth 
the  -Mount."  The  leading  mcni/bord  or  this 
body,  who  described  themselves  as  "  A  Small 
Society  of  Tanners  in  Buchan/'  ami  published 
in  1735  an  es^ay  on  practical  points  of  husbandry, 
were  Alexander  Lord  Pifcsligo,  the  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Eraser  of  Strichen,  a  Senator  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  Sir  James  KLphmstone  of 
Logie,  James  Ferguson  of  Pitfour,  Alexander 
Garden  of  Troup,  James  (Jot don  oi  Ellon, 
Ernest  Leslio  of  Balquhain,  and  William 
Urquhart  of  Mcldrum.  The  original  stimulus 
to  agricultural  improvement  in  the  north  had 
been  given  by  a  lady,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  married  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Luke  of  Gordon  in  1706.  Jrhc  brought 
down  to  the  Duke's  estates  "  English  ploughs 
with  men  to  work  them,  and  who  were 
acquainted  with  fallowing — heretofore  unknown 
in  Scotland. " 

Probably  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers  of  im- 
proved agriculture  in  Aberdeenshire  was  Sir 
Archibald  Grant  of  Monymusk,  who  began 
the  management  of  his  estate  on  Donside  in 
1715.  "At  that  time,"  he  afterwards  wrote, 
"  there  was  not  one  acre  upon  the  whole  estate 
enclosed,  nor  any  timber  upon  it.  .  .  .  All 
the  farms  ill-disposed  and  mixed.  .  .  .  The 
people  poor,  ignorant,  and  slothful,  and  in- 
grained enemies  to  planting,  enclosing,  or  any 
improvements  or  cleanliness."  Yet  when  John 
Wesley  visited  Monyniusk  in  1761  and  1764  he 
described  it  as  lying  in  a  beautiful  and  pleasant 
valley,  in  which  Sir  Archibald  Grant  had  re- 
claimed a  large  area  of  waste  ground,  and 
planted  millions  of  trees,  and  stated  that  the 
cultivation,  especially  near  the  manor-house, 
would  compare  favourably  with  that  prevailing 
in  England.  Another  activo  improvey  y*as 
the  Ron.  Patrick  Ogitvio,  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Scnfield,  who,  as  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
had  boon   largely   responsible  for  the  Act  of 


Union.  Mr  Ogilvie  devoted  himself  to  cattlc- 
raising,  and  on  being  remonstrated  with  by  the 
Chancellor  on  his  undignified  business  of  cattle- 
dealing,  he  replied,  "Better  sell  nowtc  than 
sell  nations."  In  Banffshire  the  lead  was  given 
by  the  Earl  of  Fmdlater,  who,  as  Lord  Desk- 
ford,  went  to  reside  on  his  estate  in  1754. 

Another  practical  improver  was  Mr  Udny  of 
Udny,  in  Eormartine,  who  invented  an  un- 
proved turnip-sower,  and  whose  turnips  were 
so  successful  as  to  give  some  cause  for  the 
boast  of  his  loyal  retainer — "Jamie,  the  Laird 
o'  Udny-s  Keel" — when  another  proprietor  was 
showing  off  his  "roots"  with  satisfaction. 
"Keeps!  They're  naething  to  the  neeps  at 
I;dny.  At  Udny  ilka  ox  eats  its  wye  intil  a 
neep,  an'  bides  there  in  a  hoosc  o'  its  a  in  till 
it's  ready  for  the  flesher."  Wight,  who  con- 
ducted the  Surveys  of  Scotland  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  Forfeited  Estates  between  1773 
and  1762,  and  published  the  results  of  his  jour- 
neys in  1733,  states  that  tho  land  at  Udny  had 
originally  been  very  rough.  Yet,  "with  gieat 
expense  and  unremitting  perseverance,"  it  was 
.s;i  improved  that  no  vestige  remained  of  what 
it-hod  originally  been;  nothing  was  to  be  teen 
but  neat  enclosures,  thriving  hedges,  and  com- 
modious offices;  a  favourable  rotation  of 
cropping  had  been  established,  it  was  famous 
for  a  breed  of  horses,  and  the  "  English  bull 
shorthorn"  and  the  cows,  "some  from  Eng- 
land, some  from  Berwickshire,  and  some  the 
very  best  of  his  own  country  breed"  were 
good.  Another  public-spirited  landlord  was 
Mr  Cumine  of  Auchry,  in  the  west  of  Buchan, 
whoso  improvements  in  a  high-lying  and  bare 
re- ion  were  so  noteworthy  that  Francis  Douglas, 
who  visited  the  east  ooatt  of  Scotland  in  1730, 
made  a  special  journey  from  Aberdeen  to 
inspect  them.  In  the  Carioc.h,  llaeket,  the 
Jacobite,  laird  of  Envoranisay,  "that  bann't  a' 
the  'ouk  and  dol't  dockens  on  Sunday,"  was 
the  first  to  introdui  e  turnips,  and  set  an  example 
in  laying  out  his  lands  in  well-arranged  fields, 
enclosed  with  fences  .planted  with  rows  of  ash 
and  other  hardwood  trees. 

Both  Wight  audi  Douglas  also  preserve  the 
names  of  other  landlords  engaged  in  the  same 
efforts.  Wight  particularises  in  Aberdeenshire — 
the  late  Ear]  of  En  oil,  Buchan  of  Auchmacoy, 
Baton  of  Grandholm,  Burnet  of  Crichie, 
Riiisscl  of  Aden  (termed  by  him  Moneoffer — the 
owner's  previous  designation),  Eraser  ol 
Strichen,  Ogilvie  of-  Auchiries,  Fraser  of 
Mcmsie,  m  the  Master  of  Saltoun,  Gordon  of 
Ellon,  Dirom  of  Muiro.sk,  Gordon  of  Prcmnry, 
Forbes-Leith  of  White'haugh,  Inncs  of  Breda, 
Farqubarson  of  Haughton,  Burnet  of  Kemnay, 
Mr  Baron  Gordon  of  Chinie,  "  formerly  more 
devoted  to  the  study  of  (he  law  than  of 
husbandry,  now  become  a  champion  of  the 
latter,  an  '  elevo '  of  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  to 
whom  his  conversion  is  probably  owing,"  and 
Garden  of  Troup.  Douglas,  in  addition,  records 
Skene  of  Parkhill,  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  of 
Fintray  and  Oraigiovnr,  Burnei  of  Countos-- 
wolls,  Lord  Monboddo,  Lord  Gardenstdn,  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay  of  Balniain.  and  Irvine  of 
Kingcausie.  A  local  writer  summarises  the 
"patriotic  labours"  of  Mr  James  Ferguson  of 
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Pit  four,  grandson  of  one  of  the  society  of  1730, 
and,  like  him  and "his  father,  Lord  Pitfour,  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  who  was  for  the 
thirty  years  prior  to  1820  member  for  Aber- 
deenshire, in  the  improvement  of  his  own  dis- 
trict.— "Lairds  and1  the  Land,"  in  "Black- 
wood's Magazine  "  for  February. 

The  Legend  of  Clamis  Castle, 

Some  centuries  ago  the  Lord  of  Glamis 
and  his  .guest,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  were 
playing  oardts  in  what  is  now  the  secret  room 
of  the  castle.  The  evening  was  Saturday, 
and  host  and  guest  had  become  bo  engrossed 
in  their  play  that  they  did  not  realise  the  flight 
of  time,  and  that  Sunday  was  approaching, 
until  they  were  reminded  of  the  hour  by  an 
attendant.  They  swore  a  terrible  oath  to- 
gether, agreeing  that  they  would  not  cease 
their  play  until  the  game  was  finished,  although 
they  should  have  to  play  until  the  "crack  of 
doom."  Tho  oath  hod  hardly  been  uttered 
when  the  hour  of  twelve  struck  and  a  stranger 
appeared.  In  even,  dispassionate  tones  he  in- 
formed them  that  he  would  keep  the  compact 
and  take  them  at  their  word.  The  tradition 
is  that  these  noblemen  meet  every  year  in  the 
secret  room  on  the  anniversary  of  that  night, 
and  play  cards,  and  that  they  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  Judgment  Day. — "Glamis:  A 
Parish  History,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Stirton. 

The  Last  Horse  Railway. 

On  4th  April,  1914,  disappeared  the  only  re- 
maining example  of  a  British  railway  worked 
by  horse  power.  The  line  on  which  the  old 
method  of  working  was  discontinued  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  North  British  Railway  Company's 
system  in  Cumberland,  stretching  from  Drum- 
burgh  Junction  on  the  Silloth  branch  to  Port 
Carlisle  on  tho  Solway  Firth.  Port  Carlisle  has 
within  recent  years  come  into  favour  not  only 
as  a  holiday  resort,  but  also  as  a  residential 
centre  for  tho  rapidly-increasing  commercial 
population  of  the  city  of  Carlisle,  which  is  with- 
in easy  travelling  distance.  The  traffic  on  the 
branch  has  assumed  such  proportions  as  to 
justify  the  railway  company  granting  improved 
travelling  facilities  in  the  district.  The  Port 
Carlisle  branch,  the  permanent  way  of  which 
has  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  will  hence- 
forth be  worked  by  means  of  an  ordinary  loco- 
motive, and  a  greatly  augmented  service  will 
be  driven,  especially  during  the  summer  months. 

The  old  Dandy  coach,  which  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Port  Carlisle  service,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  links  between  modem 
railway  enterprise  and  the  primitive  methods 
adopted  by  the  early  railway  pioneers.  As  so  few 
of  these  relics  have  been  preserved  in  the  past 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  opportunity  will  be  taken 
in  this  case  to  relegate  into  safe  keeping  this 
old-fashioned  vehicle,  which,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  reminiscent  not  only  of  early  railway 


history,  but  also  of  the  old  coaching  days.  The 
Dandy  coaches  were  seated  for  passengers  in- 
side and  outside,  with  a  rail  on  the  top  for  the 
safe  conveyance  of  passengers'  luggage.  Each 
vehicle  was  hauled  by  a.  single  horse  on  the 
ordinary  rails,  and  while  the  older  coach  car- 
ried only  39  passengers,  the  larger  modern 
vehiclo  is  constructed  for  73  passengers. 

Advertising  the  Army. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  a  poster  ad- 
vertising the  Army,  which  was  issued  a  century 
ago  (1312-13)— 

16  Guineas  Bounty. 
29th  Regiment. 
All  Spirited  Young  Men 
aspiring  to  promotion,   willing  to  servo  their 
King  and  country,  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
entering  into  that 

OLD  AND  GALLANT  CORPS 

tho  29th  REGIMENT,  who  have  just  returned 
from  PORTUGAL  after  serving  for  seven 
campaigns  under  his  Excellency  Lord  Viscount 
WELLINGTON,  Generalissimo  of  the  Allied 
Armies, 

from  whom  they  received  the  most  dis- 
tinguished THANKS  for  their  valiant  services. 

They  stormed  the  heights  at  Rolica, 
Reaped  laurels  at  the  Battle  of  Vimiera, 
Formed  the  advance  guard  at  Oporto, 
Crowned  themselves  with  glory  at  Talavera, 
Were  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Busaoo, 
Assisted    in    fortifying    and    defending  the 
strong  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
And  fought  like  lions  at  Albuera  ! !  ! 

During  which  campaign  FIVE  SERGEANTS 
were  made  OFFICERS,  two  of  whom  were 
from  ABERDEEN  SHIRE. 

As  they  are  now  raising  a  Second  Battalion 
steady  young  men  must  expect  PROMOTION. 

The  regiment  is  at  present  quartered  at 
Windsor,  and  the  utmost  encouragement  will 
bo  given  by  applying  to  Captain  Leslie,  of 
Aberdeen.  DASHING  YOUNG  MEN  volun- 
teering from  the  MILITIA  will  be  allowed 
every  indulgence,  and  COUNTRY  LADS  wdl 
meet  with  particular  attention. 

Tho  bringer  of  a  recruit  will  be  entitled  to 
THREE  GUINEAS  reward. 

GOD  SAVti  THE  KING. 


History  of  the  Word  "  Snob." 

The     "Times    Literary     Supplement"  of 
December  11,   in  a  review  of  the   four  new 
numbers  of  tho  "Oxford  English  Dictionary," 
edited  by  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray,  including 
I      "  iSniggle-Sorrow,"  by  W.  A.  Oaigie,  says— 
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Our  language  shows  its  vitality  not  only  by 
borrowing  but  by  the  remoulding  of  ancient 
and  inherited  material.  It  is  one  of  the  more 
modern  diseoverie*  of  philology  that  the  power 
of  root-oeation  is  not  confined  to  the  'pre- 
historic past  of  the  language,  but  is  still  pre- 
served in  living  speech.  The  publication  of  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  has  brought  out  this  inter- 
esting fact  in  the  moot  striking  manner:  we 
see  in  its  pages  new  and  expressive  sounds 
making  their  appearance  at  every  epoch  of 
history ;  and  there  is  plenty  -of  evidence  to 
show  that  this  original  creative  power  exists 
undiminished  in  our  contemporary  speech. 
New  and  original  formations  of  this  kind 
generally  possess,  at  least  for  a  while,  a  humble 
and  often  a  vulgar  character,  but  they  arc  none 
the  less  interesting  on  this  account.  Certain 
combinations  of  sounds  seem  peculiarly  adapted 
to  significant  expression,  and  of  these  combina- 
tions ia  number  are  to  be  'found  in  the  section 
of  the  Dictionary  before  us.  "  Tick,"  tiff," 
"tip."  "titter,"'  "tittle-tattle"  are  recorded 
by  Sir  James  Murray;  and  with  them  the 
admirable  "echo"  word's,  "tingle"  and  "tinkle," 
in  "which  the  sensation  or  the  noise  seem  to 
ibo  actually  embodied  in  the  sounds  happily 
chosen  to  express  them.  Dr  Crcigie  has  had 
to  deal  with  an  even  more  curious  group  of 
sounds,  in  which  the  expressive  power  of  s, 
when  followed  by  n,  has  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion at  various  times  of  words  like  "  sniggle," 
"snooze,"  "snore,"  ''snort,"  'Snug,"  and 
many  others  O'f  like  character. 

The  exuberance  of  our  language,  its  power 
of  creating  terms  almost  too  vivid  to  be  pleas- 
ant, is  well  illustrated  in  this  curious  stratum 
of  words;  but  among  them  we  come  on  one 
term,  of  humble  origin,  which  has  had  a  curi- 
ous fate,  and  has  recently  emerged  from  its 
obscurity  and  local  use  and  been  added  to  the 
vocabulary  of  Europe.  Tins  is  the  word 
"  snob,"  whoso  history,  as  recounted  by  Dr 
Craigie,  is  full  of  curious  interest.  The  word 
is  first  found  about  1781  as  a  nickname  for  a 
cobbler ;  it  then  acquired  the  meaning  of  a 
man  in  humble  circumstances  who  makes  no 
pretensions  to  gentility— "  honest  snobs,"  us 
opposed  to  "  nobs  "—and  tho.  follo  wing  sentence 
is  found,  as  lato  as  18o2,  in  a  book  about 
Australia: — "The  majority  of  the  colonists  are 
essentially  snobs,  and  they  are  justly  proud  of 
the  distinction." 

But  in  England  in  the  meantime  the  word 
had  come  to  be  applied  to  a  vulgar  and  osten- 
tatious person,  and  was  also  used  as  a  name  for 
"Townees"  at  Cambridge.  Thackeray  made 
its  acquaintance  there,  and  afterwards  fitted  a 
more  dciinite  meaning  to  it,  and  gave  it  a 
European  currency  in  his  famous  "Book  of 
Snobs."  But  the  adventures  of  this  word  by 
no  means  end  at  the  point  where  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  leaves  them.  Thackeray  meant  by 
snobs  people  who  pretended  to  be  something 
better,  especially  richer  and  more  fashionable, 
than  they   were;   and   while   in   England  the 


word  is  more  or  less  confined  to  the  pretence 
to  social  importance,  in  France  it  has  kept 
its  wider  meaning,  and  a  "snob"  is  one  who 
pretends  to  fljlmost  any  kind  of  distinction. 
By  a  natural  transition,  helped  perhaps  by  the 
fact  that  "  chio "  is  a  word  not  readily  ad- 
mitted into  good  French  society,  "  snob  "  has 
come  to  mean  not  only  the  attempt  to  achieve 
distinction,  but  also  its  actual  attainment. 
"Tres-snob"  can  be  used  a«s  a  term  of  admira- 
tion: a  "snob"  is  an  "exquisite,"  and  it  is  said 
that  a  cafe  is  to  be  found  in  Paris  with  the 
fashionable  and  exotic  name  "  Au  Rendezvous 
des  Snobs." 


The  Canadian  Boat  Song. 

The  following  poem,  which  appeared 
originally  in  "Blackwood's  Magazine "  in  1829, 
and  has  been  discussed  at  many  times,  is  given 
once  more  [or  the  benefit  of  readers  who  want 
it  in  a  handy  form. — Ed.] 

Listen  to  me,  as  when  ye  heard  our  father 
Sing  long  ago  the  song  of  other  shores — 

Listen  lo  me,  and  then  in  chorus  gather 
.Ml  your  deep  voices  as  ye  puil  your  oars: 

Chorus — 

Fair  these  broad  meads — thc-bo  hoary  woods 

are  grand  ; 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers'  land. 

From  the  lone  sheiling  of  the  misty  island 

Mountains  divide  us,  and  the  waste  of  sea. — 
Hut  still  the  blood  is  strong,  tin-  heart  is  High- 
land^ 

And  w  e  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides: 
Fair  these  broad  meads,  etc. 

Wo  ne'er  shall  tread  the  fancy -haunted  valley  — 
Where  'tween  the  dark  hills  creeps  the  small 
clear  stream, 
in  arm.  around  the  patriarch  banner  rally, 
Nor  see  the  moon  on  royal  tombsloin-.s  gleam: 
Fair  these  broad  meads,  etc. 

When   the   bold    kindred,    in   the    time  lomr- 
vanish'd. 

Conquer \1  the  soil  and  fortified  the  keep- 
No  seer  foretold  the  children  would  be  banished, 
That  a  degenerate  lord  mighl  boast  his  sheep. 
Fair  these  Inroad  meads,  etc. 

Come    foreign    rage— let     Discord    burst  in 
(slaughter ! 

0   then   for  clansmen   true,   and  stern  clay- 
more—  . 

The  hearts  that  would  have  given  their  blood 
like  water, 
Beat  heavily  beyond  the  Atlantic  roar! 
Fair  these  broad  meads,  etc. 

[See  "The  Lone  Shieling."  bv  G.  M.  Eraser 
Abd.,  19C&— Ed.] 
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The  Rev.  Dr  WtiSsam  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

Tho  follow  ing  is  a  copy  of  the  Disposition  by 
Christine  and  Margaret  Guild,  sisters  gernmn 
and  co-heirs  to  the  late  Dr  William  Guild,  con- 
veying to  the  Master  of  Hospital,  etc.,  the 
house  in  Castlegate  in  terms  of  Dr  Guild's. 
Mortification  :  — 

Bo  it  kend  till  all  men  whom  it  off e ins, 
Wo  Christine  and  Margarat  Guilder  sisters 
german  and  coairs  to  the  deccist  Master 
William  Guild  of  Milnetown  of  Murtliill  doctor 
of  divinitie  with  consent  of  Thomas  Cushny 
glasser  burges  of  Aberdeine  husband  to  me  the 
said  Christine,  And  1  the  said  Th6mas  for  my- 
self and  tackinge  the  binding  on  me  for  my 
said  spous  and  abligeaiiiJ  nie  fur  her  And  we 
all  with  vnifornie  consent  and  assent  Forasmciide 
as  tho  said  deceist  Master  William  Guild  be  his 
letters  of  fyfteint  day  of  September  Jmvjc 
fiftie-fyvo  years  mentioneing  that  out  of  the 
ohalritlable  dispositione.  .  .  a.s  in  the  t>aid 
Letters  of  Mortilicationo  of  da  it  forsaid  at  lenth 
is  conteint  And  now  we  the  saides  Christane 
and  Margarat  Guildes  sisters  and  co-airs  to 
the  said  deccist  Master  William  Guild  with  con- 
sent of  the  said  Thomas  Cushny  husband  to  me 
tho  said  Christine,  Having  rather  chosen  to 
denude  ourselvis  of  the  heretable  richt  of  the 
said  forehouss  in  the  Castlcgait  quhairein  the 
said  deccist  -Master  William  Guild  did  dwell 
under  and  above  with  the  priviledges  liberties 
and  haill  pertinents  of  the  same,  Togither  with 
tho  said  brewhouss  or  vicinal  houss  ami  roumes 
abovo  on  the  other  syd  of  the  doss  Jn  favour? 
of  the  said  Master  llospitall  Deacone  Con- 
venner  and  remanent  Dcacones  of  the  crafts  of 
Aberdeino  for  the  vse  befor  mentionat  'Then  to 
pey  the  said  soutne  of  fyve  thousand  merks 
Scots  money  And  being  willing  to  fullhll  the 
saides  Letters  of  Mortilioationc  and  the  will  of 
the  said  deceist  Master  William  Guild  by  de- 
nudeing  ourselvis  of  the  said  heretable  richt  of 
the  said  forehouss  in  the  Castlegate  vnder  and 
above  witli  the  pertinents  of  the  same  Togethei 
with  the  said  brcwhouss  or  victual  houss  and 
roumes  abo\o  on  the  other  syd  of  the  closs 
Therefore  Witt  ye  ws  the  saides  Christane  and 
Margarat  Guildes  with  consent  of  the  said 
Thomas  Cushny  husband  to  me  the  saitl 
Christine  and  I  the  said  Thomas  for  myself  and 
backing  the  burding  on  me  for  my  said  spouss 
and  obligcand  me  for  her  ami  we  all  with  uni- 
forme  consent  and  assent  have  given  grantit 
and  disponit  And  be  thir  presents  all  with 
uniforme  consent  and  assent  frae  us  our  airs  as- 
signcyes  and  successours  gives  graunts  and  de- 
pones to  the  Master  llospitall  Deacone  Con- 
venner  of  the  crafts  of  Aberdeine  and  remanent 
Deacons  therof  present  and  in  tyme  eomoing 
hcretablie  and  irredeemablic  bot  any  manor  of 
revcrsiono  redemptionc  or  repress  for  the  use 
before  and  eftirmentionat  All  ami  Hail]  the 
foreland  als  weill  under  as  above  with  the 
pertinents  lyaml  in  the  burgho  of  Aberdeine  in 
tho  Castlegate  and  south  syd  of  the  same  bo- 


tuixt  the  land  somtyme  of  William  Gray  and 

now  of  ,  at  the  cist  the  land  somtyme 

of  Robert  Mcingzies  therefter  of  James  Mowat 
and  now  of  ,  at  the  West  the  inlands  of 

the  aires  of  Gilbert  Hervic  at  the  south  and  the 
Kinges  comonc  gaitt  at  the  north  With  free 
issue  and  entrie  to  the  said  foreland  under  and 
above  be  the  foregcatt  under  the  same  and 
turnepyeke  in  the  close  als  oft  as  neid  beis 
And  also  All  and  Haill  the  said  houss  eomonlio 
callet  the  victuall  houss  and  chamber  above  the 
same  without  the  freegait  in  the  northe-end 
of  tho  inland  somtyme  of  John  Holland  lyand 
in  the  said  burglie  in  the  Castolga'tc  upon  ihe 
south  syd  of  tiic  same  and  in  the  west  syd  of 
the  closs  (>f  the  tenement  somtyme  perteining 
to  the-  deceist  James  Holland  therefter  to 
Gilbert  llervie  and  now  to  his  airs  betuixt  the 
brevhouso  adjacent  to  the  said  inland  now  of 
tho  heirs  of  tho  said  Gilbert  Hervie 
within  the  said  freegeatt  at  the 
south  the  land  somtyme  of  the  said  James 
Mowatt  and  now  of  at  the  north  the 

closs  of  the  tenement  of  the  airs  of  William 
Holland  at  the  west  and  the  closs  of  the  tene- 
ment, of  the  airs  of  the  said  deceist  Gilbert 
Hervie  at  the  eist  Quhich  victuall  houss  and 
chamber  above  the  same  is  the  house  designit 
bo  the  said  deceist  Master  William  Guild  to  the 
said  Moitificatione  the  brew  houss  with  the 
roumes  abovo  on  the  other  syd  of  the  close. 
.  .  .  Lykeas  it  is  heirby  declaret  that  the 
said  Master  llospitall  Deacone  Convenner  and 
remanent  Deacones  of  the  crafts  of  Aberdeine 
shall  have  richt  to  the  ma  ills  and  duties  of  the 
saids  tenements  under  and  above  with  the  perti- 
nent; from  the  nixt  tonne  immediately  follow- 
ing the  deoeis  of  Catharine  Holland  spouse  to 
the  deceist  Doctor  William  Guild.  ...  In 
witness  quhereof  (writ tine  be  Patrick  Day  ser- 
vitor to  Andrew  Thomsons  advocate  in  Aber- 
deine) we  have  subscryvit  thir  presents  at  Aber- 
deen the  nynt  day  of  Februarij  ane  thousand 
sex  hundreth  thrie  score  thrie  yeirs  Before  thir 
wittiesfig  -Ion  Scott  bailie  of  Aberdeine  Mr 
James  Kennedy  town  clerk  therof  Thomas  Ros 
servitor  to  the  said  Thomas  Cushny  and  the 
said  Patrick  Hay 

(Signed)  Ciiuistane  Guild.  T.  Cuschnky. 

I  Margaret  Guild  forsaid  with  my  hand  at  the 
pen  led  be  the  notars  underwritten  at  my  com- 
mand becans  I  canenot  writ  myself  Ifca  est, 
etc.    .    .  . 

(Signed)  An.  Thomson,  N.P.    A  Dunk,  N.P. 
John  Scott,  withes.    J.  Kennedy,  witness. 
Thomas  Hoss,  witnes.     P.  Hay,  witness. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 
January  1709. 
5  dito. — To  John  Smith  four  libs.  Scots  to  com- 
plete his  lie  for  the  last  yeirs  fishing  in  the 
Miclchingle  for  my  sixt  share  (wfc.  4  libs,  given 
him  9  June  last)  £4    0  0 
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6  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth   £12   0  0 

7  dito. — To  James  Brebner  to  comploit  the 
prajce  of  a  blacke  silck  pettiecoate  my  wife 
bought  from  him  last  yeir  £30   0  0 

10  dito. — For  a  pound  tobaco,  11  shil. ;  and  payt 
an  account  of  drugs,  11  shill,  and  to  Doctors 
Cliamers  and  Gordon  3^  guinies,  qch.  is 
 ,  £45    3,  0 

21  dito. — Payt  George  Marr  tuclve  libs.  18  eliil., 
qch.  wt.  15  libs.  11  shil.  ffiven  him  22  October 
last  oompleits  all  I  rest  him,  as  pr.  dis- 
chairged  account   £12  18  0 

21  dito. — For  tuo  ells  and  a  quarter  taykeing 
for  the  house,  at  17s  "per  ell  £3  12  4 

23  dito.— For  8^  pounds  barlie,  1  lib.  1§  shil. ; 
and  for  seaven  loads  peifcs,  14  shil.,  is  £1    4  8 

26  dito. — For  six  paynts  brandie,  9  libs;  and 
for  a  chapen  seek  16  shil.,  to  Jas  Breb- 
ner  £9  16  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy  £2  10  0 

February  1709. 

1  dito.— Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  month   £12   0  0 

8  dito. — For     eleaven     loads     peits,    1  1-5 

libs  £1    4  0 

And  for  my  sixt  share  of  bcatcing  the  tuo 
Midchingle  ooubels  for  this  yeir,  13  shil.  ; 
wt.  eght  merit®  we  gott  for  ane  old 
coublo  £0  13  0 

18  dito. — For  a  pair  shousc  to  Wm.  Watt,  2 
libs.  4  shil. ;  and  for  a  peek  meill,  6 
■shil  £2  10  0 

21  dito. — For  helpeing  tuo  pairs  shouse,  £0  9  0 
Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.,  being  at 
Kinmundie,  etc.,  the  25th  dito  £3  10  0 

March  1709. 

8  dito. — I  came  home,  and  payt  for  weavein.g 
fourtie  one  ells  stuff  for  a  bed  (qrof  I  payt 
20  libs,  for  litting  the  yearne  the  20  Decem- 
ber last  £13   6  8 

8  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  moneth  of  March  £12   0  0 

8  dito.— Payt  for  weavcing  tucntie  ells  of 
blanckets   £2    0  0 

23  dito.— Given  my  wife  to  buy  musselcn  for 
tuo  he  id  dresses  to  hor  self  £3   0  0 

26  dito.— For  tuo  new  blaids  to  tuo  table 
knaives-,  etc.,  that  were  broken  £0  12  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy   £2  13  0 

Aprile  1709. 

1  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  moneth  of  Aprile  £12   0  0 

5  dito. — For  one  stone  and  one  pound  English 
wooll  to  my  wife   £9  11  6 


11  dito. — For  six  disson  corkes,  10  shil. ;  for 
fyneing  the  forsd.  wooll,  and  for  a  poire 
shoues  to  my  wife,  3  libs. ;  and  to  James 
Rrcbners  step  nurse  for  his  sono  James,  1^ 
libs  £5   0  0 

20  dito. — James  Brebner  brought  home  to  me 
half  a  ibarrell  of  floure  from  Leith,  qch. 
weight  with  the  caslce  whole  as  it  came 
ashore  117£  pounds  olde  Soots  weight,  and 
cost,  conforme  to  James  Brebners  account, 
14  pecks  at  14£  shil.  per  peck,  1  lib.  for  the 
caske,  fraught,  etc  £11  17  6 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  this  moneth  of  Aprile, 
at  Easter,  etc  £7    5  0 

22  dito. — It.— I  bought  tuo  stone  weight  of 
candle  out  of  Edinr.  in  winter  last,  qch.  wt. 
fraught  and  other  ohairges  cost  £6    1  0 

22  dito.— It.— Payt  ten  merks  to  John  Lager  t- 
wood  'for  live  firlots  wheite  meill  I  bought 
from  him  7  March  last  at  Craigehall,  pyt. 
9  June  1709   £6  13  4 

(To  be  continued.) 


Archaeological  Find  at  Skene. 

ARTISTIC  CINERARY  URN. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  as  intimated  at  the  time,  an 
interesting  archaeological  find  was  made  by  Mr 
Charles  Harvey  on  his  farm  at  Lcuchar  Brae, 
Skene,  in  the  form  of  an  excellent  example  of 
a  cinerary  interment. 

It  was  discovered  in  a  low  gravelly  mound, 
part  of  which  had  been  removed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  road.  The  interment  consisted  of 
an  urn  inverted  over  a  heap  of  small  pieces 
of  bono,  wihich  had  been  burned.  Examination 
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of  those  fragments  has  shown  that  they  are  re- 
mains of  the  body  of  a  human  adult,  but  that  tt 
is  impossible  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  their 
sex  or  race.  With  the  bones,  and  in  the  im- 
mediately surrounding  ground,  were  scattered 
tiny  portions  of  charcoal,  probably  remnants  of 
the  funeral  pyre. 

The  urn  is  eighteen  inches  in  height,  has  a 
diameter  of  fourteen  inches  at  its  mouth,  and  is 
a  typical  example  of  the  cinerary  form  of  urn. 
The  body  of  the  urn  is  made  of  coarse  gritty* 
clay,  covered  by  a  coating  of  finer  clay,  applied 
to  the  vessel,  after  the  body  had  been  finished, 
and  heaped  up  in  order  to  show  the  design  of 
decoration  in  relief.  This  takes  the  form  of  a 
"wavy"  band  projecting  from  the  urn  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  encircling  its  neck.  In 
addition,  eight  bosses,  about  half  an  inch  high, 
and  about  equidistant  from  each  other,  rise 
from  the  belly  of  the  urn  as  it,  joins  the  neck. 

In  addition,  the  outer  surface  of  the  neck,  in- 
cluding the  decorations  in  relief,  shows  short 
incisions,,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  chevron 
pattern,  and  its  inner  surface  is  dotted  by 
numerous  circular  depressions  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  depth. 

According  to  the  Hon.  John  Abercromby's 
chronology  of  bronze  age  pottery  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  this  type  of  urn  dates  back 
to  a  period  extending  from  650  to  400  B.C.,  or 
even  later.  The  urn  was  found  in  c round  on 
an  estate  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Advocates 
in  Aberdeen,  and  that  society  has  generously 
presented  it  to  the  Anthropological  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where  it  is  dis- 
played, and  makes  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  already  representative  collection  of  bronze 
a<re  pottery  from  the  North-East  of  Scotland  in 
that  museum. 


Queries. 


1031.  Gordon,,  Botanist— In  1801  a  Mr 
Gordon  was  sent  out  as  botanist  to  a  botanical 
garden  at  Par-ram  art  a.  which  had  been  started 
by  Sir  John  Banks.    Who  was  he? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

1082.  Rev.  James  Henry. — The  Rev.  Ja.mcs 
Henry,  who  died  at  "  Bon- Accord,"  Inglesoy 
Road,  Oani'berwoll,  near  Melbourne,  February 
10  last,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen  in  1824.  Going 
to  Australia.,  he  spent  over  thirteen  years  of 
his  aotivo  life    as    Presbyterian    minister  at 


Albury,  New  South  Wales,  and  seven  at  Bur- 
wood/  in  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne.  He  had 
been  a  resident  of  Camberwel)  for  twenty-three 
years.  He  was  buried  at  Albury.  Is  there 
anything  known  of  Mr  Henry's  early  career  m 
Aberdeen?  The  naming  of  his  house  "Bon- 
Accord"  is  characteristic. 

Alb  \. 

1083.  William  Matjle-Molison.— At  the  age 
of  20  ho  entered  the  Forfar  and  Kincardine 
Volunteers,  August  23,  1803,  and  volunteered 
to  the  71st  in  1808,  being  wounded  at  Wal- 
cheren,  lie  married  on  February  15,  1813,  at 
Balnagask,  and  was  living  in  1828  at  Kirkton, 
Fraserburgh  (W.O.  25;  768,  p.  167).      He  had 

Robert,  born  April  27,  1814. 

James,  bom  December  23,  1816. 

Christian,  born  April  24,  1819. 

Saltoun,  born  October  23,  1820. 

Margaret,  born  January  19,  1822. 

Catherine,  born  June  27,  1823. 

Who  was  he?  J.  M.  B. 


Bnswets, 


1065.  Firm  of  A.  Brebner  and  Thomas 
Lets  corresponding  with  John  Forbes,  Esq., 
Aberdeen. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
two  first  named  gentlemen  are  Provost  Brebner 
of  Lcarney  and  Provost  Leys  of  Glasgoforost, 
the  principal  partners  of  Lcya,  Still,  and  Co. 
afterwards  Leys,  Masson  and  Co.,  flax  spinners, 
Puttachieisido  and  Grandholm.  There  is  a  very 
full  account  of  the  firm  in  Morgan's  "Annals 
of  Woodside."  I  have  no  information  regard- 
ing John  Forbes,  (but  he  may  have  been  of  the 
Edit  or  Blackford  families.  There  waj  a  John 
Forbes  a  merchant  hi  Marischal  Street,  Aber- 
deen in  1820.  The  particular  "venture"  with 
which  the  letter  deals  was  a  very  common  form 
of  speculation  among  old-time  traders  before 
the  days  of  limited  liability  companies. 

James  iLaing. 

1077.  Forbeses  of  Enzean. —  I  have  always 
understood  that  these  Forbeses  belonged  to 
the  Monynvusk  branch.  Enzean  io  a  farm 
on  Monymusk  estate. 

R. 
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Aberdeen's  Hospitality. 

One  striking  feature  pervading  the  Extracts 
from  the  Accounts  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen 
(published  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  Miscellany  of  the 
Spalding  Club)  arises  from  the  hospitable  tem- 
per which  seems  to  have  characterised  our  civic 
rulers  at  all  times.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
on  all  occasions,  the  Cup  of  Bon-Accord  was 
liberally  dispensed.  In  the  earliest  of  the  ac- 
counts now  printed,  there  are  many  entries  for 
wine,  dispensed  to  various  good  neighbours  of 
the  town,  among  whom  the  Bishop  of  the  day 
was  not  forgotten.  Indeed,  the  cordial  hos- 
pitality of  the  burgh  to  the  clergy  was  at  all 
times  remarkable.  Thus,  in  1617-18,  we  have 
an  entry  "for  wyne  and  spycerie  to  propyne 
the  Laird  of  Corss,  apparently  when  he  was 
proceeding  to  St  Andrews  for  the  purpose  of 
being  consecrated ;  and  another  entry  informs 
us  that  he  got  a  similar  propyne  "  when  he  re- 
turned bischope." 

Again,  Dr  William  Forbes,  who  was  Prin- 
cipal of  Marischal  College,  on  his  removal,  in 
1622,  to  a  pastoral  charge  in  Edinburgh,  yot 
a  banquet  which  cost  60  lib.,  and  his  wife  was 
presented  with  "  wyne,  suger,  and  tobacco." 
Dr  Forbes  returned  to  the  burgh,  as  one  of 
its  ministers  in  1626,  and  in  that  year  we  find 
an  entry  for  the  freight  of  a  vessel  which  con- 
veyed his  family  and  furniture  from  Edinburgh 
to  Aberdeen,  "  with  fyftie  merkis  to  Thomas 
Forbes,  his  brother,  for  his  ohairges  in  going 
southe  to  convoy  the  said  Dr  Forbes  hither." 
In  1633,  he  was  "  written  for  to  toache  befoir 
the  King's  Majestie,"  when  his  expenses  were 
defrayed  by  his  kind  patrons;  and  in  that  year 
ho  was  promoted  to  fill  the  newly-erected  see 
of  Edinburgh.  Before  ho  left  the  burgh,  he 
received  a  supper,  at  Avhich  the  magistrates  avd 
clergy  of  the  town  were  present,  and  at  which 
the  guests  were  regaled  by  tho  music  of  "  the 
voile rs."  The  cordiality  of  the  connection 
which  subsisted  between  the  parties  cannot  be 
better  understood  than  by  the  entry  which 
shows  the  charge  "  at  the  saluteing  of  Doctour 
Forbes,  at  his  hiamo  cuining,  4  lib.  14  s."  ;  and 
"  for  wyne  care  it  to  the  Crabstane  at  the  said 
Doctour  Forbes  departure." 

A  like  good  feeling  on  tho  part  of  the  magis- 
trates towards  his  colleague,  Dr  Barron,  ap- 
pears by  tho  following  payment  "  for  ane 
dussone  siluor  spoones  to  Mr  Robert  Barroun, 
Minister,  to  his  first  hous,  in  token  of  the 
townes  lowe  to  him,  61  lib.  10s." 

The  first  of  the  Reformed  ministers,  Mi- 
Adam  Heriot,  was  received  at  his  entry  with 
equal  kindness,  although  displayed  in  rather 
a  more  homely  fashion.  In  the  accounts  of 
1559-60  we  have  an  entry  for  "  ano  garment  and 
haill  stand  of  olaythis  to  Maister  Adamc  llcrr- 


eot,  as  well  as  for  the  expense  of  maint-a-ining 
himself,  his  servant,  and  his  hor»c  for  9 
weeks." 

The  expense  of  Royal  visits  is  occasionally  to 
be  found.  Thus,  in  1594,  James  VI.  came  to 
Aberdeen  when  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Popish  Lords.  On  this  occasion,  His  Majesty 
was  entertained  at  the  charge  of  the  town, 
and  the  amount  expended  for  the  various 
articles  is  duly  entered,  including  a  "  pun- 
scheoun  of  wyne"  and  a  large  supply  of  "  spy- 
ceries." 

Charles  II.,  on  hi-,  route  southward  from 
Spey  mouth  in  1650,  lodged  in  the  burgh.  On 
this  occasion,  we  have  the  usual  entries,  as  well 
as  one  for  "  My  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  sundrie  wther  noblemen's  charges,'  dwreing 
the  aboade  of  his  Majestie.''  —  Preface  Ly 
Editor  [Dr  John  Stuart.] 

The  Cup  of  Bon-Accokd. 

The  Oup  of  Bon- Accord  mentioned  above  is 
thus  referred  to  in  Joseph  Robertson's  "Book 
of  Bon-Accord"— 
Though  the  custom  has  unhappily  fallen  into 
j      desuetude,   it  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
|      inform  the  stranger  of  an  ancient  and  courteous 
nsago     long    practised  in  tho  burgh  towards 
illustrious  guests.    This  consisted  in  the  magis- 
trates waiting  on  their  honoured  visitors,  and 
presenting  them  with  a  libation  of  wine,  hap- 
I      pily  called  A  Cup  of  Bon- Accord.    Clerk  Spald- 
ing notes  as  one  of  the  troubles  of  his  day 
that  "  during  the  time  the  Marquis  of  Huntly 
!      wias    in    Aberdeen,     he  gat  no  Bon-Accord 
j      drunken  to  him  in  wyne."    The  poet,  David 
YVeddorburn,   celebrates   the   rapturous  shouts 
with  which  Bon-Accord  was  drunk  to  a  com- 
pany of  illustrious  persons  who  came  to  the 
I      town  with  letters  of  introduction  from  James 
VI.    The  ceremony  of  this  fair  courtesy  must 
j      have  been  rendered  more  gorgeous  by  a  dona- 
I      tion       made       to       the      city       on  7th 
August,       1622,        of      "  ane      silver  cup, 
with  the  cover  all  dubill  ovir  gilt  with  gold, 
j       haveand  the  townis   armis,   with   thair  motto 
Bon-Accord  thairuponn,  send  and  propynit  to 
the  towne,  be  Thomas  Pendiilbuirie,  merchand 
and  citizen  of  London,  in  token  of  his  love  and 
afFcctionn  to  this  burgh,  quhairof  he  is  fre  gild 
burges." 

This  vessel,  however  "thankfully  received," 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  no 
longer  than  twenty  years.  By  that  time  the 
sour  spirit  of  Puritanism  was  triumphant  even 
among  the  jovial  burghers  of  Prelatic  Aber- 
deen; Cant  filled1  their  pulpit;  and  on  the  6th 
April,  1642,  the  Covenanting  "  Councel  gave 
and  grantit  thair  Bon-Accord  silver  cup  double 
over-gilt  to  tho  Maister  of  Kirk- work,  for  the 
use  and  service  of  the  Kirk  in  all  tyme  come- 
ing."  From  this  usage  of  drinking  Bon- Accord 
originated  one  of  the  sorest  slights  which  the 
Bravo  Town  ever  received  On  Friday,  the 
20th  of  July,  1638,  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  ac- 
companied by  other  noblemen,  and  by  "  three 
Apostles  of  tho  Covenant" — Henderson,  Diok- 
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son,  and  Cant— came  to  Aberdeen  as  Commis- 
sioners from  the  Tables.  "The  provost  and 
baillies,"  says  Spalding,  "  courteously  salutes 
them  at  their  lodgeing ;  offers  them  wine  and 
oonfects,  according  to  their  laudable  custom, 
for  their  welcome;  but  this  their  courteous 
offer  was  disdainfully  refused,  saying  they 
would,  drink  none  with  them  till  first  the 
covenant  was  subscrived;  whereat  the  provost 
and  baillies  was  somewhat  offended.  Alwayea 
they  took  their  leave  suddenly;  caused  deal 
the  wine  in  the  bead-house  amongst  the  poor 
men  whilk  they  so  disdainfully  had  refused, 
whereof,"  says  the  Clerk,  with  a  worthy  in- 
dignation, "  the  like  was  never  done  to  Aber- 
deen in  no  man's  memorie!'' 


James  Bruce* 

This  literary  gentleman,  author  of  "  The 
Eminent  Men  of  Aberdeen"  and  other  works, 
died  at  Belfast  in  1861,  while  pursuing  his 
vocation  of  journalist  there.  When  working 
us  a  compositor  in  the  "Scot man"  Office  I 
saw  him  frequently  in  company  of  Mr  Alex. 
Russcl,  chief  editor,  and  occasionally  set  up  a 
side  of  his  copy,  especially  his  lectures  on 
French  literature.  Russcl  and  Bruce  had  been 
rival  journalists  at  one  time  in  Cupar,  but  firm 
friends,  and  the  late  Rev.  Henry  G.  Graham, 
in  his  latest  book,  tells  a  story  of  how  Bruce 
was  so  bemuddlcd  after  an  outing  together  that 
Russel  wrote  an  expectant  leading  article,  casti- 
gating himself  very  keenly,  and  so  preserved 
amity  with  the  directors  of  Bruce's  paper,  who 
did  not  know  of  the  deception.  That  was 
eliarncteristic  of  Russel,  who  was  essentially  a 
kindly  and  hilarious  fellow.  Concerning  Bruce. 
I  frequently  heard  a  bip;  compositor  named 
John  Mylos  relate  an  interesting  anecdote. 
One.  day,  when  he  was  a  boy  on  the  "  Fife 
Herald,"  Bruce  came  into  the  composing  room 
with  a  proof,  and  accosted  the  overseer,  who 
was  a  gruff  fellow — "  I  say,  don't  you  give  the 
Devil  a  capital  D?"  "  Na,"  quotl/the  foreman 
sourly,  "we  keep _ the  beggar  doun."  "Well," 
said  Bruce,  decisively,  "  you'll  have  to  keep 
him  up,  for  he  is  entitled  to  that  distinction  ; 
and  let  mo  tell  you  this  besides,  that  if  you 
set  into  his  grips,  he'll  keep  you  down  sure 
enough."  Great  laughter  ensued  amongst  the 
typos,  who  had  no  love  for  their  overseer. 
Big  John  Myles  never  forgot  that  incident  of 
his  boyhood.  He  told  it  frequently,  and  some 
years  afterwards  when  I  was  in  Ballarat,  a  great 
mining  township,  I  forgathered  with  the  big 
man  again.  "Man!"  said  he,  reflectively, 
"ye're  an  Aberdeen-awa'  chop.  Did  ye  ken 
Brucie,  the  editor  bodie,"  etc.  (Bruce  was  a 
little  man,  Myles  was  a  giant).  The  anecdote 
was  retold  with  no  variation  whatever,  and  I 
had  gumption  enough  not  to  offend  the  narrator 
by  telling  him  that  I  had  heard  it  before. 

Alb  v. 


Ecclesiastical  Remains  at  Cruden 
and  St  Fergus, 

Mr  F.  C.  Eeles  has  had  reprinted  (Aberdeen : 
W.  Jolly  and  Sons)  a  paper  on  this  subject  which 
ho  contributed  recently  to  the  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland."  It 
deals  principally  with  two  font  basins  in  Cruden 
that  have  just  been  rescued  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  they  had  long  been  consigned.  One 
had  been  partly  submerged  in  a  rockery  in  the 
manse  garden,  but  when  taken  out  and  cleaned 
it  was  found  to  be  a  particularly  good  example 
of  the  simple  cylindrical  type  of  baein  common 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  is 
now  preserved  in  the  church.  The  other  font 
was  similarly  sunk  in  the  garden  of  St  James's 
rectory,  where  Dr  Pratt,  the  historian  of 
Buehan,  lived.  There  seems  some  cloubt  ae  to 
whether  it  ie  really  an  ecclesiastical  remnant, 
and  a  story  once  current  was  that  it  was  simply 
an  old  stone  basin  given  to  Mrs  Pratt  to  ap- 
pe.'.tsj  a  quarrel,  the  donor  making  it  rather 
more  like  a  font  than  it  had  been  before,  ft  is 
clear,  however,  Mr  Eeles  holds,  that  the  basin 
itself  is  old,  and  very  like  some  old  fonts  of  the 
extremely  rude  early  type. 

Incidentally,  Mr  Eeles  deals  with  the  tradi- 
tion that  Malcolm  II.,  after  defeating  the 
Danes  in  a  battle  at  Cruden  in  1102,  built  a 
church  on  the  battlefield  and  dedicated  it  to  St 
Olave,  patron  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and 
that  this  church,  becoming  overblown  with 
sand,  was  rebuilt  near  where  Port-Erroll  now 
is.  Mr  Eelos  thinks  that  the  story  perhaps 
originated  with  Boece,  and  that,  like  much  that 
he  wrote,  is  partly  fictitious;  he  points  out,  for 
instance,  that  St  Olave  was  only  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen in  1012,  and  was  not  martyred  until  1030. 
He  suggests  that  the  church  near  Port-Erroll 
did  not  succeed  any  older  church  dedicated  to 
St  Olave,  but  was  itself  built  under  that  dedi- 
cation in  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  it  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  church  on  the  site 
of  the  present  building  (a  considerable  distance 
inland)  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  present  church  dates  from  1776-  In 
a  plain  granite  belfry  of  the  type  usually  erected 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  at  that  period  there 
hangs  one  of  tho  three  medieval  belle  which  are 
still  left  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  is  unique  in  bear- 
ing an  inscription  which  is  at  present  untrans- 
latable. Mr  Eeles  has  attempted  its  solution 
in  every  European  language  which  is  in  the 
least  likely  to  have  been  used,  but  in  vain, 
and  is  inclined  to  think-  that  the  inscription  is 
in  some  old  local  Netherlandish  dialect.  A 
carved  stone  was  recently  found  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  church,  which  is  stipposod  to  have 
formed  the  top  of  a  Sacrament  House.  An- 
other piece  of  carving  in  sandstone  was  found 
in    the    wall    of  the  church,  with  the  letters 

IP  .  VB  in  one  line,  and  in  a  lino  below  the 
letters  GD,  followed  by  FIRGOD  (Fear  God). 

The  concluding  portion  of  Mr  Eeles's  paper 
relates    to    the    old  churchyard  of  St  Fergus. 
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The  "ecclesiastical  remains "  hero  include  a 
portion  of  the  bowl  of  a  rather  small  font, 
built  into  the  north  wall  ol  the  old  church,  end 
a  small  cross  of  finely  grained  sandstone. 

Orrok  of  Orrok. 

Lady  Helen  Forbes  writes  to  "Notes  and 
Queries  "  (London)  asking  for  information  about 
an  ancient  family  of  Fife  named  Orrok  of 
Orrok.  "The  original  ancestor"  (she  says) 
"  signed  the  Ragman  Roll.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
the  antiquary,  married  a  member  of  the  family, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  gave  no  pedigree 
or  account  of  it.  There  is  a  pedigree  in  the 
'  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Beat- 
son,'  but  it  is  by  no  means  correct.  About  1750 
Robert  Orrok  of  Orrok  sold  the  lands  in  Fife. 
At  the  end  of  the  century  the  family  reappear 
in  Aberdeenshire,  where  they  bought  a  # pro- 
perty which  they  named  Orrok  '  in  memoriam.' 
The  male  line  of  the  family  has  become  extinct, 
but  there  are  innumerable  descendants  through 
the  female  line.  I  have  heard  of  at  least  two 
family  trees  a,s  having  existed,  but  both  seem 
to  have  disappeared.  Wemyss  Orrok  of  Orrok 
in  Aberdeenshire  left  his  property,  he  being  the 
last  male  Orrok,  to  his  stepson,  who  sold  the 
lands  in  or  about  1880.  I  should  very  much 
liko  to  know  what  became  of  his  personalty, 
and  if  it.  included  portraits  and  paipors.  _  I 
should  be  glad  of  any  information  concerning 
the  pedigree,  and  in  especial  concerning  the 
link  between  the  Fifeshirc  and  Aberdeenshire 
Orroks." 

"Creely  Duff." 

The  following  ballad  about  "Crcely  Duff" 
(Alexander  Duff  of  Keithmoro  and  Braco,  1623- 
1696)  is  reproduced  in  the  recently  published 
"  Book  of  the  Duffs,"  compiled  by  Alistair  and 
Henrietta  Tayler:  — 

Oh,  heard  ye  e'er  o'  Creely  Duff, 
Wha  lived  intiU  Keitfvmore? 

My  troth,  he  was  a  comely  wight, 
The  igudeman  o'  Keithmoro. 

Creely  had  neither  chaise  nor  coach 

For  him  to  ride  in  state; 
But  a  puir  jad(l)  was  never  shod. 

Though  Braco  noo  rides  great. 

His  saddle  was  o'  gude  sheep's  skin, 
Weel  covered  wi'  the  wool, 

And  it  wad  never  change  its  hue 
For  weather  fair  or  fool. 

His  stirrups  was  the  thrawin'  wands, (2) 

His  bridle  was  the  hair; 
And  oh,  he  was  a  comely  knight, 

Wi'  a'  his  rid  in'  gear. 


(1)  IIorc<?. 

(2)  Weaving  wands. 


He  had  a  creel  upon  his  back. 

Made  o'  glide  foreign  segs,  (3) 
It  was  to  carry  his  market  wares — 
His  chickens  and  his  eggs. 

On  ilka  score  he  gained  a  plack,(4) 

And  laid  it  up  in  store. 
This  is  the  verra  way  that  he 

Got  wadset  of  Keithmore. 

There  dwelt  a  witch  wife  in  the  lend, 
Wha  niony  an  ane  did  wrong — 

Both  lairds  and  knights  and  gentlemen 
O'  jelly  and  high  renown. 

She  pit  a  red  cow  till  his  fauld 

Wha  ever  heard  her  cries, 
Wadset  their  lands  in  Braco's  hands. 

And  this  made  Braco  rise. 

Keithmoro  (say  the  authors)  was  a  little  man, 
according  to  Baird  [William  Baird  of  Auch- 
medden,  who  wrote  "  Genealogical  Memoirs 
of  the  Duffs"],  and  "in  the  decline  of  life 
became  very  corpulent,  which  was  probably 
owing  to  the  fatiguing  campaigns  he  had  with 
Montrose.  This  made  his  friends  call  him 
Croilie  Duff."  "Cioil"  means  a  distorted 
person,  a  dwarf.  It  has  sometimes  been  euid 
that  the  name  Creely  Duff  was  derived  from 
the  fact  that  lie  did  at  one  time  co  about  the 
country  with  a  creel,  a.s  in  the  ballad,  but  this 
is  unlikely. 

Alexander  Duff  of  Keithmore  wes  the  eldest 
son  of  Adam  Duff  of  Clunybeg.  He  married, 
1650,  Helen,  daughter  of  Alexander  Grant  of 
Allachie.  brother  of  Archibald  Grand  of  Ballin- 
tomb. 

Baird,  in  his  account  of  this  notable  couple, 
says  : — I"  Klsithmoir  was  .a  judicious,  (frugal, 
honest  man;  ami,  tho'  abundantly  active 
and  diligent,  a  great  share  of  his  success  in 
acquiring  money  it s  ascribed  to  his  wife,  one 
of  the  most  industrious,  painstaking  women  of 
the  age  in  which  she  lived,  or  perhaps  of  any 
other  She  was  a  sturdy,  bi;.' -boned  woman, 
and  at  last  became  so  fat  and  bulky  that  it  is 
said  it  required  an  eln  of  plaiding  to  make  her 
a  pair  of  hose,  and  that  one  time  when  she 
threw  herself  hastily  into  her  chair,  without 
taking  notice  that  the  house  cat  was  lying 
squat  upon  the  seat,  she  prest  puss  so  effectu- 
ally to  death  with  the  weight  of  her  body  that 
it  never  wagged  a  foot  more,  and  she  was  mi 
broad  that  no  armed  chair  of  the  common  size 
could  admit  of  her  sitting  in  it." 

Keithniore's  eldest  son,  Alexander  Duff  (1652- 
1705),  acquired  Braoo  from  his  farher  in  1631, 
ioined  with  his  father  in  purchasing  Balvenie, 
and  purchased  many  estates  in  Banffshire.  A 
story  is  told  of  him  that,  gazing  one  day  on  a 
number  of  little  homesteads  in  a  valley,  he  re- 
marked, "I'll  gar  a'  that  reek  gau  thro'  ae  lum 
yet."  Of  him,  too,  is  the  story  that  a  beggar, 
hearing  he  had  picked  up  a  halfpenny  on  a 
street    in    Banff,    accosted    him    thus — "  God 


(3)  Rushes. 

( 1)  A  small  copper  coin  equal  to  the  tliml  pan  of 
an  linglieh  penny. 
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bless  ye,  Braco.  Gie's  a  bawbee,  and  if  ye 
winna  gie's  a  bawbee  o'  yer  ain,  gie's  the  baw- 
bee ye  fand,"  meeting  with  the  unexpected  re- 
tort— "  Fin'  a  bawbee  for  yers<_T  !  " 

Braco's  eldest  son,  William,  committed  sui- 
cide at  Balvenio  Castle  in  1718,  and  the  castle 
has  never  since  been  inhabited.  The  estate, 
which  escheated  to  the  Crown,  was  afterwards 
recovered  by  William's  uncle,  William  Duff  of 
Dipple  (1653-1722*.  _  This  William  Duff  (Di,pple) 
became  a  partner  in  trade  with  his  uncle,  Pro- 
vost William  Duff  of  Inverness,  but  many  years 
before  his  death  he  gave  over  "merchandising" 
and  made  largo  purchases  of  hind  in  Moray. 
His  son,  William  (1697-1763),  became  Lord 
Braco  and  the  first  Earl  Fife. 


"The  Curse  of  Scotland," 

Why  the  nine  of  diamonds  should  ibe  called 
"The  Gunse  of  (Scotland"  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Like  the  birth  of  a 
celebrated  literary  personage,  its  origin  is 
"  wropt  in  mystry."  'Several  explanations  have 
been  put  forward  from  time  to  time;,  but  very 
few  of  these  can  be  said  to  be  a.  real  solution. 

NIME  OF  DIAMONDS. 

The  three  most  plausible  suggestions  are 
these — 1.  In  the  game  of  coinete,  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  second  queen  of 
James  V.  the  nine  of  diamonds  i.->  the  winning 
card.  The  game  was  the  curse  of  the  country, 
from  the  fact  of  the  large  number  of  courtiers 
who  were  ruined  by  it;  2.  In  the  game  of 
Popo  Ivan,  the  nine  of  diamonds  is  called  the 
Pope,  who  was  considered  by  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  as  a  curse ;  3,  and  one  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  correct.  The  card  got 
its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  nine 
lozenges  or,  arranged  saltire-wisc  on  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  after- 
wards of  Stair.  Ho  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  William  III., 
and  was  the  chief  author  of  the  massacre  of 
Gleneoe,  which  left  such  stain  upon  his 
memory  and  upon  the  King's  as  well. 
Dalrymple's  name  became  utterly  abhorrent  to 
the  people,  being  regarded  by  them  as  a  curse. 
Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  gives  this  as  the 
real  explanation. 

THE  NINTH  KING. 

Of  the  other  suggestions,  the  most  noteworthy 
are  these — 1.  Diamonds  imply  royalty  and 
every  ninth  king  of  Scotland  has  been  a  curse 
to  his  country.  The  explanation  is  rather  far- 
fetched to  say  the  least.  It  is  an  example  of 
how  far  people  will  go  in  their  desire  to  find  a 
reason  for  the  term  ;  2.  The  word  curse  is  a 
corruption  of  "  cross  "  and  the  nine  of  diamonds 
is  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  St  Andrew's 
Cross.  Another  example  of  the  preceding:  as 
the  nine  of  hearts  would  answer  this  just  as 
well,  the  suggestion  must  bo  placed  on  <<nc 


side  as  useless;  3.  Some  have  it  that  it  was  on 
the  back  of  a  nine  of  diamonds  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  "the  Butcher,"  wrote  the  order 
for  the  merciless  execution  of  the  highlanders 
after  Culloden  (1746).  However  much  this 
suggestion  may  appeal  to  national  sentiment, 
it,  too  may  go  the  way  of  the  others.  The 
term  was  used  in  the  year  1715,  as  the  Justice- 
Clerk  Ormiston  was  nicknamed  by  the  ladies 
"'The  Nine  of  Diamonds."  There  is  also  a 
caricature  of  the  date  October  21st.  1745,  which 
represents  the  Young  Chevalier  attempting  to 
lead  a  herd  of  bulls  laden  with  papal  curses, 
excommunications,  etc.,  acros.s  the  Tweed. 
Such  are  some  of  the  common  explanations  of 
this  term,  and  it  could  be  wished  they  were  a 
little  more  satisfactory.  One  cannot  say  with 
certainty  that  any  of  them  is  the  correct  one, 
bait  they  are  the  best  that  have  as  yet  been 
brought"  forward.— "  T.P.'s  Weekly,"  March 
28. 

[See  "A.J.N,   and  Q.,"   iv„  256-7.— Ed.] 

Ancient  Monuments. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Con- 
solidation and  Amendment  Act,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Works  have  constituted  Advisory 
Boards  for  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales. 
The  Scottish  Board  is  composed  as  follows:  — 

Sir  J.   Stirling-Maxwell,   Bart.  (Chairman.) 

Sir  II  Maxwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  (re- 
presenting the  lloyal  Commission  of  Historic 
Monuments  in  Scotland.) 

Mr  Alexander  O.  Curie,  F.S.A.,  (representing 
the  Societv  of  Antiquaries  of  ScotlaJid.) 

Mr  G.  Macdonakl,  F.S.A.,  LL.D.  (represent- 
ing the  iScotch  (Education  Department.) 

The  Hon.  Sir  Schomberg  K.  M'Donnell, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B. 

Sir  James  Guthrie,  LL.D.,  P.ILS.A. 

Sir  Robert  Lorimer,  A. U.S. A. 

Mr  J.  R„  Findlay. 

Mr  C.  II.  Peers,  F.S.A.,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Ancient  Monuments. 

The  Rev,  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars* 

In  the  management  of  the  trust  funds  and 
property,  difficulties  and  misunderstandings 
arose  whn'ch  led  to  the*  intervention  of  the  law 
courts.  In  1709  the  (principal  and  professors  of 
Marischal  College  raised  on  action  in  the  Court 
of  Session  to  have  it  found  and  declared  that, 
in  terms  of  Dr  Guild's  mortification,  the  mana- 
gers should  present  and  maintain  three  bursals 
at  the  oolJegc,  and  pay  the  fees  of  the  bursars 
at  the  iate  of  20  merks  Scots  each,  yearly,  to 
the  professors  of  the  college,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  no  craftsmen's  sons  in  the  town  of 
Aberdeen  being  found  qualified  to  enter  tho 
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college,  the  managers  "be  bound  to  find  duly 
qualified  'bursars  from  other  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  case  having  been  duly  heard,  the  Lords  of 
Session  found  that  the  mortifier  (Dr  Guild) 
determined  no  preference  as  to  the  persons  to 
be  presented  as  bursars,  but  allowed  the  man- 
agers to  prefer  and  elect  the  craftsmen's  sons 
within  the  burgh  to  be  bursars,  when  they 
can  be  found  qualified,  and,  failing  them,  that 
•craftsmen's  sons  in  other  counties  of  'Scotland 
should  be  presented.  The  claim  of  the  pro- 
fessors for  20  merks  for  each  bursar  was  re- 
fused. At  the  same  time  the  managers  were 
ordained  to  produce  their  books  and  to  count 
and  reckon  for  the  rents  of  the  Bursar's  House. 

The  following  items  o'f  expenditure  on  the 
Bursar's  House  at  the  period  stated  give  in- 
sight, not  only  as  to  the  prices  of  materials  and 
workmanship  then  current,  but  show  the  rough- 
and-ready  style  of  executing  repairs:  — 


A   new  .glass   window   to   the  heigh 

chamber   £l  10  0 

Calsieing  the  brew-house  with  stones 

and  sand    5   0  0 

Stop  of  stone  to  house,  £1  4s ;   for  a 

load  of  salt-faiH  at  kitchen,  3s   17  0 

Pot  lime  to  Jn.  Or.,  £1  16s;  carriage 

of  pot  lime  from  Old  Aberdeen,  6s...    2    2  0 

For  tarr  to  the  back  of  new  press          0  18  0 

Painting  of  new  press,  etc.   3  12  0 

For  beam  filling  skclfe,  4s;  a  rope  and 

big  staple  to  the  stair,  8s   0  12  0 


£15    1  0 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 

A  Note  of  my  Depursements,  beginning  the 
first  of  May,  1709  years. 

2. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  month,  12  libs.  Scots  £12    0  0 

11. — For  a  sugar  loafe  weighing  4  lb.  5 
uncos  £2   2  6 

19.  — For  six  treis  (bought  on  shore,  5  libs.  16 
shil. ;  for  carriage  to  my  hous,  V9 
shdl  £5  19  6 

20.  — Three  libs.  Scots  to  helpe  to  buy  a  lyning 
to  a  goune  .  .  .  some  stockeiis  she 
note   (?)  £3    0  0 

23. — To  John  Panton,  Wright,  for  five  dissons 
chaipen  bottels,  ten  merks;  and  for  half  a 
gross  corks,  9  shil.  Tin's  makes  24  diseen  and 
seaven  ohapen  bottles,  seaven  paynts,  £6 
13s  4d,  and  three  mutch-ken  bottles  into  the 


house  at  present   £0    9  0 

30. — For   soape    and    steartch    for    the  May 

washing   £1   4  0 

Spent    in    this    month    of    May    of  pocket 
money  £2  16  0 
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June  1709. 


2.  -  Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  month  £12    0  0 

3.  — Payt  Christian  Murrow  her  wadges  from 

Marts.  1708  to  Whit.  1709  £5    6  8 

8. — For  fyve  hitter  cringes  to  my  wife  ifor  dayet 
drink   £0  12  0 


14. — Payt  James  Feriors  relick  four  punds  4J> 
shil.  for  my  sixt  part  of  the  four  halfnets 
mens  fie  payable  at  this  term,  and  the  third 
the  remainder  of  her  husbands  bond  he  was 
resting  me,  which  was  4  lb.  lb],  shil.  The 
said  day  I  payt  John  Smith  his  wadges  due 
at  this  term,  is  4  lbs.,  and  I  retained  2  lbs. 

5  shil.  for  %  bols  draff   £1  15  0 

And  payt  him  6^  shil.  for  a  barrow  he  brought 
me  last  winter   £0    6  8 

20.— Payt  my  taxation  from  Wit.  1707  to  Wit. 
1708,  as  per  account,  is  £23   2  0 

With  4  lbs.  Scots  for  the  water  from  Wit.  1708 
to  Wit.  1709   £4   0  0 

23. — Given  to  my  wife  for  a  bottle  of  scrbet 
to  herself   £1  10  0 

23.— For  six  bolls  and  ane  half  of  coalls,  13  lbs.  ; 
and  for  carriage  of  them,  13  shil.. ..£13  13  0 

Spent  this  month  for  pocket  money,  tobaco, 
etc.,  3  lbs  £3   0  0 

30. — For  elaven  pounds  butter  to  Alexander 
Glennie,  at  5^  shil.  per  lb  £3   0  6 

July  1709. 

1. — Payt  Faster  Fining  ane  hundred  pounds 
Scots  I  was  resting  her  upon  her  deceased 
sister  Anna's  account,  with  a  year's  interest 
as  at  Wit.  last   £105  10  0 

1. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
thia  month   £15   0  0 

8.  — For  tuo  stones  and  %  pounds  butter,  at 
4  lb.  8  shil.  per  stone,  for  the  house 
use  £9   0  2 

9.  — For  a  new  hat  to  myself  to  George  Marr 
2  shil.  Stirling,  is   £5    8  0 

12.— For  fyftene  paynt  bottells,  at  4  merks  per 
disson,  is   £3   6  8 

12.— For  six  bolls  lyme,  at  2  shil.  sterling  per 
boll,  7  1-5  lbs.  ;  for  carriage,  12  shil.  ;  for 
twelve  loads  sand  to  it,  11  shil.  ;  for  riddling 
and  making  it  up,  10  shil  £8  17  0 

12. — For  a  pair  of  shoes  to  Win.  Watt  for 
myself   *  £2   4  C 

14.— For  12  lb.  butter,  2  lb.  19£  shil.  ;  and  for 
cheese,  19  shil.  2d   £3  18  6 

18.  — To  James  Brebner  for  4  bolls  and  cue  half 
of  me  ill  bought  from  him  for  the  house  use, 
for  6  lbs.  per  boll,  27  lbs.  ;  for  eight  pavnts 
brandie,  at  1£  lb.  per  pt.,  12  lbs  £39   0  0 

18. — Payt  George  Walker  two  merks  and  ane 
half  as  foreman  in  the  Midehingle,  two  merks 
and  ane  half  for  the  present  year 
1709   £1  13  4 
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18. — Payt  James  Ferriors  reliclc  for  six  cost9 
of  ale  for  t'he  dyeir,  at  7  shil.  each. ..£2   2  0 

18.  — For  six  punds  'butter,  1  IK  12  9hil...£l  12  0 
And  for  ten  elle  tueidlan,  at  82  shil.,  is  4| 
lbs. — both  for  the  use  of  the  house  (to  be  a 
pair  of  .«=  he  its)   £4    3  4 

Spent  in  this  month  of  pocket  money,  of  which 
I  kept  no  account,  tobaco,  etc  £3   9  0 

August  1709. 

3.  — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
12  lbs.  :  for  soap  and  starch  at  the  wash- 
ing, 12  ghil  £12  12  0 

4.  — For  a  pair  off  shoes  to  my  wife,  12  lbs.; 
and  to  Rickeirtounes    nurse,    V2  lbs.,  that 

nursed  his  daughter  Iso-bell  £3    0  0 

And  for  chcisc  the  said  dav.  12^ 
sMl  £0  12  6 

5.  — For  cheise,  2  lib.  2  shil  £2   2  0 

And  for  mending  of  the  windows  to  J  as. 
Forbes,  2  lib.  10  shil.,  Mrs  Allons  home. 
David  Youlls  house,  William  Harrous,  and 
David  Andersons   £2  10  0 

8. — For  four  bol3s  ooalls,  at  34  shil.  each,  6  lbs. 
16  shil.  ;  and  for  carriage,  16  shil.' from  the 
Pocra  £7  12  0 

11.— For  nyne  bolls  lyme,  at  1  lb.  2  shil.  per 
boll.  ;  for  carriage  of  it  18  shil.  ;  for  tuentie 
loads  of  sand  to  it,  1  lb.  ;  for  ridcloling  and 
watering,  132  shil  £12   9  6 

17.— -Thertene  ellee  lumen,  at  12  shil.,  for 
shirts;  for  tuentie  tuo  oils  linnen,  at  9  shil. 
per  elle,  for  sheits  £17  14  0 

19.  — For  nyne  elles  tykeinrv  to  he  a  fodder  bed. 
at  17  .shil.  per  elle,  is  £7  13  0 

29- — To  William  Nickelson,  smith,  for  some 
work  ahou*  the  house   £0    8  0 

•Spent  this  month  of  pocket,  money... £2  12  0 

Bought  this  month  and  before  123  loads-  of 
peifcs,  mid  put  them  in  the  cellars,  as  per 
account,  14  lbs.  17i,  shil.;  as  also  biggot  in 
the  house  122  loads  of  peits  this  month  of 
August,  as  ner  particular  account.  14  lbs. 
7i  shil  £29   5  0 

.It.— For  four  loads  turfs  to  cover  the  .  .  . 
of  the  house   £0*   9  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1084.  Alexander  Mtchie  in  Toruan,  Glen- 
GATRN.— Mr  Michie  removed  to  a  place  called 
Tilliefreck  in  1739.  ITo  was  in  Tulloehbreak  in 
1740,  and  in  Bedmacoy,  Strathdon,  in  1750 
Where  arc  Tilliefreck  and  Tulloehbreak  situ- 
ated? 

0.  M. 


1085  James  Sim,  Hardgate. — Wanted  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  ancestors  of  James  Sim, 
brewer,  Hardgate,  who  died  7th  December, 
1847,  aged  88,  and  Helen  Adams,  his  wife,  who 
died  24th  January,  1830,  aged  66,  both  buried 
in  Old  Mac-bar  Churchyard. 

S. 

1086.  A  Gordon  in  "  The  Gay  Gordons." — 
A  series  of  articles  entitled  "The  Gay  Gor- 
dons :  Exploits  in  Warfare :  Indian  and  South 
African  Campaigns,"  by  Charles  Gordon,  ap- 
peared in  some  Soots  paper  between  May  3  and 
September  16,  1902.  What  was  the  name  of  the 
journal  in  which  they  appeared. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


Hnswers. 


427.  "  Arohte's  Box,  or  the  Stationmaster's 
Warning." — This  lengthy  poem  appeared  in 
"The  Chameleon"  of  November.  1864.  The 
title  given  there,  however,  is  "King  John  and 
Archie's  Box." 

C. 

1062.  Thomas  the  Rhymer  and  the  Bairds 
of  Auchmedden.-- An  account  of  this  prophecy 
and  of  its  apparent  fulfilment  is  given  in  the 
description  of  Aherdour  furnished  by  the  Row 
Geor,°;o  Gardiner  to  the  "  New  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland"  (1840):  — 

"  At  one  period  there  was  a  pair  of  cables 
that  regularly  nested  and  brought  forth  their 
youii'2  in  the  rooks  of  Pennan,  but,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  when  the  late 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  pure-based  the  estate  from  the 
Bairds,  the  former  proprietors,  the  carries  dis- 
appeared, in  fulfilment  o.f  a  prophecy  by 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  '  that  there  should  be  an 
eagle  in  the  Crarrs  while  there  was  a  Baird  in 
Auchmedden.'  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, and  what  certainly  appears  incred- 
ible, is  that  when  Lord  Haddo,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  married  Miss  Christian 
Baird  of  Newbyth,  the  eagles  returned  to  the 
rocks,  and  remained  until  the  estate  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Honourable  William  Gor- 
don, when  they  again  fled,  and  have  never  since 
been  seen  in  the  country.  These  facts,  marvel- 
lous as  they  may  appear,  are  attested  by  a 
cloud  of  witnesses." 

Mr  Gardiner  subsequent!}  (.November  5,  1856) 
furnished  Dr  Pratt  with  the  following  viva  voce 
statement,  inserted  by  Dr  Pratt  in  his 
"  Buchan  "  :  — 

"  Soon  after  the  late  Robert  Baird  [of  the 
Bairds  of  Gartslierne]  purchased  the  lands  of 
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Auehmedden  (in  1854)  one  eagle  returned  to  the 
rocks.  But  this  the  men  of  the  Coastguard, 
either  ignorant  of  the  singular  history  con- 
nected with  the  return  of  these  birds,  or  in- 
different to  the  romance  of  the  story,  pursued 
from  crag  to  crag  with  their  guns,  till  they 
cither  killed  or  dislodged  it." 

To  which  Dr  Pratt  himself  appended  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"The  old  family  of  the  Bairdis  of  Auchmed- 
den, it  seems,  were  not  free  from  the  thraldom 
of  this  legend.  Believing  that  the  fortunes  of 
the  family  were,  in  some  inevitable  way,  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  these  eagles,  they 
sedulously  protected  them,  and  had  them  regu- 
larly fed  by  causing  a  daily  supply  of  food  to 
be  placed  on  a  ledge  of  the  rocks.  Whether  it 
was  the  name  of  the  family  of  the  Bairds  that 
•was  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  this  kingly 
denizen  of  the  crags,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide" 

Q. 

1072.  Balmoral  Old  House.— There  are  two 
ill ustrat ions  of  old  Balmoral  Castle  in  Mi- 
Andrew  Gibb's  "  Scenery  of  the  Dee."  This 
work,  though  not  published  till  1884,  was  de- 


scriptive and  illustrative  of  a  Deeside  tour  made 
i j i  1850  by  Mr  Gibb,  who  was  assisted  in  the 
sketches  by  Mr  James  Cassio,  A. U.S.A.,  and 
one  of  the  Balmoral  illustrations  is  by  the 
latter.  Unfortunately,  Mr  Gibb  furnished  a 
very  poor  description  of  the  building.  lie 
merely  says — "  Its  architecture  belongs  to  no 
particular  order.  Originally  of  contracted 
dimensions,  it  was  greatly  extended  and  im- 
proved by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Gordon;  and 
various  handsome  additions  were  subsequently 
made  to  it  by  command  of  Her  Majesty." 
According  to  the  "New  Statistical  Account" 
(1842),  the  old  castle  was  •'nearly  all  built" 
by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  ;  ami  Mr  A.  I.  M'Con- 
nochie,  in  his  "  Deeside,"  says — "  Sir  Robe  it 
Goidon  added  considerably  to  the  small 
'  lioii-  o  '  which  he  found  on  the  estate,  and  the 
'old  castle'  had  latterly  a  somewhat  imposing 
appearance."  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  was  a 
brother  of  the  Premier  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
was  at  one  time  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
acquired  a  lease  of  Balmoral  from  Ihe  Fife 
Trustees  "somewhere  about  1830."  I  may  add 
that  T  have  at  various  times  "hunted"  for  an 
account-  of  the  old  castle,  but  have  hitherto 
failed  to  find  any  more  detailed  information 
than  that  which  1  have  just  given. 

Q. 
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William  Barclay. 

There  is  a  long  and  exhaustive  account  of 
William  Barclay  and  his  works,  by  David  Baird 
Smith,  in  the.  January  number  of  the  "  Scottish 
Historical  Review."  Barclay  (says  Mr  Smith) 
was  a  grandson  of  Patrick  Barclay  of  Gartly, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  born  about  1545-7. 
From  his  grandfather  and  his  father  he  in- 
herited twin  traditions  of  loyalty  to  the  King 
and  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  he  guarded  this 
double  inheritance  throughout  his  long  hie  with 
an  honesty  of  purpose  width  cost  him  dear,  tie 
must  have  been  reared  in  an  educated,  if  con- 
servative, atmosphere;  but  he  passed  early  to 
the  Court,  possibly  during  Mary's  visit  to  the 
north  in  1563.  About  1571  Barclay  left  Scot- 
land and  crossed  to  France.  Mackenzie  ['"Lives 
and  Characters  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers  of 
the  Scots  Nation"]  writes  that  he  had  spent  his 
patrimony  at  the  Court,  but  the  reasons  of  the 
step  were  probably  deeper.  The  cast  of  mind 
which  ho  had  inherited  may  have  failed  to 
manifest  itself  during  the  years  of  hie  early 
manhood,  but  it  soon  directed  his  conduct  when 
Mary  Stuart  vanished  from  hies  horizon,  and  he 
found  himself  faced  by  the  grim  Scotland  of  the 
Regencies,  no  place  for  a  Catholic  and  a 
Royalist.  "  And  having  entirely  neglected," 
writes  Mackenzie,  "to  improve  those  natural 
parts  with  which  ho  was  endued,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  though  he  was 
then  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age."  The 
writer  probably  exaggerates  a  period  of  active 
practical  life  into  the  total  neglect  of  the  claims 
of  the  intellect,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  ruined  courtier  transforming  himself  in  a  few 
years  into  a  scholar  of  note  without  some  sound 
foundation  of  early  training,  and  his  studies  at 
Aberdeen  University  must  have  left  some  traces. 
In  any  event,  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  subse- 
quently at  Bourges  under  Cujas,  Hotman,  and 
other  eminent  jurists,  added  to  his  intellectual 
equipment  a  third  clement,  which  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  his  middle  age  dominated 
his  religious  and  political  interests.  His  studies 
in  France  made  him  a  civilian  in  the  strong  and 
peculiar  sense  which  marked  the  period  be- 
fore the  Wars  of  Religion. 

On  the  completion  of  his  studies,  Barclay  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Law  at  Pon t- a-Moueso n , 
through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Father 
Edmund  Hay,  an  eminent  Jesuit.  It  may  be 
noted  that  he  was  thus  connected  through  his 
mother  with  the  noble  family  o'f  Errol.  lie 
was  proud  of  the  relationship,  and  in  his  *'  Do 
Regno"  takes  the  family  as  an  illustration, 
and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  its  traditional 
origin.  In  the  course  of  time  Barclay 
added     to     his     professional  appointment 


the  offices  of  Councillor  of  State  and  Master  of 
Requests,  and  on  the  death  of  Pierre  Grcgoi re- 
in 1598  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
In  the  midst  of  his  studies,  in  1581,  he  married 
Anne  do  Malvallier,  a  young  lady  of  the 
"noblesse  lorraine."  He  appeared  to  be 
passing  quietly  through  the  conventional  stages 
in  the  career  of  an  eminent  jurist  of  the  .lay, 
but  his  position  became  increasingly  precarious 
through  growing  and  mutual  hostility  between 
him  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  dominated  the 
University.  In  1586  he  had  sided  with  Pierre 
Grcgoiro  in  a.  quarrel  regarding  the  status  of 
the  Rector,  and  had  accompanied  the  Faculty 
of  Law  in  its  two  years'  exile  from  Pont- 1- 
Momsson  A  further  cans-'  of  alienation  was  a 
personal  dispute  with  the  Society  regarding  ins 
brilliant  son,  the  future  author  of  "  Argenis," 
who  had  been  born  in  1582.  The  Jesuits,  with 
their  unique  flair  for  promising  youths,  Bet 
their  affections  on  the  lad  ami  made  every 
effort  to  gain  him  for  the  Society,  but  Barclay 
offered  a  successful  resistance. 

While  these  two  disputes  may  have  been  the 
apparent  causes  of  the  step  which  he  took  in 
1603,  the  real  grounds  of  his  second  voluntary 
exile  are  deeper.  Rather  than  yield  to  influ- 
ences which  were  personally  distasteful  to  h;rn 
and  antipathetic  to  his  temperament  and  in- 
tellectual life,  he  abandoned  the  rewards  of 
years  of  laborious  activity,  and  in  1603  left  the 
Duchy  [of  Lorraine]  which  had  become  his 
second  fatherland.  The  publication  of  his 
"  Dei  Regno,"  with  its  fierce  attack  on  Boucher, 
the  Religious  Orders,  and  the  League,  must 
have  made  his  relations  with  the  ruling  family 
and  the  Jesuits  very  strained,  and  probablj'  he 
was  glad  to  be  gone.  He  retired  to  Paris,  and 
thence  to  London,  to  which  James  VI.  was  at- 
tracting Catholics'  by  Ids  supposed  sympathies 
with  the  Church  of" Rome.  The  King  is  said 
to  have  welcomed  Barclay,  but  his  tempting 
offers  of  preferment  were  conditional  on  his 
acceptance  of  "the  Anglican  religion,"  n-.d 
Rarcla.v  returned  to  Paris  before  the  end  of 
the  year  1603.  By  this  time  he  was  approach- 
ing the  confines  of  old  age,  and  was  glad  to 
accept  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Angers.  He  died  at  Angers  on 
3rd  July,  1608,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  Cordelliers,  which  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. 

Of  his  works,  his  ''De  Regno  ct  Regali 
Potestato  "  was  first  published  in  Paris  in  1600. 
His  "  De  Rebus  Creclitis  et  de  Jurojurando 
Commentarii  "  was  a*l so  -  published  during  l  is 
lifetime,  and  has  found  a  place  in  Otto's 
"Thesaurus."  His  "  De  Potestate  Papae  "  was 
published  in  London  in  1609  and  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson  in  the  same  vear,  and  there  are  edi- 
tions of  1610,  1612,  and  1617,  while  two  French 
and  two  English  translations  testify  to  tie 
general  interest  which  it  evoked.  It  has  been 
enshrined  in  Goldastus'  "  Monarchia."  In 
addition  to>  these  published  works,  M.  Dubois 
has  collected  contemporary  references  to  a  num- 
ber of  writings  which  remained  in  manuscript 
and  have  disappeared. 
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The  Leith  Family. 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary dearth  of  material  on  this  ancient 
family.  The  best  accounts  are  given  in  David- 
son's "  Inverurie  and  the  Earldom  of  the 
Garioch."  pp.  458-63;  Temple's  "Thanage  of 
Fcrmartyn,"  pp.  31-39;  and  Burke's  "  Landed 
Gentry.''  Then  there  is  a  rare  little  book  on 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Leith  soldiers— 

'  Memoirs  of  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
James  Leith,  G.C.B.  [of  the  Leith-ball  family], 
with  a  precis  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  the  Peninsula  War,"  by  A  British 
Officer  [hia  nephew,  Sir  Andrew  Leith  Hay], 
Barbados.  Printed  for  the  author  by  W. 
Walker,  1817 ;  8vo,  pp.  24. 

"  A  Narrative  of  the  Peninsula  War,"  bv 
Major  [Andrew]  Leith  Hay,  F.R.S.E.  Edin- 
burgh.: Daniel  Lizars.  1831;  illustrated,  email 
8vo ;  vol.  I.  pp.  xvi.  317;  vol.  II.,  pp.  viii.  301. 

J.  M.  B. 

SV*acdonald  of  the  Isles, 

It  would  bo  hard  to  find  a  more  pichu-esquo 
appellation  than  that  of  the  ancient  Highland 
house  which  is  the  subject  of  "Miaodonald  of 
the  Isles:  A  Romance  of  the  Pant  and  the 
Present,"  by  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.  To  have  your 
patronymic  linked,  not  with  this  place  or  that, 
but  "With  a-n  archipelago,  is  enough  to  make  a 
family  hold  its  head  high,  and  when  you  add  a 
clear  descent  for  some  eight  centuries  and 
mythology  for  some  half-dozen  more,  you  find 
that  which  few  reigning  houses,  in  Europe  tit 
any  rato.  can  boast  of.  The  disappointing 
thing  about  most  Highland  family  histories  is 
that  the  romance  comes  to  so  complete  an  end — 
generally  about  1745.  Thereafter  the  chiefs  are 
ordinary  lairds,  'with  sh linking  territories,  and 
half  their  clan  in  Canada.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Miacdonalds  of  the  Islcis  romance  comes 
down  to  our  own  days.  It  was  only  in  1910 
that  an  old  mystery  was  cleared  up  and  the 
present  holder  of  the  title  duly  recognised.  The 
author  tells  her  tale  with  spirit  and  a  full 
recognition  of  every  shade  of  its  picturcsquoncss. 
She  does  not  attempt  to  make  any  original  con- 
tributions to  the  elucidation  of  early  Celtic  his- 
tory, which  is  perhaps  as  well,  for  that  tangle 
is  beyond  the  wits  of  man.  There  is  a  little  too 
much  obvious  moralising  of  the  "  Vanished  for 
ever  are  the  doughty  warriors"  type,  which 
might  havo  been  omitted  with  profit,  and  surely 
at  this  time  of  day  it  is  useless  to  get  angry 
with  Boswell  and  Dr  Johnson.  But  we  can  for- 
give much  to  a  writer  who  enters  so  readilv 
into  the  spirit  of  the  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 
We  would  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  scarcely 
proper  for  a  devoted  historian  of  the  Macdonalds 
to  repeat  the  highlv  disercdii  table  storv  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  clan  at  Culloden — that  since 
tuoy  were  not  given  there  hereditary  phico  on 
the    right  they  refused!   to    charge  and  sulkily 


withdrew  from  the  field  with  lines  unbroken. 
As  Andrew  Lang  has  shown,  the  narratives  of 
the  battle  left  by  Cumberland  and  Colonel 
Joseph  Yorke  make  it  plain  that  the  Macdonuldts 
on  the  left  attacked  with  the  others.  They 
never  came  to  the  shock,  being  outflanked  and 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  which  broke 
their  ranks.  Not  till  all  their  leaders  had  fallen 
did  their  efforts  cease.  _  Sir  Walter  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  traditional  version,,  which  must 
now  be  added  to  the  list  of  historical  fictions. 

The  Eaely  Chieftaixb. 

The  history  bejins  in  the  dark  ages  with  the 
Irish  King  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Eights,  from 
whom  descended  one  Godfrey  MacEergus,  ruler 
of  the  Western  Isles.  From  Godfrey's  stock 
sprang  ia  certain  Giilcbride,  whose  son  Somcr- 
lcd,  for  all  his  Norse  name,  drove  the  Norse- 
men from  the  Scottish  mainland  and  became 
Regulus  of  Argyll,  and  presently  Rex  In- 
sularum.  Ho  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
King  of  Scots,  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  by  whom 
he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  after  a  great 
battle  at  Renfrew.  His  possessions  were 
divided  among  his  three  sons,  one  of  whom 
Reginald,  was  the  father  of  Donald,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  the  High  Steward  of 
Scotland,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  clan.  Don- 
ald was  perpetually  at  variance  with  the  Scot- 
tish King,  but  his  grandsons  entered  into 
national  politics,  Angus  being  the  friend  of 
Bruce  and  a  stalwart  warrior  at  Bannockburn. 
Tn  return  for  his  conduct  on  that  day,  the  Clan 
Donald  acquired  the  privilege  of  being  placed 
on  tho  right  of  all  the  clans,  that  being  in 
their  eyes  the  post  of  honour  rather  than  the 
conventional  left.  His  son.  John  of  Isla,  em- 
barked upon  marriages  which  were  destined 
fatally  to  confuse  the  question  of  chieftainship. 
By  his  first  wifo  he  had  a  son,  from  whom  de- 
scend the  families  of  Glengarry  and  Clanranald ; 
but  ho  got  rid  of  the  lady  by  Papal  dispensa- 
tion, and  married  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Scotland.  Feudal  law  did  not  apply  in  the 
Highlands,  and  under  the  system  of  elective 
chieftainship  Donald,  the  son  of  the  second 
wife,  was  recognised  as  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
Hence  arose  the  dispute,  never  to  be  settled, 
between  the  families  of  tho  Isles,  Glengarry, 
and  Clanranald,  for  the  headship  of  the  Mac- 
donalds. On  «uch  high  matters,  it  is  not  for 
the  stranger  to  express  an  opinion. 

The  L«rds  of  Sleat. 

This  Donald  was  the  hero  of  Harlaw  who 
"came  branking  doun  the  brae  with  twenty 
thousand  men,"  but  won  a  doubtful  victory. 
He  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Boss  earldom, 
and  he  and  his  descendants  stuck  manfully  to 
the  Lowland  title.  His  grandson  Hugh,  the 
Lord  of  Sleat,  succeeded  to  the  family  honours, 
and  from  his  day  Sleat  became  the  seat  of  the 
houso  of  the  Isles.  There,  in  the  north  ond  of 
Pflcyo,  stood  the  great  castle  of  Dnntulm,  where 
they  kept  up  a  state  which  was  little  short  cf 
regal.     Tho  new  Chief  went  through  a  sort  of 
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coronation ;  he  had  an  immense  Court  and  all 
manner  of  hereditary  officials;  he  had  hie  own 
codo  of  laws  and  his  own  judges  and  tribunals. 
A  Spanish  traveller  in  the  time  of  James  I.  oi 
Scotland  declared  on  his  return  that  the 
greatest  wonder  he  had  seen  was  not  the  King, 
'•but  a  grand  man  called  Macdonald  with  a 
great  train  of  men  after  him,  that  was  called 
neither  Duke  nor  Marquis."  With  their  neigh- 
bours the  Macleods  they  fought  "  bitter  end 
regular,"  and  we  have  the  hideous  story  of  the 
two  hundred  Macdonalds  smoked  to  death  in 
the  cave  of  Eigg.  Early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Chief  became  a  baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Sleat  of  the  ?45  espoused  half- 
heartedly the  Hanoverian  cause,  but  it  was  hie 
wife,  Lady  Margaret,  of  the  house  of  Eglinton, 
who  did  much  to  maice  Prince  Charles's  escape 
possible,  and  who  interceded  later  for  her  heroic 
elansweman,  Flora  Macdonald.  His  son  was 
given  an  Irish  peerage — a  downcome  for  so 
proud  a  race — and  by  marriage  with  a  Bosville 
of  Yorkshire  ho  gave  his  house  that  Yorkshire 
connection  which  it  has  since  retained.  The 
lady  had,  according  to  the  author,  been  the 
object  of  the  unrequited  attachment  of  Jame6 
Boswell,  and  the  pique  of  a  disappointed  lover 
is  the  explanation  of  the  acidulous  comments  in 
the  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides."  But  there  is  a 
more  creditable  and  more  obvious  explanation. 
Johnson  and  Boswell  were  on  the  quest  for 
novelties,  and  had  invented  a  romantic  elan 
system,  like  Itousseau'e  Golden  Age.  When 
they  found  a  host  who  had  been  at  Eton  and 
wrote  Latin  verses,  they  experienced  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  mountaineer  who  on  a  sum- 
mit which  he  had  thought  virgin,  discovers  a 
tin-opener.  A  very  different  account  is  that 
given  by  young  Mr  Stanhope,  who  journeyed 
to  Skye  in  1806.  His  vivacious  narrative, 
which  the  author  prints,  is  an  excellent  pictme 
of  Highland  life  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  impressionable  youth. 

A  Complicated  Succession. 

With  the  sons  of  the  first  Lord  Macdonald 
begins  one  of  the  most  curious  of  modern  peer- 
age tales.  The  second  son,  Godfrey,  an  Ensign 
in  tho  60th,  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl 
whom  he  saw  at  Esher,  and  who  turned  out  to 
be  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
Lady  Almeria  Carpenter.  The  two  lovers  were 
married  according  to  .Scots  law,  and  though 
they  intended  to  have  the  i-eligious  ceremony 
performed,  service  in  Ireland  postponed  it,  and 
it  was  not  till  four  years  later,  after  the  birth 
of  a  son,  that  they  were  remarried  according  to 
tho  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  time 
Colonel  Macdonald  succeeded  to  the  Bosville 
estates  of  his  maternal  uncle,  and  settled  down 
at  Thorpe,  Yorkshire.  In  1824  his  elder 
brother  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
and  the  headship  of  his  branch  of  tho  clan. 
He  had  no  doubt  about  the  legitimacy 
of  las  eldest  son,  for  he  believed  that  his 
domicile  had  always  been  Scotch.  But  on  his 
death  it  appeared*  that  he  had  been  wrong, 
and  Alexander,  the  eldest  son,  inherited  tho 


Yorkshire  estates,  and  the  second  son,  Godfrey, 
born  after  the  celebration  of  the  English 
marriage,  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  which  was 
governed  by  the  English  law  of  succession.  The 
question  became  more  complicated  when  God- 
frey attempted  to  sell  part  of  the  Scottish 
estates,  and  was  told  that  he  had  no  title  to 
thorn,  as  he  had  a  brother  living  who  was 
legitimate  by  Scots  law.  The  upshot^  was  a 
private  Act.  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the 
landed  property.  The  elder  line  were  now  only 
Yorkshire  squires,  and  their  surname  was 
Bosville,  not  Macdonald.  But  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander was  gradually  led  to  believe  that  his 
father  had  acquiesced  too  readily  in  the  view 
taken  by  the  English  lawyers,  and  many  pieces 
of  evidence  came  to  light  which  seemed  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  the  Scottish  domicile  of 
Colonel  Godfrey.  Accordingly,  a  suit  was 
raised  in  the  Court,  of  Session,  and  in  1910  judg- 
ment, wad  given  establishing  the  Scottish 
domicile,  and  declaring  all  the  children  of  God- 
frey equally  legitimate.  The  baronetcy  of 
Sleat.  _  the  Macdonald  surnaime,  and  the 
chieftainship  of  the  Isles  woe  restored  to  the 
family  at  Thorpe;  while,  of  course,  the  Irish 
peerage  and  the  Scottish  estates  remained  with 
the  younger  branch. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  rival  chiefs 
of  Clan  Donald  took  the  occasion  of  this  happy 
restitution,  not  indeed  to  settle  the  question 
of  tho  chieftainship,  but  to  provide  a  working 
ruin  about  precedence.  It.  was  agreed  between 
Sleat,  Clanranald,  and  Glengarry,  "without 
prejudice"  to  their  respective  claims,  that, 
since  the  clan  was  .scattered  and  could  not 
decide  the  headship  in  the  old  Highland  fashion, 
each  Chief  should  refrain  from  controversy 
and  that  in  the  event  of  more  than  one  of  them 
being  present  on  any  occasion  precedence  should 
be  decided  by  lot.  A  most  sensible  compromise, 
'which  may  be  recommended  to  the  imitation 
of  other  houses. — "  Spectator,"  January  24. 

[A.  M.  W.  Stirling,  the  authoress  of  the 
book,  had  a  letter  in  a  subsequent  number  of 
the  "  Spectator  "  defending  her  statement  that 
the  Macdonalds  withdrew  from  the  battle  of 
Culloden.  She  admits  that  the  question  is  a 
disputed  one,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Combatants  on  either  side  in 
that  battle  varied  considerably  in  their 
subsequent  accounts  of  what  had  taken  place 
on  the  occasion.  But  she  quotes  J.  Browne 
("History  of  the  Highlands"),  John  Hill 
Burton,  and  P.  Hume  Brown  in  support  of 
her  view. 

See  "The  Clan  Donald  Chiefship  "  in 
"  A.J.N,  and  Q.,"  IV.  306-7.— Ed.] 

Buchan  in  Novels. 

In  "A.J.N,  and  Q."  v.,  72,  we  reproduced 
an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  from  the 
"Aberdeen  Buchan  Association  Magazine." 
The  author,  "R.  A.,"  subsequently  referred  in 
that  magazine  to  another  Buchan  novel  which 
he  had  accidentally  omitted— "  Silent  Places," 
published  by  Digby,  Long,  and  Co.  in  1903— 
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and  which  he  described  as  "a  genuine  Bubh.au 
novel — the  scene  laid  in  Biuchan.  many  of  the 
characters  'redolent  of  the  soil,'  and  the  author, 
moreover,  a  Buchan  man,"  Mr  James  Thomas 
Findlay,  who  now  fills  an  important  journalistic 
post  in  London,  is  a  native  of  Peterhead,  and 
wrote  a  valuable  History  of  the  town  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the 
"Buchan  Observer"  during  1896-7. 

To  tlie  "Aberdeen  Buchan  Association 
Magazine"  for  March  of  this  year,  our 'cor- 
respondent "  Q  "  sent  tire  following  communica- 
tion— 

May  I  add  to  tlie  list  of  Buchan  novels,  or 
novels  containing  descriptions  of  Buchan  scenery 
or  incidents  of  Buchan  life,  "By  the  North 
Sea  Shore:  A  Tale  of  lusher  Life,"  by  Rothael 
Kirk,  published  in  1891  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge?  Shortly 
after  this  book  was  published,  "  Rob  Gib,"  in 
the  "Peterhead  Sentinel,"  commenting  on  the 
•pen-name  "Rothael  Kirk,"  made  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  remarks — "Although  I  would  not 
be  justified  in  indicating  the  person  whom  this 
pseudonym  conceals,  there  is  no  harm  in  my 
saying  that  the  author  was  for  many  years  a 
resident  among  the  scenes  which  he  so  faith- 
fully  describes  .and  that  his  connection  with  the 
Buchan  district  was  an  ecclesiastical  one. 
Having  said  this  much,  I  may  add,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  characters  described  in  the 
story  are  entirely  the  off-spring  of  the  writer's 
imagination,  and  that  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dunroy,  who  clearly 
stand  for  the  late  Earl  of  Erroll  and  his 
Countess,  none  of  the  characters  are  'founded 
on  fact,'  so  to  .speak.  The  characters  are  types, 
but  thev  are  rcmiarkably  faithful  types,  of  the 
men  and  women  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fishing  villages  along  the  Buchan  coast." 

I  believe  i  am  correct  in  saying^  that  the 
ecclesiastic  indicated  as  the  author  is  none 
other  that  the  Rev.  William  Leslie  Low,  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  now  rector  of 
St  Columba's,  Largs,  and  a  Canon.  lie  was  at 
ono  time  a  curate  at  St  James's,  Cruden,  which 
will  readily  account  for  the  exceedingly  accurate 
picture  of  Cruden  parish  given  in  the  took — 
that  "cold,  bare,  and  uninviting"  region  with 
its  few  stunted  thorns,  all  sloping  inward  from 
the  sea.  These,  we  are  told,  "sometimes  stood 
in  so  close  array  as  to  constitute  a  thorn  hedge, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  the  veteran  sur- 
vivor of  a.  hundred  fights,  obstinately  main- 
tained, though  not  without  loss,  against  the 
stiff,  spray-laden,  south-easterly  gale.  The 
stems  looked  weather-beaten,  as  everything 
else  did,  and  were  hoary  with  lichen ;  the 
branches  were  nearly  all  on  the  landward  side 
of  the  steins,  and  the  feoip  sloped  upward  from 
the  seaward  side  like  tlie  roof  of  a  penthouse." 
And  then  follows  this  vivid  sketch  of  the 
dominating  feature  of  the  scene — " Crowning 
the  ridge  which  bounded  (he  view  to  the  south- 
west stood  a  massive  church  with  lofty  s>pire. 
attracting  the  eye  from  all  quarters,  and  for 
this  reason  locally  called  'the  visible  kirk.' 
The  chanced  at  the  east  end  marked  it  as  bo- 
longing  to  the  Episcopalian  body,  stronger  hero 
than  in  most  districts  of  Scotland.  Standing 


on  its  own  special  .eminence,  appropriately 
called  Teuchithillock,  it  was  a  land-mark  far 
across  the  German  Ocean,  and  its  name,  St 
Olaf's,  carried  the  thoughts  beyond  that  ocean." 

There  are  also  good  descriptions  of  Peter- 
head (disguised  as  Rennilhaven),  the  anima- 
tion at  the  harbours  during  the  herring  fishing, 
a  night  with  the  "fleet,"  a.  storm  at  sea,  ami 
so  on.  The  story  is  (mo  of  fisher  life,  and  is 
very  well  told.  The  characters  arc  sharply  and 
clearly  drawn,  and  tlie  illustrations  of  religious 
fervour  introduced  are  depicted  sympathetically, 
and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  disfigured  by 
exaggeration. 

The  Battle  of  Bannockbum. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  "  Scottish  His- 
torical Review  "  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  criticises 
Mr  W.  M.  Mackenzie's  "The  Battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum" (See  No.  297— January  2,  and  No. 
312 — April  17),  contesting  his  main  conclusions 
as  to  the  positions  of  the  Scottish  and  English 
armies  and  as  to  which  took  the  offensive.  He 
sums  up  his  contentions  thus — 

"  In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  English  army  crossed  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Bannock  on  the  evening  of  the 
23rd,  except  Sir  Thomas  Gray's  expression 
'outre  Bannokburn  '  ;  that  there  was  not  time 
on  that  evening  to  move  20,000  or  50,000  men, 
with  baggage  train,  to  the  position  indicated  by 
Mr  Mackenzie  as  the  English  camping  ground; 
and  that  if,  as  Mr  Mackenzie  suggests,  the  Eng- 
lish king  insisted  upon  defeating  the  Scots  be- 
fore relieving  the  Castle,  he  would  never  have 
chosen  ground  upon  which  it  was  impossible 
for  his  cavalry  to  manoeuvre. 

"  That  thero  was  fighting  and  slaughter  in 
the  Carse  on  the  24th,  and  that  many  English 
perished  in  the  Forth  and  the  tidal  part  of  the 
Bannock,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Assuming, 
as  I  think  probable,  that  King  Edward's  main 
attack  was  delivered  on  the  line  of  the  Roman 
road,  it  seems  equally  probable  that  he  would 
attempt  to.  turn  Bruce's  left  flank  by  detaching 
a  column  to  move  along  tlie  track  ta'ken  by 
do  Clifford  on  the  previous  day,  though  of  that 
we  have  no  notice  in  any  chronicle.  Such  a 
column  would  be  open  to  disastrous  flank  at- 
tack" by  Douglas  and  the  Steward;  besides 
winch  when  the  English  attack  on  the  upper 
ground  was  thrown  into  confusion,  the  leading 
divisions  could  not  retire  because  of  the  columns 
in  their  rear,  and  Jrroken  troops  would  en- 
deavour to  escape  by  wav  of  the  Car  so. 

"That  is  my  conception  of  the  general 
netion ;  Mr  Mackenzie's  is  another:  both  are 
highly  speculative.  The  old  gamekeeper  who 
taught  me  to  shoot  used  to  console  me  when  T 
missed  a  bird  bv  remarking  'There's  plenty  o' 
room  to  go  bye!  '  So  there  is  in  this  matter  of 
B  mnoekburn." 

As  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  couivo  of  events  a  I 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  fought  six  hundred 
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years  ago,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  incidentally 
refers  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  progress  of,  and  incidents 
in,  a  battle  even  from  the  narratives  of  those 
engaged  on  either  side,  and  cites  the  well- 
known  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Waterloo — 

"  '  There  is  one  event  noted  in  the  world,' 
said  Wellington  to  Lord  Mahon,  '  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  you  will  not  find  any  two  people 
agree  as  to  the  exact  hour  when  it  commenced.' 
The  Duke  might  have  known  precisely,  one 
should  think ;  but  it  seems  he  did  not,  for  in 
his  official  despatch  he  states  the  hour  was  'about 
ten  o'clock,'  and  in  writing  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
two  months  later  he  says  'at  eleven.'  .  ,  . 
Some  years  later,  when  the  Duke  was  inspect- 
ing Major  Siborne's  beautiful  model  of  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  United 
Service  Institute,  he  said— "  It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  judge  of  the  particular  position  cf 
each  body  of  troops  under  my  command.  .  . 
at  any  particular  hour  '.  " 

The  Rev,  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

(Continued.) 

On  June  20,  1709,  the  Convener  Court  or- 
dained "the  Master  of  Hospital  to  cause  put 
the  mortifications  in  a  book  and  make  his 
accounts  in  better  form  and  order,  and  for  that  ■ 
end  to  employ  some  known  man  for  doing  yrof, 
and  gave  him  ane  gratuitie  for  his  paines." 

On  November  11,  1775,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  and  examine  into  the  state  | 
of  the  Hospital  accounts,  and  devise  some  plan 
whereby  said  accounts  might  be  propeily  under- 
stood  by   the   meinlbers  of   court   and  others 
interested    therein.       The    committee    subse-  I 
quently  reported  as  their  opinion  that  the  dif-  • 
ferent  charges  in  the  Hospital  accounts  should 
be  kept  under  one  general  charge,  except  the 
state  of  the  Bursars'  House,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  separate.    This   alteration  was  approved 
by  the  several  Trades. 

Harmony  was  not  restored,  however,  and  in 
tho  beginning  of  the  last  century  a  summons 
and  action  of  declarator  was  raised  and  pur- 
sued in  the  Court  of  Session,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Patron,  Convener,  Master  of  Hospital, 
Deacons,  and  other  members  of  the  Convener 
Court,  against  the  members  composing  the 
various  Trades,  thus — 63  Hammermen,  38 
Bakers,  50  Wrights  and  Coopers,  40  Tailors, 
63  Shoemakers,  34  Weaveis,  and  33  Fleshers. 

A  decreet  of  declarator  was  pronounced  on 
March  10,  1803,  ordaining,  inter  alia,  that  the 
Bursars'  Fund  should  be  under  the  sole  man- 
agement of  the  Patron,  Convener,  Master  of 
Hospital,  and  seven  Deacons,  and  that  in 
regard  to  the  Bursars'  IIou*e  in  Oastle  Street 
as  mortified,  it  should  in  future  be  let  by  public 
roup  'after  three  consecutive  advertisements  to 


that  effect  in  the  "Aberdeen  Journal."  It 
was  further  directed  that  two  months  previous 
to  each  sitting  of  the  College,  due  intimation 
should  be  given  to  the  several  Trades  what 
bursaries  are  open  for  candidates. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 
September  1709. 

2.— Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  month  of  Sept  £15   0  0 

6.— Given  my  wife  to  buy  linnen  to  her  own 

use  £9    0  0 

Payt  George  Robertson  for  setting  my  dia- 
mond ring  new  againe   £3    0  0 

16. — For  one  elle  linnen  to  make  up  my  five 
shirts   £0  12  0 

21.— For  five  pyntg  and  ane  half  of  brandie  to 
James  Breftmer   £9   0  0 

27. — For  ane  pair  new  shoes  and  soiling  ane 
other  pair   £2  14  0 

27.  — For  3g  elles  oloath  for  a  mioklo  coat,  at  7s 
sterling  per  elle,  13  lb.  3  shil.  ;  for  2£  dissen 
buttons,  1  lb.  ;  for  ane  unce  heare,  7  shil. ; 
2  drops  gilt,  3  shil. ;  for  ane  pair  gloves, 
7  shil.,  to  George  Marr,  is  £15   0  0 

28.  — Payt  to  Win.  Reid,  merchant,  for  Doctor 
Burnets  stipend  preceding  Wit.  1709  £24  0  0 

29.  — For  six  dissen  corks,  6^  shil.  ;  and  spent 
of  pocket  money  this  month  2  lib.  8 
shil  £2  14  6 

October  1709. 

1. — To  Robert  Lillie,  tailor,  for  work,  6  shil. ; 

and  for  ane  cloak  string  to  Mr  Gulimott,  4 

shil  £0  10  0 

3  — Payt  my  teind  and  feu  for  the  Midchingle 

arret,  to   £12  18  2 

6. — Given  my  wifo  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 

month  of  October   £13   4  0 

14.— For  one  stone  and  ane  half  tallou  for  the 

house  use   £5  16  6 

For  making  the  said  tallou  in  candles,  9  shil. 

for  wicks  to  them,  9£  shiL   £0  18  6 

20. — For  soape  and  stearch  to  wash  our  cloaths 

before  winter   £1    4  0 

28. — For  a  loafe  of  Cardebrod  sugar  weighing 

4  pounds,  at  13  shil.  per  pound  £2  12  0 

Spent  in  this  month  of  pocket  money,  £3  16  0 

November  1709. 

1. — To  John  Smith  to  paye  the  cost  broad  this 
year  to  Alexander  Duff,  my  six  pairt,  1  lb. 
6Jj  shil.,  with  4|  shil.  for  cost  ale;  (and  2  lb. 
2  shil.  in  July  last)  to  James  Ferriores 
wife   £1  11  0 

3. — To  my  wife  for  the  u<so  of  the  house  this 
month  of  October  [sic]   £12   0  0 
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10 — To  6j  dissen  corks,  8  shil. ;  and  for  seaven- 

tine  loads  of  peits,  1  lb.  10  shil  £1  18  4 

In  August  last  I  entered  to  alter  the  entrie 
of  my  house  I  dwell  in.  1  put  up  a  new 
stair  to  the  highest  storie,  and  enclosed  under 
the  forestair  and  same  other  reparations, 
which  cost  me  per  particular  account  for  all 

mae     ..£105  17  4 

This  is  for  lynie  v.'hich  I- bought  in  July  and 
August  last  and  many  small  depmscmepts. 

25.— For  tuo  quaro  paper,   16  shil.  ;    and  for  j 
eleven  weaks  meill,   4  lb.   9^-  shil.   to  the 
house   £5   5  2 

25.  — For  ane  pair  neu  shoeses  and  soiling  ane  j 
other  pair,  to  Wm.  Watt   £2  14  0 

28.  — For  four  dissen  bottelLs,  at  5!j  lbs.  ;  and 
and  for  ane  English  cliei&c,  1  lb.  15  shil.,  to 
George  Taylor   £7    1  8 

29.  — For  a  long  etono  hewin  and  laying  it 
before  Mrs  Allans  cellar  door  to  keepe  out 
the  water,  and  for  laving  the  hearth  in  her 
house,  to  Wm.  Reid,  mason,  18  shil.  £0  18  0 

Spent  in  this  month  of  pocket  money,  £2  10  0 

December  1709. 

1.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  tlic  house  this 
month   £15   0  0 

5. — I  cleired  my  account  of  malt  with  George 
■Stephen  since  September  1706  to  this  day, 
having  given  him  my  beir  for  malt,  and  I 
payt  to  make  up  the  balance  £5  15  0 

15—  For  half  a  boll  of  meill,  5  libs.;  and  payt 
to  John  Burnet  for  Doctor  Burnets  stipend 
■from  Wit.  1709  to  Mart.  1709,  4  lbs.    £7   0  0 

23.— For  nynteine  peolcs  meill  at  ground  weight, 
at  7  ehil.  per  lb.,  6  lbs.  13  shil  £6  13  0 

26.  — To  John  Break  for  putting  up  fifteino 
hinging  pinns  in  my  wife's  closet,  and  sumo 
other  small  work  about  the  house,  1  lb.  4 
shil. ;  and  to  the  touns  sejants,  14  shil.£l  18  0 

To  the  drumer  also  his  Yoolo  wadges,  9  shil.  ; 
and    to    the    beddel    in    the    Trint.ie,  12 


shil  £1    1  0 

30.— For  a  brandie  butt  to  hold  meill,  3  lib.  1 
shil. ;  and  for  fyfteine  loads  peits,  1  lb.  7 
shil  £4   8  0 


Spent  for  this  month  of  pocket  money,  £3  18  0 
(To  be  continued.) 


(Siuedes, 

1087,  Captain  Benjamin  Forbes,  75tii 
Regiment. — He  got  a  mandate  to  raise  100 
men,  October  16,  1794,  the  bounty  being  18 
guineas  per  recruit.  (P.R.O.  :  W.O.4  :  155: 
p.  3).    Who  was  ho? 

J.  M.  B. 


1088.  "Mother  Shipton's  Prophecies."— 
Could  any  reader  say  where  I  might  sec  or  get 
a  copy  of  "Mother  Shipton's  Prophecies"? 
I  rememiber  upon  seeing  the  collection  many 
years  ago,  and  should  like  to  have  another 
read  of  it. 

W.  E.  G. 

1089.  Game  of  Royal  Oak.— Wanted  parti- 
culars of  the  ancient  game  called  the  Royal 
Oak,  as  licensed  by  the  following  permit — 

Charley  etc. — To  all  our  Sheritfes  of  our 
Sheriii'domes,  Baillies  of  our  Regalities,  Pro- 
j  vests  and  Baillies  of  our  Burghs,  Stewarts  of 
our  Stcwa.rtries,  and  all  othei^,  our  Judges  and 
Magistrate  and  their  deputes,  within  our 
ancient  Kingdome  of  Scotland,  and  to  all  and 
sundrie  vthors,  etc.,  Fforasmuch  as  wee, 
Vnderstanding  that  Thair  wants  in  our  said 
ancient  Kingdome  of  Scotland,  the  practiseing 
of  the  Game  called  the  Roy  all  Oak,  and  Vnder- 
standing the  fittnes  and  abilitie  of  our  Lovitt 
Captain  William  Frnser  of  Beltio,  within  our 
Sherifklome  of  Aberdeno  ffor  exe.rciseing  the 
same:  Therefore  witt  ye  va  to  have  made,  con- 
stituted, and  ordained,  lykeas  wee  by  those  pre- 
sents make,  constitute,  and  ordaino  the  said 
Captain  William  b'rascr,  his  assigneyes  and 
deputes  during  all  the  daves  of  his  lifetyme, 
Master  of  (he  said  Came  called  the  Royail  Oak, 
with  full  power  to  him  and  hi-  foresaids  to 
exerco  the  said  Game  tlirowoul  all  and  every 
pair*  of  our  said'  Kingdome  of  Scotland,  com- 
manding you,  all  our  .-aid  Sheriff's  of  our  Sheriff- 
domes,  Baillies  of  our  Regalities,  Provests  and 
Baillies  of  our  Burghs,  Stewarts  of  any  Stewart' 
ries  and  all  Vthers,  our  Judges  and  Magis- 
trates and  their  d<  putics,  within  our  said  King- 
dome  to  permitt  the  said  William  Fraser  and 
his  foresaids  during  his  said  lifetyme  to  prac- 
tise the  said  Game  called  the  Royail  Oak,  in 
any  pairt  of  our  said  Kingdome  at  any  time 
during  the  space  foresaid,  and  wee  by  these 
presents,  give,  grant,  and  dispone  to  the  said 
William  Fraser,  his  assigneyes  and  deputies  as 
said  is  during  all  the  dayes  of  his  said  life- 
tyme, all  priviledges  and  immunities  quhat- 
soever  belonging  to  a  Master  of  the  Game 
called  the  Royail  Oak.  Given,  etc.,  at  our 
Court  at  Whytehall,  the  28th  day  of  June  1665 
years,  and  of  our  Reigne,  the  sevinteinth  year. 
'[Privy  Seal  Records,  I.,  p.  112]. 

G. 


2ln3\vers, 


1066.  The  Right  of  Burial  in  a  Parish 
Graveyard. — The  remains  of  only  those  dying 
within  a  parish  are  legally  entitled  to  inter- 
ment within  that  parish  graveyard.  In  the  case 
cited  by  "  R.  B."  the  parish  connection  was 
broken,  and  it  had  only  been,  per  favour,  that 
the  burial  of  the  widow  was  permitted. 

W. 
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1072.  Balmoral  Old  House.— In  the  "  Im- 
perial Gazetteer  of  Scotland,"  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Joiin  Marias  Wilson,  and  published  in, 
or  after,  1866,  is  the.  following,  under  Balmoral — 
': .  .  .  The  original  building  was  a  long, 
stoop-roofed,  high-gabled,  small-windowed 
house;  and  Sir  Robert  Gordon's  additions  were 

numerous  and  various,  in  the  form  of  turrets, 
Central  tower,  and  many-shaped  erections,  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  very  extensive  and  very- 
irregular  edifice.  It  belonged  to  no  recognised 
order  of  architecture — ■  displayed  no  unity  of 
design — produced  no  harmony  of  effect;  yet, 
when  seen  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  be  seen 
as  a  whole,  might  be  called  picturesquely 
g.and.  Other  additions  were  made  to  it,  after 
it  came  into  the  Queen's  possession,  but  these 
did  not  alter  its  character.  The  furniture  as 
well  as  the  house  was  included  in  the  purchase, 
and  the  Royal  family  took  possession  of  both 
with  very  little  change.  'The  drawing-room.' 
says  a  description,  written  at  the  time,  'has 
much  comfort,  but  no  splendour;  the  walls  are 
covered  with  light-coloured  chintz,  with  fur- 
niture and  hangings  to  match;  a  grand  piano 
forms  one  appendage,  and  a  bagatelle  board 
another;  the  chief  beauty  of  all  is  the  view 
from  the  windows  and  balcony,  whence  the  well- 
known  hill  of  Craig  Gowaai,  waving  fragrance 
with  every  breeze,  tills  the  «y<i.  Attached  to  the 
centre  there  are  two  wings  of  equal  size,  but 


somewhat  differently  constructed  from  each 
ether.  The  front  of  the  wing  on  the  left  is 
partially  covered  with  a  greenhouse,  contain- 
ing the  usual  exotics ;  but  that  wing  is  not 
intended  to  contain  royalty.  All  the  apart- 
ments that  can  be  spared  are  devoted  to  bed- 
rooms ;  dressing-rooms  are  so  employed,  for 
example;  and  the  only  public  rooms  are  the 
dining  and  drawing  rooms,  and  the  library  and 
billiard- room..  T lie  latter  is  on  the  ground 
floor  or  the  right  wing;  nothing  i»  at 
present  in  it  but  empty  shelves;  and 
in  the  centre  stands  a  billiard-table. 
The  entrance  hall  is  at  the  corner  next  tjie 
library,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  ground 
plan  of  tins  wing;  over  the  interior  door  is  a 
shallow  pecular  front:  in  Dutch  tile-work  is 
the  word  "  Salve."  The  entrance  hall  has  a 
Dutch  tile  pavement,  bearing  a  dog  chained,  and 
the  Roman  words  "  Cave  eanem  "  ;  the  fireplace 
is  constructed  of  iron  bars  crossed  on  the  verv 
hearth,  for  wood;  and  the  mantel-piece  has 
figures  of  warriors  projecting  from  the  wood. 
Above  these,  and  overhanging  the  breadth  of 
both  the  library  and  the  entrance-hall,  is  the 
Queen's  bed-room.  The  house ;  be  it  re- 
membered,—-runs  parallel  with  the  river-  that 
is  from  east  to  west;  so  that  all  these  rooms 
look  to  Craig  Gowan  and  the  south.    .    .'  " 

Probably  the  foregoing  description  had  been 
taken  from  Black's  "  Picturesque  Tourist " 
(eighth  edition  1850). 

C. 
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Gordon  of  Clcnbucket  as  Judge. 

Anything,  everything  about  old  John  Gordon 
of  Glenbucket  is  interesting.  One  thinks  of  him 
mainly  as  a  bleaker  of  the  law,  but  at  one  time 
in  his  career  he  was  also^  an  administrator  of  the 
law,  as  Baillie  of  the  Regality  of  lluntly.  The 
following  MS.  report  of  a  case  over  which  he 
presided  was  recently  found  in  an  old  cottage, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  James  Grant, 
county  clerk  of  Banffshire — 

At  Laggan  of  Blairfindie  the  twenty-first  day 
of  June  1738  years,  in  presence  of  John  Gordon 
oi'  Glenbucket,  Badhe  principal!  of  the  Regality 
o.''  lluntly,  anent  the  petitione  given  into  and 
pursued  before  the  said  Baillie  at  the  instance 
ot' John  Grant  of  Rothmens  as  assigney  or  other- 
ways,  havcing  right  from  John  (J rant  of 
Tonmaviliian  against  John  Stuart  of  Diuniin, 
mentioning  that  the  said  John  Stuart  La  vein- 
endorsed  to  the  said  John  Grant  of  Tommv 
viUian  the  bills  following  (viz.)-- -Bill  by  Alex- 
ander Duncan,  merchant  in  Cfoarlestown  ot 
Aboyn.  and  Jolm  Silver,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
(on  the  T.)  and  Seottie,  for  the  principall  sum 
ol  one  hundcied  and  seventy  nyne  pounds  ot 
principall,  dated  the  twenty  eight  of  November, 
1718,  payable  the  twrcnty  fourth  day  of  1  De- 
cember thereafter  to  the  said  John  Stuart. 

Item — Bill  accepted  by  Robert  Gordon, 
Hillock  of  Eight,  for  the  sum  of  fourten  pounds 
thirten  shilling  and  four  pennies  S.ots  money 
payable  to  the  said  defender  upon  the  mereafi 
day  of  Break-ffaire,  dated  the  ninth  day  of 
November,  1718. 

Item — Bill  accepted  by  John  Packman,  in 
Ballandie,  for  the  principall  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  Scots  money,  dated  the  seventh  day  of 
May  1718,  payable  the  first  day  of  September 
thereafter. 

Upon  all  which  bills  the  said  John  Grant  in- 
dorsie  liade  dono  ultimate  and  great  diligence 
by  protesting,  registrating  and  raisemg  horning 
ami  caption  theron  and  execution  on  the  same. 
But  in  respect  the  debitors  therein  were  in- 
solvent, the  said  John  Grant  nor  the  pursuer  as 
haveing  right  from  him  could  obtain  no  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  of  money  above  written  therein 
eontaint  either  prinoipall  or  annual  rents,  albeit 
tiie  said  John  Grant  gave  full  value  to  the  said 
defender  therefor  and  therefore  the  said  bills 
ought  and  should  return  on  the  said  John 
Stuart  indorsed,  and  he  ought  and  should  be 
decerned  to  make  payment  to  the  said  Dursuor 
as  assigniny  or  othorways  haveing  tight  in 
manner  forsaid  of  the  haill  principall  sums  ion- 
tained  in  the  lulls  above  dcd'ucod  and  of  the 
annual  rents  thereof  of  all  time  bygone  resting 
unpayed  sime  the  same  ffell  due,  and  in  time 
eomeing  dureing  the  not  payment  thereof, 
togither   with   the   necessarie   charges  and  ex- 


penses disbursed  arid  wared  (?)  out  by  the  said 
pursuer  or  his  author  in  keiping  and  exeeuteing 
the  forsaid  diligence  as  in  the  said  petitione 
more  fully,  is  contained,  and  anent  the  charge 
given  to  the  said  deffender  to  have  appeared  at 
this  and  severall  other  dyetts  longe  byguno  to 
have  ^answered  at  the  instance  of  the  said 
pursuer  and  his  author  in  the  matter  abov.- 
lybelled  and  anent  the  executions  and  indorsa- 
tions thereof?. 

The  said  pursuer  compearing  produced  the 
bills  and  diligence  lybelled  on,  and  the  said  de- 
fender also  appearing,  the  said  petition  with 
the  writts  above  produced  with  the  deffenees 
end  answers  and  haill  other  steps  and  procedure 
made  in  the  procos,  being  all  at  length  react, 
heard,  seen,  and  considered  by  the  said  baillie 
and  ho  at  length  being  therewith  well  and  ripely 
advised,  etc.,  hound  and  thereby  lhn«i5  that  the 
said  pursuer,  heaving  done  ultimate  diligence 
on  the  forsaid  bdls,  by  raiseing,  horning  and 
caption  theieon,  he  hath  recourse  against  the 
defender  as  indorser  and  therefor  decerned  ami 
ordained  and  hereby  decerns  and  ordains  tlv) 
said  defender  to  make  payment  to  the  said 
pursuer  of  the  sum  of  money  above  written 
contained  in  the  forsaid  bills,  with  the  annual 
rents  of  the  same  yett  due  and  in  time  eomeing 
dureing  the  not  payment  thereof?  and  of  the 
neccissarie  charges  and  expenses  disbursed  by 
him  and  his>  author  in  doing  diligence  on  the 
forsaid  bills,  because  at  first  calling'  of  the  said 
claime  width  was  upon  the  third  day  of 
Tfeburary,  1732,  the  said  pursuer  compearing 
craved  out  the  said  process  to  see  and  answer 
which  the  said  Baillie  allowed  and  assigned  him 
next  court  for  returning  thereof  and  upon  the 
twenty  fourth  day  of  January,  1733,  the  com- 
plaint, being  again  called,  the  said  deifonder 
returned  the  defences  following  (viz.)  as  this 
process  is  founded  upon  a  settelcd  point  in  law 
which  as  oft  as  it  comes  before  any  court 
supperior  or  inferrior  hath  still  received  judge- 
ment in  the  defenders  flavours,  namely  that, 
as  Tonmaviliian  the  pursuer  craves  that  the  de- 
|  fender  may  be  obliged  to  pay  him  severall  sums 
|  of  money  contained  in  accepted  bills  indorsed 
by  the  defender  to  the  pursuer  since  the 
pursuer  alledges  that  the  accepters  thereof  are 
insolvent  and  that  he  can  recover  nothing  of 
the  sums.  To  this  the  defender  answers  first 
that  the  pursuer  accepted  of  the  bills  lybelled 
from  him  in  payment  of  a  debt  due  owed  the 
pursuer  and  got  a  considerable  composition 
thereof:  but  that  he  hade  not  made  such  ane 
agreement.  The  poynt  of  law  is  that  except 
lho  pursuer  hade  done  diligence  by  duely 
negotiating  the  bills  against  the  accepters  the 
defender  insists  he  can  not  now  return  upon 
him  as  indorser.  and  if  the  pursuer  hath  allowed 
the  accepters  to  turn  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
sibi  (?)  impulet  (?)  and  therefore  the  defender 
cannot  now  recover  bus  payment  either  prin- 
cipall or  expenses  off  the  defender. 

YVhereunto,  the  said  pursuer  gave  in  follow 
in <v  answers  (viz.) — Imprimis,  the  d'offender  a<  - 
copied  of  the  bills  lybelled.  and  got  a  consider- 
able composition  of  them  at  the  time  :  Sccundo, 
he  makes  the  exception  of  the  Act  of  Parha- 
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merit  concerning  bills  alledging  bade  lie  done 
diligence  by  duly  negotiating  the  bills  against 
the  aocepters  the  defender  insists  he  cannot 
reour  upon  him  as  the  indorse  and  if  the  pursuer 
allowed  the  -accepters  to  turn  insolvent  medio 
tempore  sabi  iniputet.  Teitio,  and  'astly  he 
ulledges  the  pursuer  entered  in  payment  and 
taken  up  a  part  of  the  sum  claimed  to  .siiuw  his 
only  title  to  inquire  and  for  no  other  cause.  As 
to  the  first  objection,  for  the  pursuers  getting 
a  considerable  composition,  Us  plainly  denyed 
nut  tne  only  motive  was  that  the  defender  was 
smth.  a  bad  debitor  and  the  pursuer  being  glade 
to  get  payment  wished  rather  to  be  at  varienee 
lor  his  payment  with  strangers  whom  lie  never 
saw  than  with  his  clailiie  neighbour  Drumin  as 
Duncan  ami  Silver  were  en  tyre  strangers  to  me 
pursuer.  And  as  to  the  second  objection,  that 
the  pursuer  hade  not  duly  negotiat  the  bills  and 
they  were  turned  insolvent  in  the  time,  she 
contrail-  in. mediately  appears  by  the  diligence 
produced  and  its  wel  known  to  Drumin  what 
expemes  the  puisuer  hath  alheadie  expended 
by  sending  messengers  and  parties  several]  times 
tlie  length  of  Ivenoharden  and  as  to  there  being 
brock  by  his  negligent*;  it  will  be  ea-aely  made 
appear  by  dayly  judicially  offering  back  the 
saids  bills  to  Drumin  who 'was  and  alhvays  is 
obliged  to  take  hack  his  indorsed  bills  by  give- 
mg  the  aeceptcrs  a  charge  of  horning  without 
laption  upon  that  same  settled  poynt  01  law 
acknowledged  by  himself,  which  1  bendy  con- 
ceive will  furder  your  lordships  decernafour 
ag.iinet  the  defender  Drumin  having  acknow- 
ledged his  own  judgement  And,  lastly  as  to 
the  pursuer's  entering  in  payment  in  any  par,: 
of  the  said  bill,  if  it  hi  so  as  is  allcdged,  it  plainly 
shows  by  his  entering  in  payment  that  he  hade 
not  the  least  appearance  of  being  reckoned 
litigcous,  but  rather  alhvays  willing  to  get  his 
judgement  either  from  the  accepter  or  indorsor 
in  haill  or  in  part  any  lawfull  manner  of  way: 
and  it  can  be  made  appear  against  Drumin  that 
li  >  rather  entered  in  payment  himself  rather 
then  the  pursuer  or  of  the  accepters  of  the  said 
bill,  his  wife  having  charged  him  to  a  court  in 
(dicnlivat  (her  husband  not  being  safe  to  pursue 
Drumin  for  the  pursuer's  capbur)  and  at  tne 
said  court  indecently  offered  him  payment  or 
seouritie  for  any  supperplus  that  should  happen 
to  be  resting  by  her  husband,  referring  always 
her  elaime  to  Drumin  his  oath  of  verity  which 
Drumin  indecently  refused,  which  cause  being 
again  called  before  the  said  Baillie  upon  the 
said  Twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  1733,  he 
made  avizandum  with  the  defences  and  answers 
and  writts .  produced,  and  the  same  beine.  this 
day  called  in  presence  of  the  said  Baillie  he 
repelled  the  -defences  in  respect  of  the  answers 
and  decerned  and  cave  his  decreet  in  the  said 
matter  in  manner  forsakl,  reserving  action  to  the 
said  defender  for  such  sums  as  have  been  payed 
to  the  said  pursuer  or  his  author  by  the  ac- 
cepters of  the  forsaid  bills  conform  to  receipts  to 
be  produced  by  them,  and  ordain  tit  all 
execution  by  poynding  arreastrncnt  and  others 
needful!  to  pass  and  he  directed  here  m*on 
ffiten  days  after  a  charge  hereby  warranted  tn 
bo  given,  'being  al way  first  use  and  ibygunc :  ex- 


tracted on  this  and  three  preceding  pages  by  Jo. 
Leslie. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  ca-e 
ultimately  was  settled. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


"  Johnnie  Sangstcr." 

The      Aberdeen   Buch&n  Association  Maga- 
zine"  is  publishing  a    series     of  '•Bucluin 
j       .Songs,"     and    the    March    number  contains 
'•  Johnnie  Sangster,"  which  we  have  pleasure 
in  reproducing — 

()'  a'  the  seasons  o'  the  year  _ 

When  we  maun  work  the  s,uircvat, 
1  lio  harvest  is  the  foremost  tune, 

And  yet  it  is  the  rarest. 
Wo  rise  as  seen  as  mornin'  licht, 

Nac  craters  can  be  blither; 
We  buckle  on  oor  finger-steels, 
Ami  follow  oot  the  scytber. 
For  you,  Johnnie,  }-ou,  Johnnie, 

You,  Jolmme  Sangster, 
IT]  trim  the  gaved  o'  my  slrafe, 
For  ye'rc  the  gallant  bandster. 

A  moi  nin'  piece  to  Hue  oor  cheek 

Afore  that  we  gae  forder, 
W'i'  cloods  o'  blue  tobacco  reek 

We  then  set  oot  in  order; 
The  sliaves  are  risui'  fast  and  thick, 

And  Johnnie  he  maun  bind  them; 
The  I  u.-y  group  for  fear  tin  y  stick 

Can  scarcely  look  behind  them. 

For  you,  Johnnie,  etc. 

I'll  gie  ye  band.-   that  winna  slip, 

I'll  pleat  them  weed  and  thraw  them, 
I'm  .-ure  they  winna  tine  the  grip, 

Hooever  weed  ye  draw  them. 
Sae  bang  your  knee  against  the  sluife, 

And  draw  the  band  sac  handy, 
Wi'  ilka  *>treo  as  straucht's  a  reel), 

And  that  will  be  the  dandy. 

For  von,  Johnnie,  etc. 

I 

Oh  some  complain  on  backs  and  thraws, 

And  some  on  brods  and  brubos. 
And  some  eomp'laiii  on  grippit  hips, 

And  stiffness  in  their  trooscrs. 
As  soon  as  they  lay  doqn  the  scythe, 

The  .pipers  yoke  their  blawvin', 
They  ane  and  a'  forgi  t  their  dools 

W'i'  daffin'  and  wV  tyauvin'. 

For  you,  Johnnie,  etc. 

If  ore  it  chance  to  be  my  lot 

To  get  a  gallant  bandster, 
Idl  gar  him  wear  a  gentle  coat. 

And  bring  him  gowd  in  bandfu's; 
But  Johnnie  lie  can  please  himsel', 

I  winna  wies  him  blinkit, 
Sao  after  Ire  has  brewed  his  ale 

Tie  can  -it  doon  and  drink  it. 

For  you,  Johnnie,  etc. 
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Oh  lazy  wives  they  fainna  steel, 

For  a'  their  fine  pretences, 
They'll  gar  ye  trow  they're  never  weel, 

And  loll  upon  their  hinches. 
They  sair  themsels  afore  the  lave 

Wi'  a' thing-  in  profusion, 
And  syne  preten'  they  canna  ate, 

Their  stammacks  hisna  fushion. 
For  you,  Johnnie,  etc. 

A  dainty  cowio  in  the  byre 

For  butter  and  for  cheeses; 
A  grumphie  feedi.n'  in  the  stye 

Wad  keep  the  boose  in  greases; 
A  bonnie  yowie  in  the  bucht 

Wad  help  to  oreesh  the  ladle ; 
And  we'll  get  tufts  o'  cannie  'oo 

Wad  helip  to  theek  the  cradle. 

For  you,  Johnnie,  etc. 

Variants  and  additions  from  other  versions 
are  appended,  along  with  the  following  notes 
bv  "  G,"  who  is  easily  identifiable  as  Mr  Gavin 
Greiir,  sobooiknasteir,  Whitehills,  New  Deei — 

•'Johnnie  Sangster"  has  for  long  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  Buchan  songs,  and  is, 
we  think,  the  beet  of  all  our  ditties  which  deal 
with  the  harvest.  It  has  always  been  attributed 
to  "  Tailor  Scott  of  Fetteirangus,"  a  bard  of 
considerable  repute  in  his  day,  although  now 
pretty  much  a  forgotten  personality.  William 
Scott  began  and  ended  his  days  in  Buchan, 
but  spent  a  good  many  of  the  intervening,  years 
outside  its  bounds — in  Aberdeen,  where  he  went, 
in  youth  to  learn  his  trade — in  London  after- 
wards —  in  America  even.  Details  of  his 
varied  career  will  be  found  in  "  Bards  of  Bon- 
Acoord."  In  1832  he  published  a  volume — 
"  Poems  chiefly  in  the  Btichan  Dialect,"  which 
contains  some  of  the  most  graphic  pictures 
which  we  have  of  rural  lifo  in  Buchan  about 
tho  end  of  the  18th  century. 

"Johnnie  Sangster"  is  not  in  Scott's  pub- 
lished volume  of  verse,  but  the  song  may  very 
well  have  been  written  after  that  book  was 
published,  for  it  deals  with  a  phase  of  agricul- 
tural life  and  work  distinctly  later  as  to  date 
than  anything  introduced  in  the  buoolic  part  of 
"Poems."    Scott  died  about  1850. 

Another  of  Scott's  songs  that  retains  consider- 
able popularity  is  "  The  Hirdie  " — 

Oh  for  the  innocent  days  I  have  seen, 
When  a'  my  young  thoughts  were  happy  and 
green. 

Another  is  "  Greense's  Bonny  Lass,"  in  which 
occurs  the  following  delightful  touch — 

My  neighbour  Jock  was  fast  asleep, 
An'  a'  the  lave  began  to  snore, 

I  gae  them  sweeties  roun'  about, 
An'  tell'd  them  nae  to  bar  the  door. 

The  tune  to  which  "  Johnnie  Sangster"  is 
sung  is  an  old  strathspey  known  as  "Johnny 
Lad." 

Introduced  in  the  Harvest  Scene  in  "  Mains's 
Wooin' ",  "Johnnie  Sangster"  is  now  fairly 
well  known  over  the  North-East. 


Charles  Mackay. 

The  centenary  of  Dr  Charles  Mackay,  author 
of  "Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer,"  and  many  other 
popular  songs,  was  recently  celebrated,  demon- 
strations in  his  honour  being  held  at  Perth  and 
Glasgow.  lie  was  born  in  Perth  in  1814,  the 
son  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  was 
the  second  son  of  Captain  Hugh  Mackay,  ot 
tho  Royal  Marines,  a  member  of  tho  Clan 
(Mackay.  His  grandfather  when  a  stripling 
served  in  the  army  of  "  Butcher  Cumberland," 
as  his  clan  sided  with  the  Hanoverian  dynasty, 
and  he  was  present  as  an  ensign  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden.  Charles  Mackay,  in  his  autobio- 
graphies "  Through  the  Long  Day  "  and  ""Foity 
Years'  Recollections,"  has  pictured  his  eariy 
days  spent  near  the  fishing  village  of  Newhaven, 
on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Caledonian  Asylum  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  later 
at  Brussels,  returning  to  London  in  tho  year  that 
Scott  died,  with  "  high  hopes,  great  ambition, 
and  immenso  inexperience."  He  worked  his 
way  up  tho  ladder  as  a  journalist  through  tho 
"Sun"  and  "Morning  Chronicle,"  and  in  1844 
he  became  editor  of  the  "Glasgow  Argus."  It 
wus  while  he  was  in  Glasgow  that  several  of  his 
songs,  set  to  music  by  Henry  Russell,  carried  his 
name  over  the  civilised  world.  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  1846,  and  in  1852  he  became  editor 
of  the  "  Illustrated  London  News."  He  acted 
as  a  "Times"  correspondent  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  One  of  his  sons  by  his 
first  wife,  Eric  Mackay,  was  the  author  of  a 
volume  that  had  a  great  vogue  at  one  time, 
"The  Love-Letters  of  a  Violinist."  Miss  Marie 
Corelli  was  his  adopted  child. 

Modem  Witchcraft. 

Within  quite  recent  years  many  cases  have 
come  before  the  courts  in  which  persons  have 
sought  protection  or  redress  from  alleged 
witches,  while  in  others,  believers  have  them- 
selves run  foul  of  the  law  because  of  acts  of 
persecution  or  vengeance  prompted  by  their 
beliefs.  A  remarkable  case  of  tho  latter  de- 
scription was  reported  from  Dingwall  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and  specially  commented  upon 
in  the  periodical  report  on  Stato  Prisons  in 
Scotland. 

For  somo  considerable  time  a  young  fisherman 
belonging  to  Tain  had  firmly  believed  that  he 
had  been  "bewitched,"  the  medium  of  the 
trouble,  in  his  opinion,  being  an  elderly  woman 
long  resident  in  the  village,  and  more  than 
locally  reputed  to  be  a  witch.  Convinced  that 
certain  unlucky  experiences  of  his  were  duo  to 
tho  evil  influence  of  this  individual,  to  rid  him- 
self of  tho  spell  and  prevent  further  disasters, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  ancient  expedient  of 
"  blood-letting." 

Waylaying  the  "witch,"  hedug  his  knife  into 
her  body,  the  sequel  being  his  arrest  and  com- 
mittal to  the  county  prison  at  Dingwall.  In 
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his  defence,  and  also  in  a  statement  made  to  the 
Prison  Commissioners  when  that  body  reviewed 
the  case,  he  made  the  following  declaration:  — 
"  1  assaulted  M — —  because  she  was  '  be- 
witching '  everything  I  had.  She  prevented 
mo  from  catching  fish,  and  caused  my  boat  to 
be  upset.  The  other  men  said  they  should 
have  no  chance  of  catching  any  herrings  while 
I  was  with  them,  and  they  would  not  allow  me 

to  go  out  with  them.      M  is  known  by  all 

in  tho  neighbourhood  to  be  a  witch.  She  has 
been  seen  a  hundred  times  milking  the  cows  in 
the  form  of  a  hare.  People  in  my  neighbour- 
hood believe  that  if  anyone  can  get  blood  from 
a  witch  she  can  do  them  no  more  harm,  and 
that  its  the  reason  I  cut  M — —  with  a  knife. 
But  I  held  the  knife  so  that  it  would  not  go 
far  into  her.  All  I  wanted  was  to  get  blood. 
I  was  not  the  first  person  who  wanted  to  draw 
blood  from  hoi\  Those  who  advised  me  to 
cut  her  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  she  would 
drown  me,  and  the  rest  who  were  in  the  boat 
with  me,  as  sure  as  any  man  was  ever  drowned. 
I!-  is  hard  that  I  should  be  put  in  prison,  for 
the  Bible  orders  us  to  punish  witches,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  on  the  jury  but  who  knows 
M  to  bo  a  witch." 


Early  English  Almanacs. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  first  almanac  printed 
in  England  wa's  the  Shephcard's  Kalendar  f  rom 
the  French,  and  it  was  published  by  Pyneon  in 
1497.  This  contained  a  great  deal  of  extrane- 
ous matter.  In  tho  Bodleian  Library  there  is 
an  almanac  consisting  of  fifteen  leaves.  The 
title  in  black  letter  is  "  Almianacke  for  XII. 
year."  On  the  third  page:  "Lately  corrected 
and  expurgated  in  the  Fleto  Strote  by  Wyn- 
kyn  do  Wordc.  In  the  year  of  our  most  re- 
doubted Sovoreayne  Lorde  King  Henry  VIII." 
Almanacs,  then  well  known  on  the  Continent, 
also  became  tolerably  general  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  very  largo  num- 
ber of  various  degrees  of  merit  appeared,  with 
prodigiously  long  titles.  Naturally,  the  paro- 
dist was  soon  upon  the  scene,  and  Thomas  Dok- 
ker.  the  dramatist,  author  of  the  delightful 
"  Shoemaker's  Holiday,"  published,  with  the 
object  of  ridiculing  the  almanac  makers,  "The 
Raven's  Almanackc,  foretelling  of  a  Plague, 
Famine,  and  Civill  Warr,  that  shall  happen 
this  present  year,  1609.  With  ccrtaino 
Remedies,  Pules  and  Receipts,  etc."  It  was 
dedicated  "  to  the  Lvons  of  the  Wood,  to  tho 
Wilde  Bucks  of  the*  Forrest,  to  tho  Harts  of 
the  Field,  and  to  the  whole  Country  that  are 
brought  up  wisely  to  prove  Girls  are  born  rich 
to  dye  Beggars."  By  the  Lyons.  Bucks,  and 
Harts  tare  meant  the  courtiers  and  gallants,  or 
fast  young  men  and  "  nuts  "  of  the  time. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  of  almanac  makers, 
amongst  n  whole  tribe  of  prophetic  charlatans, 
was  William   Lilley,   who  professed   to  bo  an 


astrologer,  and  whom  Butler  in  his  "  Hudibras" 
pillories  under  the  name  of  Sidrophel.  Lilley 
was  a  crafty  time-serving  knave,  with  about  as 
much  idea  of  loyalty  and  fidelity  as  the  famous 
"Viear  of  Bray."  When  tho  Royalist  cause, 
for  which  he  predicted  great  prosperity,  began 
to  decline,  he  promptly  joined  the  Parliament- 
ary forces.  He  was  certainly  engaged  as  a  spy, 
bu*.  chiefly  made  his  living  by  casting  nativities 
;ind  by  fortune  telling.  One  almanac  that 
deserves  particular  mention  is  that  which  was 
celebrated  in  its  day.  Tho  title  page  contained 
all  thits  matter — "Poor  Robin.  1664;  an  Alman- 
ackc after  a  New  Fashion,  wherein  the  Reader 
may  see  (if  he  be  not  blinde)  many  Remarkable 
Things  worthy  of  Observation  containing  a  Two- 
Fold  Kalendar — viz,  the  Julian,  or  English,  and 
the  Roundheads  or  Fanatics,  with  their  several 
Saints'  Daies  and  Observations  upon  every 
Month."  This  was  supposed  to  bo  written  ly 
poor  Robin,  Knight  of  the  Burnt  Island,  n:,C. 
Each  month  was  introduced  by  a  piece  of 
doggerel,  as  for  instance  January:  — 

"Now  blustering  Borras  send  out  his  quiver 
Arrows  of  snow  and  hail,  which  makes  men 
shiver ; 

And  though  we  hate  sects  and  their  partakers, 
Yet  those   who   want   fires  ;must   now  turn 
Quakers." 

It  is  supposed  that  Robert  IJerrick,  the 
Devonshire  parson-poet,  assisted  Poor  Robin 
in  his  predictions.  In  one  of  its  early  years, 
success  came  unexpectedly  to  the  annual- -it 
lasted  until  1828 — when  by  an  oversight  there 
was  no  prophecy  for  a  certain  day  in  June.  '.!  he 
editor  could  not  be  found,  so  in  despair  tl  e 
nrinter  filled  in  the  line  with  "sleet,  snow,  and 
hail,"  and  it  nil  happened  on  the  d.iv.  and  He 
sale  went  un  bv  leaps  and  bounds  — S.  J.  Adair 
Fitz  Gerald  in  "T.P.'s  Weekly." 

Ale-Testing  Breeches. 

The  antiquary  waved  his  arm  proudly  toward 
a  miserable  pair  of  old  leather  breeches.  l'Lo">k 
at  the  seat,"  he  said.  "  They're  ale  testers' 
breeches.  The  soat  proves  it."  Then  tho  anti- 
quary went  on  to  explain  : — To  insure  the  whole- 
sonienoss  of  ale  great  precautions  were  taken  in 
the  eighteenth  century;  hence  the  '  ale-tester,' 
whose  duty  it  was  ro  sample  and  report.  His 
post,  though  no  sinecure,  required  little  intelli- 
gence, but  leather  breeches  were  indispensable. 
Ho  would  enter  an  inn  unexpectedly,  draw  a 
glass  of  ale,  pour  it  on  a  wooden  bench  and  sit 
down  on  the  little  puddle  he  had  made.  Here 
he  would  sit  for  thirty  minutes  by  the  clock', 
lie  would  converse,  he  would  smoke  and  he 
would  drink  with  ta  11  who  asked  him  to,  but  he 
would  be  very  careful  not  to  change  his  position. 
At  the  end  of  the  half  hour  he  would  make  as 
if  to  rise,  and  this  was  the  tot  of  tin-  ale.  ior 
if  the  ale  was  impure,  if  the  ale  had  sugar  in 
k  the  tester's  breeches  would  st irk  to  the 
bench." 
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The  Rev,  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

(Continued.) 

Further  light  on  the  position  of  matters  in 
April,  1837,  is  afforded  by  the  following-  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  sent  on  24th  of  that  month 
by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Convener,  to  Dr  John 
Crukrkshank,  Marisohal  College,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  College  Commissioners :  — 

1.  That  the  'bursary  funds  in  the  gift  of  the 
seven  Incorporated  Trades  are  vested  in  the 
Patron,  Convener,  Master  of  Hospital,  and 
seven  Deacons  who  are  chosen  annually  out 
among  the  whole  members  of  the  respective 
trades. 

2  Thai,  the  funds  are  secured  on  heritable 
property  in  name  of  the  Master  of  Hospital  as 
the  official  proprietor  in  terms  of  the  deed  of 
Mortification. 

3.  That  the  income  of  the  property—being  a 
house,  and  the  very  one  originally  mortified — 
is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the'  common  occa- 
sional loss  of  cent-;,  want  of  tenants,  and 
repairs,  which  bust  have  been  and  may  .-till  be 
expected  to  be  considerable,  seeing  that  the 
house  i.s  much  more  than  200  years  old: 
further,  from  its  age  it  may  soon  require  to  bo 
rebuilt  i.'i  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
the  fund. 

4.  That  the  ex.pcr.se  of  managing  the  fund 
consists  of  the  payment  of  a  small  feu-duty, 
insurance,  taxes,  repairs,  and  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  letting  the  property  and  receiving  the 
rents.    .    .  . 

6.  That  the  whole  funds  are  not  distributed 
among  the  Bursars,  though  the  whole  free  in- 
come might  be  so  if  there  should  be  claimants 
entitled  to  it.  A  certain  fixed  sum  above  the 
average  of  College  bursaries  has  been  set  apart 
for  each  bursar  for  these  many  years,  and  since 
1825  no  applicant  has  been  denied  or  refused 
a  bursary.  The  balance  of  income,  if  any, 
after  paying  bursaries  has  been  employed  at 
current  interest  to  form  a  fund  for  re-building- 
the  property,,  and  that  by  authority  of  the 
Managers.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  here, 
however,  that  in  addition  to  the  bursaries 
enjoyed  by  tradesmen's  sons  the  Managers  have 
been  in  the  way  of  giving  premiums  for  merit 
to  Bursars,  varying  in  value  from  £l  to  £5, 
and  that  such  have  been  included  a?  part  of  the 
annual  expenditure..    .  . 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 

January  1710. 

3.  — To  the  keepere  of  our  seats  in  the  high 
church;  and  to  the  lad  in  the  oophio  house, 
and  to  my  barbers  servant   £1    1  0 

4.  — Given  my  wife  for  tho  uso  of  tho  house  this 
month   £15  18  0 
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6. — Bought  from  the  Ldy.  Auchtercllon,  eight 
bolls  white  meill,  at  nyne  stone  old  weight 
per  the  boll,  and  paid  six  for  each  boll 
thereof,  wh,  is   £48   0  0 

11.— Given  for  the  Historic;  of  England  in  tuo 
volumes  in  Svo,  12s  sterling  £7    4  0 

20. — My  wife  bought  sixtene  hesnes  of  linnen 
at  5/10  each   '  *  £4  13  4 

23.  — Payt  Marget  Philps  "her  wadges  from 
Whit.  1709  to  Mart.  1709— eight  mcrks;  ami 
to  Jeane  Massie  for  the  same  half  year  ex- 
cept the  harvest,  2  lbs  £7    6  8 

25. — Bought  one  boll  and  three  pecks  (wanting 
one  pound  weight)  meill  at  nyne  stone  per 
boll,  bought  in  the  mercat,  and  comes  to 
6  lib.  134  shil  £6  13  4 

27.— Payt  my  sixt  pairt  for  cooking  tuo  eoubels 
to  our  Cabell  of  the  Midchingle  for  season  cf 
fishing  and  ten  payt  to  John  Smith. ..£1  11  4 

Spent  for  this  month  of  pocket  money... £2    0  0 

February  1710. 

1. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  month'   £13  10  0 

2  — For  a  pair  of  neu  shoes  to  myself,  2  lb. 
4  shil  '....£2   4  0 

14.  — For  seaven  punds  English  cheese,  1  lb. 
8  shil.  ;  and  for  a  su,'jar  loaf  weighing  7 
pounds  12  uncus,  3  lb.  17  shil.   £4    5  0 

20. — For  U  paynt  aquavitie,  1  lb.  12  shil.  ;  and 
for  7  ells  musselen  to  be  six  gravels  to  myself 
and  tuo  hoods  to  my  wife,  at  4 J,/  st.  £20  10  8 

24.  — To    James    Brebner    for    three  pay.nts 

brandie,  6  lbs   £6    0  0 

and  gott  allowance  thereon  of  5  merles  for 
four  months  use  of  our  6alt  cellar  this  winter. 

27. — Payt  to  complcat  my  sixth  pairt  of  the 
salt  1709,  wt.  6  lbs.  sterling  get  of  meal  money 
for  our  drawback  for  fishing  1708  years,  per 

account   ~  £7    8  10 

Spent  this  month  of  pocket  money  £2  17  0 

For  drougs  to  my  wife  when  she  was 
tender   £6   9  0 

March  1710. 

6  — When  I  closed  the  shots  in  my  forestall-  I 
payt  for  nails,  oyle,  and  colour,  window  bands, 
and  tackets   £1    4  6 

8. — My  wife  bought  tw antic  tuo  ells  of  damask 
for  a  ^ouno  and  coat  at  1  lb.  8/  per  ell,  is 
30  lbs.  16  shil.;  I  gave  her  13  lbs    to  helpe 

to  pay  it   £13   0  0 

she  having  payt  the  rest  of  it  with  stockings 
she  sold. 

8.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 
month   £15   0  0 

17. — For  tuo  neu  windows  and  tuo  mended 
loscns  to  James  Forbes  for  old  glasse  £0  18  0 

15.  — For  six  bolls  coals,  at  1  lb.  IS  shil.  per 
boll,  and  carriage  of  them  £12   0  0 
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18. — For  a  coper  tanker,  and  litle  coper  pane 
bought  to  Ro.  Mouatt  £2  12  0 

27.  — To  a  ncu  blade  to  one  of  the  table  knives, 
and  one  to  my  penknife   £0    9  0 

28.  —  Pay t  to  Wm.  Phane,  tailor,  for  makeing 
my  fockie  ooate  and  some  other 
work   £2   2  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money,  for  tobaco, 
etc  £3   0  0. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1090.  Joseph  Anderson  Panton.— Mr  J 
A.  Panton,  senior  police  magistrate  of  Mel- 
bourne, who  died  on  25th  October,  1913,  aged 
82,  was  born  at  Knockiemill,  Aberdeenshire,  in 
June,  1831.  He  was  a  grand,  stalwart  man,  and 
Imd.  been  56  yeans  in  the  Colonial  Service.  Ho 
was  also  an  explorer,  and  made  a  map  of  the 
whole  of  the  upper  vallev  of  the  river  Yarra, 
discovered  Mount  Douna  Buang  (now  a  favour- 
ite holiday  resort),  and  the  Panton  Hills  were 
named  after  him.  He  was  a  splendid  Scot  and 
a  credit  to  Aberdeenshire;  but  where  is  this 
Knockiemill? 

Alba. 

[Knockiemill  is  in  the  parish  of  Turriff.— Ed  ] 


1091.  li  Dennet."— What  precisely  was  a 
"  dennet,"  referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  h;e 
novel,  "St  Ronan's  Well"?  Describing  the 
vehicle  in  which  Meg  Dods  made  her  excursion 
to  Marchthorn  (chap.  XIV.),  he  says—  It  was 
a  two-wheeled  vehicle,  which  claimed  none  of 
the  modern  appellations  of  tilbury,  tandem, 
dennet,  or  the  like,  but  aspired  only  to  the 
humble  name  of  that  almost  forgotten  accom- 
modation, a  whiskey,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  a  tim-whiskey."  Can  anyone  -ay 
what  a  whiskey  wash 


Bnswets. 


1078.  Aberdeen  Executioner.— What  pre- 
cisely, does  "  R.Y.  "  mean  by  "executioner'' — 
headsman  or  hangman?  Mr  G.  M.  Eraser,  in 
his  "  Historical  Aberdeen  "  (p.  49),  basing  his 
statement  on  "Sum  Notabill  Thingcs,"  says — 

The  last  record  we  have  of  beheading  in  Aber- 
deen is  that  of  Francis  Hay,  who  buffered  death 
in  this  manner  in  1615  for  the  slaughter  of  Adam 
Gordon,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Gight."  With 
the  disuse  of  the  li  Maiden."  the  post  of 
executioner  had  probably  also  ceased.  The  last 
public  hangman  of  Aberdeen  was  John  Milnr, 
whorio  office,  says  Mr  Eraser,  Ava.s  abolished  by 
the  Magistrates  elected  under  the  Burgh  Eeform 
Act,  1833. 
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The  Building  of  Castlehill  Barracks. 

The  barracks  on  Castlehill  were  built  m  1794, 
the  foundation  stone  being  laid  on  January  30, 
and  the  building  was  completed  by  May.  24, 
1796.  It  i.s  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  local 
historians'  complete  indifference  to  what  is  so 
queerly  called  "The  military,"  that  no  local 
history  gives  much  detail  of  the  building- 
Joseph  Robertson  ("  Book  of  Bon-Accord,"  222) 
says  the  structure  cost  "about  £16,000."  I 
have  ransacked  the  War  Office  papers  of  every 
conceivable  kind  to  see,  if  I  could,  actual 
particulars  of  the  buildings,  but  have  found  no- 
thing, except  the  following  letters  about  the 
compensation  for  the  demolition  of  Marischal 
College  Observatory  (which  had  been  built  in 
1783).  These  papers  are  contained  in  a  loose 
and  badly  arranged  collection  of  miscellaneous 
.papers  (W.O.  40;  8). 

In  June,  1796,  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Marischal  College,  wrote  from  Port- 
land Place  to  the  Secretary  "at  War" — 

Dear  sir, — I  enclose  the  papers  mentioned 

yesterday.    I  am  sure  the  business  will  engage 

your  particular  attention. 

P.S. — Will  you  be  good  enough  as  to  return 

the  papers  when  you  have  done  with  them. 

On  June  16,  1796,  Colonel  Oliver  de  Lanev.  of 
the  Barrack  Department,  wrote  to  Windham, 
the  War  Secretary — 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  statement  transmitted 
to  you  by  ihe  Earl  of  Mansfield  from  Mr 
[Alexander]  Allardvce  [M.P.  for  Aberdeen; 
died  1801]  to  the  'Observatory  at  Aberdeen. 
In  answer  to  which.  I  do  myself  the  lienor  to 
inform  yon  that  the  Magistrates  of  that  place 
gave  to  Government  [there  seems  to  be  no 
record  of  the  gift  in  the  Town  Council  recordsj 
the  scite  [sic]  of  an  old  Fort  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  Barracks,  in  one  angle  of  which 
there  was  a  small  Building  used  by  the  College 
for  a  Observatory.  This  exclusive  of  its  in- 
convenient situation  on  account  of  the  height 
and  nearness  of  the  Barracks  Avas,  I  believe, 
much  injured  by  the  workmen,  and,  being 
rendered  totally  useless,  I  had  several  applica- 
tions made  to  me  to  procure  an  allowance 
from  Government  to  enable  the  Principal  find 
Professors  to  erect  another  in  a  more  eligible 
situation;  and  I  was  extremely  desirous  to 
carry  their  view  into  effect,  being  satisfied 
of  the  utility  of  such  a  building,  and  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Funds  of  the  College  to 
provide  it.  It  Avas,  therefore,  my  intention 
to  have  stated  that,  as  the  Town  of  Aber- 
deen gave  to  Government  the  land  on  which 
the  Barracks  are  placed,  free  from  expence, 
and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  measure 
that  the  College  was  deprived  of  its  Ob- 
servatory, it  was  my  opinion  that  the  injury 


should  bo  made  good  at  the  expenee  of  the 
public,  the  extent  of  which  I  then  understood 
would  amount  to  about  £300 ;  but  to  this  I 
find  is  added  the  sum  of  £200  more  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  which,  I  conceive,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  be  no  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  note,  dated  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Juno  28,  1796,  closes  the  correspondence — 

Mr  Rose  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr 
Windham,  and  acquaints  him  that  a  warrant 
is  made  out  for  paying  £500  to  Mr  Allardyce 
as  Rector  of  the  Marischal  College  at  Aber- 
deen. 

Mr  Rose  returns  the  enclosed  papers  to  Mr 
Windham  as  he  may  wish  to  send  them  to 
Lord  Mansfield. 

J.  M-  Bulloch. 

"  Bydand.." 

Tho  ''Graphic"  of  March  7  had  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  badge  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
regiment,  aooomjpanied  by  the  following  note— 
"This  badge,  as  everyone  knows,  bears  the 
stag's  head  and  motto,  *  Bydand,'  of  the  Gordon 
family,  and  is  one  of  the  few  private  family 
badges  worn  by  soldiers  of  to-day — an  interest- 
ing relic  of  feudal  times,  when  the  army  was 
raised  by  the  great  landowners.  The  Gordon 
motto  has  been  a  great  puzzle  to  Dr  Adolf  von 
Gordon,  the  German  jurist,  who  has  defended 
several  English  'spies'  in  the  Fatherland:  for, 
in  the  'Berliner  Tageblatt  '  (January  8.  1014). 
ho  wrote  that  his  family  bore  the  motto  '  livid 
Dand,'  adding — "It  is  an  old  Soots  motto,  the 
meaning  of  which  it  has  not  vet  been  possible 
to  decipher.'  Small  wonder,  considering  the 
misspelling,  for,  of  course,  it  is  simple  Bydand. 
and  bears  out  the  statement  that  Dr  von 
Gordon's  family  is  descended  from  a  Marquis  of 
Iluntly.  It  may  interest  Dr  von  Gordon  to 
know  that  a  little  book  has  just  been  printed 
(privately)  dealing  with  another  group  of  tho 
Aberdeenshire  Gordons,  now  settled  in  Prussia 
—  namely,  the  family  of  Ilerr  A.  J.  Th.  von 
Gordon,  of  Laskowitz,  thirty  miles  south  of 
Dantzig.  Ilerr  iron  Gordon  sometimes  signs 
himself  von  Gordon-Ooldwclls,  which  recalls 
the  fact  that  his  Scots  ancestors  emigrated 
from  Cold  wells,  in  the  parish  of  Ellon,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Herr  von  Gordon  is  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  ITerrenhaus." 
["Bydand"  simply  nicans  "  Abiding."— Ed  ] 

The  Knights  Hospitallers. 

THEIR  HOME  AT  TOUPHTCIIEN. 

Torphiehen  is  a  quaint  old-world  place  situ- 
ated some  three  miles  or  so  south  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Linlithgow.  It  is  a  veritable  "sleepy 
hollow,"  sheltered  by  the  hilly  country  of  Coek- 
lerue,  a  countryside  beloved  by  huntsmen.  In- 
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deed,  the  sound  of  the  horn  is  more  prevalent 
than  the  hoot  of  the  motor  car  or  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  for  Torphichen  is 
"  far  from  the  madding  crowd." 

Torphichen  can  trace  its  history  back  to  the 
twi  If tli  century,  when  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
or  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  established 
a  priory  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  King 
David.  A  portion  of  this  priory  or  preceptory, 
founded  in  the  year  1153,  still  stands  at  Tor- 
phichen proof  against  the  elements  and  the 
long  period  of  eight  centuries. 

The  Knights  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Knights  of  Jerusalem  originated  during 
the  eleventh  century,  primarily  to  assist  those 
pilgrims  who  journeyed  to  the  Holy  City,  to 
worship  at  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  They  were 
a  body  of  religious  merchants  of  Melphi,  in 
Italy,  who,  in  trading  'between  that  town  and 
the  IIoly_  Land,  saw  the  plight  the  pilgrims 
we:e  subjected  to  for  want  of  [  roper  accom- 
modation during  t'.ie  sojourn  of  their  devotions. 
Paying  a.  yearly  tribute  to  the  Kalif  of  Egypt, 
tho.y  were  allowed  to  build  a  monastery  for  the 
benefit  of  the  igilgrims,  but  after  Jerusalem  was 
captured  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  .some  years 
later,  this  monastery  was  vacated  for  another 
edifice  dedicated  to  Saint  John,  hence  the  title 
of  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  they 
were  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Salad  in,  and 
driven  westward  after  much  persecution  and 
suffering.  The  Kni;  hi  Templars,  or  Reel 
Friars,  who  succeeded  the  older  order  in  the 
cause  of  •  uai'ding  the  holy  is  mple,  were  in  turn 
harassed  as  their  predecessors  had  been,  and 
even  in  England  sufierod  (;>  the  extent  of  having 
their  lands  and  possessions  confiscated  for 
alleged  misdemeanours.  Kin";  David,  whose 
favourite  ivs,i deuce  was  at  Linlithgow,  granted 
a  chanter  confirming  the  foundation  of  the 
Preceptory  of  Torphichen,  vesting  the  K nights 
with  certain  privileges  and  rights. 

The  Preceftohy. 

That  part  of  the  Preceptory  which  remains 
to-day  irf  the  transept,  or  "quhair,"  as  it  is 
known  locally.  It  measures  about  70  feet  in 
length,  has  a  breadth  of  26  feet,  with  walls  3 
feet  thick.  The  interior  consists  of  three 
arched  domes,  supported  on  massive  Gothic 
pillars  of  exquisite  symmetry,  while  at  each 
end  of  the  transept  there  are  fine  Gothic  win- 
dows. The  structure  was  built  on  piles  of 
wood  driven  into  the  marshy  ground,  and  some 
of  those  excavated  recently  had  acquired  a 
hardness  almost  akin  to  marble. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  transept  there  is  a 
curious  recess,  supposed  to  be  a  receptacle  for 
the  lying  in  state  of  the  dead  knights  prior  to 
interment,  a  font  for  holy  water  being  in  close 
proximity.  A  carved  stone  built  into  one  of  the 
walls  has  this  inscription  :— "  Gual  torus  Linde- 
say,  Justiciaruis  Genera  lis  de  Scotland  et 
Principalis  Precepter  Torphicensis,  1538."  Tins 
Sir  Walter  Lindsay  was  the  last  preceptor  but 
one,  and  the  stone  probably  marks  the  last  rest- 


ing place  of  this  valiant  knight.  The  parish 
church,  built  in  1756,  is  joined  to  the  old  tran- 
sept, and  occupies  the  site  of  the  original  nave 
of  the  preceptory. 

The  last  preceptor  of  Torphichen  was  Sir 
James  Sandilaecls,  who,  at  the  Reformation 
joined  the  Reformers  and  later  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  the  order  on  payment  of  a  sum 
of  10, COO  crowns,  together  with  an  annual 
rental  of  500  merles  Scots,  both  sums  being  pay- 
able to  the  Crown.  Sir  James  was  also  raised 
to  the  peerage,  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Tor- 
phichen, and  the  gaunt  tower  of  the  old  priory, 
redolent  of  memories  of  the  good  knights  of 
long  ago,  forms  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
descendants  of  the  last  preceptor. 

The  Refuge  Stones. 

In  the  middle  of  the  churchyard  there  is  a 
peculiar  equat -shaped  stone,  having  a  Maltese 
cross  cut  out  on  top  and  also  some  cup  markings 
on  one  of  the  sides.  This  is  the  sanctuary  stone 
or  centre  stone  of  four  others  placed  one  mile 
distant  as  the  crow  flies,  due  north,  south,  east, 
and  west.  The  outlying  '"refuge"  stones 
defined  an  area  of  sanctuary,  and  any  debtor  or 
criminal  charged  with  crime  lose  than  murder 
was  afforded  protection  by  the  knights  during 
their  stay  at  Torphichen.  O'f  the  four  outer 
stones,  only  one  bears  any  markings,  the  Craig- 
mailing  stone,  built  into  a  wall  on  the  heights 
above  Torphichen  and  marked  with  a  double 
cross. 

All  the  stones  are  difficult  to  locate,  and  tho 
wayfarer  had  better  enlist  the  assistance  of  a 
"native"  and  so  save  much  "  speirin'  "  and 
possible  disappoint  ment. 

Near  to  the  Craigmailing  stone  there  is  a 
"preaching"  stone  set  into  the  turf  bearing 
the  inscription  :  — "  Jan.  14,  1738.  Here  was 
preached  ye  first  sermon  by  yo  most  worthy  Mr 
Hunter,  from  ye  37th  chapter  of  Ezckiel  and  ye 
26th  verse."—"  Weekly  Scotsman,"  January  17. 

The  I^arqiiss  of  HimtSy  arsd  the 
Bible. 

One  docs  not  associate  George,  the  5th  and 
last  Duke  of  Gordon,  with  religion,  and  yet  he 
was  made  defender  in  an  action  brought  by  the 
King's  Printers  in  Scotland  (Sir  David  Hunter 
Blair  ami  John  Bruce)  in  1824.  The  case  really 
lay  against  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society, 
founded  in  1809.  They' had  been  in  the  habit 
of  importing  Bibles  from  England  because  they 
held  that  (he  Scots  editions  were  inferior.  The 
aetiion  was  raised  in  tho  First  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Sees  ion,  and  the  whole  case1  is  minutely 
discussed  (from  the  Bible  Society's  point  of 
view)  in  a  book,  entitled — "Memorial  for  the 
Bible  Societies  in  Scotland;  containing  remark's 
on  the  Complaint  of  His  Majesty's  Printers 
against  the  Marquis;  of  IIunt.lv  and  others." 
By  the  Very  Rev.  John  Lee,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
Edinburgh  University,  then    minister    of  the 
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Oanongatc  Church :  with  an  appendix,  consist- 
ing- of  many  original  papers.  Edinburgh:  1824; 
pp.  xxxii.  ;  256;  and  appe  ndix,  pp.  96. 

J.  M.  B- 

Prehistoric   Mart  In  Scotland. 

Important  Discoveries   in  the  Hebrides. 

Ono  of  the  great  problems  of  Scottish,  if  not 
of  British,  prehistoric  archeology  has  now 
been  solved.  The  definite  correlation  of  the 
period  of  the  25-30  foot  raised  beach  in  Scotland, 
with  a  specific  phase  of  civilisation,  filling  the 
gup  between  the  Older  Stone  (or  Palaeolithic) 
and  the  Younger  Stone  (or  Neolithic)  Ages,  has 
been  established.  The  Mann-Bishop  Explora- 
tory Expedition,,  organised  last  summer,  which 
spent,  by  permission  of  Lord  Strathcona,  many 
weeks  on  the  sequestered  island  of  Oransay, 
some  40  miles  south-west  of  Ohan,  resulted  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  vast  amount  of  material. 
Some  of  l  ho  results  of  the  research  work  under- 
taken ly  Air  A.  Henderson  Bishop,  F.S.A. 
(Scot.),  ami  Aii-  Ludovic  M'Lellan  Mann  were 
submitted  to  a,  meeting  in  Edinburgh  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  on  Decem- 
ber 8. 

The  places  explored  were  shell  mounds  now 
situated  some  hundreds  of  yards  inland,  hut 
which  thousands  (it  is  estimated  tens  of 
thousands)  of  years  ago  were  just  at  high-water 
mark.  Sections  were  exposed  in  tlie  trenches, 
showing  clearly  that  the  sea  water  had  at  tire 
time  of  original  occupation  washed  the  sea- 
ward fringes  of  the  kitchen  middens,  as  thick 
layers  of  sea,  sand  and  sea -pounded  shells  and 
shingle  were  discovered  intercalated  between 
the  relic-beds. 

It  was  demonstrated  neatly  how  man  of  the 
Oransay  period  (to  use  the  adjective  aptly  ap- 
plied to  this  prc-historie  period  by  the  investi- 
gators) was  a  hold  sailor,  using  not  dug-out 
oa'noes,  but  probably  boats  of  skin  stretched  on 
wicker-work.  With  these  vessels  he  crossed  the 
wide  stretch,  of  water  separating  the  twin 
islands  of  Oransay  and  Oolonsay  from  the 
mainland  and  the  Large  islands  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  where  he  hunted  the  red  deer  and 
wild  swine. 

Another  neat  deduction  is  that  he,  like  the 
modern  fishermen,  employed  traps,  probably  of 
framework,  to  catch  the  deep-water  crabs  for 
food,  as  the  mounds  yielded  no  crab  remains 
other  than  those  of  deep-water  species.  His 
dietary  was  lavish  and  varied.  Seals  and  otters, 
some  two  dozens  of  species  of  fish,  many  kinds 
of  Crustacea,  nuts,  various  wild  fowd,  including 
the  extinct  great  auk,  were  stocked  in  his 
larder. 

The  beautiful  and  durable  cowrie  shell  was 
used  strung  on  beadts,  each  cowrie  Ixing  doubly 
perforated.  He  delighted  to  work  in  bone  and 
deer's  .horn.  Out  of  these  materials  he  made 
effective  multiple-barbed  harpoon  In  ads,  also 


pins  and  awls  and  a  curious  tyipe  of  tool  with  a 
blade  like  the  broader  end  of  a  shoe-horn.  He 
had  scoops  of  pecten-shcll.  His  stone  imple- 
ments, including  vorv  crude  flint  flakes,  were 
of  quite  a  poor  quality. 

Ho  used  finger-like  pieces  of  stone  horn  and 
bone  to  gouige  out  the  contents  of  the  limpet 
shells,  and  these  implements  acquired  an 
abraded  end  of  curious  and  characteristic  shape, 
conforming  to  the  contour  of  the  inner  wall  of 
the  shell.  Another  speeialistie  tool  of  stone 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  the  breaking  of 
Acholics.  Thougb  several  sporadic  finds  of  har- 
poons have  been  made,  there  are  no  sites  in 
England,  "Wales,  or  Ireland  which  tveem  to  link 
themselves  up  with  this  over-lap  or  Oransay 
period.  Several  sit^s  on  the  Continent,  how- 
ever, have  a  close  affinity,  and  the  name  Azilian 
(from  the  cave  of  Mns-d'Azil)  has  been  given  to 
the  period  by  the  Continental  investigators. 
As  nost-holes  were  found  in  the  shell-mounds 
of  Oransay,  it  would  appear  that  the  people 
built  cave-like  structures  of  fra'mework  to  shelter 
themselves. 

After  the  various  experts  have  reported  on 
the  botanical,  conchologicul,  and  other  collec- 
tions brought  from  Oransay.  further  li?ht  will 
be  shone  on  a  remote  and  interesting  horizon. 
It  can,  how-over,  now  be  stated  that  these  skilled 
fowlers,  fishers,  and  boatmen  lived  in  commu- 
nities along  a  coast-lino  now  greatly  changed, 
using  hut-shelters,  without  a  knowledge  of  Tex- 
tiles, pottery  or  agriculture.  They  perhaps 
had  no  domcstio  animals.  They  fed  on  nuts, 
roasted  shell-fish,  and  the  flesh  of  deer,  nirds, 
otter,  seal,  and  pwine.  A  few  molluscs  were 
eaten  raw.  While  (lie  imnlemonts  of  slone 
and  flint  were  very  simple  and  crude,  they  re- 
lied on  bone  and  horn  as  the  materials  from 
which  they  fashioned  excellent  weapons,  tools, 
and  utensils.  Rubbing-stones  of  pumice  were 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  objects  from  deer's 
horn  and  bone.  They  used  a  red  pigment,  and 
wore  small  necklaces  of  small,  doubly-perforated 
shells. 

Many  beautiful  models  of  the  mounds  as  they 
are  now  and  as  they  were  when  the  sea  was 
further  up  and  some  very  fine  lantern  views 
and  many  specimens  of  the  relics  were  shown 
to  the  meeting,  to  which  it  was  apparent  that 
the  discoveries  described  were  of  immense  im- 
portance and  interest. 

Bibliography  of  Clan  Literature, 
lyith  Notes. 

(Continued.) 
CAMERON. 
"The  Clan  Cameron:  A  Brief  Sketch  of  It? 
History  and  Traditions,  with  short  notices  of 
Eminent  Clan-men,"  by  John  Cameron.  J. P.. 
of  South  Bank  House,  Kirkintilloch,  author  of 
"The  Parish  of  Campsie."  Clan  arms  ami 
motto,  "We'll  away  to  the  hills  of  Loch.ibor 
once     more."      Kirkintilloch:     D.  Macleod, 
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;4  Herald"  Office,  47  Cowgate  Street,  1894,  who 
is  also  tile  printer  of  the  book. 

The  histoeioal  iiicidents  ami  traditions  of  the 
Clan  Cameron,  and  the  biographical  sketches  of 
prominent  clansmen,  narrated  in  this  volume, 
formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  on 
17th  November,  1893,  in  Glasgow  under  the 
auspices  of  the  social  committee  of  the  Clan 
Association.  Largo  8vo,  95  pp.,  14  illustrations. 
The  volume  is  dedicated  "To  the  Lady  Mar- 
;  arefc  Cameron  of  Lochie-1."  Those  jottings 
from  the  clan  history,  which  seek  to  recall, 
in  present  peaceful  times,  The  stirring 
memory  of  a  thousand  yeans,"  are  (by  kind  per- 
mission) respectfully  dedicated  by  the  author, 
a  loyal  descendant  of  clansmen  who  have 
followed  thm'r  dhiof  to  the  field. 

CAMPBELL. 
"  The  Clan  Campbell  :  Abstracts  of  Entries 
llelating  to  the  Campbells  in  the  Sheriff  Court 
Books  at  Inverary."  From  the  Campbell  col- 
lections formed  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Bar- 
caldine  and  Gienurc,  Baronet,  C.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
(Scot.),  Secretary  to  the  Order  of  the  Thistle 
ai:d  Carrick  Pursuivant  of  Arms.  Prepared  am! 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Paton,  M.A.,  General 
Register  House,  Edinburgh.  Crown  quarto, 
320  pp.,  1913.  Edinburgh:  Otto  Schul/.c  and 
Company,  20  South  Frederick  Street.  Only  160 
copies  were  issued  for  sale.  The  object  of  this 
volume,  the  first  of  a  series,  is  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  accurate  and  reliable  memoirs  of 
tin-  various  branches  of  the  Clan  Campbell. 

DOUGLAS. 

"  History  of  the  Family  of  Douglas  of  Til- 
whilly  or  Tilquhilly.  8*vo.  24  pp.,  no  date. 
Printed  at  the  "Gazette"  Office,  Old  Broad 
Street,  Bath.  [The  copy  examined  by  the 
writer  belonged  to  the  late  Mr  A.  M.  Munro, 
A  bordecn.] 

DUFF. 

"Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Duffs,"  printed 
for  private  circulation.  Aberdeen:  D.  Wyllie 
and  Son,  booksellers  to  the  Queen  and'  the 
Prime  of  Wales,  1869.  Edited  bv  T  jaiichlan  D. 
Gordon  Duff,  Drummuir,  November,  1869. 
Aberdeen:  Printed  by  Arthur  King  and  Com- 
pany, Clark's  Court,  top  of  Broad  Street,  8vo. 
VI t  +  144  pp.  Portrait  of  William  Baird  of 
Auchmodden,  aetat  32. 

From  the  preface  we  learn  that  the  author 
of  this  manuscript  was  William  Baird,  Esquire 
of  Auchmcddan,  in  the  parish  of  Aberdour. 
Aberdeenshire.  Tie  was  connected  with  the 
Duff  family  bv  near  affinity,  having  married 
Anno  Duff,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Duff  of 
Din,ple,  by  second  wife,  Jane  Dum'bar,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Dumbar  of  Burn.  Th.» 
manuscript  seems  to  have  been  written  from 
the  year  1763  to  the  year  1773. 

GORDON. 

"  The  Gordons  of  Haddo,"  extracted  from 
the  "  Spectator, "  was  reprinted  in  the  "  Ab  r- 
deen  Herald, "  Saturday,  21st  October,  1865 


GRANT. 

"The  Rulers  of  Strathspey:  a  History  of  the 
Lairds  of  Grant  and  Earls  of  Seafield,"  by  the 
Earl  of  Cassilis.  "  Seasamh  gu  daingcan."  In- 
verness: The  Northern  Counties  Newspaper 
and  Printing  Company,  Limited,  1911;  8vo,  xii. 
+  211  pp.  ;  price,  6s  nett.    The  illustrations  are 

(1)  Portrait  of  Caroline,  Countess  of  Seafield, 

(2)  Arms  of  Grant,  (3)  Castle  Urquhart,  (4) 
CraigeUachie,  (5)  Cairngorm  Mountains,  (6) 
Dress  tartan,  (7)  Hunting  tartan,  (8)  James 
Grant,  seventh  of  Freuchie,  born  I6I0-,  died 
1663;  '9)  Ladv  Mary  Stewart,  wife  of  James 
Grant,  seventh  of  Freuchie,  (10)  Castle  Grant, 
(11)  Cullen  House,  (12)  Arms  of  Ogilvie-Grant, 
Earl  of  Seafield,  (13)  Portrait  of  seventh  Earl 
of  Seafield,  (14)  Portrait  of  eighth  Earl  of  Sea- 
held,  and  (15)  One  blazon  and  three  seals.  The 
book  is  dedicated — "To  Caroline,  Countess  of 
Seafield.  who  so  long  and  ably  ruled  Strath- 
spey, and  who  has  sympathised  so  much  in  the 
production  of  this  history,  this  book  is 
affectionately  dedicated  by  the  author."  It  is 
reviewed  in  the  "Aberdeen  Free  Press."  19th 
and  22nd  May,  1911. 

The  work  is  enriched  by  a  number  of  in- 
teresting autographs.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  elan,  the  lairds  of  Grant,  who  succeeded 
to  the  Earldom  of  Seafield,  and  to  the  extensive 
lands  of  the  Ogilvies,  Earls  of  Findlater  and 
Seafield.  that  the  book  is  devoted,  but  the  more 
important  cadet  families  are  dealt  with  in  the 
appendices.  The  author  of  the  work  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and  is, 
through  his  mother,  connected  with  the 
Blantyre  family,  to  which  the  Countess  of  Sea- 
field  belongs.  He  is  captain  and  honorary  major 
of  the  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  and  served  in  the 
South  African  War. 

(To  be  confirmed.) 

R.  Murdoch  Lawbance. 

The  Rev.  Dr  WSlliam  Guild's 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

(Continued.) 

In  a  print,  dated  October  5,  1385,  under  il  e 
Educational  Endowments  (Scotland)  Act  it  is 
stated  as  follows — Until  last  year  the  rents  of 
the  two  houses  mentioned  were  found  to  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  three  bursars  at  the  Uni- 
versity, but  as  the  vaktc  of  the  largest  house 
was  largely  dependent  on  the  fact  of  its  being 
licensed,  the  Managers  deemed  it  prudent  to 
make  an  application  to  tin?  Court  of  Session 
for  power  to  sell,  a ud  to  invest  the  stock  on 
approved  security.  The  Court  of  Session 
granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  the 
amount  realised  for  the  property  has  been 
invested,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  funds,  with 
the  Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners.  In 
consequence  of  the  additions  that  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  the  fund  the 
Managers  are  in  a   position  to  grant,   and  do 
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grant  bursaries  to  all  applicants  who  at  the 
public  competition  at  the  University  are  fouud 
'habile,"  ... 

The  total  amount  of  stock  at  present  is 
€5400. 

The  amount  of  bho  bursaries  at  present  is  £25 
each  per  annum,  and — with  the  object  of  en- 
couraging the  recipients  to  lake  as  high  a 
place  as  possible  at  the  Bursary  Competition — 
there  are  awarded,  in  addition  to  the  £25,  »a  sum 
equal  to  one-half  of  any  competition  bursary 
that  they  may  qualify  themselves  to  hold.  Of 
course  by  accepting  the  Trades  Bursary  they 
must  decline  the  ordinary  competition  Bursary. 

About  four  years  ago  the  Managers  of  the 
fund  instituted  a  scheme  with  tho  view  of  en- 
couraging the  sons  of  members  to  take 
advantage  of  the  evening  classes  at  Gordon's 
College.  They  offered  to  sons  of  members,  who 
could  show  that  they  had  attended  the  winter 
evening  classes,  and  that  they  had  been  diligent 
in  their  studies,  a  scholarship  of  £2  annually; 
and  for  the  last  two  years  the  total  sum  voted 
for  this  purpose  has  amounted  to  £81.  The 
Managers  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  that  have  been  attained,  the  boys, 
according  to  the  certificates  of  the  masters, 
having  proved  regular  in  their  attendance.    .  • 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tho  Rsckart  SVSSS, 

Expenditure — (Continued) . 
Aprile  1710. 

4. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 

month   £12    0  0 

And  to  my  wife  4g  lbs.  to  "buy  a  short  aim-on 
to  her   £4  10  0 

14. — For  a  gross  of  corks,  18  shil.  ;  for  soiling 
a  pair  shoes,  12  shil.  ;  for  a  pair  of  gloves, 
9  shil  £1  19  0 

19. — For  three  disson  bottells,  4  lbs. ;  and  for 
fiftie  four  loads  of  neits  bought  since  the 
first  of  January  last  to  tho  house  use,  4  lbs. 
19],  shil  £8  19  4 

22.— Payt  to  David  Fyfo  for  4|  ycards  cloath 
to  be  a  soote  of  ©loathes  to  myself,  at  12  shil. 
per  ell,  with  buttons  and  moreheare  and  silk 
thereto,  per  discharged  account  £39    0  0 

29. — For  a  bundle  of  clock  strings,  16  shil.  ;  and 
for  six  disson  corks,  7  shil.,  is  £1    3  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money,  at  Easter, 
oto  £7   5  0 

To  Win.  Phanc  for  making  my  soote  of 
cloathes,  per  account  discharged   £4    4  0 

To  James  Hay,  barber,  for  trimming  and 
pondering  my  wiggs  from  second  of  June 
1709  to  2  June  1710   £4   0  0 

May  1710. 

4. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house,  12 
lbs.  ;  and  a  pair  of  slippers  to  her,  1| 
lbs  .....£13  10  0 


6.  --To  John  Leaing,  foreman  in  the  MidehingJe, 
for  Mar.  and  Apl.  £1    6  8 

8. — For  a  glaes  to  tho  clock,  10  shil.  ;  and  for 
six  bolls  and  ane  half  of  ooalls,  at  1  lb.  18 
shil.  per  boll,  is  12  lbs.  6  shil.  ;  and  for  car- 
riage of  them,  13s   £13   9  0 

10. — To  Dan  id  ('outs,  ten  pounds  as  payment 
of  part  of  twentie  I  agreed  to  giue  him  for 
a  neu  fashioned  bed,  to  be  like  the  pattern 
I  propose   £10    0  0 

18. — For  poynting  the  house  I  dwell  in,  all 
excepe  the  new  work  and  back  yrof,  and 
takeing  down  a  storm  window,  and  slacleing 
where  it  was  new,  and  painting  the  back  of 
my  own  forehouee,  and  keening  some  of  the 
back  houses,  to  Alexr.  Deuigite  8  lbs.  2  shil.  ; 

for  ale  to  them,  1^  lbs  £9    6  0 

And  for  a  pound  tobaco  to  myself,  14 
ahil  :  £0  14  0 

22.— My  wife  and  I  went  to  StralOeh  with  the 
Ldy.  Feathfield,  and  1  payt  for  horse  hyre 
and  corn  to  them  2  lbs.  14  shil.;  given*  of 
wadgcts  to  the  servants  1  lb,  16  shil.. ..£4  10  0 

29.  — For  three  chapens  seek  when  Feathfield 
was  with  us,  3  lbs.  3  shil.  ;  and  for  soape 
and  stearche  to  our  great  washing,  1  lb.  8 
shil,  .,  :..£4  ii  o 

30.  — For  four  hundred  nails  when  I  altered 
the  windows  of  my  house  £1  13  0 

Spent      for      this      moneth    of    my  pocket 

money  £3   5  0 

Juno  1710. 

1. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 
incoming  month   £13  10  0 

4. — To  John  Smith  four  pounds  4J,  shil.  for  my 
sixth  part  of  the  four  half  nets  mens  feis  pay- 
able at  this  term,  with  4  lbs.  to  himself  in 
pairt  of  his  fie  for  this  year  £8    4  6 

4. — Bought  and  recited  three  bolls  white  meill, 
at  9  stones  per  boll,  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
from  the  Ldy.  Auohfcorellon.  for  wh.  I 
payt   .....£19  0  0 

7.  — Payt  my  taxatione — viz.  4  lbs.  for  water, 
and  14^  lbs.  for  heritages,  ami  got  tuo  dis- 
charges therefor  of  this  date   £18    5  0 

12. — Pavt  Margit  Philps  her  wadges  from 
Mantimj>  1709  to  Wits.  1710,  eyht  merks ; 
and  payt  Jeane  Maseer  her  wadges  for  the 
sd.  half  year,  is  J. 7  merles  £10   0  0 

17. — For  a  pair  silver  olcspes  for  my  wife; 
shous  to  Wm.  Lendsay,  4/  ster.  ;  anil  for  15 
ells  prinella  to  be  Ivneing  a.  new  hod,  at  10 
shil.  per  ell,  is  8  lbs'   .•  £10    8  0 

27.  — For  a  pair  gloves  and  a  woolen  nightean", 
18  shil.;  and  to  Thomas  Mitchells  nurse/ 1< 
lbs  £2    8  0 

28.  — For  I  stone  cheise  to  the  Ldy.  Pitlurge,  1-j, 
lbs.  ;  for  a  new  cristel  to  my  watch,  IS 
shil  £2    8  0 
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30. — For  three  stone  nyne  pound  butter  to  the 
house  use   £13  12  8 

30.- — For      one      stone      and      tuo  pounds 

oheise   £1  11  0 

Spent  this  moneth   £3   4  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1092.  Innes  Family  of  Lichxett.— Wliore 
could  I  find  reliable  genealogical  particulars 
regarding  this  famiJy? 

A.  B. 


1093.  Rev.  Archibald  Campbell,  Minister 
op  Grange.— Wanted,  the  date  of  Mr  Camp- 
bell's death. 

G. 


answers. 


1053.  Kilwhang.— See 
I.,  p.  149. 


A.J.N,  and 


Q.f" 

A. 


1091.  "  Dennet."— A  dennct  was  a  light 
open  two-wheeled  carriage,  something  like  a 
gig.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  after 
some  one  of  the  name  of  Dennet,  and  was 
fashionable  from  about- 1818  down  to  1830.  1  he 
whiskey  or  tim -whiskey  was  also  of  the  gig 
order— it  was  a  kind  of  "  one-liorse  shay." 

Q. 
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No.  319.— June  5,  1914. 


Brigadier  Mackintosh  of  Borlum. 

Mr  J.  M.  Bulloch  lias  done  good  service  ;n 
calling  attention  to  the  very  rare  pamphlet  of 
1742  concerning  "A  'Short  iScheme"  for  stopp- 
ing depredations  in  northern  Scotland,  and  in 
giving  extracts  of  some  of  its  contents.  Not 
only  do  those  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
condition  of  the  Highlands  at  the  time,  but 
they  help  to  supplement  our  knowledge  of  the 
career  of  one  whose  name  and  exploits  had  been 
much  in  evidence  some  two  or  three  decades 
before. 

The  William  Mackintosh  whose  name  is  on 
the  pamphlet  was  the  Brigadier  Mackintosh 
of  Botrlum,  who,  in  October  and  November, 
1715,  had  Led  a  part  of  the  Jacobite  army  from 
Perth  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and,  alter 
threatening  Edinburgh,  across  the  Border 
counties,  and  thence  through  the  north  of 
England  as  far  aa  Preston  in  Lancashire,  where, 
after  some  brisk  righting  and  a  short  siege, 
they  were  forced  to  surrender,  together  with 
the  comparatively  few  English  who  Had 
joined  them.  How  the  Brigadier  was  taken  to 
London  with  other  principal  prisoners  arid  bow 
he  escaped  from  Newgate  on  the  eve  of  his 
trial  for  high-treason  are  told  in  history  and 
celebrated  in  ballad.  His  last  effort  on  behalf 
of  the  exiled  King  was  in  1719,  as  one  of  the 
loaders  in  the  abortive  invasion  of  Scotland 
under  Lords  Tullibardine  and  Marischal;  and 
after  keeping  out  of  the  way  for  a  few  years 
he  was  captured,  and  confined  in  Edinburgh 
Castle  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  captivity 
was  perhaps  not  a  very  stringent  one,  as  he  was 
able  during  it  to  publish  at  least  two  books — one 
"  An  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means  fox  Inclosing, 
Fallowing,  Planting,  etc.,  Scotland,"  in  1729; 
tlie  other,  the  pamphlet  dealt  with  by  Mr 
Bulloch,  printed  in  January,  1742,  just  a  year 
before  its  author's  death. 

Tho  Brigadier  was  a  man  of  considerable 
culture;  tho  Rev.  Loch lan  Shaw,  historian  of 
Moray,  writing  in  1758,  describes  him  as  "  a 
gentleman  of  polite  education  and  good  know- 
ledge." He  graduated  Master  of  Arts  of  Aber- 
deen University  on  7th  July,  1677,  his  name 
heading  the  list  on  that  occasion,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  subsequently  pursued 
his  studies  at  Oxford.  His  book  on  Inclosing, 
etc.,  appeared  under  the  nom-dc-plume  of 
"  A  Lover  of  His  Country,"  and  from  lo'vo  of 
his  country  all  his  actions,  even  hit,  Jacobitiem, 
proceeded.  Even  in  his  imprisonment  his 
thoughts  were  for  his  country's  welfare,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  part  of  his  dedication  printed  in 
Mr  Bulloch's  note,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  read 
his  regret  for  the  lost  years  which,  had  he  been 
free,  might  have  been  spent  in  improving  and 
utilising  the  land.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  to  plant  trees  in  the  Highlands, 


and  introduced  on  his  own  lands  of  Raitts, 
near  Kingussie,  several  varieties  of  hard-wood 
trees,  whose  descendants  still  skirt  the  high 
road  below  the  .present  house  of  Balavil. 

Tho  pamphlet  of  1742  is  mentioned  by  the 
Rev.  Lachlan  Shaw  in  a  MS.  account  of  tho 
Mackintoshes  written  sixteen  years  later,  who 
says  that  "the  scheme  is  now  executed  with 
success." 

The  Brigadier's  death,  on  7th  January,  1743, 
11  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,"  is  noticed  in 
the  ''Gentleman's  Magazine,"  "Caledonian 
Mercury,"  and  other  periodicals  of  the  time. 

A.  M.  M. 

The  Loyal  Company  of  Banff 
Volunteer  Infantry, 

Readers  of  "The  Annals  of  Banff"  may  re- 
member that  Mr  Cmmond  -touches  on  the  Banff 
Volunteers,  but  like  all  local  historians,  he  skips 
very  lightly  over  the  problem  of  defence, 
though  it  is  an  integral  part  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  crams  all  his  information  into  a 
small-type  note.  This  particular  company 
arose  out  of  a' petition  signed  by  62  young  men 
in  Banff,  August  8,  1803.  The  company  started 
splendidly  with  Patrick  Rose  as  captain,  John 
Smith  as  1st  lieutenant,  and  George  Lmlach 
as  2nd  lieutenant.  In  1804  Rose  left,  being 
succeeded  by  Smith,  and  ultimately  the  com- 
pany withered  away.  Its  fate  is  set  forth  in 
two  lottens  preserved  at  the  Public  Record 
Office,  which  have  never  before  been  printed. 

On  April  24,  1805.  Brigadier-General  John 
Gordon  Cuming,  laird  of  Pitlurg,  wrote  from 
Banff  Castle  to  Provost  George  Robinson,  in 
Ids  capacity  of  a  deputy-lieutenant  (Home 
Office  Papers,  50,  p.  125)  :  — 

"  I  have;  just  now  had  the  honour  to  receive 
your  hitter  of  this  day,  enclosing  a  proposal 
from  Captain  Smith  and  the  other  officers  of  Uio 
Loyal  Banff  Company  of  Volunteers  to  bo 
united  to  the  1st  Banffshire  Battalion,  request- 
ing my  sentiments  on  the  subject  previous  to 
your  submitting  it  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  County.  In  answer  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  acquaint  you  that,  as  I  have 
uniformly  reported  that  company  in  a  state  of 
decay — having  dwindled  from  its  original 
establishment  of  80  rank  and  file  to  seldom 
moro  than  30  effective  to  be  eocn — I  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the  measure 
proposed  could  be  carried  into  execution,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  desirable  one,  there- 
bv  oompleteing  the  1st  Battalion  of  Infantry; 
on  the  strength  of  which  there  is  at  present  a 
company  of  Artillery  distinct  in  service  and 
uniform,  and  attached  to  the  battery  of  Bantt. 
It  would,  of  course,  therefore  increase  the 
moveable  Volunteer  Force  of  this  part  of  the 
Coast." 

Provost  Robinson  got  into  touch  with  die 
Lord-Lieutenant,   Lord  Fife,   who   wrote  from 
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"Fife  House,"  May  31,  1805,  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  the  Home  Secretary:  — 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  received  letters  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  [George  Garden]  Rob- 
inson, of  the  2nd  Battalion  Banffshire 
Volunteers,  and  from  Provost  Robin- 
son, one  of  the  Deputy  Lord  Lieutenants, 
strongly  recommending  the  attaching  of 
Captain  Smith's  company  of  Volunteers  to  the 
First  Battalion,  and  putting  them  on  the  same, 
footing  as  they  arc.  Before  they  applied  to 
mo,  they  wrote  to  Brigadier  General  Gordon 
[Cuming:  of  Pitting]  on  this  subject,  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the 
General's  answer,  and  I  hope  it  will  meet  with 
your  lordship's  approbation,  as  it  certainly  will 
answer  for  the  good  of  the  service  to  put 
them  all  on  this  same  footing,  and  the  comple- 
ment of  Volunteers  directed  by  the  Act  to  be 
raised  for  the  county  of  Banff  will  then  only  be 
complete." 

The  last  pay  roll  of  the  company  is  for  the 
period  June  25-Septembcr  24,  1805  (W.O.  13, 
4188). 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Tombstone  Inscriptions  at 
Lumphanan, 

The  death  of  Mr  Robert  Ironside,  late  farmer 
at  Auchlossan,  Lumphanan,  recalls  to  mind  the 
tombstone  which  he  erected  in  the  churchyard 
of  Lumphanan  and  its  curious  inscriptions. 
They  are  really  more  odd  than  interesting — are. 
in  fact,  rather  meaningless.  The  description  of 
oneself  as 

"  A  Lover  of  Nature 
All  various  in  6tature  " 

may  be  all  right  as  regards  the  first  line,  but 
the  second  line  is  pointless  and  seems  to  have 
been  coined,  more  for  the  metro  than  for  the 
meaning.  In  another  inscription  wo  have  a 
singular  juxtaposition  of  quite  incongruous 
ideas — 

"I,  Robert,  and  You 
Mayhap  have  been  two. 
Now  when  fellows  are  few 
Leave  primrose  and  yew." 

As  the  tombstone  bears  that  Mr  Ironsido  was 
born  on  6th  October  some  clow  is  afforded  to 
the  unravelling  of  this  metaphysioal  conun- 
drum— 

"  Was  my  debut  on  the  sixt 

Originally  fixt 
Or  was  it  by  chance 

I  made  my  first  dance 
If  prone  to  correction 

Where  predestination?" 

Vagaries  of  this  kind  go  far  to  support  the 
view  held  by  many  people  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  censorship  of  tombstone  inscriptions. 

Q. 


Colonel  Ewang  and  "JemsaEcm  the 
Goiden." 

In  the  "Evening  Express"  of  9th  May  there 
is  an  interesting  article  by  "Clef"  (Mr  W. 
Milne  Gibson)  on  Mr  James  Cuthbert  Hadden, 
tho  writer  and  musician,  who  died  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  2nd.  Mr  Hadden,  who  was 
only  51,  was  a  native  of  Banchory-Ternan, 
and.  began  life  as  a  bookseller's  assistant  with 
Messrs  A.  and  II.  Milne,  Aberdeen.  He 
studied  music  and  became  an  organist,  and 
ultimately  settled  down  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
litterateur,  contributing  to  various  magazines 
and  periodicals  and  writing  several  books,  one 
of  the  latest  being  a  life  of  "Prince  Charlie." 
lie  founded  the  "Scottish  Musical  Monthly." 

Incidentally,,  "Clef"  introduces  tho  following 
reference  to  Colonel  Swing  (see  A.  J.  N.  and 
Q.,  v.,  14)— 

Some  years  ago  he  (Hadden)  had  occasion 
to  be  writing  to  "Musical  Opinion" — ho  was  a 
regular  contributor  month  by  month  to  this 
paper — about  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Alexander 
Ewing,  the  composer  of  the  tuno  for 
"Jerusalem,  the  Golden"  (who  was  an  Abcr- 
donian),  and,  a.s  I  considered  the  matter  to  be 
of  considerable  local  importance,  1  had  quoted 
from  "Musical  Opinion."  So  gratified  was 
my  friend  Hadden  that  he  immediately  wrote 
mo  a  most  characteristic  letter  of  explanation. 
In  it  he  says — 'T  might  have  told  you  that 
I  had  discovered  Ewing's  widow  from  a  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  the  'Taunton  Courier,' 
ami  that  through  her  1  received  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  the  composer.  I  have  got  Dr 
Fisher  to  malkc  a  block  from  it  for  'Lifo  and 
Work,'  and  the  portrait  will  bo  seen  _  there 
for  the  first  time  by  the  public  eye  in  an 
article  of  mine  which  will  appear  presently. 
Ewing  and  li'ui  first  wife  are  buried  in  the 
Churchyard  of  Tnull  (a  village  some  two  miles 
from  Taunton),  under  a  large  yew  tree  and 
quite  near  to  the  old  parish  stocks.  The  pre- 
sent Mrs  Ewing  (the  widow)  has  placed  a 
beautiful  stained-glass  window  in  tho  Parish 
Church  of  Trull  in  memory  of  her  husband.  A 
local  lady  tells  me  that  Ewing's  grave  'is 
visited  by  largo  numbers  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.'  And  all  this  because  of 
a  hymn  tunc." 

A  Great  Bookman.* 

To  this  biography  of  Dr  David  Laing,  whoso 

services  to  Scottish  literature  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated,  Lord  Guthrie  contributes 
an  introduction  in  which  ho  pleasantly  recalls 
his  impressions  of  a  singularly  modest  and 
lovable  personality.      As  a   Fellow  for  fifty- 

*  DAVID  LAING,  LL.D. :  A  Memoir  of  His 
Life  and  Literary  Work.  By  Gilbert 
Goudie,  F.S.A.Scot.  Edinburgh:  T.  and 
A.  Constable. 
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four  years  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  Dr  Laing  contributed  to  its  "Pro- 
ceedings'* an  amazing  number  of  important 
papers  on  a  great  variety  of  'Scottish  historical 
and  literary  subjects.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  esteemed  him  highly 
— a  feeling  shared  by  Lookhart,  one  of  the 
staunch  est  of  his  friends— Dr  Laing  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Banna  tyne  Club 
at  its  formation.  That  office  he  retained  until 
tho  dissolution  of  the  club,  and  probably  not 
one  of  its  publications,  numbering  117  in  all, 
saw  the  light  without  the  penetrating  scrutiny 
of  his  eye,  and  the  corrcctinjr  influence  of  his 
wide  knowledge..  Of  these  publications,  no 
fewer  than  39,  traced  through  unimaginod  by- 
ways and  found  in  obscure  recesses,  ■were 
edited  by  Dr  Laing  (or  occasionally  jointly 
with  another)  with  scrupulous  care  and  ampli- 
tude of  explanatory  comment. 

In  the  Signet  Library,  of  which  for  forty-one 
years  ho  was  the  head,  the  number  of  volumes 
is  stated  to  have  been  increased  from  about 
40,000  when  ho  took  charge  to  no  lees  than 
70,000  when  he  left  it.  ilis  great  private  col- 
lection reached,  at  his  death  in  1878,  the  figure 
of  nearly  12,000  books,  which  realised  on  sale, 
along  with  prints  and  drawings,  nearly  £17,000. 
Tho  literary  activity  of  Dr  Laing-  was  bound- 
less, and  everything  from  his  pen  bears  the 
stamp  of  accuracy.  More  important  still  were 
his  "immense  personal  services" — to  quote  tho 
words  of  Lord  Guthrie — "as  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  to  two  generations  of  literary  men." 
Scottish  literature,  history,  and  archaeology 
owe  much  to  this  devoted  and  disinterested 
worker,  who  seemed  equally  regardless  of  fame 
and  money.  In  1862  David  Laing  respectfully 
declined  the  degree  of  LL.D.  offered  by  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  and  the  reasons  ho 
gave  to  friends  were — "My  insuperable  aversion 
to  being  called  Doctor,  and  to  all  public 
appearances."  In  1864  he  rather  reluctantly 
accepted  the  distinction  from  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, but  always  objected  to  be  styled 
"Doctor."  But,  although  David  Laing  shrank 
from  publicity,  his  sterling  merit  could  not 
pass  unrecognised,  and  the  picture  by  Robert 
Hordman,  Jl.S.A.,  now  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  This  biography  may 
be  regarded  as  another  tribute  to  his  literary 
ability  and  high  character,  and  Air  Goudie  has 
discharged  a  delicate  task  admirably.  The 
book,  adorned  with  fine  portraits,  has  been 
printed  for  private  circulation. 

Professor  Nicol  and  the  Geology  of 
Ross-shire, 

In  an  article  on  "A  Geological  Battlefield" 
in  the  "  Glasgow  Herald  "  of  January  24,  Mr 
Peter  Macnair  refers  to  the  now  somewhat  an- 
cient controversy  between  Sir  Roderick  Murclii- 
son  and  Professor  James  Nicol  of  Aberdeen, 
respecting  the  geology  of  Contral  Ross-skiro. 


The  mountains  in  this  region  have  for  long  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  geologists  on  account 
of  the  evidences  they  bear  of  a  vast  series  of 
revolutions  at  an  early  period  in  the  geological 
history  of  the  world.  They  rest  upon  arclraean 
rocks,  the  oldest  of  all  British  rocks,  and  upon 
these  arehaean  rocks  are  piled  inunen.se  quan- 
tities of  red  sandstone,  which  Professor  Nicol 
named  the  Torridon  sandstone  .from  the  sea- 
loch  where  the  formation  is  typically  repre- 
sented.. Su|[:erinipo.-ed  upon  the  sandstone, 
and  often  capping  the  mountain  tops  in  a  very 
striking  maimer  are  beds  of  pure  white  quart - 
zitc.  Eastward,  however,  another  rock  forma- 
tion appears,  generally  known  as  the  eastern 
schists.  Murchison  maintained  that  these  east- 
ern schists  were  simply  the  metamorphosed  re- 
presentatives of  fossiliferous  beds  correlated 
with  the  C  ambrian  rocks  of  Wales.  Professor 
Nicol  (Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Maris- 
cha!  College,  1853-60.  and  in  the  University  >* 
Aberdeen,  1860-78)  at  first  accepted  this  con- 
clusion, but  subsequently  held  that  the  cistern 
schists  were  really  the  ait  ha;  an  gneiss  brought 
up  by  great  displacements.  The  divergence  of 
view  led  to  a  quarrel  between  Murchison  and 
Nicol  ;  but  subsequent  investigation  has  com- 
pletely established  the  soundness  of  Nieol's 
conclusions.  Mr  Macnair  ends  his  article  by 
saying — 

In  1865  Nicol  delivered  two  lectures  on  tho 
"Geology  and  Scenery  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
land" to  the  members  of  the  Philosophical 
Institution  of  Edinburgh,  which  were  after- 
wards published  as  a  small  volume.  In  the 
preface  and  appendix  of  this  work  we  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  heroic  nature  of  this  great 
soul.  His  stand  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
true  had  cost  him  the  dearest,  friendship  of 
his  life.  The  Geological  Society  of  London 
had  refused  to  admit  into  their  '  "Journal"  a 
note  of  explanation  which  mado  it  appear  as 
if  he  assented  to  the  justice  of  certain  accusa- 
tions that  had  been  brought  against  him,  and 
as  if  he  was  unable  to  justify  the  accuracy  of 
his  sections.  After  describing  certain  sections 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Marco,  ho  says 
—  "Take  all  thin  into  account  and  say,  is  tins 
a  region  on  'which  to  revolutionise  a  science, 
to  upturn  it  from  the  foundations?  There  may 
be  a  few  sections  difficult  to  read,  requiring 
time  and  labour  to  unravel.  But  when  this 
time  and  labour  are  given,  they  are  all  clear, 
all  tell  the  one  tale,  all  accord  with  the  yroat 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  as  lore: 
taught  in  this  city.  They  require  no  revolu- 
tion, no  new  principles  in  Geology;  only  its 
slow  but  sure  onward  and  upward  evolution." 
Nicol  placed  his  implicit  trust  in  the  solid 
ground  of  nature,  leaving  time  and  the  un- 
changing mountains  to  confirm  or  refute  his 
views,  with  the  result  that  he  died  without 
coming  into  his  own.  But  he  is  not  the  least 
iu  the  vivat  band  of  martyrs  of  science,  because 
lie  ua.s  rejected  not  by  the  members  of  any 
outside  Sect  or  creed,  but  by  his  fellow  disci- 
ples in  the  science  of  which  he  was  to  become 
one  of  the  chief  corner  stones. 
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The  Glasgow  Coat  of  Arms. 

There  is  at  present  on  view  at  the  People's 
Palace,  Glasgow  Green,  a  plaster  cast  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Adam  and  Eve  stone,  on 
the  outer  wall  of  Blackadder'e  crypt— "Ye  ile 
of  Car  Fergus*'— Glasgow  Cathedral.  It  is 
interesting  as  one  of  the  many  illustrations 
used  by  Mr  Ludovic  Mann  for  I  he  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  emblems  on  the  Glasgow  coat 
of  arms  were  evolved  from  sculptures  of 
ancient  Biblical  episodes  common  throughout 
Scotland  and  Europe  from  the  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  century.  His  contention  is  that  the 
objects  on  the  local  coat  of  arms  represent  the 
Fall  and  the  Flood.  In  the  same  way  Mr 
Mann  claims  that  the  rude  stone  carving  of  a 
man  lving  on  a  car  to  be  Been  in  Blackadder's 
Crypt"  is 'the  prophet  Elijah  ascending,  in  the 
chariot  of  fire,  and  not  Fergus  on  the  ox  oar, 
as  assumed  in  the  Kcntigern  legend.  The 
theory  that  plain  Bible  emblems  on  pro- 
Norman  relics  became  misinterpreted  and  gave 
rieo  to  mythical  stories  connected  with  lives 
of  the  saints,  will  be  dealt  with  in  one  of  Mr 
Mann's  forthcoming  books—  "Glasgow— 700  to 
1100  a. D."— "Glasgow  Herald,"  January  24. 

Bibliography  of  Clara   Literature,  j 
with  Notes, 

(Continued.) 
HAY. 

I 

Genealogie  of  the  Hayes  of  Tweed-dale,   by  j 
Father   Richard   August  in   Hay,   Trior  of   St  j 
Pieremont,    including    memoirs    of    his  own 
Times.    Arm*.    Edinburgh :  Thomas  G.  Steven- 
son, 87  Princes  Street,  iid.cccxxxv.  Quarto, 
x.vi.  +  127  pp.    Edinburgh:  printed  by  Alex- 
ander Lawrie,   Bank  Street.     The  impression 
was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  eight  copi.es 
on  small   paper,    and  twelve  copies  on  large 
paper.       Contents— Chapter  I.,  Introductory 
notice;  Chapter  II.,  Genealogie  of  the  Hayes 
of  Tweeddalc;    Chapter  III..    Father  Hay's 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Times;  Chapter  IV.,  Ap- 
pendix   (1)   Carta   Adac   Comiti'Ssao,    [2)  Ane 
Epitome  or  Abridgement  of  what  past  at  the 
Lord    Bahnerino    his    arraignment    eriminall  j 
before  the  Justice,   when  lie  was  put  to  the  | 
tryall  of  ane  assyso,  (3)  Ceremonial  of  burning 
of  Pope,  30th  November,  1689,  (4)  Account  of 
John  Chiesly  of  Dairy,  (5)  An  account  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Mrs  Erskine  of  Grange,  com-  j 
nionly  known  as  Lady  Grange,  (6)  Elegy  on  the 
never  enough  to  be  Lamented  Death  of  the 
Right    Honourable    Lord    Hay,    Marquis  of 
Tvvooddale,  who  departed  ibis  life  the  21st  May, 
1713. 

MUNRO. 

Some  Remarkable  Passages-  in  the  Life  of 
the  Honourable  Col.  James  Gardiner,,  who  was 


slain  at  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans,  21st  Sep- 
tember, 1745;  with  an  Appendix,  relating  to 
the  Ancient  Family  of  the  Mumros  of  Foulis. 
By  P.  Doddridge,  D.D.  London :  printed  for 
S.  Growthcr  and  F.  Rivington,  1791.  Octavo, 
xiu  +  280  pp.  Dedicated  to  David  Gardiner, 
Esq.,  Cornet  in  Sir  John  Cope's  Regiment  of 
Dragoons,  by  P.  Doddridge,  Northampton,  1st 
July,  1747.  The  third  appendix  of  the  above 
book  (pp.  237-280),  which  was  presented  by 
Captain  •  Anderson  to  the  Gilcomsion  Free 
Church  Library,  Aberdeen,  proclaims  to  be 
"  An  Account  of  some  remarkable  particulars 
concerning  the  Ancient  Family  of  the  Mu  tiroes 
of  Foulis." 

The  Munrcs  in  Fiance:  a  History  of  a  branch 
of  the  Family,  settled  in  France,  descending 
from  the  Chiefs  of  the  Clans,  seated  at  Foulie, 
Roas-sinre.  In  French  and  English.  Stirling: 
Eneas  Mackay,  43  Murray  Place,  1903.  Octavo, 
20  pp.  ;   published  at  Is  nett. 

The  Monros  of  Auchenbowie  ami  Cognate 
Families,  by  John  Alexander  Inghs.  Edinburgh: 
Privately  printed  by  T.  and  A.  Constable, 
printers  to  Hie  Majesty.  1911.  The  author's 
object  was  to  trace  ami  arrange  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  historical  material  ref  .tinig  to  a 
branch  of  the  Monro  family,  which  he  called 
for  convenience  the  "  Monros  of  Auchenbowie." 
Quarto,  viii.  -f  219  pp.,  9  full-page  illustra- 
tions, 6  heraldic  plates  and  4  pedigree  charts 
of  Monro,  Binning,  Scott,  and  Boyd.  [The 
cognate  families  dealt  with  in  this  work  are — 
Th'j  Monros  of  Craiglockhart  and  Cock  burn, 
t  he  Binnings  of  Wallyford,  Midlothian,  and 
Pilmuir,  Berwickshire. ;  The  Scot  ts  of  Bavelaw, 
Midlothian  (originally  of  Irvine);  The  Scots  ot 
Clerking'ton  and  Malleny,  Midlothian;  The 
Montgomeries  of  Ihootnlands.  Ayi  shire;  The 
lioyds  of  Kipps,  Linlithgowshire,  and  Temple, 
Midlothian;  and  The  Home's  of  ArtLj&ty,  Perth- 
shire.] 

SUTHERLAND. 

Genealogical  History  of  the  Earldom  ot 
Sutherland,  from  its  Origin  to  1630,  written  by 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoune,  with  a 
continuation  to  1651,  published  from  the 
original  Manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Stafford,  with  a  huge  portrait 
<.f  John,  Earl  of  Sutherland.  1669,  plate  of 
armorial  bearings,  and  facsimile;  also  Vignette 
of  Dunrobin  Castle,  engraved  by  Bromley,  from 
drawing  by  Marchioness  of  Stafford.  Folio. 
Edinburgh"  1813.  [This  history,  now  extremely 
scarce,  contains  in  addition  to  the  genealogy, 
an  authentic  account  of  the  transactions  during 
a  distant  period  in  a*  remote  part  of  Scotland, 
with  many  particulars  not  mentioned  by  con- 
temporary writers,  relating  to  private  families, 
as  well  as  to  more  general  history.] 

Additional  case  of  Klixabeth.  claiming  the 
Title,  (to,  of  Countess  of  Sutherland,  by  her 
Guardians.  Pedigree.  Quarto.  Circa  1770.  In 
tli*  question  concert  tin*'  the  Peerage  of  Soot- 
land,  Uriel'  for  the  Counsel  of  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  [claiming  the  Title  and  Dignity  of], 
Earl  of  Sutherland  [with  appendixes],  pedigree, 
Quarto  1771.    Both  these  works  were  mentioned 
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in  Mr  George  Harclingis'  catalogue  No.  150,  New 
Series. 

Memoir  of  George  Granville,  late  Duike  of 
Sutherland,  from  private  documents  and  family 
papers.  Quarto,  plates.  Not  published  but 
privately  printed  for  tlie  family,  1834. 

R.  Murdoch-Lawhaxce. 

The  Revn  Br  WsiSsam  Guild's  • 
Mortification  and  Bursars. 

(Continued.) 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Scheme  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Court  ot  Session  on  16th  July, 
HOT,  lor  the  administration,  of  Dr  Guild's  Morti- 
fication— 

I.  Th«j  patrons  of  the  Mortification  and 
trustees  of  the  funds  thereof  shall  be  the  Master 
of  the  Trades  Hospital  in  Aberdeen,  the  Deacon 
Convener  of  the  Incorporated  Trades,  and  the 
Deacons  of  the  Seven  Incorporated  Trades,  and 
their  successors  in  oliice  perpetually,  of  whom 
five  shall  form  a  quorum  to  constitute  a  meet- 
ing of  the  patrons,  and  all  matters  in  question 
concerning  the  affaire  of  the  Mortification  shall 
be  decided  by  a  majority  of  those  present  at 
any  duly  constituted  meeting. 

if.  The  net  annual  revenue  of  the  said  funds, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  management, 
shall  be  used  and  applied  as  follows:  — 

(1.)  Such  nor.  revenue  shall  be  divided  in 
cadi  year  at  the  discretion  of  the  patrons  into 
a  number  of  bursaries,  not  greater  in  value 
than  £25  per  annum,  nor  less  than  JtJlO  per 
annum. 

[2.)  Out  of  the  applicants  who  havo  in  each 
year  duly  lodged  an  application  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mortification,  the  patrons  shall  choose, 
prefer,  and  present  primo  loco  sons  of  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  incorporated  crafts  in  Aber- 
deen, who  either  have  no  parents  alive,  or 
whose  parents  are  poor  and  unable  to  maintain 
them  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  sec  undo 
loco  sons  of  any  craftsman  within  Scotland 
who  n  iay  bo  similarly  situated  as  to  means, 
and  tertio  loco  sons  of  craftsmen,  members  of 
any  of  the  Incorporated  Trades  in  Aberdeen. 

(3.)  Any  bursary  shall  be  tenable  by  the 
presentee  while,  and  only  w  hile,  he  is  pursuing 
as  a  matriculated  student  a  continuous  oour-e 
of  studies  with  a  view  to  graduation  in  one  (A 
the  faculties  which  now  exist  or  which  may  be 
hereafter  instituted  within  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  and  in  any  case  for  no  longer  a 
term  than  live1  years. 

(4.)  The  patrons  may  discontinue  a  bursary 
and  declare  it  vacant  at  any  time,  if  not 
satisfied  that  the  presentee  thereof  is  bona 
fide  pursuing  such  continuous  course  of 
studies,  and  that  lie  is  reasonably  diligent  in 
such  pursuit.  Otherwise  a  bursar  once  pre- 
sented is  entitled  to  continuation  of  years, 
ihuit  no  bursar  shall  be  held  to  have  any  vested 
right  to  any  greater  sum  than  the  amount 
fixed  in  each  year  by  the  patrons  in  virtue- 
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hereof,  noth withstanding  the  amount  of  his 

bursary  at  presentation  may  have  exceeded 
tuch  suin. 

III.  Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mortification  shall  be  Lodged  in  each  year,  on  or 
before  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  patrons,  or. 
failing  such  determination,  before  the  1st  day 
(d  Novcmb;  r  The  'patrons  shall  cause  sufficient 
advertisement  of  such  date  to  be  made  once  in 
each  of  the  three  weeks  next  preceding  such 
date  in  a  daily  new'sipajwr  published  in  Aber- 
deen, and  once  on  a,  date  not  less  than  two 
clear  weeks  precediiur  such  date  in  a  daily  news- 
paper published  in  Edinburgh. 

IV.  Before  preferring  and  presenting  any 
replicant,  tin-  patrons  shall  be  satisfied  of  his 
ability  and  fitness  for  study  at  the  University, 
and  may  demand  such  evidence  thereof  as  in 
their  discretion  they  think  right.  In  tlie  event 
of  the  numb;  r  of  applicants  otberwis-e  qualified 
exceeding  the  nuimibcr  of  bursaries  determined 
under  Article  IT.  hereof,  it  shall  he  competent 
for  the  patrons  to  appoint  a  competitive  ex- 
amination to  be  held,  and  to  appoint  an 
examinator,  and  remunerate  him  out"  of  the 
funds  of  the  MortTioat ion.  provided  always  that 
no  applicant  of  any  class  directed,  by  Article 
II.  hereof,  to  be  preferred  in  the  earlier  place, 
shall  be  excludi;  d  by  virtue  hereof  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  any  applicant  of  a  later  class,  while 
the  patrons  arc  satisfied  of  Ins  general  aihility. 

V.  Tn  the  event  of  anv  dispute  arising  with 
regard  to  the  presentation  of  bursars  to  the 
bursaries,  the  same  dudl  be  settled  and  decided 
bv  that  minister  for  the  time  serving  the  cure 
of  anv  of  the  parishes  of  Aberdeen  (excluding 
paridies  qi!;"';el  ?,a"-a)  who  shall  have  been 
earliest  ordained  to  the  mini-try  pf  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 
July  1710. 

6. — To    my    wife    for    the    house    use  this 

moncth  £12    0  0 

6.— For  five,  pounds  butter,  1  lb.  2-1  sh.il.  •  for  a 

pynt  vingar,  7§  shil  £1  10  2 

20. — For  tuo  stones  deir  cheise  to  the  Ldy. 

A'uchterellon,  3  lbs.   12  shil.  ;   and  for  four 

pounds  of  honie,  1  lb.  8  shil.  ;   and  to  Rob. 

Lillie,  fay  lor,  for  work,  6  shil.,  is  £5    6  0 

It. — For  tuo  packctstof  the  Moncbags.  drougs, 

etc.,  at  1/-  st.  each  £1    4  0 

(1/-  et.  equals  12/-  Scots.) 
Spent    of    pocket    money    this    moncth  of 

July  £4   3  0 

Augt.  1710. 

2. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 

moncth  £12   0  0 

4. — For  a  new  hatt  to  myself,  9  shil.  st.  ;  and 
J         for  a  chapano  aquavitc,  1/  st  £6    3  0 
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5.— For  soiling'  a  pair  shous,  12  shil.  ;  and  to 
Gilbert  Duff,  couper,  for  work  £1  16  0 

12.— To  George  Marr,  merchant,  for  a  murn- 
ing  gonna  and  petticoat  and  gloves,  etc.,  to 
my  wife,  20  lbs.  16  shil.,  when  the  Ldy,  Ach- 
medden  dayet   £20  16  0 

22. — For  foiling  a  pair  slippers,  10  shil.  ;  and 
for  a  chap  a  no  aquavitie,  10  shil  £1    0  0 

24. — For  makeing  up  a  gloss  to  the  new  window 
in  Mrs  Allans,  14  shil.  ;  and  for  colouring  trie 
tuo  old  shots,  4  shil.  ;  and  for  five  arrestments 
and  live  summondsecs  of  forthcoming  afit. 
Robert  Adia>ms  sub-tenants  for  this  present 


year.  1  lb.  Scots   £1  18  0 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  money  £2  14  0 

September  1710. 

1. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 
moneth   £15   0  0 

3.— To  John  Laing,  foreman  in  the  Midchin&le, 
for  2f  moneths  wadges   £1  16  8 

8.— For  woaking  ten  elles  saerge  for  lyning  to 
my  next  cloathes   £1    0  0 

13. — Payt^  the  four  half  nets  men  for  nry  sixth 


pairt  of  the  last  stage  of  there  lies  tor  thie 
present  ycire  fishing,  wh.  iss  4  lb®.  4^  shil., 
with  4  lbs.  to  John  Smith  to  compleat  his 


fie  for  the  sd.  yeir   £8    4  6 

20. — For  a  sugar  loafe  Weighing  five  pound  and 

three  quarters,  @  9J,  shil,  is  £2  13  0 

22. — Payt  George  Sangstor,  wiight,  an  account 

of  work  for  claking  wood,  etc  £4    0  0 

26. — For  mending  a  drinking  cup,  6  shil..  I 

spent    of    pocket    money    this    moneth,  2 

lbs  £2    6  0 


(To  be  continued.) 


Queries, 


1094.  Forbes,   second   mate  of  the 

EIavannaH. — One  Forbes  sailed  from  England 
about  15th  January,  1766,  and  was  at  Fort 
Marlbro,  Bencoolen,  Sumatra,  in  September 
following.  Who  was  he?  The  Ilavan.nah  may 
havj  been  one  of  the  Hon.  Fast  India  Com- 
pany's ships. 

W.  L.  F. 

1095.  John  Chalmers.— John  Chalmers  was 
agent  in  Antigua  on  27th  April.  1743,  for 
Samaici  Smith,  Merchant,  of  London.  Who 
was  he? 

W.  L.  F. 

1096.  Lochbkmack's  House.-  Jn  a  distribu- 
tion of  "Troops  at  Aberdeen,  1745-6"  (Hist. 
Papers,  L,  p.  300),  it  ifi  stated  that  "No  13. 
Sempills,"  were  at  "Gordon's  Hospital  and 
Lochormack's  Houses."  Was  this  the  house  of 
the  Forbesus  of  Lochermick  ?  I  should  be 
grateful  for  any  particulars. 

'    1  W.  L.  F. 


Bnswers. 


1093.  Rev.  Archibald  Campbell,  Minister 
of  Grange.— Rev.  Archibald  Campbell  died 
16th  October,  1774.  R.  S. 
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No.  320.— June  12,  19U. 


Defending  Aberdeen's  Sea-borne 
Trade,  1799-1800. 

As  a  contribution  to  that  history  of  the  sea- 
borne trade  of  Aberdeen  which  I  hope  the 
historian  of  the  Shipmasters'  Society  will  yet 
undertake,  I  think  the  following  items  are  in- 
teresting. 

On  April  22,  1799,  tire  Sally,  armed  ship, 
oomrnaoidjed  by  Captain  George  Wolfe,  arrived 
at  Aberdeen  to  convoy  trade  'Vessels  to  the 
Nore.  On  May  14,  1799,  the  war  sloop  Victor, 
commanded  by  Captain  Rannie,  was  appointed 
to  protect  Aberdeen. 

On  May  15,  1799,  Provost  Thomas  Leys  wrote 
to  James  Ferguson,  M.P.,  of  Pitfour  (trans- 
mitting a  copy  for  the  information  of  the 
magistrates  of  Banff):  — 

"  Tn  consequence  of  repeated  applications 
which  for  some  time  past  we  have  made  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  requesting  that  some 
of  11  is  Majesty's  Cruisers  might  be  sent  down 
to  this  part  oi  the  Coast,  for  the  protection  of 
the  trade  and  shipping  against  the  depredations 
of  the  Enemy's  Privateers,  winch  of  late  have 
been  very  numerous  and  extensive,  Mr  Car- 
negie, our  City  Clerk,  received  a  letter  of  the 
8th  current  from  Mr  [Evan]  Nepcan,  advising 
that  two  gun  'brigs  had  been  sent  to  this 
station  by  Captain  Clements. 

"  We  have  also  seen  your  letter  to  Mr  Milne 
oi  Crimonmogate  of  the  11th  current  covering 
one  to  you  (from  Mr  Nepean  on  the  same 
subject. 

"  We  by  no  means  wish  to  interfere  in  the 
Public  Service,  and  are  .very  thankful  for  the 
protection  offered  to  us  by  the  gun  vessels.  But 
we  hope  that  when  the  service  will  admit  of  it, 
the  Lords  of  tiro  Admiralty  will  think  of 
stationing-  a  fast-sailing  vessel  upon  this  part 
of  the  coast,  as  we  understand  there  are  several 
Privateers  cruising  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
many  more  in  the  ports  of  Norway  ready  to 
sail  for  that  purpose. 

"  While  the  two  gun  brigs  now  in  Leith 
Roads  were  off  here,  one  of  these  Privateers 
captured  a  very  valuable  vessol  belonging  to 
this  place  within  a  few  miles  of  them.  The 
gun  brigs  gave  chase  for  two  days,  but  were 
not  aide  to  get  up  cither  with  the  Privateer  or 
the  Prize.  An  armed  .vessel  by  accident  hove  in 
sight  and  retook  the  Prize,  but  could  not  come 
up  with  tho  Privateer. 


"  We  need  not  inform  you  that  the  Buchan- 
noss  being  the  most  easterly  point  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  same  latitudo  with  the  Naze  of  Nor- 
way, it  is  there  and  the  Girdlencss  that  all 
vessels  from  the  Baltic,  Ireland,  and  the  West 
Coast  of  England  make  the  land;  and  it  is  on 
that  account  the  station  on  which  the  Enemy's 
Privateers  are  likely  to  be  most  fortunate  in 
their  depredations. " 

On  April  17,  1800,  W.  Copland,  Town-Clerk- 
Depute  of  Aberdeen,  wrote  to  the  Provost  of 
Banff :  — 

"I  am  directed  by  the  Magistrates  of  this 
City  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of 
the  Trade  of  Banff,  that  his  Majesty's  gun 
vessel  '  Meteor '  is  now  in  this  Bay,  and  will 
there  remain  until!  the  20th  current  and  no 
longer,  when  she  will  proceed  to  Leith  Roads, 
taking  under  her  protection  to  that  place  such 
vessels  belonging  to  Aberdeen  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  are  bound  to  the  Baltic." 

More  frequently  the  convoys  started  from 
Leith,  and  a  regular  printed  circular  was  used 
to  advise  the  magistrates  in  the  North  of  their 
departure.  Here  is  one,  issued  April  20,  1800, 
the  written-in  parts  being  represented  in  square 
brackets:  — 

"  Sir, — A  convoy  for  [the  Elbe]  is  appointed 
to  sail  from  Leith  Roads  the  [26th]  day  of 
[April  inst.~),  and  will  take  under  Protection 
any  such  vessels  as  incline  to  take  the  benefit 
thereof. 

"I  have  been  directed  by  the  Lord  Provost 
to  request  you  will  have  the  .goodness  to  notify 
this  information  to  the  Gentlemen  concerned  in 
the  Trade  of  your  place. — I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

James  Laing." 
Council  Chamber,  Edinburgh. 

Many  similar  announcements  were  made  this 
year,  as  follows:  — 

May  9,  1800— convoy  to  the  Baltic. 
Juno  6,  1800— convoy  to  the  Baltic. 
June  27,  1800- convoy  to  tire  Baltic. 
June  30,  1800— convoy  to  the  Elbe. 
July  21,  1800— convoy  to  the  Elbe. 
July  28,  1800— convoy  to  tho  Baltic. 
September  29.  1800 — convoy  to  the  Baltic  and 
Elbe. 

October  10,  1800— convoy  to  the  Baltic. 
October  22,  1800— convoy  to  the  Elbe. 
November  19,  1800 — convoy  to  the  Elbe. 

These  documents  are  preserved  in  the 
ai  chives  of  the  Banff  Town  Council,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr  James  Grant,  the  town  clerk, 
for  permission  to  quote  them. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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Lieut.  John  Alexander  Grant, 
85th  Foot. 

Historians  of  the  Grant  family  may  like  to 
know  that  this  officer  was  ordered  (December 
31,  1799)  to  be  court-martial  led  if  or  drunken- 
ness and  encouraging  Lieut.  George  Ethering- 
ton,  85t'h,  bo  albase  and  ill-treat  Lieut  Barringr- 
ton,  85th.— (Public  Record  Office,  W.O.  30,  37, 
pp.  314-6). 

Epataph  at  Fordoun. 

Here  is  a  striking  epitaph  I  once  oaimc  across 
in  Fordoun  Churchyard,  well-expressed  if  albeit 
rather  flattering — I  wonder  whether  it  is  orig- 
inal or  a  quotation.  It  is  on  a  tombstone  to 
the  memory  of  David  Roes,  shoemaker  in  Auch- 
inbko,  who  died  21st  August,  1879,  aged  77:  — 

Oh  ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 
Draw  heair  with  pious  reverence  and  attend. 

Here  lies  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 
The  tender  father  and  the  generous  friend, 

The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe, 
The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human 
pride, 

The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe, 

For  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 

Q- 

A  Graduated  Interment  Scale. 

A  notice  board  on  the  wall  of  the  parish 
churchyard  of  Lumphanan  gives  the  following 
graduated  scale  of  interment  dues,  showing  that 
though  in  this  parish  (hey  may  equally 

"  Dibble  them  doon, 
The  laird,  the  loon," 

they  do  it  at  rates  varying  according  to  the 
social   position  of  the  individual:— 


Labourer   £0  10  0 

Crofter                                             ...  0  12  0 

Tradesman      0  15  0 

Farmer         ...    1   0  C 

Feuar     15  0 

Learned   profession        ...       ...       ...  1  10  0 

Landed  proprietor   2    0  0 

Children    under   seven   years   0    3  0 

Children  over  seven  ond  under  four- 
teen years    ...       ...  0  50 

Persons  over  fourteen  years   0    7  6 


Links  with  the  Past, 

The  following  interesting  letter  appeared  in 
the  "Spectator"  of  February  14:  — 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Spectator.") 

Sir— In  the  "Spectator"  of  December  33, 
1913,   appeared  a  letter  from  a  highland  cor- 


respondent giving  the  interesting  information 
that,  his  grandfather,  though  a  child  in  his 
mother's  care,  was  present  at  the-  battle  of 
Oulloden  on  April  16,  1746.  In  a.  recent  con- 
versation with  Mr  Walter  Blaikie,  the  historian 
of  the  Last  Jacobite  rising,  he  told  me  that  his 
forll  ear,  James  Duff,  younger  ton  of  Duff  ot 
llatton.  and  then  aged  sixteen,  was  present  as 
an  officer  in  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  Inverurie,  fought  on  December 
23rd,  1745.  In  this  small  engagement  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon  del  en  ted  the  Government  foices, 
who  were  for  the  most  pairt  composed  of  High- 
landers under  MacLeod  of  Macleod,  and  thereby 
captured  Aberdeciicdiiie  and  Banffshire  for 
Prince  Charles.  This  James  Duff  is  the  grand- 
father of  Mr  Obiikie'iS  mother,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Professor  \V.  Garden  Blaikie,  D.D.,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  despite 
her  ninety  years.  I  wonder  if  there  is  another 
grandchild  of  any  of  Prince  Charlie's  officer*- 
still  living  It,  i.-.  sati  factory  to  record  that, 
by  the  influence  of  his  relatives,  James  Duff 
suffered  no  ill  consequences  of  what  was  no 
doubt  regarded  as  a  youthful  indiscretion.  In 
later  life  lie  became  an  advocate,  and  held 
important,  if  uneventful  offices,  in  Banffshire.— 
1  am,  sir,  etc., 

F.  R.  S.  Balfotju. 

Brooks's,  St  James's  Street,  W. 

[Jamas  Duff  was  Sheriff  Clerk  of  Banffshire 
from  1761  to  1801,  and  died  on  19th  November, 
1804,  aged  75.  He  was  twice  married,  a  son  by 
hits  first  wife  being  Captain  George  Duff,  who 
was  hilled  iat  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  (See 
A.J.X.  and  Q.,  v.,  215-16.  and  No.  282— Septem- 
ber 19.  19.13.)  A  dan-slit  or.  Anne,  by  his  second 
wife,  married  Mi-  Walter  Biggar!  and  their 
daughter  married  Professor  W.  G.  Blaikie— 
Ed.] 

William  Gordon,  Deserter,  1760. 

Thomas  Tyrwhilt  writes  from  the  War  Office. 
May  29,  1760,  to  the  Mayor  of  Guildford— "I 
am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  return 
you  his  thanks  for  your  care  of  II. M.  Service 
in  committing  to  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Guildford  William  Gordon,  a  deserter  from  the 
Earl  of  Granmoro's  [the  name  is  really  un- 
readable] Regiment  of  Foot,  and  to  acquaint 
you  that  an  order  ;aocs  by  this  post  to  fetch 
him  away"  (H.O.  5,  P.R.O. ;  W.O.  4:  596). 
The  name  "Gramnore"  is  unknown  to  the 
peerage,  but  that  is  what  the  letter  (or  rather  it 
is  a  copy)  reads,  the  official  clerk  in  charge  of 
the  search  room  reading  it  time.  Perhaps  it 
refers  to  George  Low  Forbes,  who  commanded 
the  76th  Foot  (2nd  Battalion,  Ireland) ;  but  he 
did  not  become  Earl  of  Granard  till  1765. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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Diversions  of  Genealogy. 

Genealogy  can  bo  a  surprisingly  dull  pur- 
suit, particularly  when  it  falls  under  the  pen 
of  a  courtly  or  servile  writer  who  elaborates 
and  embroiders  a,  pedigree  and  produces  a 
family  tree  for  his  patron  which,  if  it  cannot 
quite  compete  with  that  of  the  Mikado,  seldom 
contents  itself  with  less  than  a  Norman  lord 
or  a  Saxon  sire  wedded  to  "Cedric's  sister, 
and  own  cousin  to  the  Lady  of  Mereia,"  and 
entirely  burkes  the  disconcerting  fact  that  his 
client's  grandfather  was  first  heard  of  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  Such  a  writer  will  twist 
an  ancestor's  penchant  for  burglary  into  a 
"profound  study  of  country-house  architec- 
ture" and  desoant  to  an  admiring  but  uncritical 
public  upon  the  great  man's  '"love  of  arbori- 
culture'' when  lie  really  made  the  acquaintam e 
of  Tyburn  Tree. 

On  the  other  hand,  genealogy  can  be  ex- 
tremely diverting  if  that  elusive  science  he 
expounded  by  an  honest  and  well-read  scholar 
who  faces  his  facts  ami  marshals  them  with 
wit  and  a  caustic  humour,  as  did  "G.E.C." 
.Somewhat  in  the  mordant  style  of  that  write)-, 
Mr  Rye,  the  well-known  authority  on  East 
Anglian  historical  and  linguistic  antiquities, 
milccs  statements  about  Norfolk  families  which 
would  cause  the  old-fashioned  "sugar  and 
pride"  genealogists  to  turn  in  their  graves. 
Far  from  shrinking  in  horror  from  a  male  line 
which  leads  to  the  grocer's  counter  or  the 
cobbler's  last,  he  pursues  it  triumphantly  to 
the  very  gallows,  or  finds  that  the  family  was 
represented  in  the  tune  of  Henry  ill.  as 
"criminals  of  that  name  appear."  Sometimes 
the  pride  which  can  survive  such  a  tribute  to 
the  usefulness  or  lawlessness  of  its  progenitors 
will  gain  its  reward,  for  Mr  Rye  produces  an 
eighteenth  century  worsted  weaver  in  Norwich 
win  traced  to  an  undoubted  Norman  knight 
in  the  eleventh. 

There  is  plenty  of  romance  in  Mr  Rye's  facts; 
great  families  have  risen  in  history  upon  more 
flimsy  scaffolding  than  that  likely  to  be  passed 
for  fiction  by  a  publisher's  reader  in  the  present, 
as,  for  example,  the  House  of  Ward,  "  whose 
fortune  was  founded  by  their  ancestor  besting 
a  sailor  out  of  a  handful  of  rough  diamonds," 
or  have  fallen,  as  did  Henry  Manship,  who 
saw  his  rising  fortunes  wrecked,  not  on  account 
cf  treason,  Popery,  or  felony,  but  because  he 
criticised  hi.  representatives  in  Parliament, 
saying  that  they  "bad  behaved  themselves  like 
shec'p,  and  were  both  drones."  Mr  Rye  neither 
varnishes  his  truths,  conceals  his  opinions,  nor 
suffers  im'post'ures  'gladly.  Put  he  is  just,  even 
to  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  a  descent 
they  oannot  prove,  and  attacks  those  who  would 
dethrone  too  utterly  the  pride  of  Howard.  It 
has  fallen  from  its  Saxon  ('state,  and  men  have 
even  asserted  that  the  patriarch  of  o  family 
which  hps  made  so  much  history,  sharing  even 
the  Crown,  and  amassing  a  wealth  of  coronets 
and  garters,  was  not.  a  free  man,  but  bond,  and 


tied  to  a  manor.  This  Mr  Rye  will  not  allow, 
and  clears  the  premier  lXUce  of  all  snuspieion  of 
villein  ancestry,  pointing  out  an  interesting  and 
plausible  origin  for  the  cross  lets  on  his  shield. 
With  Admiral  de  llorsey's  forbears  he  has  no 
patience,  and  says  that  there  are  no  traces  of 
su  h  peopJe  in  the  county  since  1286,  and  dis 
believes  in  their  existence.  Like  a  true  anti- 
quary well  verted  in  his  subject,  the  author  is 
inure  'ban  impatient  with  imposture  and  pre- 
tence. Ho  severely  criticises  Burke  for  perpet- 
uating certain  fictions  dear  to  family  pride,  and 
freely  lops  the  ancestral  trees  of  many  of  his 
neighbours.  The  rhyming  pedigree  cf  W ode- 
house  follows  the  romantic  myth  of  the  Prestons, 
which  is  fully  discussed,  into  the  limbo  whither 
Mr  Rye  has  consigned  the  Saxon  ancestors  of 
Howard,  and  the;  claims  to  Royalty  of  Styward 
and  Cromwell.  it  is,  however,  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  Walpoles  are  entitled  to  all  they 
claim  in  the  matter  of  ancestry,  though  in  this 

i      enviable  condition  they  appear  to  have  but  few 

!  associates. 

Ho  mocks  vigorously  at  certain  little  affeota- 

\  t-ions,  such  as  the  unwarranted  assumption  of  the 
"particule,"  the  duplication  of  the  initial 
"  F"  in  a  surname,  or  the  insertion  of  the  orna- 
mental "  h  "  in  Townshend.     lie  deplores  the 

i  iniquities  of  the  Stuart  heralds  and  the  damage 
which  they  and  their  successors  under  the 
Georges,  did  to  armoury  in  England;  but  gives 
true  value  to  a  similarity  of  arms  ,  s  indicating 
a  possible  common  orii'in  where  older  coats  are 
concerned — as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Nor- 
folk Playford  and  Scottish  Playfair.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  exposes  to  ridic  ule  the  heraldic 
plungings  of  an  Elizabethan  Buxton  cf  Tibon- 
nam,  and  records  the  curious  case  of  Peter 
Read,  of  Gimingham,  who.  although  knightc  1 
bv  no  less  a  person  than  "the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  at  Tunis,  1533,  w.-s  known  in  England  as 
esquire  only."  Mr  Rye  i*  quite  ready  to  give 
away  Titus  Gates  to  any  county  that  will  take 
him,  but  has  regretfully  to  acknowhxlge  that  his 
own  is  really  guilty  of  producing  this  man. 
Against  his  stigma,  however,  may  be  reckoned 
the  many  worthies  who  have  come  out  of  Nor- 
folk, among  whom  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
nc  ither  Sir  Christopher  Mynns  nor  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovell  was  of  quite  such  obscure  origin  a* 
romance  would  have  it.  and  that  the  latter  was 
of  Dutch  descent. — "  Times  Literarv  Supple- 
ment." March  26 

The  Iron. 

The  Tron  Churches  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  elsewhere  in  Scotland  took  that  name  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  trone  or  weighing  machine 
formerly  set  up  in  the;  market  places  of  the 
countrv.  The  tronos  were  used  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  heavy  goods  mainly.  A  trone  pound 
at  one  time  varied  from  20  ozs.  to  28  ozs., 
according  to  local  custom,  but  later  the  trone 
pound  contained  16  ozs.,  and  the  trone  oz.  16 

j       drops.    This  trone  pound  is  reckoned  to  be  the 

I      equivalent  of  1.3  lb.  avoirdupois. 
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The  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild's 
Mortification  arte!  Bursars. 

(Continued.) 
SUNDRY  NOTES. 
In  1884,  powers  were  granted  by  the  Court  of 
Session  to  sell  the  Castlcgate  properties.  lir 
the    following    year    the    Capital  Fund  blood 
thus :  - 

Loan  to  Harbour  Comm.,   £3000  at  '1  per 
cent.,  yieldling  £120. 

Loan  to  Fabric  Ace,  Trinity  Ilal'l,  £2400  at 
V2  per  cent.,  yielding  £84. 

In  Hospital  Master's  hand,  £36  10s  7-£d,  yield-  } 
ing  nil. 

Total.  £5436  10s  7£d. 

In  1895,  the  Hospital  Master  took  for  the 
Trinity  Hall  extension  the  whole  fund  of  £5400 
at  3  per  cent,  interest. 

The  Provisional  Order  as  approved  by  the  I 
Court  of  Session  in  1907  cost  £136. 

Varying  rules  were  observed  by  the  Managers  j 
in  their  selection  of  Bursars.  Thus  in  1881  they 
resolved  that  Students  completing  the  Arte  . 
classes  under  four  years  might  complete  their 
studies  in  anv  of  the  faculties,  [n  tlia  follovvir,?; 
year,  however,  aji  applicant  was  refused  in 
respect  of  his  not  taking  the  Arts  course.  In 
1892  a  Mcdiieal  Student's  application  was  re- 
fused. In  1898  it  was  agreed  to  admit  the 
daughters  of  craftsmen  to  the  bursaries  the 
same  as  their  sons,  and  as  a  beginning  three 
were  admitted. 

The  list  of  Bursars  as  published  is  a  highly 
ei  editable  one,  and  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  say 
that  many  Abordonians  have  lived  to  bless  thn 
names  of  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Guild. and  the 
Rev.  John  Moir  for  their  philanthropic  acts. 

(The  End.) 

John  Kesson. 


The  Rlckart  MSS. 

ExrENDiTUitE — (Continued) . 

October  1710. 

2. — Given  to  John  Smith  of  grassum  p.  pac- 
tion when  he  took  my  tuo  rigges  at  the 
Gallowgatchoicl  for  five  yeks  p.  assedatione 


tuo  merks   £1    5  8 

2. — For  7  elk  edging  bought  to  my  wife  in  Sep- 
tember bust,  at  62  shil.  per  ell,  is  £2    5  6 

2. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  Ike  house 

this  moneth   £12    0  0 

9. — For  six  ells  flannen  to  my  wife,  at  I-4  lib. 

per  ell,  is   £7  10  0 

9.— For  a  pair  shone  to  my  wife  £1  10  0 

9. — For  makeing  tuo  shotts  'for  the  tuo  new 
laigh  doors  of  my  oun  fron,  and  putting 
them  on  £0    7  0 
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9.— To  Robert  Milne,  taylior,  for  work  to  my- 
self, 10  shil.  12th— My  wife  and  I  went  to 
Kinmundio  and  Feaohifield  elseuer  and  re- 
turned on  the  20th.  We  spent  in  drinke 
money  to  servanda,  etc.,  beyond  the  ordinary 
allowance  for  the  house  during  the  said  tymo 
61  libs  £7   5  0 

31. — For  tuo  pair  shous  for  myself  to  Wm. 
Watt   £4   8  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money... £2    8  0 

November  1710. 

2.  — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  tho  house  this 
insuing  moneth   £12   0  0 

3.  — For  soape  and  stcartch  to  wash  our  eloaths 
before  winter   £0  18  0 

From  the  13  June  Last  to  the  16  September  I 
bought  117  loads  peils,  for  whioh  I  payt  per 
account  particular  in  reale  money. ..£10  15  6 

27.  — Tuo  peeks  groats,  tuo  merks  Scots;  and 
for  a  chapen  aquavitie,  12  shil.,  is....£l  18  8 

28.  — For  cleaning  and  mending  my  watch,  one 
and  one-fi'fth  libs.  ;  for  ane  ell  sairgc  to  soli 
my  stockings,  11  sh.il.  ;  and  payt  James 
Simpson,  taylior,  his  account,  w'h.  is  20  libs.; 
whereof  there  is  15  libs,  for  my  wife  and  the 
house  use  and  5  libs.  Scots  for  Beatie 
M'Intosh,    wreitten    in    her    particular  ac- 


count  £16  15  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money.. ....£2  15  0 

December  1710. 

1. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth   £15   0  0 

1. — To  Alexr.  Duff  (one)  one  peek  and  a  quarter 
of  Hour  and  backing   £1  10  0 


1. — For  a  stone  and  three  pounds  weight  tallow, 
4  libs.  7  shil.;  and  to  Gilbert  Catto  for 
making  it,  7|  shil. ;  for  weioks  to  it,  9  shil.  : 
and  fo:-  deuitie  thereof,  per  discharge,  17 
shil  :  .£6   0  8 

7. — Bought  from  Jo.  Burnet,  polls,  four  tie  tou 
pounds  hempe  to  my  fishing,  at  19  libs,  per 
hundredweight,  payable  at  Whit,  next;  and 
given  to  John  Smith  with  it  4  libs.  4£  shil. 
'for  my  sixth  sheave  of  tho  halfnetg  mens  feis, 


payable  now   £4    4  6 

12. — For  eight  ells  edging  for  a  hooddross  to 

my  wife   £4    5  0 

9.— Payt  to  Kirkhill  for  four  bolls  and  ane  half 
boll  malt  to  the  house  use  from  6  Jxino  1710 
to  27  Novr.  1710,  per  account  £32    3  4 


18.— To  James  Brebner  for  Al2  paynts  brandie, 
9  libs.  ;  and  for  three  seats  in  the  new  loft 
in  the  Trinirie  Church,  10  libs,  10s...£19  10  0 

28.— Given  to  my  wife  to  buy  a  chapen  sack, 
ane  pecke  and  a  quarter  of  flour  wt.  bcacking, 
etc  3  libs.  ;  and  for  a  chapen  aquavitie.  12 
shil.'   £3  12  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money  £3   0  0 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Reformation  Timoo  in  Aberdeen. 

Quaint  Local  Customs  and  Doings. 

"  Aberdeen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century"  wad 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Professor  R.  S.  Rait,  Professor  of 
Scottish  History  and  Literature,  Glasgow 
University,  in  Maxkchal  College,  Aber- 
deen, un  Saturday.  The  meeting  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Aberdeen  and  North-East  branch 
of  the  Historical  Association  of  Scotland,  and 
Professor  Terry  presided.  There  was  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience. 

Professor  Rait  said  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  period  in  which  history  began  to  be  more 
real  to  them.  He  was  inclined  io 
dwell  rather  Upon  the  unity  of  oiu' 
history  than  upejn  the  divergence  be- 
tween what  went  before  the  Reformation  and 
what  came  after.  They  had  been  a  Royal 
burgh  since  Royal  burghs  first  began  in  the 
kingdom.  No  bishop  and  no  abbot  was  ever 
lord  over  them,  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  up- 
heaval brought  no  revolution  in  their  burghal 
life,  as  it  did  at  Glasgow,  which  began  as  an 
Episcopal  burgh  of  barony,  and  did  not  become 
a  Royal  burgh  until  the  17th  century.  Their 
burghai  life  in  Aberdeen  was  free  and  self-con- 
tained; they  enjoyed  privileges  in  which  the 
King,  in  distant  Edinburgh,  had  no  wish  and  no 
temptation  to  interfere.  Their  tyrants  and 
their  customs  were  alike  of  their  own  making. 
The  best  evidence  of  this  continuous  burghai  life 
was  to  he  found  in  their  splendid  series  of  re- 
cords, large  portions  of  which,  for  the  century 
with  which  he  was  concerned,  had  been  ren- 
dered accessible  in  the  two  volumes  of  extracts 
published  by  the  Old  Spalding  Club,  and  in  Mr 
P.  J.  Anderson's  volume  of  charters.  Numer- 
ous sidelights  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  national 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  and 
Pi  ivy  Council,  the  Chancery,  the  Exchequer 
and  tlui  Treasury,  and  similar  publications,  but 
the  real  history  of  the  burgh  had  been  written 
by  the  burgesses.  He  did  not  know  of  any 
better  entertainment  for  winter  evenings  than 
the  perusal  of  these  two  Old  Spalding 
Club  volumes,  edited  by  John  Stuart, 
a  learned  and  loyal  Abcrdonian,  the 
secretary  of  the  club — a  secretary  of  a  type, 
fortunately,  not  yet  extimt  among  them. 

Royal  Visits. 

Tim  lecturer  proceeded  to  illus'iaite  their 
(ontents,  and  speaking  of  the  Royal  visits  to 
the  oily,  said.  Queen  Mary  paid  a  memorable 
visit  to  Aberdeen  in  1562.  The  usual  prepara- 
tions were  made,  but  everything  seemed  to  go 
wrong.  The  money  could  not  be  raised,  and 
Thomas  Mcnzies  of  Pitfodels,  the  Provost,  had 
had  to  advance  it.  When  the  salute  was  fired 
some  of  the  guns  burst,  and  the  Council  had 


to  make  good  the  damage  to  Thomas  Nicol- 
son,  from  whom  they  had  borrowed  their 
artillery.  The  Queen  found  the  journey  tedious, 
and  the  August  weather  was  extreme  foul  and 
<okl,  and  all  victuals  marvellous  dear."  It  was 
no  pleasant  visit,  ami  the  spectacles,  plays,  and 
interludes,  the  best  that  the  people  of  Aber- 
deen could  devise,  could  not  h  ive  driven  from 
.Mary's  memory  the  incidents  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  bluntly  rebellion  and  the  execution 
of  John  Cordon,  which,  according  to  Mr 
Froude,  she  wa  >  <  om  pel  led  by  her  half-brother, 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  to  witness.  Mary's  son, 
James  VI.,  also  visited  Aberdeen,  and  again 
suppressed  the  Cordons,  but  he  (the  lecturi.:-) 
must  not  linger  over  Royal  visits,  especially  of 
this  hind,  for  Aberdeen  did  not  enjoy  seeing 
the  ( Jordons  suppressed. 

Curious  Local  Customs. 

Whether  King  or  Queen  ruled,  or  one  of  the 
numerous  regents  of  that  much  rogenfcod  cen- 
tury, the  work  of  the  burgh  went  on.  The 
Magistrates  were  busy  with  the  regulation  of 
trade  and  had  to  secure  that  everything  was 
sold  in  open  market,  and  at  the  proper  price. 
Philip  Beliman  confessed  the  crime  of  selling 
an  apple  for  a  penny  when  "he  micht  have 
sail  Id  three  for  ane  penny,"  and  was  suitably 
fined  for  his  extortion.  (Laughter.)  Fourteen 
women  who  had  brewed  sixteehpenny  ale  and 
five  women  who  had  brewed  twelvcponny  ale, 
none  of  these  being  the  wives  of 
freemen  of  the  burgh.  were  let  off 
with  an  admonition  not  to  offend 
again.  Bakers  who  baked  cakes  to  sell  had  their 
girdles  forfeited.  Sandy  Kemp,  who  sold  bread 
below  the  proper  price  to  a  ship  captain  was 
fined  os  for  the  institutions  of  the  sick  folk.  The 
bakers  were  incorrigible;  original  sin  seemed 
to  have  always  been  working  out  in  this  offence 
—(laughter) — for  it  was  of  frecpient  occurrence, 
and  even  when  the  smaller  price  was  accom- 
panied by  smaller  measure,  the  iniquity  was 
regarded  os  none  the  loss.  They  were  also 
guiltv  of  bidding  against  each  other  for  the 
purchase  of  wheat,  and  this,  too,  had  to  be  put 
down  with  a,  stern  hand.  Foreign  merchants 
had  to  be  restricted  from  retailing  the;r  goods, 
and  compelled  to  sell  them  in  bulk.  The  retail 
coal  trade  had  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud;  no  in- 
habitant might  bring  in  lime  or  coal  to  be  sold 
at  a  profit,  and  if  ho  had  too  much  for  his  own 
use.  ho  must  sell  it  at  the  price  at  which  ho 
bou-rht  it.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Baillios  to 
fix  from  day  to  da-v  ^ho.  prices  of  beef,  mutton. 
<" nd  fidi.  and,  Mter  the  Reformation,  to  see  that 
no  fish  or  flodi  was  to  bo  sold  on  Sunday  until 
after  the  sermon  (1576).  The  performance  of 
these  duties  sometimes  led  unworthy  burgesses 
to  revile  the  BaiHies.  for  which  they  were  verv 
properly  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
(T  inu^-hter.) 

Defence  of  the  City. 

Aberdeen  was  not  apt  to  he  disturbed  bv  the 
lynnlish  armies,  which  had  ravaged  it  since  the 
13th  century,  but  it  was  always  exposed  to  at- 
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tacks  by  sea,  and  it  had  to  bear  its  share  of  the 
national  defence.  When  the  relations  between 
James  IV.  and  Henry  VIII.  wore  becoming 
strained  before  the  'battle  of  Elodden,  the  Coun- 
cil ordered  that  all  guns  and  other  weapons  and 
the  city  trenches  and  ditches  bo  put  m  order, 
and  that  the  harbour  bo  protected  with  artillery. 
An  the  war  draw  nearer  special  municipal  taxes 
were  levied  and  a  month  before  the  battle 
Aberdeen  sent  its  contingent  of  twenty  spears, 
each  spearsman  being  accompanied  by  three  rid- 
ing linen  andj  three  draiuigsht  horses.  Aberdeen 
after  Flodden  showed  the  same  brave  spirit  that 
Edinburgh  had  displayed,  and  every  able-bodied 
freeman  was  ordered  to  defend  the  town  with 
spear  and  bow  and  targe.  In  1544  the  Regent 
Arran  and  the  Queen  Mother  aiaked  Aberdeen 
for  100  men,  and  the  Council  pleaded  that  the 
town  was  "  decrepit  and  puir,"  and  offered  50 
or  60.  As  late  as  1588,  Aberdeen  had  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  expenses  of  a  ship  of  war  for 
pursuing  English  pirates. 

From  trade  and  war,  the  lecturer  passed)  to 
the  amusements  of  Aberdeen,  and  said  the 
pageants  in  connection  with  Queen  Margaret's 
reception  were  a  favourite  form  of  amusement. 
The  revels  over  which  the  Abbot  of  Bon-Accord 
presided  were,  doubtless,  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed in  Scott's  "Abbot."  "These  lords  of 
misrule  were  officially  recognised,  and  the  Coun- 
cil punished)  those  who  reviled  them  as  common 
beggars.  Three  honest,  and  sober  banquets  were 
permitted,  but  the  whole  custom  wais  abolished 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1555.  and  seven 
years  afterwards  conservative  citizens  were 
punished  for  attempting  to  revive  the  ancient 
custom  of  going  to  the  wood  "  to  bring  in 
summer  upon  the  first  Sunday  of  May." 

Growth  of  Protestantism:. 

The  two  most  important  Aberdeen  events  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  were  un- 
doubtedly the  foundation  of  King's  College, 
and  the  building  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee.  Bishop 
Dunbar  in  1527  offered  the  bridge  to  the  city 
on  condition  of  its  being  maintained  in  per- 
petuity. The  Bridge  of  Dee  was  the  last  gift 
of  the' old  Church  to  Aberdeen.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  already  at  hand.  Before  the  bridge 
was  finished  the  Scots  Parliament  had  passed 
Acts  directed  against  the  books  of  the  heretic 
Luther,  and  a  seaport  like  Aberdeen  was  very 
likely  to  have  opportunities  of  defying  the  law. 
A  silent  growth  of  Protestantism  was  the  only 
explanation  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  thu 
Roman  Church  in  Aberdeen,  where  they  had  no 
Knox  to  rouse  outbursts  o<f  emotion.  Coldly  and 
calmly  the  Reformation  was  accepted.  There 
was  no  trace  of  enthusiasm  for  it,  and  there- 
was  also  an  entire  absence  of  any  evidence  of 
strong  feeling  against  it.  If  such  a  long  con- 
tinued preparation  took  place,  it  ha/d  left  ver> 
few  trace  tv  They  had  very  few  Protestant 
martyrs  in  Scotland,  and  only  one  or  two 
Roman  Catholic  martyrs,  a  point  wherein  they 
differed  from  England,  where  the  Reformation 
was  more  moderate,  and  bloodshed  at  least 
twenty  times  as  profuse.  To  us  moderns,  me?! 
of  mercy,  this  absence  of  cruelty  was  at  leaf! 
a  negative  merit-,  but  to  contemporaries,  Roman 


and  Reformed  alike,  it  was  a  positive  sin,  for 
no  one  could  doubt  that  the  heretic  should  die 
the  death  except  those  who  insisted 
that  the  idolator  should  take  his 
place.  IIo  was  glad  to  cay  that  their 
16th  century  predecessors  in  Aberdeen  were 
modems  in  this  controversy,  and  that  no  one 
was  asked  to  give  up  his  life  for  his  faith, 
although,  of  course,  the  losing  side  suffered 
deeply  in  other  ways.  Their  troubles  began 
in  the  summer  of  1559,  when  the  chaplains  of 
St  Nicholas,  alarmed  by  the  attacks  of  the  mob 
at  St  Andrews,  entrusted  to  the  Town  Council 
for  safe  keeping  the  ornaments  of  their  church. 
In  the  following  December,  Thomas  Menzies, 
who  was  Provost  of  the  city  for  35  years,  in 
vain  urged  the  Town  Council  to  prepare  to  re- 
sist certain  neighbours  of  the  Mearns  and 
Angus  men.  convened  in  congregation — that  is 
to  say,  Protestants  who  were  coming  to  destroy 
the  Aberdeen  churches  under  colour  and  pre- 
tence of  Godly  reformation.  The  failure  of 
the  Provost  to  carry  his  motion  was  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  Roman  Church  in  Aberdeen. 
Nine  citizens — three  of  them  of  the  name  of 
Menzies — joined  the  Provost  in  recording  his 
protest. 

Spoliation  of  the  Friars. 

The  neighbours  arrived.  They  were  joined 
by  some  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  they 
"  entered  to  the  Black  Friars  and  White  Friars 
of  this  town,  and  spoiled  their  places,  and  took 
away  the  gear  and  goods  by  the  score,"  with 
the  timber,  the  lead  of  the  roofs,  and  even  the 
stones  and  the  slate.Sj  applying  the  same  to  their 
own  particular  uses.  It  was  not  a  pretty  story, 
this  pillaging  mob,  destroying  and  stealing  in 
the  name  of  religion,  and  it  shocked  a  Protest- 
ant Baillie,  David  Mar,  who,  at  a 
town's  meeting,  proposed  that  all  the  lands 
and  other  property  of  the  Black  and  White 
Friars  should  be  employed  "  to  the  commond 
wcill  of  the  town,  and  specially  for  the  furth- 
sottin  of  Goddis  glory  and  his  troAV  word  and 
prechsurs  thereof,"  and  for  the  suppression  of 
idol  a  to  ry — i.e.,  Roman  Catholicism.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  follow  Mar's  advice. 
Four  days  later  (January  8,  1560),  the  Provost 
protested  that  he  had  no  responsibility  for  this 
confiscation  of  private  property.  Mar  and  his 
friends  argued  that  the  Provost  had  made  no 
opposition  at  the  time,  a  retort  which  had  not 
the  merit  of  veracity,  if,  a*  the  Provost  re- 
plied, he  was  away  from  Aberdeen  at  the  time. 
The  silver  vessels  were  seized  and  ultimately 
sold  for  improvements  at  the  harbour  and 
similar  purposes,  not  fo*r  the  trow  word  and 
the  preachers  thereof,  and  the  Council  pro- 
mised to  protect  the  Creyfriars,  and  to_  suffer 
no  damage  or  violence  to  be  done  to  their  pos- 
sessions, because  the  Greyfriars  had  resigned 
their  title  in  favour  of  the  town,  their  build- 
ings to  be  under  municipal  protection,  until 
happier  times  should  come.  That,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  was  the  story  of  the  Reformation  in 
Aberdeen — a  story  without  any  redeeming  fca- 
tu  re. 

Tt  was  impossible  to  say  pleasant  things 
about  the  fallen  Church  in  its  la<st  days,  and 
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equally  impossible  to  defend  the  personal  and 
corporate  greed  of  the  Reformers.  There 
was  no  trace  of  anything  heroic. 
Even  the  protesting  Provost  held  his 
office  for  fifteen  years  longer,  and  enjoyed  the 
spoliation  of  which  he  disapproved.  On  the 
Protestant  side  there  was  no  religious  ardour, 
for  the  Reformers  were  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Friars,  and  the  Reformation 
stopped  for  the  time.  It  was  true  that,  the  in- 
fluence of  Huntly  might  have  counted  for  some- 
thing, but  if  the  Aberdeen  Protestants  had 
been  in  earnest,  they  'would  not  have  left  the 
Roman  ritual  undisturbed  at  the  Cathedral  for 
some  years  to  come.  The  complete  destruction 
of  the  Roman  fabric  could  not,  however,  bo 
long  delayed.  A  Protestant  minister,  Adam 
Ileriot,  was  sent  to  reside  in  the  town,  and 
John  Knox  'visited  it  in  1564,  and  gradually  the 
Reformed  doctrine  and  ritual  came  to  prevail. 


Queries. 


1007.  Lavmex  in  the  PuLriT.— Is  it  in 
accordance     with     the  law  of  the  Church  oi 


Scotland  for  a  layman  to  enter  the  Parish 
Church  pulpit  and  conduct  the  ordinary  service'.' 
I  have  always  understood  it  to  be  the  reverse, 
and  am  prompted  to  submit  this  query  on 
account  of  the  Press  recording  that  Fettcrcfeso 
pulpit  wart  recently  occupied  by  a  layman. 

A.  B. 

1098.  Oareston  Castle.— In  what  work 
would  I  find  a  good  account  of  this  castle? 

G. 


1092.  Ixnes  Family  oe  Lioiinett.— For 
particulars  regarding  this  family  see  Jervise's 
"  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions,"  [.,  pp.  329-30. 

R.  S. 
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(Vlen  for  the  Navy  from  tha  ^orth. 

Wo  do  not,  as  a  rule,  connect  the  Navy  with 
om  part  of  the  world;  but  at  the  end  of  the  • 
18th  century  the  North  had  to  contribute  its 
quota  of  (forced)  men  to  the  service.  One  of 
the  earliest  examples  comes  from  Banff.  On 
November  7,  1779,  a  town  officer  from  Banff 
was  sent  to  Aberdeen  with  a  man  "under 
guard''  named  John  MaeQueen,  sent  "as  a  j 
sailor  allotted  for  drying  on  board  His  Majesty's 
Navy  on  account  of  a  man  required  f:oin  the 
Fishermen  of  this  place."  The  magistrates 
asked  a  receipt  for  him,  which  duly  came  from 
William  Scott,  lieutenant  commander  of  the 
tender  Swan  at  Aberdeen,  November  9,  1779. 
Scott  calls  the  man  M'Ewen  (not  M'Queen),  i 
and  his  receipt  runs  thus: — "Received  John 
M'Ewen  in  lew  of  fishers  from  Banff  by  ye 
hards  of  a  Toun  Officer  from  said  place." 

In  a  covering-  letter  he  adds — "  I  wish  he  had 
been  a  sailor,  but  will  keep  him  now  for  His  | 
Majesty's  Service." 

In  1795  an  Act  was  passed  "for  raising  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  the  several  counties, 
stewartries,  royal  burghs,  and  towns  in  that 
part  cif  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  for  the 
Service  of  His  Majesty's  Navy."  Under  it,  for 
instance,  each  burgh  had  to  produce  (under 
heavy  penalties)  a  certain  number  of  men,  of 
which  t lu-  'following  are  excerpts: — Inverurie, 
one  man;  Kin  tore,  Olio  man;  Banff,  seven 
men;  (  ullen,  one  man;  Elgin,  four  num.  The 
measure  was  administered  on  behalf  of  the 
Navy  by  a  "  regulating  officer."  The  official 
for  Aberdeen  and  Banff  in  1795  was  Captain 
Alexander  Mackay.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  seven 
men  produced  by  Banff,  with  the  date  of 
entry) : — 

William  Kirkton  (21),  labourer,  Banff  (May 
20);  James  M'Curraoh  (22),  weaver,  Rathven 
(May  18) ;  James  Main  (28),  seaman,  Rathven 
(May  11)  ;  William  Monro  (17),  labourer,  Rath- 
ven (May  26);  Alexander  Robertson  (36),  flax- 
dresser,  Rathven  (May  14)  ;  John  Robs  (22), 
labourer,  Grange  (May  20);  James  Thain  (20), 
fisherman,  Rathven  (May  11). 

On  August  11,  1803,  the  Navy  was  repre- 
sented by  Lieut.  John  Sousby.  Writing  to  the 
Provost  of  Banff  on  this  date  from  the  Osen- 
burgh  revenue  vessel  at  Montrose,  he  said:  — 

"Having  received  orders  to  enroll  all  the 
fishermen,  passage- boatmen,  ship  carpenters, 
and  shipwrights  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  demand  one  man  for  every  six  of 
them  for  manning  His  Majesty's  Fleet,  I  am 
to  ibeg  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  communi- 
cate the  -same  to  those  men  that  I  shall  be 
there  on  or  about  the  21st  inst.  for  the  above 
purpose." 


Some  of  the  fishermen  did  not  like  the 
measure—  small  wonder.  Buckie  was  a  case  in 
point,  as  we  learn  fiom  a  letter  written  by 
Sousby  to  the  Provost  of  Banff  from  Fraser- 
burgh* August  23,  1803:  — 

"  From  the  unforeseen  circumstances  attend- 
in.';-  the  nature  of  the  service  I  am  employed 
on,  1  have  not  been  able  to  reach  Banff  so 
soon  as  I  expected.  1  am,  however,  thus  far  on 
my  way,  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  in  four  days'  time.  It  is  with  regret 
I  learn  that  some  of  the  fishermen  have  ex- 
press'd  themselves  as  determin'd  not  to  appear 
before  me  for  the  purpose  of  being  enroll'd  and 
f  M  iddling  one  man  out  of  six  for  the  Navy, 
especially  at  a  place  call'd  Buckoy.  If  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  send  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate or  principal  person  in  that  Town  and 
info/m  bun  that  he  may  acquaint  the  Fisher- 
men that,  unless  they  come  before  me  in  a 
peaceable,  orderly  manner  and  be  register'd  as 
all  the  other  Fishermen  have  been,  I  will  order 
a  Cutter  to  cruise  off  Buckey  and  send  three 
Press  gangs  into  that  Town,  and  to  remain 
there  until  every  Fisherman  in  it  is  impressed. 
I  will  also  offer  a  reward  of  Twenty  Shillings 
to  any  of  His  Majesty's  Tioops  who  may  ap- 
prehend any  of  them  in  the  country.  1  would 
fain  hope  they  will  not  bring  ujxm  themselves 
and  their  families  so  severe  a  chastisement." 

These  documents  are  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  the  Banff  Town  Council,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr  James  Grant  for  the  privilege 
of  ([noting  them. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Living  Link  with  Robert  Burns. 

Mr  Robert  Kerr,  fcuar,  Finn-art  Street, 
Greenock,  born  on  May  15,  1814,  has  entered 
on  his  10L>t  year.  While  at  no  time  filling  any 
very  important  place  in  the  community,  his  life 
has  been  a  remarkable  one  in  more  than  mere 
length  of  years.  Over  half  a  century  ago  he 
was  a  man  of  travel  and  adventure;  he  has 
enjoy  ed  the  distinction  and  advantage  of  a 
Government  pension  for  nearly  four  decades, 
and  ho  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  living  links  with 
Burns. 

Mr  Kerr  was  born  at  Kilbarchan,  with  which 
village,  noted  for  many  good  things  besides 
philosophic  weavers,  ho  still  holds  a  live  con- 
nection, lie  served  his* apprenticeship  as  an 
engineer,  and  when  about  20  years  of  age  he 
was  a  considerable  time  resident  at  Tarbolton 
erecting  new  mill  machinery.  He  had  then  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
several  contemporaries  and  acquaintances  of 
the  poet,  and  it  is  a  most  significant  and  im- 
portant fact  that  all  of  those  persons,  without 
exception,  ■denied  the  charges  of  drunkenness 
and  other  offences  that  were?  laid  against  Burns. 
The  respectable  people  of  good  standing  and 
sound  judgment  in  the  neighbourhood  gave  rhe 
poet  an  excellent  character.    Burns,  they  said. 
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never  spoke  without  gripping  the  instant  at 
tention  of  those  whom  lie  addressed.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  the  mind  of  Mr  Kerr  was 
that  the  changes  originated  with  men  of  the 
loafer  class,  who  misled  the  credulous  by  pre- 
fcerding  that  they  had  boon  on  intimate  terms 
with  Burns.  Mr  Kerr  when  a  young  man  knew 
the  poet  Robert  Allan  and  Robert  Owen  of 
New  Lanark.  He  was  also  acquainted  with 
Lloyd  Jones,  who  wrote  a  biography  of  Owen; 
and  Alexander  Maclachlan,  often  styled  the 
laureate  of  Canada,  dedicated  one  of  his  books 
oE  poems  to  Mr  Kerr. 

Mr  Kerr  is  going  about  every  day,  and  :t_  is 
only  a  few  years  since  he  gave  up  the  daily 
colt!  bath. 

The  Lion  of  Scotland. 

"  Tho  Lion  of  Scotland  "  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  paper  by  Mr  A.  Peter  Macdonaid  in 
the  "  Antiquary  "  for  May.  lie  refers  to  tho 
"reckless  romancing"  on  the  part  of  writers 
who  in  the  olden  times  composed  what  is  "play- 
fully called  history."  "  All  we  really  know  is 
that  the  Royal  Shield  of  Scotland  is  first  found 
on  a  seal  of  Alexander  If.  appended  to  a  charter 
dated  at  Kinross,  July  26,  1222.  The  same 
shield  was  borne  by  all  the  succeeding 
sovereigns  of  Scotland.  Later  occupants  of  the 
throne  ceased,  at  their  accession,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  personal  arms — the  orle  of 
Balliol,  the  "chief  and  salt  ire  of  Bruce,  or  the 
fees  cheeky  of  Stewart — and  adopted  in  their 
turn  the  Lion  and  Treasure  as  the  Arms  of 
Dominion  of  tjie  Kingdom  of  Scotland."  "In 
all  I  he  best  examples,  the  Lion  of  Scotland  has 
hirs  tail  curved  in  toward  the  neck ;  not  out- 
ward, like  the  letter  S."  The  "double 
treasure "  consists  of  t  wo  narrow  orles,  one 
within  the  other,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be 
used  by  any  subject  without  a  warrant  from 
the  sovereign.  Aberdeen  and  Perth  have,  by 
special  token  of  royal  favour,  their  municipal 
arms  surrounded  by  the  Royal  Tressurc. 

The  Formation  of  Britain. 

The  larger  portion  of  present-day  Britain  is 
composed  of  vast  beds  of  intemiingled  sands, 
gravels,  mud,  and  organic  debris  brought  to- 
gether by  the  action  of  rivers,  sea'-eurrents,  etc., 
and  rearranged  into  stratified  layers — thus  prov- 
ing that  they  are  mostly  of  aqueous  origin. 
The  reappearance  of  some  of  those  sedimentary 
deposits  as  dry  land  often  rising  to  the  height 
of  mountkoiins,  shows  that,  pari  passu  with  the 
action  of  the  disintegrating  and  denuding 
agencies,  oscillations  in  the  relative  level  of 
sea  and  Land  were  taking  place  in  several  local- 
ities. The  causes  of  this  variableness  in  land- 
areas  so  affected  the  portion  of  Europe  now 
known  as  Great  Britain  that,  from  tune  to  time, 


it  assumed  very  different  aspects,  now  forming 
part  of  a  European  continent,  and  again  re- 
duced to  a  mere  speck  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
These  disturbing  elements  extended  over  a  geo- 
logical range  of  some  50,000.000  years,  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  the  British  area  was  a  variable 
quantity.  And  even  at  tho  present  time  this 
instability  has  not  altogether  ceased,  as  we  see 
extensive  alterations  going  on  around  our 
shores  here  increasing  and  there  reducing  our 
soa'board  lands. 

Tim  statement  that  Britain  '  was  part  of  a 
European  continent,  when  Palaeolithic  man  first 
appeared  as  a  naked  savage  among  its  woods 
and   river-valleys,    is   not   a  haphazard  asser- 
tion, but  one  founded  on  indisputable  evidences. 
Tho  numerous   animals,   many  of  them  now 
extinct     which    then    found  their    way  into 
Britain,  such  as  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus,   Irish    elk,  cave-bear,  hyena,  etc., 
could  not  have  done  so  had  the  Engli-h  Channel 
been  then  in  existence.      Moreover,  the  bones 
of  several  of  tho>,o  animals  have  been  repeatedly 
dredged  up  in  fishermon's  nets  from  the  bed  of 
the  North  Sea,  under  conditions  which  show 
that   they   found   the   means  of   living  in  the 
submerged  localities  in  which  their  o-soous  re- 
nviins  are  now  found.    Not  loss  eonvincinc:  is 
the  fact  that  Hint  implements  of  palaeolithic 
.  tvnes  have  been  dug  un  from  the  valley  pravols 
of  the  Thames  and  the  Somme,  considerably 
lower  than  the  present  surfaces  of  these  estu- 
aries.       The    discovery    of  the  bones  of  the 
woolly-haired  rhinoceros,   reindeer,   ho'-se.  ete.. 
in  a'  reeentlv  explored  cave  in  Jersey  can  onlv 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  island 
had  been  formerly  mrt  of  the  Ereneh  main- 
land.      The    same    nrtrument    amnios    to  the 
fmdincr  of  skeletons  of  the  great  Trwh  elk  in  tho 
Tsle  of  Man.    Also,  the  submerged  forests  and 
raised  boiaehois    diowribed    m   ip-oolorrieal  text- 
books as  occurring  in  several  places  around  our 
sea-shores,     testify    to  the  prevalence  of  land 
collations  within  oomnarativoTv  recent  times. — 
"PrehistonV  Britain."  by  Robert  Munro  (Home 
University  Library). 

The  Aberdeen  Battery  of  Volunteers, 
1798. 

This  Company  was  organised  in  1794,  but  the 
first  muster  roll  preserved  is  that  for  the  period 
July  25— Aug.  25  (P.R.O.  ;  W.O.  13;  41631 
1793:- 

Captain     Arthur  Gibbon. 

Lieutenant   William  Gibbon. 

Ensign   Kenneth  Mackenzie. 

Serjeant     (on  permanent 

pay)   Peter  Clerk. 

Serjeants  (not  paid)   Peter  Dunn. 

James  Edwards 
Corporals   James  Mooney. 

Donald'  Fleeming. 

William  Stcveru?. 
Drummer   William  Niooll. 
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Privates. 


Mitchell,  Peter 
Morris,  William 
Moris  on,  James 
Morison,  William 
Proctor,  Alexander 
Ross,  Alexander  (1) 
Ross,  Alexander  (2) 
Ross,  Donald 
Roy,  Alexander 
S pence,  William 
Stewart,  Charles 
Sutherland,  Alexander 
Tawse,  John 
Taylor,  Alexander 
William,  George 


Bothwell,  John 
(J  alder,  J  ames 
Coutts,  Arthur 
Dunn,  William 
Farquhar,  Robert 
Eraser,  William 
Hunter,  Alexander 
Leslie,  Robert 
M'Bean,  John 
M'Donald,  George 
M'Rea,  William 
Masson,  Peter 
Melvin,  James 
Middleton,  John 
Miliar,  Jolm 
Mitchell,  Alexander 

In  the  pay  roll  for  Oct.25-Nov.  24,  1798, 
Captain  Gibbon  (who  was  a  bad  speller)  adds  in 
reference  to  Sergeant  Edwards  and  Private 
Alexander  Mitchell  that  they  entered  the 
Militia  "  without  live,  and  I  find  I  could  not 
hinder  them:  and  I  have  begun  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  keep  of  [f]  tho  pay  for  those  who  docs 
not  attend  on  exercising  dayes."  ^  Private 
George  Macdonald  entered  tho  "  Catnes- 
Legins."  _ 

J.  M.  Btjllocu. 


Colonial  Recognitions. 

"What  May  Happen  to  a  Man  in  Victoria" 
wan  one  of  the  first  pamphlets  I  read  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  it  was  the  complaint  of  an  emigrant 
who  liad  been  wrongfully  arrested  by  the  police 
on  suspicion.  lie  hawked  this  account  of  his 
troubles  about  so  persistently  that  iLs  titlo  be- 
came a  byword,  and  a  new-vjhum  like  myself 
was,  in  a  manner,  prepared  to  expect  queer 
happenings.  Yet  many  strange  things  and  un- 
foreseen meetings  of  old  associates  occur  in  a 
new  colony,  which  those  rooted  m  a  little  place 
in  the  Old  Country  cannot  adequately  under- 
stand, and  are  sometimes  hard  of  belief.  No 
matter.  I  know  of  several  cases,  in  some  of 
which  I  was  an  actor.  The  late  Mr  Colin 
Milne  Eongmuir,  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Dr  Eong- 
muir,  when  residing  with  my  sister,  who  had 
been  his  nurse-girl  in  Aberdeen,  told  me  that 
he  had  met,  quite  unexpectedly ,  Mr  Gorald 
Baker  (son  of  a  music  teacher  in  Aberdeen)  in 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Melbourne,  after  many 
years'  absence  from  the  Granite  City.  Mr 
Baker  was  manager  ot  a  station  up-eountry, 
and  was  on  a  holiday  visit  to  Melbourne,  and 
he  is  still  to  the  fore,  a  prosperous  gentleman  ; 
but  Mr  Lonigmuir,  who  was  head  of  the  City 
of  Melbourne  Bank,  died  on  board  ship,  near 
Ceylon,  in  May,  1874,  while  on  a  mission  to 
England  on  'bank  affairs.  A  residence  in 
Mauritius  during  an  outbreak  of  cholera  had 
materially  injured  his  health;  but  he  was  a 
fine,  gallant  gentleman  in  the  late  sixties  of 
last  century,  and  he  remembered  me  as  a  boy 


in  the  same  Bible  class.  I  alluded  to  his  prowess 
as  a  cricketer  on  the  Links,  and  asked  if  he 
still  practised,  but  he  only  smiled,  and  said  it 
was  a  discarded  hobby  when  he  arrived  at  matu- 
rity. Now,  those  two  early  friends  had  no 
previous  intimation  of  each  other's  movements, 
and  met  in  that  peculiar  way  after  long  absence. 

I  knew  a  Tralec  man  in  Melbourne,  who  had 
been  inveigled,  during  the  Civil  War  in  Amer- 
ica, to  emigrate  there  on  payment  of  half-a- 
crown,  but  when  he  arrived  he  had  to  enter 
tho  navy  as  a  substitute,  getting  about  fifty  doll- 
ars, whereas  the  fellow  who  engineered  tho  plan 
got  500  dollars.  When  in  Dublin  in  1861,  and 
in  a  largo  boarding-house,  I  saw  such  American 
agents  amongst  young  fellows,  of  whom  they 
secured  half-a-dozen,  none  of  whom  ever  came 
back,  as,  on  arrival,  and  finding  no  work, 
they  had  to  become  substitutes  for  wealthy 
Yankees  who  had  been  drawn  in  tho  conscrip- 
tion. My  Kerry  friend  frequently  alluded  to 
an  elder  brother  in  tho  Royal  Navy,  stationed 
in  Chinese  waters,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
since  boyhood.  '  Well,  my  sister,  living  then  in 
Eohuca,  a  border  town  on  the  river  Murray, 
1  went  on  a  visit  there,  and  met  my  Tralec 
acquaintance  again.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  big  brother,  Mick,  tho  navy  man,  but  under 
another  name,  for,  as  there  was  a  reward  for 
informing  upon  deserters  from  the  navy,  such 
men  usually  had  an  alias.  My  friend  said 
significantly — "You're  not  English  enough  to 
become  an  informer.''  It  seemed  that  he,  as 
an  expert  concertina  player,  had  been  down 
at  tho  snag-boat  on  tho  river,  and  played  a 
number  of  Irish  jigs  and  some  local  Kerry 
tunes.  When  returning  to  the  township,  one 
of  the  sailors  went  with  him— it  was  his  long- 
absent  brother,  who  had  deserted  from  the 
navy  and  come  to  Australia,  and  that  was  how 
they  met  again.  The  Irish  airs  led  to  inquiries, 
and  eventually  to  the  re-union  of  the  brothers. 

Here  is  an  episodo  in  my  own  career.  1 
was  in  a  mining  township,  editing  a  bi-weekly 
newspaper.  Another  paper  was  started  in 
opposition  to  ours,  and  their  workmen  were 
stringently  required  to  have  no  association  or 
dealings  with  us  of  the  old  rag.  One  night, 
at  the  hotel  where  I  resided,  the  barman  in- 
formed mo  that  a  man  wished  to  see  me,  and 
ushered  me  into  a  private  room,  where  a  tall 
man,  muffled  tup  and  disguised,  awaited  mo. 
I  asked  his  business.  Scotch-like,  he  cross- 
examined  me  instead.  "  You  belong  to  Aber- 
deen?" "Yes."  "You  served  your  time  in 
Bennett's  office,  on  the  Castlegate?"  "Yes." 
"Don't  you  know.  me?"  (removing 
the  muffler).  "No."  "Man,"  quoth 
he,  relapsing  into  the  dear  verna- 
cular, "I'm  Gcordie  Aitken,  the  loon  that 
used  to  talc'  the  time  hi  the  mornin's  whan  ye 
were  late,  ye  ken,  an'  ye  threepit  ye  wad 
thrash  me  gin  I  reportit  ye  1"  It  was,  indeed, 
an  old  apprentice,  but  he  was  only  a  small 
boy  then,  and  now  he  was  a  bigger  man  than 
myself.  He  gave  me  a  peck  of  news,  and  I 
told  him  about  Aberdonian  printers  in  Aus- 
tralia, such  as  old  Sandy  Hutchison,  Willie 
Mackie,  Alick  Gaul,  John  Calder,  and  others. 
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It  was  a  real  heart-searching  conference, 
punctuated  with  whisky  interludes.  He  bound 
me  over  to  secrecy,  on  account  of  the  bitter 
hostility  against  our  paper  and  printing  staff. 
The  overseer  was  a  Yordcshireman,  a  coarse, 
unmaiuKii  I  y  tyke  of  the  Orosland  cult;  the 
other  workmen  were  English,  and  ho  hadn't  a 
dog's  life  amongst  them,  as  they  were  all  down 
upon  the  Scot.  I  understood  that  only  too 
well,  for  such  wretches,  while  boasting  of  their 
liberality  and  other  gifts,  which  strangers  can 
not  discern,  arc  venomous  and  vindictive  to 
the  wandering  Scot  or  Irishman  coming 
amongst  them — courtesy  is  practically  un- 
known. I  told  Aitken  that  1  was  leaving,  and 
ho  said  he  would  not  be  long  after  me.  I  met 
him  again  in  Melbourne  subsequently,  and  he 
was  obliging  indeed,  for  he  obtained  a  reader- 
ship for  me.  Thus  the  two  boys,  after  twenty 
years,  met  in  Australia,  under  discouraging 
circumstances,  but  "  blood  is  thicker  than 
water,''  and  I  cherish  a  kindly  recollection  ot 
Aitken,  who  left  for  Now  Zealand,  Fiji,  or 
California  (I  have  heard  all  those  places  men- 
tioned), but  whether  ho  returned  to  Scotland 
I  really  do  not  know,  yet  possibly  some  in 
Aberdeen  may. 

But  a  more  singular  and  disconcertive  tale 
I  have  to  tell— that  of  failure  of  recogni- 
tion. It  refers  to  an  Aberdonian 
printer.  When  serving  my  apprentice- 
ship m  AJberdeen,  one  of  the  journeymen  was 
named  Hugh  Maokay,  father  of  three  printers. 
IIo  was  a  kindly-dispoc^d  but  loquacious  old 
man  when  under  the  influence  of  "a  wee 
drappio  o't,"  and  when  in  that  condition  he 
used  to  coine  to  our  room  and  harangue  us 
lads  about  the  apprentices  of  a  decade  of  years 
before,  lie  used  to  eulogise  one  named  Jamie 
Wilson  as  the  ablest  prinler  of  the  lot,  who  had 
a  line  situation  in  London,  whereas  we  woe 
only  vermin  in  comparison;  also  Jack  Arthur 
and  Johnnie  Forsyth,  both  of  whom  I  saw 
subsequently,  when,  radiant  in  now  raiment, 
they  came  to  dazzle  us  junior  devils  with  their 
finery  and  affected  superiority.  Wilson  I  did  not 
see,  for  he  remained  in  London,  but  his  fame, 
swollen  by  Mack  ay  into  magniloquence,  was 
stowed  away  in  an  upper  shelf  of  my  cranium 
for  further  elucidation.  Time  passed,  and,  after 
working  at  my  trade  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  I  came  to  Melbourne.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Typographical  Society,  and  a  delegate 
to  the  meetings  of  council,  the  president  thereof 
being  Mr  James  B.  Wilson.  What  the  "  B  " 
signified  I  never  found  out ;  it  was  as  enigmatical 
and  inscrutable  as  Murray-Manson's  "  B.," 
which  some  egregious  people  affirm  to  b  * 
k<  Bolivar!  "  A  rampant  absurdity.  Well,  in 
1881  there  was  an  exhibition  held  in  the  Carlton 
Gardens,  Melbourne,  and  as  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  printing  exhibits  on  view  there,  the 
president  and  I  were  deputed  to  visit  the  ex- 
hibition on  Saturdays  and  report  thereon.  Mr 
Wilson  was  day  overseer  at  the  "Argus" 
Office,  having  control  of  its  weekly  offshoot, 
"  The  Australasian."  He  was  a  shrewd,  ex- 
perienced, and  determined  man,  and  made  a 
model  chairman.      He  took  the  British  and 


American  exhibits,  and  left  me  the  German, 
French,  and  Italian  ones.  We  spent  three 
successive  Saturday  afternoon-  there,  compared 
notes,  had  tea  in  the  building,  and  long  con- 
versations together,  finally  made  up  our  report, 
and  presented  it.  I  had  excellent  opportunities 
of  getting  a  glimpse  of  his  past  life,  but  I 
thought  he  was  a  Londoner,  as  his  converse  wa- 
scrupulously  correct,  without  any  dialecticism, 
and  he  thought  that  I  was  Irish  from  my 
friendship  with  Irish  printers,  as  my  name 
gave  no  index  to  nationality.  He  retired  from 
the  presidency,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again. 
Ho  died  at  Elmhuret,  Richmond,  aged  71,  on 
2nd  November,  1890,  after  thirty-live  years' 
service  on  the  '"Argus"  staff,  and  there  was  an 
obituary  notice  in  that  paper,  stating  that  he 
was  born  in  Abeulecn,  served  his  time  in  the 
"Constitutional"  office  under  Bennett,  my  eld 
boss,  and  had  worked  for  several  years  in  Lon- 
don on  the  "  Mornirv*  Chronicle,"  a  paper 
started  by  James  Perry,  a  celebrated  Aber- 
donian journalist.  lie  was  the  identical  Jamie 
Wilson  of  whom  I  had  heard  Hugh  Mackay 
speak  so  rapturously  about.  That  he  was  a 
clever  workman  i.s  shown  by  a  dispute  with  the 
trade  by  the  "  Melbourne  Herald,"  which 
published  the  wages-sheet  of  the  compositors, 
when  Wilson  topped  the  list  with  over  £10  as 
hie  weekly  earnings.  That  I  was  vexed  and 
disgruntled  goes  without  saying  it.  How  I 
could  have  enlightened  him  about  Aberdeen 
and  its  old  printers!  How  he  could  have  given 
mo  points  on  many  kittle  topics  on  the  journal- 
i  ism  of  the  Granite  City.  Ah!  well,  it  is  use- 
less to  repine  now.  Knowing  that  Scotch  is 
caviare  to  tho  finical  Cockney,  he  banished  it 
from  Ids  spceeh,  and  thereby  escaped  many 
contemptuous  allusions,  which  such  riff-raff  are 
too  ready  to  hurl  at  the  newcomer.  I  ought  to 
have  asked  straight  out,  "  Mr  Wilson,  have  you 
ever  been  in  Aberdeen?"  but  I  did  not.  I  was 
reticent  of  my  past,  so  was  he,  and  thus  the 
two  apprcntiecis  from  the  same  shop  met  in 
Australia  without  being  aware  of  the  tie  which 
ought  to  have  linked  them  together. 

Alba. 

Cordon  of  Glenbucket  as  a  Judge. 

The  two  Latin  words  used  in  the  proceedings 
quoted  in  No.  317,  22nd  May,  1914,  with  points 
of  interrogation  are  "  Sibi  imputet,"  meaning 
"let  it  be  imputed  to  himself,"  otherwise  "let 
him  blame  himself." 

R.  T.  M. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
January  1711. 

1. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this-  moneth   £12    0  0 

1. — To  the  towns  offishcrs,  14^  sh.il.  ;  to  the 
three  beddels,  and  the  coflichouse  lade,  1  lib. 
7  shil. ;  to  .lames  Haves  boyos,  3  shil. ;  and 
to  the  drumer,  12  shil."  .'  £2  16  6 
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4.  — To  George  Marr  for  a  bougrass  to  my  wife, 
and  for  silke  watten  and  hupen,  per  ac- 
count  ••  £3  0  0 

9.  — Payt  to  Doctor  Burnet  from  Martimis  1709 
to  Martimis  1710   £3   0  0 

10.  — For  a  pair  gloves,  10  shil. ;  for  four 
bottells  to  the  house  use,  6  shil  £0  16  0 

24.— For  2^  ell  taykcing  to  made  three  coeds, 

at  1  lib.  per  ell,  is   £2  10  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money  £3   5  0 

February  1711. 

1. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this,  moneth   £12    0  0 

5.  — To  Robert  Lillic,  taylior,  for  work,  8  shil.  ; 
for  soape  and  stcartch  to  wash,  12 
shil  £1  0  0 

24.— Payt  Margit  Philp  her  wadges  from  Wit- 
sundie  1710  to  Martimis  1710.  5£liLs....£5    o  3 

And  sold  to  Jeane  Massie  3i,  ells  searge,  10 
shil.  per  ell,  with  5  shil.  given  her  in  money, 
compleits  her  wadges  for  the  sd.  time  except 
hervist   £0    5  0 

24. — In  December  last  Mrs  Dilgardon  did  brew 
a  boll  of  malt  in  aquavitic  to  us,  with  other 
tuo  bolls  to  Stoncwood  and  herself.  I  payt 
her  for  the  boll  malt  6  libs.  ;  for  my  third 
pairt  of  small  chairges,  16  shil.  ;  for  3  pound 
seugar,  1  lib.  7  shil.  ;  1  unco  cinamon,  9 
shil  £8  12  0 

26.- For  five  bolls  lyme,  6  libs.  ;  for  12  loads 
sand  to  it,  10  shil.   £7  12  0 

Sjent  of  poc  ket  money  the  said  moneth  £2  0  0 

March  1711. 

I.  — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  incoming  moneth   £15  12  0 

7.— To  John  Gordons  nurse  yt  nursed  his  some 
to  led  Lowies  a  croune   £3   0  0 

9.— For  my  sixt  pairt  of  chairges  for  keaking 
our  tuo  coubls  for  the  yeir   £1  11  10 

13. — For  tuo  y cards  and  three  quarters  brack 
cloath,  at  6  libs,  per  ell,  is  16^  libs.  ;  for  3 
dissen  bigg  buttons  and  three  dissen  smal 
buttons,  1  lib.  9  shil.  ;  and  for  tuo  unce 
heare,  16  shil.  ;  for  makeing  the  black  coat 
coest  to  James  Simpson,  with  some  furnish- 
ings, per  account  £4   0  0 

29. — For  four  neu  pone  looks  to  the  presses  in 
the  hall,  with  tuo  keys   £1  12  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money... £3   0  0 

Aprile  1711. 

5. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  of  Aprile   £12  12  0 

II.  — For  a  gross  of  corks,  18  shil.  ;  for  a  sugar 
loafo  of  5  pound  6  uncos,  2  libs.  11  shil.  ;  and 
for  a  chapen  seek  to  my  wife  when  she  was 
scick,  19  shil,  is   £4    8  0 

20.-  For  tuo  pairs  new  shous  and  soiling  a  pair, 
to  Wm.  Watt,  18  shil  £4  1R  0 


20. — For  thertie  chapen  bottels,  five  merles,  uli. 
makes  thertie  dissens  chapen  bottels  when 
this  2j,  dissens  came  into  the  house,  wreittcn 
in  Wm.  llickarts  orce  boock   £3   6  8 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money,  at  Easter, 
etc  £7   3  0 

To  James  Hay,  for  trimming  and  powdering 
my  wigg  from  the  2nd  June  1710  to  the  2nd 
June  1711,  4  libs.  3  Feby.  1711.— Cleared 
with  John  Smith  for  a  sett  of  milck  from 
Lamis  1710  to  Candlmis  1711;  but  I  dedoused 
4  libs.  7  shil.  for  14^  bolls  draff  he  was 
and  gave  him  but  6|  shil  £4    0  0 

(To  be  continued.) 

Church  and  Congregation  of  Clola. 

1741-1914. 

Tho  Church  of  Clola,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  parish  of  Old  Deer,  in  the  Buchan  division 
of  Aberdeenshire,  bars  an  interesting  and 
unique  history  of  its  own. 

The  parish  has  an  ancient  and  important 
ecclesiastical  record,  for  there,  before  the  year 
600,  the  great  Columba  himself  and  his  nephew 
Drostan,  born  of  tin;  royal  race  of  the  Scots, 
preached  the  faith  to  Bede  the  Pict,  Mormaer 
of  Buchan,  and  founded  the  Columban  Abbey 
of  Deer,  which  for  600  years  was  the  centre  of 
Christian  life  in  the  lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire, 
until  superseded  for  300  more  by  the  Cistercian 
Abbey,  which  owed  its  institution  to  tho 
uenerous  piety  of  the  Comyn  Earls  of  Buchan. 
There,  too,  some  23  years  after  the  revolution 
of  1688,  occurred  the  incident  iknown  as  the 
'  Rabbling  of  Deer,"  when  the  parishioners 
beat  off  tho  Presbytery  and  the  troops  sent  to 
enforce,  the  intruded  settlement  over  the  head 
of  the  Episcopal  clergyman  of  an  orthodox 
Presbyterian  and  Hanoverian  minister,  which, 
it  is  said,  was  a  potent  influence  in  procuring 
the  Acts  providing  Toleration  for  the  Scottish 
Episcopalians,  and  re-introducing  Patronage 
into  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

Vicissitudes  of  a  Church. 

The  present  Church  of  Clola  keeps  its  jubilee 
in  1914,  having  been  opened  in  1864.  Its  im- 
mediate predecessor  was  built  in  1784,  and  bs 
more  modest  precursor  was  erected  in  1770. 
Tlu  congregation  dates  ad  a  separate  entity 
from  1769,  when  it  was  disjoined  from  the 
Secession  Church  of  Oraigdam,  the  first  Seces- 
sion congregation  in  Aberdeenshire,  constituted 
in  1752;  but  its  history  as  a  "Praying  Society" 
of  Seceders  really  runs  back  to  1741,  when  the 
first  Secession  sermon  in  Aberdeenshire  was 
pleached  at  Kinmundy  House  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Moncreift  of  Culfargic,  minister  of 
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Abernethy,  one  of  the  four  First  Seceders  of 
1733.  It  has,  maintaining  its  individual  entity, 
been  officially  connected,  first  from  1769  to 
1806,  with  the  Anti-burgher  General  Associate 
Presbytery  and  Synod  of  Scceders;  secondly, 
from  1806  to  1820,  with  the  New  Light  Anti- 
burgher  Synod;  thirdly,  from  1820  to  1827  with 
the  Synod  of  Protesters ;  fourthly,  from  1827  to 
1852,  with  the  Original  Secession  Synod ;  fifthly, 
from  1852  to  1900,  with  the  old  Free  Church  of 
Scotland ;  and,  sixthly,  from  1900  to  1914,  with 
the   United   Free   Church  of  Scotland. 

The  then  parish  minister  of  Old  Deer,  Mr 
Forbes  of  Pitnacalder,  who  was  present  as  a 
chaplain  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  troops 
at  Cullodon,  had  been  one  of  those  who  pro- 
tected against  the  measures  of  the  General  As- 
sembly which  led  to  the  Secession  of  1733. 
Among  his  parishioners  was  James  Ferguson  of 
Kinmundy,  son  of  Major-General  James  Fer- 
guson, formerly  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  Scots 
Brigade,"  who  came  over  with  William  of 
Orange  in  1688,  and  was  afterwards  for  many 
years  Colonel  of  the  Cameronlan  regiment  raised 
after  thu  Revolution  among  the  Covenanters  of 
the  West  of  Scotland.  Mr  Ferguson's  wife, 
Elizabeth  Deans,  was  a  Lothian  lady  of  decided 
Presbyterian  convictions  and  Hanoverian 
opinions,  the  strength  of  which  is  indicated  by 
an  allusion  in  a  letter  of  1745  written  by  the 
Rev.  John  Bisset,  Aberdeen :—"  If  you  have 
any  letters  for  Old  Deer" — which  "was  then 
part  of  Mr  Ferguson  of  Kinmundy's  estate — 
"remember  that  the  Lady  Kinmundy  hath 
given  it  the  name  of  Dear  William." 

In  Quest  of  Light. 

In  a  MS.  memorial  written  by  Lady  Kin- 
mundy, addressed  to  her  children,  which  unfortu- 
nately bieaks  off  in  the  year  1741,  she  refers 
with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  their  father's 
father  "  only  of  his  father's  family  set  up  his 
standard  about  God's  tabernacle  (I  mean  the 
Church  of  Scotland),  and  was  honoured  to  lift 
up  a  standard  for  the  Lord,  and  died  a  standard- 
bearer  for  the  Protestant  Religion  in  the  late 
French  war,  and  was  honoured  to  come  over 
wit.i  our  blessed  deliverer,  King  William,''  and 
gives  as  a  special  reason  for  a  visit  to  the  south 
in  1741  that— 

"  I  also  had  a  design  to  speak  with  some  of 
the  brethren  (I  mean  some  of  the  Reverend 
Associate  Presbytery),  and  resolved  to  invite 
them  to  preach,  as  they  were  then  coming 
yearly  north  to  Murray  and  Ross.  I  thought 
they  were  good  men.  and  know  they  were 
cast  out  of  the  Church  for  holding  by  the 
head  who  is  the  pillar  of  truth  in  the  midst 
of  Israel.  I  also  had  a  strong  impression 
that  they  were  with  the  witnessing  body  that 
separate  from  tho  Church  and  did  adhere  to 
them  the  true  Church  of  Scotland,  and  I  said 
so  to  my  parish  minister,  would  be  found  to 
be  thi'  pure  Church  creeping  out  from  the 
vile,  but  I  had  not  such  a  light  of  the  Cause 
then  as  would  determine.  So  I  went  south 
to  see  how  matters  were  going." 


Mr  and  Mrs  Ferguson  went  to  Burntisland,  in 
Fife,  and  saw  Mr  Thomson  first — "And  I  and 
my  husband  crossed  the  water  of  Forth  that 
day,  and  we  were  all  in  imminent  danger  in 
the  passage  by  reason  of  a  little  boat  and  big 
horse."  At  Edinburgh  they  "  sought  out 
some  acquaintances  who  were  appearing  for  the 
Lord's  borne  down  cause,"  and  heard  Air  Gibb 
preach  on  two  Sabbaths.  Having  heard  at 
Burntisland  that  the  communion  was  to  be 
given  at  Abernethy  in  a  fortnight,  she  and  her 
husband  "  resorted  thither." 

"  I  must  (she  notes)  mention  one  thing  which 
was  to  be  thought  of  by  me,  and  it  was  a 
saying  a  good  man  said  to  me.  He  was  con- 
ferring with  me  on  the  cause  new  come  to 
the  field,  and  said  to  me  in  a  sincere  way, 
"  And  will  you  be  the  last  that  will  bring 
home  the  King,  as  David  said  to  tho  tribe  of 
Judah?  "  I  was  much  taken  with  the  words, 
and  said  to  him  that  he  spoke  home  to  my 
experience." 

llow  Seceders  Gained  Strength. 

Much  impressed,  as  she  says,  "  with  the  evil 
of  separation  fiom  my  parish  kirk,  and  the 
late  divisions  in  our  Church/'  sire  was  in  great 
anxiety  as  to  her  duty,  and  went  to  the  service 
on  the  Sabbath,  still  undetermined  whether 
or  not  to  communicate;  but  after  hearing  Mr 
Moncreilf's  action  sermon,  "determined  to 
seek  a  token  and  went  to  the  table."  On  the 
Monday,  Mr  Wilson  preached  last  from  the  1st 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Jolui,  verses  45  and 
46.  "And  when  he  was  done  I  drew  nearer 
the  tent  to  hear  Mr  Moncreiff  give  an  exhor- 
tation, and  ho  gave  out  the  47th  verse  of  the 
said  chapter  of  St  John.''  Here  Lady  Kin- 
inundy's Memorial  breaks  off,  but  an  account 
contributed  to  the  "Annals  of  the  Original 
Secession  Church"  by  the  late  David  Brown, 
D.D.,  of  Aberdeen,  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Brown  of  Craigdam,  continues  the  nar- 
rative thus:  — 

"  The  accession  to  a  small  struggling  cause 
of  one  in  Mr  Ferguson's  position  and  of  his 
character  was  of  some  importance,  and  as 
another  landed  proprietor,  Mr  Moncreiff  of 
CuLfargie,  and  at  tho  same  time  parish 
minister  of  Abo  met  hy  (Perthshire)- one  of 
the  four  ministers  who  formed  the  first 
Secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland — 
happened  to  bo  then  at  Burntisland,  assisting 
at  the  commupion  in  the  Secession  congrega- 
tion, Mr  Ferguson  persuaded  him  to  come  to 
Peterhead  that  autumn  for  sea-bathing. 
During  that  and  some  succeeding  seasons, 
when  his  visits  were  repeated,  Mr  Moncreiff 
preached  every  Lord's  Day  at  Kinmundy 
House  (eight  miles  from  Peterhead)  to  con- 
siderable numbers  gathered  fiom  all  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  In  this  way  Seceders 
sprang  up  apace  in  Old  and  New  Deer, 
Tarves,  and  Mcthliek,  necessitating  steps  for 
providing  them  a  minister,  and  Mr  Brown 
from  Forgandenny  (not  far  from  Perth)  was 
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fixed  on.  .  .  .  Craigdam,  in  the  parish  of 
Taivcs,  and  near  the  village  of  that  name — 
ihc  property  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  whose 
mansion-house  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
was  the  natural  centre  of  the  Seceding 
families  of  the  whole  Buchan  (and  Formartine 
or  even  Aberdeenshire)  region.  And  as  they 
got  speedily  consolidated,  the  then  Earl  gave 
them  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  church.  It 
was  Mr  Moncreiff  of  Culfargie,  so  well-known* 
there  already,  who  oraaincd  Mr  Brown  on 
23rd  July.  1752." 

The  first  rupture  in  the  Secession  had  occurred 
in  1747  over  the  question  of  the  15urge.se  oath 
required  in  Edinburgh,  Peith,  and  Clasgow, 
and  both  Mr  Moncreiff  and  Mr  Brown  were 
adherents  of  the  stricter  or  Anti-burgher  sec- 
tion, to  which  also  the  Seceders  in  the  vicinity 
of  Clola  belonged. 

Four  Ministers  in  144  Years. 

In  July,  1769,  the  Praying  Societies  of  Clola 
and  Whitehills  in  New  Deer  sent,  through  the 
Session  of  Craigdam,  a  petition  to  the  Associate 
Piesbytery  of  Perth  craving  a  disjunction  from 
Craigdam,  and  praying  to  be  formed  into  a 
separate  charge,  which  was  granted  in  August, 

1769,  and  the  petitioners  formed  into  a  separate 
congregation  under  the  title  of  the  Associate 
congregation  of   Clola.      On  19th  November, 

1770,  the  Reverend  William  Mitchell,  a  native 
cf  the  parish  of  Old  Deer,  was  ordained  as 
minister,  Mr  Brown  of  Craigdam  officiating  as 
moderator.  During  the  long  period  of  144 
years  there  have  only  been  four  ministers  of 
Clola  :  - 

The  Rev.  William  Mitchell,  1770-1832. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie,  1829-1836. 
The  Rev.  George  M'Crie,  1837-1878. 
The  Rev.  William  Maokay  Sutherland  from 
1879. 

At  its  formation  the  congregation  numbered 
ICO,  which  in  live  years  increased  to  250.  In 
1777  the  members  resident  at  and  near  'Vhite- 
hills  were  disjoined  and  formed  into  a  separate 
charge,  and  Clola  was  also  the  mother-church 
of  the  Seceder  congregations  at  Peterhead  and 
Auchmaooy,  latterly  Ellon 

Where  a  "  Call  "  was  Signed. 

The  original  call  to  Mr  Mitchell  is  said  to 
have  been  subscribed  at  the  side  of  a  pcatstock 
near  the  house  of  Clola,  then  occupied  by  Mr 
Thomas;  Urquhart,  father-in-law  of  Mr  Fergu- 
son, younger,  of  Kinmundy,  whose  father,  the 
friend  of  Mr  Moncrieff,  survived  to  1777.  The 
first  church  was  erected  on  the  farm  of  Clola 
on  the  lands  of  Coynaoh,  belonging  to  Mr  Fer- 
guson, near  tho  site  of  the  present  manse,  and 
(his  explains  I  he  name  of  the  congregation. 
Tradition  says  that  the  roof,  being  covered  with 
heather,  soon  allowed  the  rain  to  ooze  through 
it,  and  the  inside  was  plastered  with  clay,  but 
tho  rain  found  its  way  through    this  lining, 


which,  changing  tho  oolour  and  adding  to  the 
density  of  the  watery  element  and  in  this 
state  falling  on  the  white  mutches  and  scarlet 
cloaks,  gave  them  rather  a  speckled  appearance. 
In  1784  a  new  church  was  built  on  a  knoll  on 
tiie  eastern  side  of  the  Burn  of  Clola,  on  the 
Barony  of  Kinmundy,  of  which  a  long  lease  was 
granted  by  James  Ferguson,  elder,  and  James 
Ferguson,  younger,  the  son  and  grandson  of  the 
proprietor  of  1741.  This  church,  a  simple  but 
well-proportioned  oblong  building,  with  two 
round  balls  at  the  apex  of  each  gable,  "  was  in 
its  day  Looked  on  as  far  ahead  of  the  generality 
of  country  Dissenting'  Churches,"  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  a  matter  for  regret  that  it  was  not 
incorporated  in  the  reconstructed  edifice  when 
the  present  church  was  built  in  1863.  The  manse 
appears  always  to  have  been  situated  on  or 
about  the  prosCirt  site,  and  was  provided,  un- 
like most  Seceding  Churches,  with  an  excellent 
glebe,  of  which  a  long  ieau-  was  granted  in  1834 
bv  a  fourth  James  Ferguson  of  Kinmundy, 
great-grandson  of  the  owner  of  1741. 

Five  Hours  in  the  Pulpit. 

On  four  occasions  during  Mr  Mitchell's  mini- 
stry tho  Covenant  was  solemnly  renewed  at 
Clola,  and  on  these  occasions  and  at  commu- 
nions large  numbers  of  people  from  tho  sur- 
rounding districts,  coming  in  many  cases  long 
distances,  used  to  attend  the  services  held  there. 

Of  Mr  Mitchell  it  is  recorded  that  "he  oc- 
cupied his  pulpit  about  five  hours  every  Sab- 
bath in  expounding  the  Scriptures  and  preach- 
ing there/from.  He  would  not  consent  to 
publish  any  of  his  sermons,  stating  that  Christ 
had  sent  him  to  preach  and  not  to  publish. 
Considering  that  purity  of  doctrine  could  do 
little  good  without  purity  of  Church  fellow- 
ship, ho  upheld  and  encouraged  his  elders  in 
strictness  of  discipline,  though  at  the  same  time 
he  declared  that  if  we  wished  to  have  a  Church 
perfectly  pure  we  must  wait  till  we  got  to 
heaven.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer,  loved 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  and  was  a  dili- 
gent observer  of  Providential  dealings.  Some 
people  thought  he  read  too  much,  but  certainly 
he  did  not  think  little  since  meditation  was 
with  him  a  familiar  duty.  His  appearance  in 
the  pulpit  was  apostolical,  or  rather  patriarchal 
— tall,  portly,  ruddy  complexioned,  with  hair 
silvered  with  age.  He  was  truly  venerable  in 
aspect  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit  with  his  loft 
hand  leaning  on  tho  side  of  it,  or  on  the  vop 
of  his  staff,  if  he  felt  the  pulpit  too  low,  and 
sometimes  he  leant  over  the  side  of  the  pulpit 
shaking  with  emotion,  ltho  energies  of  his  mind 
and  the  sympathies  of  his  soul  beaming  in 
his  countenance,  and  expressing  themselves  by 
tho  tremulous  sounds  of  his  broken  voice.  M.r 
Mitchell  loved  his  children,  but  this  fondnes- 
was  tempered  with  discretion,  and  on  behold- 
ing the  children  of  his  children's  children  even 
to  the  fourth  generation,  ho  exclaimed — "  How 
enoouraginor  it  is  that  the  entail  of  Cod': 
mercy  is  not  cut  off,  but  descends  even  to 
thousands  of  them  that  love  Him  and  keep  His 
commandments." 
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A  Generous  Congregation. 

It  was  to  Mr  Mitchell  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Clola  Library  in  the  session-house  was 
due,  the  benefits  of  which  were  not  confined 
to  the  congregation,  as  "  it  included  in  its 
membership,  and  even  in  its  management,'' 
many  not  connected  with  the  church.  It  was 
chiefly  composed  of  books  of  divinity,  Church 
history,  biography,  travel,  and  general  history. 
Another  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Clola  con- 
gregation was  the  assistance  given  to  other 
churches.  The  session  records  mention  among 
other  collections,  for  Peterhead  in  1792,  £5  5s. 
for  Auohmaooy  £7  7s,  for  Cabrach  and  Nairn 
£6  4s,  for  Aberdour  £5  12s,  and  also  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  Wick,  Carnoustie,  Craigdam, 
Muirtown,  Bedford,  and  others.  Regular  con- 
tributions were  given  for  the  poor  and  for  the 
Aberdeen  Infirmary,  and  a  collection  was  even 
made  for  building  a  bridge  over  the  Ythan, 
while  donations  were  given  for  missions  m 
America,  and  a  large  collection  made  in  1314 
for  the  Aberdeen  Bible  Society. 

Old  Light  and  New  Light  Burghers. 

In  the  year  1799  the  second  great  division 
took  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Seceders,  on  this 
occasion  in  the  Burgher  section  owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  opinions  afterwards  known  as 
Voluntaryism.  The  result  was  a  disruption,  the 
minority  who  adhered  to  the  Westminster  stan- 
dards without  modification,  and  were  known  as 
Old  Light  Buvghers,  ultimately  reuniting  after 
40  years'  separate  existence  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1839;  while  the  majority  or 
New  Light  Burghers  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  futuro 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

A  similar  controversy  had  arisen  among  the 
Anti-Burgher  section,  which  came  to  an  issue 
with  the  adoption  of  a  "  New  Testimony  "  in 
1806.  Five  ministers,  including  the  famous  Dr 
Thomas  M'Crie,  of  Edinburgh,  the  eloquent  de- 
fender outside  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  religion;  Mr  James  Aitken,  of 
Kirriemuir,  and  Mr  Robert  Chalmers,  of  Had- 
dington, protested  and  formed  the  Constitutional 
Presbytery.  Mr  Mitchell  and  the  majority  of 
the  Clola  congregation  went  with  the  majority 
of  the  Synod,  but  a  minority,  including  Mr 
Ferguson  of  Kinmundy,  whose  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr  Brown  of  Craigdam,  and  who 
was  closely  connected  with  leading  ministers 
of  the  constitutional  party,  one  of  his  sisters 
being  married  to  Mr  Aitken,  while  his  son  sub- 
sequently married  a  ■daughter  of  Mr  Chalmers, 
adhered  to  trie  Constitutional  Presbytery  or  Old 
Light  Anti- Burghers,  and  for  some  time  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  that  body  were  con- 
ducted at  Kinmundy  House.  In  i820  a  union 
and  another  disruption  took  place  among  the 
Seceders.  The  union  was  between  the  Synods  of 
the  New  Light  Burghers  and  New  Light  Anti- 
Burghers,  which  thus  formed  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church,  which  by  a  subsequent  union  with 
the  Relief  Church  in  1847  developed  into  the 
United  Presbvteriau  Church.     Among  the  Old 


Light  Anti-Burghcr>.  there  was  a  considerable 
protesting  minority  to  which  Mr  Mitchell 
of  Clola  adhered.  One  hundred  and 
ten  members  of  the  congregation  agreed 
with  Mr  Mitchell,  while  72  severed  their  con- 
nection with  it.  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Stuartfield,  where  they  founded  the  futuro 
United  Presbyterian  congregation  of  that  vil- 
lage. The  minority  of  '  the  Antiburgher 
General  Associate  Synod  formed  themselves 
into  the  Synod  of  Protesters,  and  the  loss  to 
Clola  was  to  some  extent  made  up  by  the  ad- 
herence of  a  minority  of  the  congregation  at 
Whitohills  who  disapproved  of  the  union.  The 
Associate  Synod  of  Protesters  now  found  them- 
selves in  substantial  sympathy  with  the  Con- 
stitutional Antiburgher  Presbytery,  and  in  1827 
a  union  was  effected  between  these  two  bodies, 
representing  the  conservative  sections  of  the 
seceders  one  result  of  which  was  the  reunion 
with  the  Church  of  Clola  of  those  who  had  fell 
it  neccs(sary  to  separate  from  it  in  1806.  The 
united  body  became  the  Original  Secession 
Synod. 

A  Notable  Minister. 

In  1829,  Mr  Mitchell  being  in  failing  health, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie,  afterwards  Dr  M'Crie, 
professor  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  his- 
torian of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  son 
of  the  older  Dr  M'Crie,  biographer  of  Knox 
and  Melville,  was  ordained  as  colleague  and 
successor,  and  on  Mr  Mitchell's  death  in  1832 
he  became  sole  minister. 

In  1835  the  Covenant  was  once  again  sub- 
scribed at  Clola.  The  document  consists  of 
printed  "copies  of  the  National  Covenant  of 
Scotland,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
and  of  the  Bond  hitherto  used  by  Seceders  in  the 
Renovation  of  our  Public  National  Covenant," 
with  the  MS.  addition—"  Wo  under-subscribers, 
Elders,t  Students,  and  Members  of  the  Associ- 
ate Congregation  of  Original  Seceders,  Olola, 
do  subscribe  the  above  Bond  with  our  hands  at 
the  Church  of  Clola,  this,  sixth  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years:  tho  said  Bond  having  been  this  day  first 
solemnly  sworn  by  us."  The  signatures  follow, 
including  those  of  William  Davidson,  Peter 
Walker,  Robert  Smith,  Jame6  Robertson,  John 
Anderson,  James  Hay,  John  Davidson,  and 
James  Ferguson,  elders;  David  Smith,  Joseph 
Wilson,  and  James  Black,  students;  and  finally 
there  is  appended  a  docquct  in  these  words — 
*'  That  the  above  subscriptions,  to  the  number 
of  ninety-six  (of  which  forty-two  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  subscribers,  and  fifty-four 
were  written  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Session, 
the  nersons  declaring  that  they  could  not  write) 
arc  genuine  is  attested  by, 

John  Aitken,  minr. 

Alexander  Duncan,  minr. 

Thomas  M'Crie,  modr.  of  session." 

In  1836  Mr  Thomas  M'Crie  was  translated  to 
Edinburgh  to  succeed  his  father  both  as  minis- 
ter and  Professor  of  Divinity  to  the  Associate 
Synod  of  Original  Seceders,  and  in  1837  his 
brother,  Mr  Oeorgo  M'Crie,  a  poet  and  scholar 
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of  no  mean  attainments,  and  a  man  of  hand- 
some features  and  genial  character,  was  ordained 
as  minister. 

A  Fbee  Church  Charge. 

In  1852  the  majority  of  the  Original  Secession 
Church  united  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land— on  tho  basis  of  th0  adherence  by  both 
Churches  to  the  principles,  both  of  Spiritual 
Independence  and  of  the  National  Recognition* 
of  Religion — and  the  minister  and  congregation 
of  Clola,  with  a  few  exceptions,  concurred,  the 
congregation  now  becoming  a  charge  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1863  the  old  church  was  replaced  by  the 
present  edifice,  "  for  which,"  says  Mr  Thomas 
Robertson  in  his  address  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing on  17th  March,  1864,  "  as  a  congregation  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  the  generosity  and  dili- 
gence of  our  worthy  proprietor."  The  necessary 
funds  were  collected  by  Mr  William  Ferguson 
of  Kinmundy,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in 
1862,  and  who  in  a  note  prefixed  to  Mr  Robert- 
son's sketch  of  the  history  of  the  church  of 
Clola  6aid — "  The  rebuilding  of  the  church  has 
been  completed  from  the  plans  of  Messrs  Camp- 
bell Douglas  and  James  Stevenson,  of  Glasgow, 
at  a  cost  of  £1500— largely  contributed  by  the 
congregation,  and  to  some  extent  by  friends  in 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  in  England. 
Many  of  these  contributions  have  been  given 
by  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  Church  of  England,  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  denominations, 
and  this  circumstance  is  mentioned  with  much 
gratification  as  showing  the  general  estimation 
in  which  the  congregation  of  Clola  and  indivi- 
duals connected  with  it  are  held." 

Subscribers  to  New  Edifice. 

Tho  principal  subscribers  (giving  sums  over 
£25)  were — William  Ferguson  of  Kinmundy, 
£100  and  £13  and  £140,  being  half  tho  deficit 
on  completion ;  Thomas  Ferguson,  £50 ;  R.  C. 
Williamson,  Edinburgh,  £50:  J.  R.  Morrison, 
London,  £50;  John  Ferguson  Coynach,  £25; 
John  Davidson  Mill  of  Clola, ' £30  and  £45  to 
deficit;  James  Keith,  Newton  of  Kinmundy, 
£10  and  £25  to  deficit.  Members  of  Mr 
M'Orie's  family  subscribed  £36,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  among  local  neighbour;?, 
not  members  werc  'Mr  and  Mrs  Russell  of 
Aden,  tho  Rev.  James  Fcter,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Old  Deer,  Rev.  William  Burgess, 
minister  of  the  quoad  sacra  parish  of  Ardallie  ; 
Captain  Dingwall  Fordyce  of  Rrucklay,  Dr 
Cooper,  Old  Deer,  Mr  Alexander  Bruce.  Mill- 
hill:  and  Mr  Charles  Penny,  Shannas. 

The  list  of  general  subscribers  is  an  interest- 
ing one,  including  many  in  London.,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester,  is  well  as  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  The  following  may  bo  noteel—  H.  M. 
Matheson,  London;  James  C.  Matheson,  Lon- 
don; Robert  Benson,  London:  Dr  J.  11.  Clad 
stone  London;  Alexander  Gillespie.  London; 
David  Jardine,  Liverpool;  R.  A.  Macfio, 
Liverpool;     Thomas     Matheson,  Liverpool; 


Robert  Barbour,  Manchester;  George  T.  Bar- 
bour, Edinburgh  ;  Ool.  Davidson  Edinburgh  ; 
Patrick  Dalmahoy,  Edinburgh  ;  The  Hon.  Lord 
Cowan,  Edinburgh;  Sheriff  Jameson,  Edin- 
burgh; Rev.  Charles  Brown,  Edinburgh; 
Major-General  Anderson.  Edinburgh;  Dr  B. 
Belh  Edinburgh;  Andrew  Williamson,  Edin- 
burgh; Miss  Williamson,  Birkenhead;  John 
Williamson,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Williamson,  Glas- 
gow; M.Connal,  Glasgow;  Ronert  Ilaldano  of 
Cloanden ;  Captain  Shepherd  of  Kirkville; 
Charles  A.  Barclay,  Aberdour ;  James  Alex. 
Campbell  yr.  of  Straoathro  ;  Charles  Chalmers 
of  Monkshill;  Miss  Ferguson,  Ed  in  burgh ; 
James  Ferguson,  Kinmundy;  Mr  Iveraeh, 
Orkney.  The  subscriptions  of  the  congregation 
vvere  general  ami  generous,  and  there  were 
tew  among  thorn,  if  any,  who  had  not  a  stone 
in  the  building. 

Union  and  its  Sequel. 

In  1900  a  union  was  carried  out  between  the 
old  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  tho  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  No  difference  occurred 
in  the  congregation  of  Clola,  and  when  the 
lav/  suit  between  the  protesting  remnant  of  the 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Free  Church  re- 
sulted in  u  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  in  favour  of  the  former  it  was  fortunate 
in  being  unaffected,  its  property  being  held 
upon  tho  ancient  titles.  When  by  the  good 
offices  of  Mr  Arthur  Balfour  and  Lord  Dun- 
odin,  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  for  Soot- 
land  in  a  lory  Government  and  the  direct  in- 
tervention of  the  civil  power,  strict  justice  was 
tempered  with  equity,  the  large  uniting  ma- 
jority were  rescued  from  the  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  thorn  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Union  was  carried  out,  ami  tho  property  of 
th*  old  Free  Church  was  impounded  and  re- 
distributed by  the  State  ibetweon  the  remanent 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Free  Church,  no 
action  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  Clola.  The 
Commissioners  under  the  Churches  (Scotland) 
Act  ,  1905,  after  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was 
unnecessary,  hoAvever,  ob  majorem  ccutelam, 
allocated  the  property  and  rights  of  the  con- 
gregation as  between  the  United  Free  Church 
and  the  Free  Church  to  the  former,  but  did 
so  by  a  special  order  referring  specifically  to 
the  congregational  titles  and  carefully  safe- 
guarding tho  rights  of  the  congregation. 

Some  years  ago  the  church  was  provided  with 
an  or  'an  by  the  generosity  of  Miss  Sutherland, 
daughter  of  the  minister,  and  of  Mr  Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  general  donor  of  organs  and 
libraries,  and  in  1909  ft  was  further  improved 
by  the  insertion  of  a  coloured  glass  memorial 
window  above  the  pulpit  in  memory  of  Mr 
William  Fore-uson  of  Kinmundy.  who  had  died 
in  1904.  which  was  erected  partly  by  the  con- 
gregation, and  partly  by  his  own  family. 

Interesting  Jubilee. 

In  1914  the  congregation  completes  50  years 
of  worship  in  the  existing  church,  following  upon 
80  in  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  14  in  tho 
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original  humble  building.  They  have  been  held 
now  under  six  proprietors  in  direct  succession, 
several— if  not  all — of  whom  have  been  elders 
of  the  church,  and  the  pulpit  has  been  occupied 
by  four  ministers,  all  of  whom  have  enjoyed 
the  respect  and  affection  of  their  people.  For- 
tunate in  its  locality,  at  eome  distance  from  the 
other  churches  in  the  parish.  Clola  hais  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  h  'If  .shed  the  light  of 
Divine  Truth  in  a  quiet  rural  district.  For  long 
regarded  with  attachment  and  reverence  as 
the  centre  and  mother  seeeder  church  of  Buchan. 
it,  has,  while  now  a  unit  in  a  larger  Christian 
Church  a  special  and  unique  history  of  its 
own.  May  it  yet  be  privileged  to  bear  its  part 
in  a  greater  and  more  comprehensive  union, 
which  shall  again  bring  together  all  branches  of 
the  ancient  Kirk  of  .Scotland. 


Queries. 


1.C99.  George  Simpson  of  Hazlehead. -  • 
What  profession  or  trade  did  Simpson  follow 
prior  to  purchasing  the  property  of  Hazlehoad? 

A.  B. 


1100.  GiLDEiiOT  the  Fkeebooter.— Where 
could  I  find  particulars  of  the  escapades  and 
trial  of  this  freebooter? 

R.  Smith. 

1101.  Proclamation  of  Marriage.— Is  it 
legal  to  have  a  marriage  proclaimed  in  a  quoad 
civilia  parish  although  the  contracting  parties^ 
are  resident  in  a  quoad  sacra  parish  disjoined 
from  the  former? 

Y. 


Hnswers. 


1091.  Whiskey. — A  whiskey  was  a  kind  of 
gig,  fitted,  I  think — but  am  rather  uncertain— 
with  a  sort  of  movable  hood. 

R.  T.  M. 

1097.  Laymen  in  the  Pulpit. --Although 
probably  a  palish  minister  would  not  be  pro- 
ceeded against  for  allowing  a  layman  to  con- 
duct the  ordinary  service,  still  the  rules  of  the 
Church  would  be  infringed.  To  my  certain 
knowledge,  a  Garioch  minister  caused  dire 
offence  to  the  late  Earl  of  Kintorc  by  refusing 
to  let  him  preach.  The  Earl  overcame  the 
difficulty  by  getting  the  use  of  the  parish  Freo 
Church  pulpit. 

II. 
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At).  322.— June  26,  1914. 


The  Building  of  CastlehiSI  Barracks. 

Mr  J.  M.  Bulloch  is  a  trifle  too  severe  on  our 
local  historians  (No.  318— May  29),  ami  is  mis* 
taken  when  he  says  that  no  local  history  gives 
much  detail  of  the  Castlehill  Barracks.  We 
may  differ  perhaips  in  our  interpretation  of 
"much  detail,"  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  about  this  build- 
ing than  appears  in  Thorn's  "  History  al 
Aberdeen,"  1811,  (Vol.  II.,  128)  — 

The  barracks  are  erected  on  the  castlehill. 
The  building  commenced  in  1794,  and  was 
finished  in  1796,  and  the  expense  of  erection 
and  fitting  up  amounted  to  about  £16,000. 
They  are  calculated  to  contain  46  soldiers' 
rooms,  exclusive  of  the  officers'  apartments, 
and  rated  to  hold  542  men.  An  hospital  .vas 
built  in  the  year  1799  which  cost  about  £2000. 
Captain  Fullerton  is  barrack-master,  and  the 
salary  attached  to  his  oflieo  ie  about  equal  to 
a  captain's  pay  in  the  army,  besides  coal, 
candle,  and  stationery.  Several  of  die 
soldiers'  apartments  arc  used  as  store  rooms, 
and  the  lower  flat  is  occupied  with  a  mess- 
room,  cellars,  etc. 

Other  details  are  furnished  in  Wilson's 
"  Historical  Account  of  Aberdeen,"  1822 
(P-  65)- 

The  Aberdeen  barrack  is  situated  on  the 
Castlehill.  The  principal  p  u  t  of  the  build- 
ing is  192  feet  long  and  46  feet  broad.  The 
wings  are  66  feet  by  46  feet.  There  are  three 
floors  and  a  sunk  story.  The  building  is  fitted 
out  to  accommodate  600  men;  although,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  mode  of  military  ac<om- 
modation,  it  is  capable  of  containing  double 
thin  number.  There  is  an  excellent  hospital 
utUichod  to  it,  situated  on  an  adjoining  hill- 
The  expense  of  erecting  and  fitting  up  the 
barrack  amounted  to  about  £16,000.  The 
hospital  cost  about  £2000. 

In  ancient  times  there  stood  within  the 
ramparts  of  the  Castle  hill  a  building  which 
was  denominated  St  Ninian's  Chapel.  Sub- 
eequent  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the 
chapel  was  appropriated  to  various  purposes 
of  a  secular  nature.  It  remained  entire  until 
the  year  1794,  when  the  magistrates  and  town 
council  gratuitously  presented  to  govern- 
ment the  whole  area  of  ground  comprehended 
by  the  ramparts,  together  with  the  chapel, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  barrack  estab- 
lishment. The  building  commenced  in  the 
same  year,  and  was  finished  in  1796.  The 
hospital  was  built  in  1799. 

As  Joseph  Robertson's  "  Book  of  Bon- 
Accord  "  was  not  published  till  1839,  it  is  per- 
missible to  suggest,   without  casting  any  re- 


flection on  his  procedure,  that  he  simply  "  con- 
vey ed "  the  information  about  the  cost  of  the 
structure  which  he  found  in  the  two  works 
just  quoted. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  barracks  was  hid 
on  24th  June,  1794,  by  the  Marquis  of  lluntly, 
aftei wards  fifth  and  last  Duke  of  Gordon,  whose 
statue  stands  in  the  Castlegate-  The  ceremony 
is  described  at  length  in  the  '  Aberdeen 
Journal"  of  Monday,  30th  dune,  a  portion  of 
which  was  quoted  in  the  article  on  "  Flic 
Castlehill,  1850,"  in  the  series  of  papers  on 
''Aberdeen  in  Byegono  Days,"  which  appeared 
in  the  "Aberdeen  Weekly  Journal"  of  4fh 
March,  1908.    An  extract  may  be  reproduced- - 

On  this  occasion  there  was  the  greatest 
concourse  of  people  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  this  city;  wherever  the  procession  passed, 
all  the  windows,  balconies,  and  streets  were 
crowded.  But  notwithstanding  the  vast 
multitude,  and  the  hazardous  situation  on  the 
Castle  Hill  and  the  tops  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  to  which  many  were  led  by  their 
curiosity,  the  whole  concluded  without  the 
smallest  accident  happening  to  any  person. 
During  the  procession,  and  after  the  ceve- 
mony/\he  field  pieces  on  the  Castle  Hill  were 
find,  and  every  vtssel  in  the  harbour  d'.S- 
played  her  colours. 


Hadcio  Estate,  Banffshire. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Scottish  Land  Court,  held 
in  Banff  on  27th  May,  interesting  particulars 
regarding  this  estate  were  furnished  by  George 
Alexander  Wilson,  assistant  to  Alexander 
Morison  and  Co.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh.  At-  on" 
time  it  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Sean  eld, 
and  was  known  by  the  title  of  Tilly  far.  Ulti- 
mately the  lands  were  joined  to  those  of 
Crombic. 

Iladdo  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  Captain  (Jeorge  Morison,  who  died  l«t 
April,  1777.  It  afterwards  was  owned  by  a 
branch  of  the  Forbeses,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Duffs.  Later  Mr  John  Forlbes,  who  had 
acquired  means  as  a  railway  contractor,  bought 
the  estate. 

The  Old  Scots  Militia. 

It  is  sometimes  saitj  that  the  Scots  Militia 
Act  of  1797  (37  Geo.  III.,  Cap.  103)  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Militia  system  into  Scot- 
land. But  Scotland  had  had  Militia  before 
that,  the  most  succinct  account  of  it  being  that 
given  by  Mr  Andrew  Ross  in  Lady  Tullibar- 
dine's  admirably  edited  "  Military  History  of 
Perthshire"  (i.,  103—127).  On  September  23, 
1663,  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Militia,  of  20.000  Foot 
and  2000  Horse,  and  in  1678  this  was  reduced 
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to  5000  Foot  and  500  Horse.  An  account  of 
the  latter  measure  is  contained  in  a  four-page 
broadside  published  in  1680,  entitled  "  Method 
of  Turning  the  Militia  of  Scotland  into  a 
Standing  Army,  as  it  is  ordered  by  His 
Majesty's  Privy  Council."  It  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statements:  — 

'•  And  whereas  His  Majesty  by  a  letter  under 
His  Roy  a]  Hand  directed  to  His  Council  of  the 
date  of 'the  26  of  October,  1678  "-Mr  Ross  says 
the  scheme  was  "promulgated"  on  "the  16th 
of  December,  1678  "—"  thought  fit  for  this  ser- 
vice and  the  present  Exigent  [sic]  of  Affairs  to 
appoint  50CC  Foot  and  500  Horsc  of  the  20,000 
Foot  and  2000  Horse  [as  raised  by  the  Act  of 
1663]  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  several  Shires  and 
Buighs  of  this  Kingdom,  being  a  fourth  ^art  of 
the  whole,  not  including  the  Militia  Regiment 
of  the  good  Town  of  Edinburgh  as  any  part  ol 
this  number.  And  did  appoint  these  Foot  to 
be  divided  into  five  Regiments,  and  the 
Horse  into  five  Troops,  and1  each  Regiment 
consisting  of  ten  Companies,  to  be  commanded 
by  a  Major,  and  each  Company  to  have  a 
Lieutenant,  Ensign,  and  two  Serjeants;  each 
Troop  of,  Horse  to  have  a  Lieutenant  and  four 
Corporals ;  and  to  whom,  for  their  encourage- 
ment, His  Majesty  hath  appointed  competent 
yearly  Salaries.  And  to  the  end  His  Majestic:] 
Royal  Resolution  might  not  be  mistaken, 
thought  fit  to  declare  that  thereby  He  did  not 
intend  to  put  the  Country  to  any  greater 
Charge  than  what  they  stand  already  obliged 
by  Acts  of  Parliament  yearly.  And  by  this  His 
intention  does  not  resolve  to  lay  aside  the 
yearly  Rendezvous  of  the  rest  of  the  Militia  of 
this  Kingdom,  Horse  and  Foot,  as  formerly. 
In  Obedience,  and  Conform  to  which  Letter 
and  His  Majesties  other  Letters  direct  to  His 
Privy  Council  have  Ordained  and  Ordain  5000 
Foot,  and  500  Horse,  of  the  number  of  these 
20.000  Foot,  and  2000  Horse  of  the  Militia, 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  several  Shires  and  Burghs  of  this 
Kingdom  being  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole,  not 
including  the  Militia  of  the  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh, according  to  the  Rule  of  Proportion, 
and  hath  made  a  particular  division  thereof, 
and  given  instructions  to  the  Commissioners  o' 
the  Militia  in  manner  aforementioned ;  All 
which  is  Ratified  and  Approven  by  Hi- 
Majesty." 

There  then  foUows  a  list  of  18  instructions  to 
the  Commissioners,  which  include  a  Rendezvous 
of  those  tested  in  each  shire  every  two  months 
to  last  eight  days.  This  was  to  be  paid  for  "  at 
the  rate  of  Six  shillings  Scots  a  day  for  ilk 
Footman,  and  Eighteen  shillings  Scots  for  each 
Horseman." 

The  following  are  among  the  instructions : 

8 — "  You  are  to  take  oaro  that  both  Horse- 
men and  Footmen  be  sufficiently  eloathed, 
fitted  with  all  kinds  of  furniture  neecssar  for 
the  service;  and  that  the  Arms  for  the  Foot 
be  two  parts  Musquets,  and  one  part  Pikes ; 
and  the  Horsemen  to  be  armed  ivith  a  sufficient 
Sword,  and  llul.ster  Pistols." 


9—  ''  Each  Leader  of  Horse  is  to  furnish  and 
uphold  a  sufficient  Horse  with  his  Furniture, 
for  the  space  of  Seven  Years  from  their  first 
Muster;  and  at  the  expiring  of  the  Seven 
Years,  He  and  these  of  thc  Fraction  with  him 
are  to  contribute  for  another  Horse,  not  under 
the  value  of  ten  pound's  Sterling,  and  fifty- 
eight  inches  high,  .and  that  a  Horse  be  pro- 
vided accordingly,  and  so  forth  at  the  expiring 
of  each  seven  years  successive." 

10—  "You  are  to  be  careful  that  the  persons 
to  be  tested  for  the  Militia,  Horse  or  Foot, 
shall  be  able  bodies  of  Men,  fit  for  the  service; 
and  that  they  shall  be  such  as  the  Muster- 
master  shall  approve  of,  and  who  shall  take  the 
Military  Oaths  appointed  by  Act  of  Council, 
each  Rendezvous  day,  and  such  Oaths  as  are 
contained  in  the  Articles  of  War." 

11—  "The  Heretors  of  your  Shire  are  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  £48  Scots  to  the  Trumpeter, 
with  the  other  Shires  who  are  joyned  with 
them  in  constituting  the  Troop:  As  also,  your 
Sthire  is  to  pay  twelve  pound  Scots  to  every 
Drummer  who  serves  in  the  Companies  within 
your  Shire,  conform  to  the  Art  of  Parliament.'' 

There  are  six  additional  instructions  for  che 
Militia,  dated  Edinburgh,  July  8,  1680. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


Old  Scottish  "  Sang  Schules." 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  social  life  of  old 
Scotland  were  the  "  sang  schules  "  established 
for  the  teaching  of  music  among  the  people. 
These  "sang  schules"  originated  at  a  very 
early  period,  indeed  some  of  them  were 
instituted  in  thc  13th  century.  Almost  every 
cathedral  city  in  Scotland  had  one  as  well  as 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  such  as  Ayr,  Dum- 
barton, Lanark,  and  Cupar.  There  was  one  as 
far  north  as  Orkney  even,  Bishop  Ross  found- 
ing and  endowing  it  there.  Before  the  Refor- 
mation the  teaching  in  these  schools  was  chiefly 
confined  to  "  musick,  meaners,  and  vcrtu,"  but 
at  a  later  date  the  curriculum  was  extended 
to  embrace  the  "'  three  R'e."  Music,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  at  first  its  study  was  confined  to 
cathedral  singers  only.  Latterly  laymen  were 
admitted  to  them.  Thc  masters  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  were  occasionally  selected 
from  the  clergy.  The  appointment  led  at  times 
to  higher  preferment.  Time  William  Hay, 
master  of  the  Old  Aberdeen  school,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Moray,  and  John  Leslie,  Bishop  or 
Ross.,  was  also  at  one  period  a  teacher  in  che 
Aberdeen  school. 

The  old  Scottish  Parliament  evidently  paid 
great  attention  in  these  "sang  schules"  and  -n 
th)  study  of  music.  In  1574  a  statute  vvas 
passed     "instructing    provosts,     bailies,  and 
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counsale  to  sett  up  ano  sang  schule  fur  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  in  the  art  of  musick  and  sink- 
ing quhilk  is  almaist  dooaj'it  and  sail  decay 
without  tymeous  remeid  be  providit."  The 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  "  scliules  "  seem  to 
have  been  unsuccessful,  and  from  a  minute  of 
the  Town  Council  of  the  latter  city  we  'earn 
that  it  collapsed  in  1588.  "  The  seuill  sometime 
callit  the  sang  seuill  being  sold  to  defray  ex- 
penses incidental  to  a  heavy  visitation  of  the 
plague.'" 

So  fur  ae  can  be  gathered  the  Aberdeen 
"sang  schiule "  appears  to  have  been  by  far 
the  most  famous  of  our  Scottish  schools — so 
miK'h  so  indeed  that  it  even  attracted  teacher > 
of  music  of  continental  fame.  ft 
was  situated  near  the  Churchyard  wall  in  Rack 
Wynd,  and  was  sold  in  1758.  It  was 
in  existence  as  early  as  1320,  and  botl) 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  taught,  ac- 
cording to  Forbes's  scarce  work:  "  Cantus 
Songs,  and  Fancies,  both  apt  for  voieee  and 
viols,  as  is  taught  in  music  school  of  Aber- 
deen." (1662.)  About  this  period,  Mace  in 
"  Musiok's  Monument"  directed  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  south  of  the  Tweed  to  the 
sang  excludes  of  Scotland  as  an  institution  well 
worthy  of  imitation. 

The  Burgh  Records  of  Aberdeen  contain  some 
curious  and  amusing  references  to  the  sang 
schules.  Thus,  under  date  of  October  7,  1496, 
a  contract  was  entered  into  between  the  Town 
Council  of  Aberdeen  and  Robert  Huchosone, 
sangster,  who  obliges  himself  by  faith  of  his 
body  all  the  days  of  his  life  to  remain  with  the 
community  of  the  Burgh  upholding  matins, 
psalms,  hymns,  etc.  ;  the  Council  also  giving 
him  the  mastership  of  the  sang  schule. 

"4  Oct.,  1577.  The  said  day  the  counsell 
grantit  the  soume  of  four  pound  is  to  supply  of 
James  Symsoune,  doctour  of  their  sang  seuill, 
to  help  to  buy  him  cloythis." 

"  23  Nov.,  1597.  The  maister  of  the  sang 
seuill  sail  serve  bayth  the  kirkis  in  uptacking 
of  the  psalme." 

"  1594.  Item  to  the  maister  of  the  sang 
seuill,  viiij." 

At  a  later  period  the  scholars  seem  to  have 
been  a  little  obstreperous,  for,  under  date  of 
1609,  there  is  this  entry:  "The  bairnis  and 
scholaris  of  the  sang  schoolis  are  orderit  to  find 
caution  for  their  good  behaviour." 

From  the  Ayr  Records  wo  have  this  entry: 
"  1627.  Item  to  the  mr.  of  music  sehule  for 
teaching  of  the.  music  scale  and  tacking  up  the 
psalmes  in  the  Kirk,  x  bolls  victual  and  viiij. 
of  silver. 

And  here  is  one  relating  to  the  Dundee 
school:  "Dundee,  1602.  Item  to  the  mauster 
of  the  sang  schule,  lxxv.  lbs." 

By  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  sang 
school  had  disappeared  from  the  national  life, 
nor  has  it  ever  been  revived.  An  attempt  was 
made  during  the  last  century,  but  failed. 

W.  G. 


The  Cay  Cordons. 

(Dahgai,  Oct.  20tii,  1897.) 

Who's  for  the  Gathering,  who's  for  the  Fair": 

(Gay  goes  the  Gordon  to  a  fight) 
The  bravest  of  the  brave  are  at  deadlock  there, 

(Highlanders!  mai'ch !  by  the  right!) 
There  are  bullets  by  the  hundred  buzzing  in 
the  air. 

There  are  bonny  Lads  lying    on     the  hillside 
bare  ; 

Rut  the  Gordons  know  what  the  Gordons  dare 
When  they  hear  the  piper*  playing! 

The  happiest  English  heart  to-day 

(Gay  goes  the  Gordon  to  a  fight) 
Is  the  heart  of  the  Colonel,  hide  it  as  he  may 

(Steady  there!  steady  on  the  right!) 
lie  sees  his  work  and  he  sees  the  Way, 
lie  knows  his  tim0  and  the  word  to  say, 
And  he's  thinking  of  the  tune  that  the  Gordon, 
play 

When  he  sets  the  pipers  playing! 

Rising,  roaring,  rushing  like  the  tide 

(Gay  goes  the  Gordon  to  a  fight) 
They're  up  through  the  fire-zone    not  to  be 
denied  ; 

(Bayonets!  and  charge;  by  the  right!) 
I  hn  ty  bullets  straight  whore  the  rest  went  wide 
And  thirty  lads  are  lying  on  the  bare  hillside- 
But  they  passed  in  the  hour  of  the  Gordon'* 
pride, 

To  the  skir]  of  the  pipers'  playing. 

m       (cat  ■   i     ,      Henry  Newbolt. 
— (I  rom     Admirals  All.") 

The  China  Clippers. 

The  "Times  Literary  Supplement  "  of  May 
14,  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  "The  China 
Clippers,  '  by  Basil  Lubbock  (Glasgow:  James 
Brown  and  Son),  said:  — 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  gold  rush 
to  'Frisco  and  the  clean  tea  trade  of  the  fifties 
and  sixties  that  fascination  at  the  brilliant 
qualities  and  achievements  of  the  clipper  over- 
comes disgust  at  the  iniquities  associated  with 
the  name.  Then  indeed  the  vstory  becomes  en- 
thralling. At  first  the  Americans  were 
supreme,  their  designers— Hall,  Webb,  and  the 
famous  Donald  JVlackay— 'turning  out  flyer 
after  flyer— Staghound,  Flying  Cloud, .  Sword- 
fish,  and  many  another  marvel— until  one  day 
a  bombshell  burst  in  the  shipping  world  of 
London  itself.  Oriental,  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  only  %  days  out  from  Ilong-kon.^, 
hauled  into  the  West  India  Docks  with  a  cargo 
of  tea  for  England. _  This  audacious  challenge 
roused  the  bulldog  in  our  builders.  In  a  few 
years  the  Americans  were  beaten  out  of  the 
field,  the  competition  lay  between  Aberdeen 
and  tin*  Clyde,  and  under  the  genius  of  Steele, 
Hall,   and  Connel   the  loveliest     and  swiftest 
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sailing  ships  that  ever  floated  were  pressed  one 
after  another  into  the  China  trade.  In  the  late 
sixties  the  fleet  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory, 
with  Ariel,  Taeping,  Fiery  Cross,  Sir  Lancelot, 
Norman  Court,  and  other  beauties,  down  to 
those  last  two  mighty  rivals,  Thermopylae  and 
Cutty  Sark.  The  annual  race  with  the  new 
crop  evoked  intense  excitement,  marvellous 
records  of  speed  and  wonderful  feats  of  sea- 
manship. Half  round  the  globe,  from  Faochow 
fcj  the  Forelands,  through  storm  and  shine, 
burning  heat  and  bitter  cold,  the  great 
thoroughbreds  would  race  neck  and  neck.  In 
the  memorable  year  1866  Ariel  and  Taeping, 
surging  up  Channel  at  14  knots,  made  Dunge- 
ness  in  a  dead  heat  after  a  three  months' 
'voyage,  and  docked  in  London  within  twenty 
minutes  of  one  another.  An  hour  later  Serica 
was  warping  in. 

Ichabotl !  The  brilliant  story  came  to  an 
end  in  the  seventies.  Dispersed  into  many 
minor  trades  and  under  many  minor  flags,  one 
by  one  through  the  eighties  and  nineties  the 
famous  clippers,  by  wreck  or  rot  or  the  shin- 
breaker's  axe,  perished  in  an  obscurity  which 
Mr  Lubbock,  in  his  labour  of  love,  has  fathomed 
to  the  uttermost.  One  alone,  but  the  greatest 
of  all,  Cutty  Sardc,  is  known  to  be  still  afloat, 
under  the  Portuguese  Hag  and  the  name  Fer- 
rcira.  She  holds  now  and  for  all  time  the 
railing  ship's  record  for  a  24  hours'  run — 363 
knots.    And  for  her  too. 

A  far  bell  is  ringing  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
And  a  phantom  voice  is  singing  of  the  great 
days  done. 

"  SeSah." 

Stainer's  "The  Music  of  the  Bible"  is 
familiar  to  all  musicians  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  in  a  new  edition  published  by 
Mcssirs  Novel lo  and  Co.,  the  Rev.  F.  VV.  Galpin 
has  added  some  valuable  notes  and  illustrations, 
and  has  brought  tho  text,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
into  line  with  recent  discoveries  by  archaeolo- 
gists. A  note  on  the  laminar  wur»i  .-c.aa 
has  given  me  a  text.  "  Selah,"  which  occurs 
three  times  in  the  Book  ol  Uabajiiuik  an. I 
seventy-one  times  in  tae  J'.-^alni^,  nas  i  een  in- 
terpreted, Ur  Stabler  tells  us,  in  many  ways 
— as  a  pause,  as  a  repetition  Hike  da  capo),  as 
the  end  of  a  strophe,  as  a  nlaying  with  full 
power  (fortissimo),  as  a  bonding  oi  the  boils , 
an  obeisance,  and  as  a  short  recurring 
symphony  (a  ritornello).  Of  these  interpreta- 
tions the  last  has  been  most  generally  accepted. 
The  Rev.  K.  Capel  Cure,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject,  is  freely  quoted 
by  Mr  Galpin.  I  am  not  sufficiently  expert  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  his  con-clueionis,  but  they 
are  reasonable  enough,  and  they  seem  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  ancient  performance 
of  the  Psalms.  Looking  at  such  passages  as 
Psalim  lv.,  versos  7,  19,  Mr  Cure  sees  that  Selah 
cannot  halve  lean  used  as  an  orchestral  inter- 
lude, where  it  would  break  in  upon- incomplete 


similes  and  unfinished  sentences  and  reduce 
both  to  confusion.  So  he  argues  an  illustration 
in  sound. 

In  the  Selah  at  verse  7  he  imagines  an  imita- 
tion of  a  storm  by  clapping  hands  and  beating 
feet,  with  harp  arpeggios  to  suggest  the  flight 
of  the  frightened  dove  towards  the  wilderness. 
We  have  here  something  like  a  simple  form  of 
programme- music.  Mr  Cure  even  talks  :n 
"  motives  "  as  if  Israel  had  anticipated  Wagner. 
The  Flight  and  the  Storm  motives  have  already 
been  described.  The  Death  motives  were,  it 
is  supposed,  given  out  on  reed  pipes,  and  the 
Sacrifice  and  War  motives  on  different  kinds  of 
trumpets.  Here  is  another  application  of  Mr 
Cure's  theories:— "  It  is  known  that  the  sound 
of  trumpets  aci  ompaniod  the  ritual  of  tho 
altar,  a 'blare  of  silver  trumpets  blowing,  as 
it  were,  the  sacrificial  smoke  hcaivenwards ; 
once  tho  victim  was  consumed  the  offertory 
music  was  silent.  Here,  then,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  tho  difficult  words,  '  God  is  gone  up 
with  a  shout  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet'  (Vs.  xlvii.,  5».  The  Selah  preceding 
this  verse  was  the  sacrificial  interlude  of 
trumpets  augmented  with  loud  hallelujahs, 
which  die  away  as  the  smoke  grows  thinner, 
until  over  the  dving  embers  of  the  sacrifice, 
the  Lovites  come  in  again  to  say  that  Jehovah, 
who  had  seemed  to  them  to  stoop  from  hicrhost 
heaven  to  receive  the  gift,  had  returned  once 
moro  to  His  loftv  throne."— "  R.  T.,  '  in 
"  Glasgow  Herald,"  May  16. 

The  Ice  Age  in  Britain. 

Among  the  physical  phenomena  which  materi- 
ally helped  to  mould  Britain  into  its  present 
shape  was  the  incoming  of  the  great  Ice  Age. 
This  singular  episode  in  the  world's  history 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  pleistocene 
period,  but  not  'as  one  continuous  span  of 
advance  and  retre.it  of  its  accompanying  load 
of  ice,  but  rather  as  a  series  of  ice  ages  alter- 
nating witli  warm  intervals  of  long  duration. 
At  the  time  of  maximum  gl  aci  at  ion  the  larger 
iportion  of  Britain  was  covered  with  a  vast 
"  met-  de  glace,"  causing  the  environment  to 
be  in  a  state  of  general  instability.  The  effect 
of  moving  masses  of  ice  over  the  low-lying  lands 
was  to  smooth  their  surface,  here  polishing^  and 
stiiating  protruding  rocks,  there  equalising 
irregularities  by  filling  up  the  hollows  with  the 
disintegrated  materials.  The  gradual  change 
froim  a,  tropical  climate  to  one  of  Arctic  severity, 
with  inter-glacial  warm  intervals,  led  to  the 
incoming  into  Central  and  Western  Europe  of 
different  faunas,  at  one  time  hailing  from  sub- 
tropical and  at  another  from  sub-arctic  regions. 
Here,  for  a  time,  these  immigrants  found  a 
congenial  home,  but  ultimately  most  of  them 
succumbed  to  the  extreme  change  of  climate 
which  subsequently  ensued,  and  the  consequent 
severe  struggle  for  existence  to  which  they  were 
subjected. 
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To  correlate  the  successive  land-areas  of  the 
plcistocono  period  with  the  contemporary  works 
of  man  is  a  somewhat  speculative  undertaking 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  the  most 
feasible  hypothesis  is  that  which  makes  man's 
earliest  appearance  in  Britain  contemporary 
with  the  inter-glacial  warm  period  winch  im- 
mediately followed  that  of  maximum  glaciation. 
As  soon  as  the  increasing  ico  passed  its 
meridian,  and  the  environment  responded 
to  a  warmer  temperature,  torrential 
rivers,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  began 
the  work  of  excavating  the  river  valleys  and 
clearing  away  the  latoeumulated  deposits  caused 
by  the  previous  state  of  submergence.  Con- 
current with  thc.^o  changes  a  process  of  eleva- 
tion of  the  kind  set  in  and  continued  until 
a  large  portion  of  Western  Europe  stood  so 
high  as  to  convert  the  present  beds  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  and  the  North 
Sea  into  dry  land.  The  Thames  and  all  the 
rivers  of  the  east  coast  united  with  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe  to  form  what  must  have  been  a 
noble  river  flowing  northwards  and  ultimately 
debouching  into  the  sea  not  far  from  the 
Faroe  Islands.  The  Seine  and  the  Somme 
formed  a  junction  in  the  English  Channel,  and, 
after  gathering  the  surplus  waters  of  the  south 
of  England  and  the  north  of  France,  continued 
their  course  as  a  fair-sized  river  to  the  Atlantic, 
some  100  miles  farther  west.  The  Severn  re- 
ceived some  stream^  from  the  basin  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  the  lowest  portion  of  which  wa!s 
then  occupied  by  a  chain  of  fresh-water  Lakes, 
and  then  followed  a  similar  course  to  the  At- 
lantic. Thus  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  Jersey,  and  other  islands  formed  part 
of  the  inland  uplands  of  a  European  continent. 

While  these  far-reaching  changes  were  in 
progress  under  a  climate  becoming"  more  and 
more  ameliorated,  these  richly  wooded  and 
well-watered  plains  (now  mostly  submerged) 
became  attractive  feed ing-g round  for  large 
herds  of  grazing  animals,  followed  of  course 
by  bears,  lions,  and  hyenas,  whoso  natural  prey 
rhev  were.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  during 
the  stage  of  maximum  geniality  that  so  many 
sub-tropical  animals,  such  as  the  two  earlier 
elephants,  the  hippopotamus,  the  "  Rhin- 
oceros merckii,"  sabre-toothed  tiger  ("  Machair- 
odus "),  cave-bear,  cave-lion,  etc.,  found  their 
way  into  Britain.  But  these  animals  were 
ultimately  caught  as  in  a  trap  by  a  subse- 
quent recrudescence  of  a  cold  period,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  most  of  tficm  be- 
came extinct,  and  left  their  carcases  on  the 
battlefield,  as  evidence  of  their  former  exist- 
ence in  these  regions.  It  is  also  during  tin's 
inter-glacial  period  that  we  first  meet  with  evi- 
dence that  palaeolithic  mm  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Britain. 

Theise  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  that  dur- 
ing the  Pleistocene  Age  the  geography  of  West- 
ern Europe  was  very  different  from  what  it 
is  now.  Since  the  appearance  of  man  on  tho 
scene,  at  least  one  Ice  Age  has  occurred,  but 
the  ice-fields  which  isuccompanied  it  did  not 
spread  so  far  out  on  tho  lower  grounds,  prob- 


ably in  consequence  of  a  drier  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  con- 
temporary with  the  recrudescence  of  the  ice 
there  was  again  a  subsidence  of  the  kind. 
Whether  ice  pressure  and  land  submergence 
have  any  causal  connection,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  the  affirmative  is  the  more  feasible 
answer. — "  Prehistoric  Britain,"  by  Robert 
Munro. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 

Ande.  of  depureements  beginning  the  first  of 
May  1711. 

4.— Given  my  v/ifo  _  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth,  12  libs.;  and  for  a  rubber  for 
cleineing  the  flcure,  and  a  wearc  bmsh  for 
cleineing  bottels,  15  shil  £12  15  0 

9  —  Payt  John  Smith's  wife  ane  lib.  11  shil.  8d, 
with  tuo  bolls  and  a  half  draff  she  got  since 
Candilmis  last,  makes  out  2{2  libs,  for  her  sett 
milk  from  thenow  to  the  [last]  May...£l  11  8 

14.  — For  a  dissen  ipaynt  bottels,  2  libs.  14  shil.  ; 
payt  for  a  bougress  to  my  wife,  1  one  fifth 

hbs  £3  18  0 

17.— For  four  bolls  of  lyme,  4  libs.  16  shil. ;  for 
sand,     riddling,     and     carriage     of     it,  1 

lib  £5  16  0 

22.— For  a  quaro  of  paper,  6  shil. ;  and  for 
anc  stone  and  ono  pound  of  wool  bought  at 
the  Cross,  13  libs.  4  shil.  ;  and  for  1£  pounds 
mixed    wool    my    wife    bought,    1J    libs  , 

is   £15   0  0 

28.— For  weaving  twentie  two  ells  linnen  to  be 


shirts   to   mo  £4    8  6 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket    money  4  shil. 
at  8"  £2   8  6 

June  1711. 

Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 
moneth,  15  libs.   £15    6  o 

5.— Payit  Margot  Philip  her  wadges,  Mart  1710 
to  Wits.  1711,  8  mrks  £5 '  0  q 


5.— For  a  pair  of  shoes  to  my  wife  and  a  pair 
slippers  to  myself,  3£  libs. ;  and  for  fron bolts 
to  hing  the  bed  gaird,  and  for  ano  hundred 
[undon]  nails,  etc.,  13  shil.  to  Pat 
Burrie   £3  16  4 

9. — For  tuo  pecks  -washing  lyme,  8  shil. ;  and 
for  washing  the  chamber  above  Wm.  Ronnie®, 
5  shil  £0  13  0 

14. — For  mending  the  spring  of  my  watch,  2/ 
stg.  ;  and  for  four  pounds  butter,  1 
lib  £2   4  0 

18.— To  John  Smith,  4  libs,  for  tho  half  of  his 
feo  for  the  year,  and  4  libs.  4  J,-  shil.  to  tho 
halfnets  man  for  my  third  of  these  payable 
now,  and  to  John  Laing,  foreman,  for 
[three  work]   £10   4  6 
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18. — To  James  Brabner's  nurse,  the  child  being 
cal'd  John,  3  libs. ;  and  for  lint  bought  from 
John  Gordons  wife,  5  libs.  Scots ;  and  for  a. 

chapen    seek    bought    from   Androu    [  ], 

bought  when  my  wife  was  seick,  1  lib., 
ia  £9   0  0 

18  — For  a  little  coper  (chopper  for  lighting  a 
paype  of  tobaco,  1£  libs  £1  10  0 

22. — For  2?  elles  manto-silk  to  bo  a  black  hood 
to  my  wife,  at  3  libs,  per  elle  £7  10  0 

26.  — For  a  tenta'vo  chiminey  to  our  bedrome, 
8  libs.  8  shil.  ;  for  cariage,  3  shil  £3  11  0 

27 — For  makeing  a  now  wigge,  to  James  Hay, 
3  libs.  2  shil  £3   2  0 

27.  — I  sold  and  disponed  my  riggs  on  the  <Sandie- 
lands  to  James  Simson,  taylor  in  Abdn.,  for 
seaventelne  hundred  and  sixtie  eyglit  merles; 
I  payt  for  wreiteing  the  dispositione  to 
Thomas  Burnet  9  libs.,  and  spent  trysteing 
and  oompleitcing  the  sd.  bargane  2  libs.,  and 
for  nync  sheite  of  paper  in  oxtracks  of  dis- 
positione and    o[  seascings  to  make  a 

progress  to  James  Simson,  at  2/  sterling  per 
sheite,  is  10  libs.  16  shil.,   which  makes  in 


all   £21  16  0 

27.— Payt  Ja.  Simson  for  makeing  a  soote  of 
black  cloaths  to  me,  per  account,  4 
libs  £4   0  0 

Spent  in  the  sd.  moncth  of  June  of  pocket 
money   £3   4  0 


(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1102.  HaERFAULDS  ExCAMrMEXT,  Guthrie. — 
Wanted  particulars  regarding  this  old  encamp- 
ment? 

Y. 

1103.  Paxtox  axd  Jaffrat.— Early  in  the 
18th  century  a  Mr  Panton  married  a  Miss 
Jalt'ray  of  the  Kingswells  branch  of  that  sur- 
namc.    Full  particulars  would  be  esteemed. 

G.  R. 


Hnswcvs. 


1099.  George    Simpsox    of  Hazlehead.— 

George  Simpson  was  a  cooper  in  Aberdeen, 
and  succeeded  to  considerable  means  through 
his  wife. 

R. 

1100.  GlLDEROY,  THE  Freebooter.  —  For 
account  of  the  chaiiges  against  Gdderoy  and  his 
accomplices  soe  Leslie's  "The  Family  of 
Leslie/'  vol.  iii.,  pp.  580-90. 

B. 
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The  Aberdeen  Local  Militia. 

The  first  Volunteer  movement  in  this  country, 
1794-1808,  was  followed  by  a  measure  whioht 
attempted  to  make  the  Volunteer  approximate 
the  condition  of  real  soldiering,  by  turning 
(lie  force  into  "Local  Militia" — an  establish- 
ment quite  ditforcnt  from  the  regular  Militia. 
The  Act  (48  Geo.  111.,  cap.  1.50),  passed  June 
30,  1803,  applied  tlie  ballot  to  men  between  the 
ages  of  28  and  50,  and  no  substitution  or  bounty 
was  to  bo  allowed  to  ballolted  men.  The 
Volunteer  force  of  Aberdeenshire  was  divided 
into  live  separate  battalions.  So  far  as  1  can 
discover,  on: v.  one  district  objected  to  the  Act, 
namely,  the  seventh  sub-division  of  the  county. 
Here  the  measure  met.  with  opposition  which 
resulted  in  a  not  at  PitGaple  and  the  trans- 
portation of  four  of  the  men  wiio  took  part 
in  it.  The  case,  which  was  heard  at  the  Circuit 
Coui't  held  at  Aberdeen  on  September  22  (and 
reported  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Journal  "  of 
September  27  and  October  4,  130'JJ  shows  that 
Eoui  men — Alexander  Mitchell,  James  Skene, 
Alexander  Jessamin,  and  John  Burgess — were 
indicted  for  obstructing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Sub-division  Meeting  of  Lieutenancy  held  at 
Pitcaple  on  June  15,  18(39,  insulting  and  abusing 
tiie  Magistrates  present,  and  compelling  them 
by  violence  to  abandon  the  business  for  which 
they  were  convened.  The  indictment  bet  forth 
Likewise  that  this  business  wad  to  enroll  fhe 
quota,  of  Militiamen  apportioned  on  the  district, 
from  those  who  had  tendered  their  services  as 
Volunteers  m  the  different  parishes,  wherein 
many  more  persons  had  offered  to  enroll  than 
could  be  received  under  tin.'  statute;  that  the 
Lieutenancy  were  proceeding  to  make  the 
selection  '  by  lot,  when  the  pannels 
who  were  conspicuously  active,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  number  of  people,  many  ot 
whom  were  armed  with  sticks  and  bludgeons, 
burst  into  the  room  (where  the  Lieutenancy 
meeting  was  held)  in  a  most  outrageous  manner 
for  the  evident  purpose  of  creating  a  riot,  unci 
intimidating  the  Magistrates  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  Among  other  acts  of  violence, 
the  libel  further  stated,  that  two  of  'ho 
pannels.  after  usirn:  the  most  insolent  and 
disrespectful  language  to  one  of  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants  who  repeatedly  attempted  to 
address  and  afford  explanations  to  the  rioters, 
brandished  their  sticks  or  bludgeons  and 
attempted  to  strike  him  therewith. 

The  junior  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners 
objected  to  the  relevancy  of  the  libel,  and, 
aftor  declaring  the  high  respectability  of  the 
Deputy  Lieutenants,  argued  that  a  misunder- 
standing had  prevailed  with  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  one  or  two  of  the  clauses  in  the 
Local  Militia  Act.    lie  maintained  that  th  ro 


was  no  preooneertod  plan  or  combination  for 
any  violent  purpose:  and  although  some  of  the 
prisoners  were  intoxicated  on  tho  occasion,  and 
perhaps  conducted  themselves  in  a  rude  or  dis- 
respectful manner  towards  the  Deputy  Lieuten- 
ants, they  neither  intended,  nor  committed,  any 
-\iolent  act.  It  was  further  stated,  that  from 
several  advertisements  at  the  Parish  Churches 
of  the  district  in  which  tho  Deputy  Lieuten- 
ants acted,  and  from  another  advertisement,  in 
tho  "Aberdeen  Journal,"  volunteers  wore 
invited  to  bo  enrolled,  not  only  that  they 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  bounty  provided 
by  tho  Act,  but  also  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
ballot;  that  volunteers  accordingly  having 
tendered  their  services,  came  to  Pitcaple  to  be 
enrolled,  and  that,  m  such  circumstances  the 
ballot  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  25th  section  of  the  Act. 

The  libel  having  'been  held  relevant,  and  the 
procedure  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  as 
orderly  the  case  went  to  proof.  Tho  jury  hav- 
ing brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  court, 
after  a  suitable  exhortation,  passed  sentence  of 
seven  years'  transportation  beyon.l  the  seas  on 
oach  of  the  panels. 

The  oa.se  resulted  in  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  the 
laird  of  Mbnymusk,  withdrawing  from  the  meet- 
ings of  tho  Lieutenancy  from  this  timo  forth. 
In  Februarv,  1813,  ho  complained  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  about  the  treatment  of  his  parish, 
and  this  led  to  a  letter  to  the  secretary  from 
tho  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Aberdeenshire,  Lord 
Huntly.  The  whole  correspondence  is  preserved 
at  the  Public  Record  Office.    (II. 0.  50:  292.) 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


"The  Hin'most  Greenbum  Market." 

The  few  institutions  existing  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers  had  perforce  to  sustain  a  vast 
number  of  functions,  just  as  the  early  artificer 
had  to  be  Jack-o-a  11- works.  "Church  and 
Market.  "  were  term.-,  of  comprehensive  mean- 
in  u-  to  our  grandfathers,  connecting  much  which 
in  these  days  of  dissipation  and  specialisation, 
we  look  upon  as  wholly  independent  matters. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  interchange  of  intelligence 
of  gnoatev  or  Less  importance  which  took  placo 
at  tho  kirk  stile,  there  were  intimations  of 
funerals,  sales,  and  such  like  public  events  and 
various  other  affairs  which  a  more  Catholic 
Christian  it  v  had  gathered;  into  the  skirts  of  her 
garment.  The  markets,  too,  especially  those  of 
annual  occurrence,  were  not  only  places  for  the 
buying  and  seLling  of  every  kind  of  goods, 
they  were  the  rendezvous  of  friends,  where  ac- 
quaintanceships were  renewed,  servants  en- 
gaged, introductions  made,  business  accounts 
settled,  and  scores  of  another  kind  wiped  out 
by  fist  and  cudgel.  _  Trysts  were  field  at 
them,  and  many  private  and  intimate  en- 
gagements completed.  Tho  market  was  thus 
the  complement    to  the  Ohimh  embnwing  a 
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wider  area  of  connection  than  the  parochial 
limit  permitted.  It  formed,  in  fact,  the 
widest  outlook  which  the  times  allowed  to 
poor  people. 

Speaking  of  these  matters  the  other  day  to  a 
city  gentleman,  a  native  of  the  Monymn.sk 
■district,  I  noted  an  expression  new  to  me, 
and  perhaps  to  many  others.  I  had  put  my 
friend  to  some  inconvenience,  and  remarked 
that  he  would  bo  repaid  for  his  tTOwble  some 
day.  "Oh,  ay!"  he  said,  "it'll  ho  a'  sat  tied  .at 
the  hin'most  Greenburn  Market;"  moanii\g,  I 
suppose,  that  at  the  final  reckoning  he  would 
have  his  reward. 

Whore  was  Greenburn  Market  held  or  docs  it 
still  persist? 

A.  M. 

[In  1701  William  III.  and  the  Estates  of  Par- 
liament 'granted  powers  to  James  Moir  of 
Stoncywood  and  his  successors  to  keep  and  hold 
for  all  sorts  of  merchandise,  two  public  fairs 
yearly  in  all  time  at  the  Greenburn,  on  the 
hinds  of  "  St  oniew  ord."  one  upon  the  second 
Thursday  of  Juno  to  bo  called  Hagg  fair,  and 
the  other  upon  the  last  Thursday  of  July  to  be 
called  Bathie  fair.  Those  dates  were  after- 
wards slightly  altered,  and  for  a  time  at  least 
two  additional  fairs  were  hold — one  in  May  and 
one  in  September,  The  Greenburn  markets 
gradually  waned  in  importance,  however,  .and 
were  Ultimately  discord  muod.  Mr  Morgan  in 
his  "Annals  of  Woodside  and  Newhills,"  ex- 
plains that  Messrs  Pirie  kindly  enclosed  the 
stance  by  a  substantia)'  wall,  and  laid  it  out  for 
the  use  of  the  work  people  and  tenants  there  as 
recreation  ground. — Ed.] 

"  Bydand." 

"Bydand"  is  the  motto  of  the  Gordons,  and 
some  dubietv  exists  as  to  its  meaning.  I  lighted 
the  other  day  on  the  following  account  of  its 
origin  and  significance  in  a  note  appended  to 
G.  W.  Anderson's  "  Lays  of  Strathbogic " 
(Dublin,  1891)  — 

"To  Jock  o'  Scurdargue  the  Gordons  are 
indebted  for  their  well-known  motto,   '  Ryde, 

and   !'  or,  as  generally  written,  'Bydand.' 

Word  of  some  depredations  committed  on  his 
land's  having  been  brought  suddenly  to  this 
fiery  chief  as  he  sat  at  meat,  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  in  a  rage,  jerking  his  dirk  from  its  sheath. 
For  several  minutes  he  stood  speechless,  con- 
templating some  terrible  revenge,  till,  raising 
thx>   weapon,    he    uttered,  the    woixls,    '  Byde, 

and   !'  then  struck  his  dirk  furiously  into 

the  table.    After  this  the  words   '  Byde  and 

 !  '  followed  by  a  menacing  gesture,  were 

used  by  the  Gordons  to  indicate  that  vengeance 
was  in  store." 

A  very  good  story.  One  wonders  what 
authority  thero  is  for  it. 

The  note  also  quotes  two  verses  of  an  old 
Iballad,  with  which  I  do  not  happen  to  be 
f  am  iliar — 


Jock  of  Sc.urdarg  had  houses  grand 
In  Bogy,  Mar,  and  Buchan  land, 
Straloch,  Pitlurg,  ami  Auchindoir, 
Cairnbarrow,  Buckie,  and  Leamoir, 

Daach,  Sauchin,  and  Keithock  mill. 
Of  Tarn  of  Ruthven  owned  the  will ; 
Balveiiy,  Cults,  and  Cluny  Moir, 
Auchindroin,  and  many  more. 

And  elsewhere  in  the  book  I  find  an  old 
couplet  quoted — 

"  As  fang's  creepin'-cevie  sticks  tae  the  wa' 
The  mucklo  I  loose  o'  Gordon  will  never  fa'." 

Q- 

The  Transition  to  the  Neolithic  Age. 

In  moving  down  the  stream  of  time,  still 
keeping  as  far  as  possible  within  the  same 
geographical  area,  we  find  the  Land  inhabited 
by  other  races  than  the  palaeolithic,  whose 
social  organisations  and  general  methods  of 
living  appear  to  have  been  totally  different. 
The  statue  in  European  liicitory  we  are  thus 
called  upon  to  inspect  is  known  by  the  name 
I  of  the  Neolithic  Age,  so  called  because  a  new 
and  improved  mechanical  principle  then  came 
into  general  use,  viz.,  the  art  of  polishing  stone 
implements  by  rubbing  them  with  some  hard 
material,  tso  as  to  give  them  a  sharper  cutting 
edge  than  was  possible  by  the  old  process  of 
chipping.  How  far  we  have  travelled  in  time 
to  reach  this  phase  of  culture  we  cannot  say  in 
so  many  years,  or  centuries,  or  even  millen- 
niums. 

In  our  survey  of  the  geography  of  Western 
Europe  during  the  palaeolithic  period,  Britain 
was  part  of  the  European  continent  whoso 
westward  sea-board  extended  far  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  bods  of  the;  larger  portion 
of  the  Gorman  Ocean,  the  English  Channel, 
and  the  Irish  Sea1  were  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic  and  formed  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  our  early  forefathers.  But  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  Neolithic  times  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  extensive  plains  and  river  valleys 
were  transformed  into  great  inland  seas.  No- 
thing was  to  be  seen  of  their  former  condi- 
tion but  the  roots  of  a  few  submerged  forests 
cropping-  UJ>  hcro  antj  there  at  low-water  mark. 
The  last  of  the  extinct  mammals  had  already 
died  out  or  disappeared  from  the  British  area, 
with  tho  exception  of  a  few  stray  specimens  cf 
the  Irirsh  elk,  the  reindeer,  and  the  wild  bull 
("Bos  primigenius  "),  which  lingered  in  a  few 
isolated  localities  down  to  proto-historic  times. 
In  short,  the  fauna  and  flora  characteristic  of 
sub-Arctic  regions  had  given  place  to  those  of  a 
temperate  climate. 

But  the  niost  astounding  change  in  regard 
to  animal  life  w«is  the  domestication  of  a  num- 
ber of  animals  (dog,  ox,  horse,  pig,  sheep,  and 
goat),  some  of  which  were  reared  as  pets,  others 
for  food,  and  others  for  their  milk.  Another 
innovation    of    far-reaching    consequence  to 
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humanity  appeared  to  have  been  practised  at 
a  very  early  date,  viz.,  the  cultivation  of  a 
number  of  cereals  (wheat,  barley,  and  millet), 
fruits,  and  a  few  planus.  In  addition  to  smell 
changes  in  the  physical  environment,  these 
neolithic  folk  were  in  possession  of  equally 
novel  methods  in  their  domestic  economy.  They 
were  skilled  in  the  ceramio  art,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  by  spinning-  and  weaving 
wool  and  fibrous  textures.  In  hunting  the  forest 
fauna  they  used,  in  addition  to  spears,  lances 
and  daggers,  the  bow  and  arrow.  They  built 
houses  both  for  the  dead  and  the  living — thus 
showing  that  religion  had  become  a  governing 
principle  in  their  social  economy.  But  of  the 
artistic  taste  of  their  palaeolithic  predecessors 
they  possessed  not  a  vestige,  and  whatever  they 
did  by  way  of  ornament  consisted  of  a  few 
incised  scratches  arranged  in  simple  geometrical 
patterns. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  i-uieh  radical  changes, 
embracing  nearly  all  departments  of  social  life, 
were  not  adopted  "on  bloc,"  nor  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Alterations  in  the  relative  level 
of  sea  and  land,  on  bo  large  a  scale  as  the  sub- 
mergence of  half  a  continent,  are  generally  the 
result  of  slow  cosmioal  processes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  climate,  flora:-  and  faunas.  The 
inventive  skill  that  leads  to  mechanical  improve- 
ments in  social  industries,  and  the  rise  of  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  occupations  are  essen- 
tially the  outcome  of  long  experience 
under  the  unprogn  asivo  influences  inherent 
in  mankind.  In  fact,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  two  civilisations  are  so 
divergent  that  the  neolithic  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  local  development  of  that 
of  the  palaeolithic  period.  It  was  the  striking 
difference  between  the  practical  elements  of  the 
two  civilisations  that  gave  rise  to  the  theory 
that  after  the  close  of  the  paljeoiithic  period 
there  was  a  break  or  hiatus,  in  the  continuity 
of  human  existence  in  Western  Europe.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  few  distinguished  archaeolo- 
gists maintained  that  the  flint  tools  of  the 
later  palaeolithic  stations  and  those  of  neolithic 
times  were  not  so  dissimilar  as  to  justify  the 
idea  that  there  had  been  any  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  hint  industry  in  Europe.  In  1374, 
M.  Cazalis  do  Fondoueo  reviewed  the  hiatus 
theory  in  all  its  aspects,  in  a  masterly  paper, 
in  which  he  combated  it  on  every  point.  His 
general  conclusions  were  that  the  transition 
from  the  one  civilisation  to  the  other  was  slow, 
but  without  interruption^  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  palaeolithic  period  down  to  the 
present  clay ;  that  towards  the  close  of  that 
period  two  or  more  different  races  had  com- 
bined and  developed  the  primary  elements  of 
neolithic  civilisation;  that  the  ameliorated 
climate  attracted,  from  time  to  time,  new  immi- 
grants who  imported  improved  elements  into 
the  arts  and  industries;  and,  lastly,  that  tin' 
incoming  tribes  gradually  absorbed  the  indi- 
genous people  of  the  old  Stone  Age;  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  persistence  of  the  marked 
ethnic  peculiarities  of  the  palreolithic  races  still 
to  bo  traced  in  th<>  populations  of  Europe.— 
"Prehistoric  Britain,"  by  Robert  Munro. 


Lady  Grange. 

The  story  of  Lady  Grange  is  without  a 
parallel  in  tho  annals  of  Scottish  history.  Not 
only  does  it  show  how  persons  of  even  high 
legal  standing  could,  in  former  times,  set  aside 
the  law  with  impunity  and  without  losing  socia'l 
status,  but  it  presents  a  vivid  state  of  the 
country  in  which  such  tilings  could  be  done. 
Both  the  principal  parties  involved  soiKirately 
ekiim  to  be  the  aggrieved  one,  and  possibly  in 
each  case  there  is  a  substratum  of  fact,  just 
as  m  each  case  both  were  probably  partly  to 
blame.  The  subjoined  narrative  1  bas  e  drawn 
from  various  sources,  and  to  the  be^t  of  my 
ability,  have  endeavoured  to  present  the  reader 
with  an  .unbiassed  statement  of  the  case. 

James  Erskme,  better  known  by  his  judicial 
title  of  Lord  Grange,  was  brother  to  John, 
Earl  of  Mar.  Publicly  he  profetsscd  extremely 
evangelical  views  of  religion,  and  was  a  patron 
of  the  clergy,  His  private  life  is,  however,  said 
to  have  been  by  no  means  exemplary — dissipa- 
tion, restlessness,  and  intrigue  being  imputed 
to  him. 

Mrs  Erskme,  or  Eady  Grange,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Susan  Chiesly,  was  a  daughter  of 
Uhicsly  of  Dairy.  This  gentleman  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  of  a  very  violent  temper, 
and  was  none  too  Lappy  in  his  domestic  life.  His 
wife,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  family,  brought 
an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  for  aliment 
against  him,  and  Lord  President  Lockhart 
decided  that  ho  should  pay  her  out  of  his 
estate  a  sum  of  iJ93  annually.  This  decision 
so  incensed  Chiesly  that  sometime  thereafter 
he  shot  dead  the  Lord  President  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  for  which  crime  he  was  (subse- 
quently executed. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  Lady 
Grange  inherited  to  a  considerable  extent  her 
father's  ungovernable  temper.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Grange  seduced  her,  and  that  6hc  com- 
pelled him  to  marry  her  by  threatening  his 
life,  and  in  confirmation  of  her  intent  reminded 
him  whose  daughter  she  was!  In  subsequent 
disputes  which  arose  between  them,  she 
said  to  have  made  use  of  the  same  innuendo. 
Although  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  aocom- 
1  lished.,  she  may  be  taken  as  having  had  a  very 
violent  temper. 

After  having  lived  together  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  having  had  several  children. 
Lord  Grange  decided  upon  a  separation.  The 
reason  he  gaivo  was  that  he  had  long  suffered 
from  her  unsubduable  rage  and  temper,  and 
had  utterly  failed  in  bringing  her  to  a  state 
of  rationality.  On  the  other  hand.  Lady 
Grango  declared  that  after  living  in  love  and 
peace  for  twenty  years  her  husband  had 
taken  a  sudden  dislike  to  her.  The  result 
was  that  in  1730  the  lady  very  reluctantly 
agreed  to  a  separation— Lord  Grange  retaining 
charge  of  the  children,  and  allowing  her  a  sum 
of  £100  annually  for  her  maintenance,  as  long 
as  she  should  continue  to  live  apart  from  him. 
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Lady  Grange  at  once  took  up  residence  in 
the  country,  and  had  she  remained  there 
matters  might  have  rolled  on  comparatively 
smoothly.  A  few  months,  however,  saw  her 
back  hi  Edinburgh,  where  she  took  lodgings 
near  her  husband's  house  in  Niddry's  Wynd. 
Her  reason  for  taking  this  stop,  she  said,  was 
to  try  to  induce  her  husband  to  take  her  bac  k, 
and  that  she  might  occasionally  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  children. 

Lord  Grange,  probably  with  nearer  accord  to 
fact,  declared  that  her  purpose  was  to  annoy 
and  torment  him.  He  states  that  she  followed 
him  and  the  children  on  the  streets  in  a 
scandalous  and  shameful  manner,  and  shouted 
reproaches  to  him  through  his  own  windows. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  entertaining  a 
large  and  distinguished  party,  she  appeared  in 
front,  of  his  house,  and  shouted  shameful  unci 
injurious  epithets  up  at  the  windows  from 
among  a  crowd  which  gathered.  Entreaty  and 
expostulation  failed  to  have  the  least  effect 
until  she  heard  the  voice  of  Lord  Lovat,  'when 
she  immediately  went  away.  One  day  she 
attacked  her  husband  in  church,  and  on 
another  occasion  forced  him  and  his  son  to 
take  refuge  in  a  tavern.  She  even  threatened 
to  attack  him  on  the  bench. 

These  methods  on  his  wife's  part  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  Lord  Grange  adopt  any 
active  measures,  but  unfortunately  for  the  lady, 
she  now  hit  upon  a  line  of  procedure,  which, 
for  his  own  interests,  it  was  impassible  for  him 
to  ignore.  According  to  Lord  Grange's  state- 
ment he  had  gone  to  London  to  transact  some 
business  for  the  Countess  of  Mar,  and  had  sent 
an  account  of  his  action  to  Lady  Grange, 
which  contained  some  unfavourable  reflections 
upon  a  great  minister,  who  had  previously 
shown,  and  still  maintained,  an  antagonistic 
feeling  to  him  and  his  family.  This  document 
Lady  Grange  retained,  and  subsequently  threat- 
ened to  carry  to  London,  and  use  to  her  hus- 
band's detriment.  Lord  Grange  denied  'hat 
it  contained  anything  treasonable,  but  main- 
tained that  as  ho  had  already  suffered  enough 
from  that  great  minister's  wrath,  he  could  not 
remain  inactive,  and  see  more  of  it  fall  upon 
his  shoulders  through  the  action  of  his  vindic- 
tive wife. 

Full  of  her  intention,  whatever  it  may  have 
been.  Lady  Grange  booked  a  seat  in  the  stage 
coach  for  London.  Lord  Grange  got  to  know 
of  this,  and  enlisted  the  sen  ices  of  u  friend 
who  managed  to  get  the  lady's  hire  returned 
to  her.  and  her  seat  lot  to  another  person. 
This  did  not,  however,  alter  her  decision,  for 
she  announced  her  intention  of  proceeding  to 
London  at  the  first  possible  opportunity.  This 
led  Lord  Grange  to  'take  steps  for  what  he 
called  "sequestrating"  her. 

There  is  really  nothing  to  prove  what  Lady 
Grange's  object  for  going  to  London  was,  or 
what  information,  if  any,  she  posseted  likely 
to  cause  damage  to  her  husband.  Lord  Grange's 
version  of  the  matter  is  given  above;  Lady 
Grange's  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  realising 
her  Imshancl  would  not  take  her  baek,  she  re- 
solved to  go  to  London  with  no  other  intent 


than  to  live  quietly  with  some  friends  there. 
It  iis  highly  probable  that  neither  statement 
is  correct.  From  what  followed  an  entirely 
different  set  of  circumstances  would  appear  to 
have  been  at  work.  Lord  Grange  is  known 
to  have  participated  in  political  intrigue,  and 
despite  the  oflioe  which  he  held,  there  is  reason 
tor  believing  that  he  was  involved  in  the 
schemes  of  the  Jacobites.  The  probability  is 
that  Lady  Grange,  by  some  means,  managed  to 
get  hold  of  some  proof  of  her  hus'band's  com- 
plicity with  this  party,  and  her  threat  to  place 
biien  proof  in  the  hands  of  Ins  enemies  so 
alarmed  Lord  Grange  that  he  was,  for  his  own 
safety,  forced  to  take  action.  This  belief  is  all 
the  nioie  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the 
master  mind  in  conducting  the  operation  of 
sequestrating  "  the  unfortunate  lady  was  that 
of  the  wily  Lord  Lovat,  who,  it,  is  conceivable, 
might  also  have  been  implicated.  Certain  it 
is  that  Lovat  would  not  have  been  the  man  to 
interfere  in  any  .-nUcIi  transaction  unless  he  had 
some  purpose  to  serve. 

On  the  22nd  January,  1732,  a  party  of  high- 
landers,  wearing  the  livery  of  Lord  Lovat, 
entered  the  lodging  of  Lady  Grange,  ami 
forcibly  carried  her  off*.  At  first  she  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Island  of  Heskir,  where  she  was 
detained  for  about  two  years,  and  then  removed 
to  St  Kikla,  where  she  remained  for  about 
seven  years.  The  only  person  of  education 
wdio  was  on  the  island— and  only  on  it  part  of 
the  time  of  Lady  Grange's  involuntary  stay 
there— was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  named 
Roderick  .M'l.ennan.  This  gentleman  found 
it  necessary  to  visit  Edinburgh  in  the  early 
part  of  1741,  and  previous  to  his  departme 
from  the  island  Lady  Grange  got  him  io write 
an  account  of  her  experiences,  with  the  view  ot 
talcing  it,  with  him  and  handing  it  over  to 
soma  of  her  friends  in  the  capital.  A  copy  of 
this  document  was  published  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Magazine"  in  1817,  the  contributing  gentle- 
man cslat  ing  that  it  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  a  person  wdio  flourished  at  the  time 'and 
was  evidently  authentic.  A  certain  allowance 
mnsr  'probably  be  made  for  colouration,  but  in 
the  main  the  .narrative  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly 
accurate  statement  of  events. 

David  Grewar 
(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

1  <jX  r  e  x  d  itu  B  e —  (Co  n  ti  n  ued  J . 
*  July  1711. 

6. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  hom»r< 
thus  mo.neth,  12  libs  £12    0  0 

6. — Bought  three  stone  and  five  pounds  wei;  ht 
of  butter.,  as  per  account   £11  14  2 

6— Payt  my  taxationc  for  heritage  and  water, 
as  yer  account   £19    7  8 

9  — For  tuo  trios  bought  on  the  shore,  2  merks; 
and  for  ane  pairt  of  dealls,  being  eyhtoino 
dealls  ami  ane  cult  -at  9  libs.  10  shil.  6x1, 
h   £10  17  2 
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9.  — For  tuo  hundred  skleats,  5  libs.  14  shil. ; 
and  for  cariage  of  them,  5  shil.,  is  £5  19  0 

13. — For  |  ston  cheise,   1  lib. ;    and  for  five 

pounds  butter,  1  lib.  lOd   £2    0  10 

13. — To  Patrick  Leslie  for  my  sixt  pairt  of  six 

bushels  for  an  salt  for  our  fishing  £9   0  0 

13. — For  |  peck  flourc-,  and  for  beacking  it,  and 

sum  oatemeile,  to  Alexr.  Duff  £0  13  0 

19.— For  ane  stone  eight  pounds  butter  to  the  ' 

house  use   £5  13  8 

26 —For  five  bolls  lyme,  5  libs. ;  for  cariage,  10 

shil. ;  for  14  loads  sand  to  it,  and  to  helpo  the 

former  lyme  when  it  was  workeing...£6  1  8 
30.— For  an  chapen  vinegar.  6s;  and  spent  this 

moneth  of  pocket  money  2Jj  libs  £2  12  8 

August  1711. 

3— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  houso  this 
moneth  of  August   £15  12  0 

3.— For  ane  stone  of  butter,  5^  merles  ;  and  for 
bleitcheiiwr  20  elles  linen,  1  lib.  2  shil. 
8d   £4  16  0 

6.  — To  John  Smith's  wife,  1  lib.  11  shil.  8d, 
with  tuo  bolls  and  ane  half  of  draff  she  gott 
since  the  third  of  May  last,  makes  2SZ  libs,  for 
her  sett  of  milk  from  thence  to  Lamis 
last   £1  11  8 

10.  — To  John  Burnet's  wife  for  hempe  to  my 
fishing  last  yeir  £8    2  0 

15.— For  scape  and  stoartch  to  wash  our 
cloaths,  2/  st-  £1    4  0 

Spent  thia  moneth  of  Augt.  of  pocket  money 
2!j  libs,  and  to  Uo.  Lillie,  taylor,  for  worke, 
12  shil  £2  13  8 

September  1711. 

24  Augt.  last  bought  from  Glashan  Sheills  4 
stone  lj  pounds  cheise,  for  wh.  I  payt  6 
libs.  6  shil.,  but  I  gave  the  half  thereof  to 
Ja.  Brebner  at  tho  same  pryoe — re- 
mains  t  £3   3  0 

The  sd.  <lay  bought  one  stone  nyne  pounds 
cheise  at  the  'Cross,  wh.  co^t  with  ane  more 
cheiso  £2   5  10 

7.  — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  of  Sept  £12   0  0 

In  July  last  1711  I  built  three  ston  chimneys  in 
the  east  gavel  of  my  dwelling  house,  which 
cost  mc  for  workmen.,  .ston.  and  all  material, 
per  particular  account,  one  hundred  and 
tuenty  one  libs.,  but  dedousomg  timber,  lyme, 
soleats,  and  concate  chimney,  ane  Act  of 
Councillor  liberty  lo  build,  bought  and  sett 
doune  in  this  account  alredie,  which  conies 
to  43  libs.  7  shil.  8d,  there  remains... £77  13  2 


11.— Payt  my  toind  and  feu  for  my  halfnot  in 
the  Midchingle  this  present  yeir  £12  18  2 

22. — For  a  seugar  loafe  weighing  6  pounds,  at 
9£  shil.  per  pound   £2  17  0 

22. — For  tuo  chepens  seek  when  my  wife  was 
soick   £2   0  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money  £2  10  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


(SUterie* 


1104.  "  Braif  Toun." — What  is  tho  origin, 
or  where  is  tho  first  use  of  this  phrase,  as 
applicable  to  Aberdeen? 

A. 

1105.  SciiOGIE,       SOROGGIE       AND  ScORGIE 

Surnames. — Have  any  books  or  pamphlets  been 
published  dealing  genealogically  with  these  sur- 
names?   Full  particulars  would  bo  esteemed. 

S. 

1106.  Rev.  James  Innes,  Marnooh.— I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  the  maiden  name  of  the 
wife  of  Rev.  James  Innes,  who  was  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Marnorih  about  1762-77. 

Aberdonensis. 


Bnswers. 


1101.  Proclamation  of  Marriage. — Accord- 
ing to  M'Connochie's  "Marriage  and  Registra- 
tion," which  is  founded  on  Bissct^Smith's 
"  Vital  Registration,"  a  marriage  proclamation 
in  a  quoad  civilia  parish,  in  the  circumstances 
cited  by  "Y.",  is  quite  legal. 

B. 

1103.  P ANTON  AND  J affrat.—  On  18th  April, 
1719,  there  were  proclaimed  in  Aberdeen,  with 
a  view  to  marriage,  David  Panton,  officer  of 
Excise,  and  Sarah  Jaffray,  daughter  of  Andrew 
J  affray,  Kings  we  I  Is.  The  marriage  took  place 
on  5th  May  following.  Probably  these  are  the 
facts  desired  by  "  G.  R." 

W.  Smith. 
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No.  324.— July  10,  1914. 


The  Rev.  Arthur  Mursell. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Murscd,  a  distinguished 
Baptist  minister,  died  in  London  on  22nd  May, 
in  tiio  S3rd  year  of  Lis  age.  lie  had  a  slight  | 
connection  with  Aberdeen,  having  been  a  pupil 
at  the  Gyaimasium,  Old  Aberdeen,  when  it  was 
conducted  by  tho  Rev.  Alexander  Anderson- 
He  also  attended  Marischal  College  during  tho 
session  of  1852-3.  Having  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry,  however,  ho  Studied  at  the  Baptist 
College,  Bristol,  and  in  1856,  at  the  early  age 
of  25,  was  -appointed  minister  of  G-rosvenor 
Street  Baptist  Chapel,  Manchester.  There  ho 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  lecturer  as  well  as  a 
preacher.  Uo  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Eng- 
land to  give  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  on  cur- 
rent topics  to  working  men.  A  story  is  told 
that  on  one  occasion  Mr  Mursell  strolled  with 
a  friend  into  tho  Free  Trade  Hall  when  it  was 
empty,  and  he  was  asked — "  Could  you  fill  this 
hall  with  people?  I  will  engage  to  take  the 
hall  for  four  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  if 
you  agree,  and  I  will  give  you  a  topic  for 
your  first  lecture,  'Fire,  Fire,  Fire,'"  Murscll 
replied  that  he  was  mad;  but  the  experiment 
proved  a  sensational  success,  and  for  some  years 
tho  Free  Trade  Hall  Sunday  afternoon  lec  tures 
continued  to  bo  delivered  to  immense  audiences, 
and  wero  printed  week  by  week.  It  was  the 
success  of  these  lectures  that  laid  tho  founda- 
tion of  what  Mr  Mursell  used  to  call  his 
"  bubble  reputation." 

In  1856,  Mr  Mursell  became  minister  of  the 
Stoekwoll  Baptist  Church,  in  South  London, 
and  after  a  pastorate  of  about  12  years  went  on 
a  lecturing  tour  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  On  his  return  to  this  country  ho  wps 
for  a  short  time  minister  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Chapel,  Birmingham,  but  eventually  found  his 
way  back  to  Stookwell.  lie  retired  from  the 
ministry  in  1909. 

Mr  Mursell  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Aberdeen  by  frequently  appearing  as  a  public 
lecturer,  generally  in  connection  with  winter 
courses  of  lectures  organised  bv  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  delivered  in 
Belmont  Street  Congregational  Church.  The 
"  Glasgow  Herald"  of  30th  May  had  an  article, 
"  Reminiscences  of  Mursell,"  in  the  course  of 
which  the  writer  thus  described  Murseli's  not- 
able oratorical  powers :  — 

"  In  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  of  last  cen- 
tury, mechanics'  institutes  were  common,  and 
in  connection  either  with  them  or  with  other 
associations  for  '  mutual  improvement. '  courses 
of  lectures  were  usual  in  most  largo  towns. 
Lectures  were  regarded  much  more  seriously  in 
those  days  than  thov  aro  now,  and  were  ap- 
preciated much  more  highly.    They  furnished  a 


measure  of  ipapular  instruction,  arid  they  pro- 
vided a  kind  of  recreation  as  well,  particularly 
to  tho  class  of  people  (larger  then  than  now)  to 
whom  tho  theatre  was  abhorrent,  and  who  had 
little  else  in  tho  way  of  pleasure.  The  art  of 
lecturing  was  probably  more  difficult  then,  as 
the  lecturer  had  not  the  adventitious  aid  of  lan- 
tern illustrations,  and  had  to  rely  solely  on  his 
own  resources.  In  this  art  Mr  Mursell  speedily 
achieved  success.  Primarily,  and  perhaps  prin- 
cipally, this  was  attributable  to  his  marvellous 
fluency  and  to  his  genuine  eloquence — an  elo- 
quence that  might  be  deemed  a  trifle  flamboyant 
by  tho  severer  taste  of  to-day,  but  which  none 
tho  less  fascinated  his  auditors.  He  had  also  a 
highly  dramatic  style  of  delivery,  and  ho  Jiad  a 
habit  of  working  his  argument  nip  to  a  specially 
rhetorical  passage,  which  he  would  declaim 
with  much  feeling  or  passion  according  to  need. 
The  present  writer  when  a  young  man  heard 
Mr  Mursell  frequently,  and  recalls  specially  a 
lecture  on  Napoleon  III.  This  particular  lec- 
ture, delivered  shortly  after  the  Franco-German 
war,  and  full  of  denunciation  of  the  dethroned 
Emperor,  lent  itself  only  too  readily  to  the  dis- 
play of  those  declamatory  outbursts  which  wero 
a  characteristic  feature  of  Mr  Murseli's  oratory. 
Yet  the  impression  made  by  the  delivery  re- 
mains— a  tribute  to  its  vividness  and  power. 
Mr  Mursell  was  then  exceedingly  popular — it 
might  be  said  universally  popular.  Many  able 
lecturers  there  were  at  the  time— George  Mac- 
Donald,  the  novelist,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  among  them — 
but  for  eloquence  and  effectiveness,  tho  im- 
mediate 'carrying1  away'  of  his  audience, 
Arthur  Mursell  had  no  superior,  and  possibly 
not  a  rival." 

Quite   recently,    Mr    Mursell    published,  an 
j      interesting  volume,  "  Memories  of  My  Bife." 
It  contained  references    to    the  Gymnasium, 
roooilloc tione  of  Professors  Black ie.  and  Maclurc, 
and  so  on.    It  also  contained  tlie  following  ac- 
count of  the  wreck  of  tho  S.s.  L>uke  of  Suther- 
i       land   on   the   North   Bier,    Aberdeen,    on  1st 
April,   1853.   and  of  (as   Mr  Mursell  says)  "a 
I       heart- breaking  tragedy  of  which    I    was  an 
agonised  eye-witness  " — 

•'I  had  just  thrown  off  mv  'blazer'  after 
making  the  winning  hit  of  a  cricket  match  upon 
tho  Links,  when  a  shout  of  '  Steamei'-r-r!  '  took 
j  lis  scampering  up  to  tho  pier-head  to  see  the 
London  steamier  make  the  harbour.  Th0  wind 
;  and  sea  were  fresh  and  high.  Beside  me  on  the 
!  pier  stood  a  bright  bid  I  slightly  knew,  who 
was  almost  frantically  waving  his  Highland 
bonnet  in  answer  to'the  flutter  of  a  little  white 
handkerchief  on  the  steamer's  deck.  And  I 
coutrratulated  him  with  tear-  of  joy  in  my  eyes 
and  voice  on  the  approach  of  the  lady  to  whom 
he  was  to  bo  married  on  the  Monday.  He 
clutched  my  hand  and  thanked  mo  and  kept 
on  'waving  his  cap  in  greeting  to  his  bride. 
Faces  and  smiles  became  di.stinetor  as  Hie 
vessel  lifted  on  tire  waves  ;  but,  by  .-ome  mishap, 
she  struck  the  granite  spur  of  I  ho  pier-bead  and 
reeled  back.  The  rocket  cable  was  out  of  gear. 
But  .six  brave  sailors  manned  a  'coble,'  and 
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took  twelve  passengers  from  the  ship.  They 
set  out  again,  and  the  poor  lad  beside  mo  would 
liavo  tried  to  leap  aboard  if  1  had  net  held  him. 
They  reached  tho  ship  again,  and  brought 
twelve  more  ashore;  and  still  a  third  time  did 
they  brave  the  cruel  waves,  but  they  were 
swamped  by  a  rolling  ex  est  of  sea,  and  .sank 
before  t()n  helpless  crowd.  The  happy  Lad  of 
.•mi  hour  ;i'_>o  paced  the  cold  ibeach  till  midnight 
day  by  day,  iill  the  hand  that  bad  waved  the. 
handkerchief  lay  cold  in  his." 

[An  account  of  the  wreck  is  given  in  '•Twenty- 
One  Aberdeen  Events  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century."  nublished  by  the  Aberdeen  Daily 
Journal"  Office,  1912.  The  "bright  lad"  re- 
fen  od  to  was  the  hit-  Mr  John  Robertson, 
advocate.— Ed.l 

The  Gordons'  Allied  Regiment. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  48th  Highlanders 
ef  Toronto  are  allied  with  the  Gordon  High- 
landers. I  have  just  got  from  Lieut.  Col.  J.  A. 
Currie,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  48th, 
the  following  official  statement  which  has  not 
hit herto  been  published  :  — 

Regimental  Orders  by  Lieut. -Col.  Maodonald, 
Coalman  ding  :       llttadqiiurtei  S,  Toronto. 
September  23rd,  1904. 
98, -Affiliation   with  Gordon  Highlanders. 
The     officer     commanding    has   pleasure  in 
stating  that,  in  accordance  with  an  .application 
made  by  him  at  the  instance  of  the  late  general 
officer  commanding,    the   distinguished  honor 
has  been  conferred  upon  the  regiment  of  being 
allied  with  His  Majesty's  regiment,  The  Cordon 
Highlander.-,  and  has  pleasure  in  promulgating 
the  following  correspondence  received  in  con- 
nect ion  thcivw  ith  :  — 

Official   Notification   from  the   District  Officer 
Commanding. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  communication 
received  from  headquarters  dated  25th  June. 
1904:  — 

From  the  D.O.C.,  M.D.  No.  2  to  the  O.C.  4&1.h 
Regiment,  Toronto. 

Affiliation  of  the  48th  with  Gordon  Highlanders. 

Toronto,  27th  Jr.ne,  1904. 
Referring  to  the  application  of  the  O,  Com'g 
the  48th  Highlanders,  that  the  Regiment  under 
his  command  be  affiliated  with  His  Majesty's 
Regiment  the  Cordon  Highlander.-,  please  cause 
this  officer  to  be  informed  that  a  despatch  from 
the  Imperial  Authorities  has  been  received  to 
the  effect  that  His  Majesty  the  Kim;  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  the  insertion 
in  tho  Army  List,  under  the  heading  Cordon 
Highlanders,'  of  the  words,  "Allied  Kegiment. 
48' h  Highlanders,  Toronto,  Canada." 

This  will  be  included  in  an  early  issue. 
By  order. 

W.  D.  Gttkk,  Colonel, 
D.O.C.,  M.D..  No.  2. 


On  hearing  of  this,  Colonel  H.  H.  Burney, 
C.B.,  commanding  1st  Battalion,  Cordon  High- 
landers, wrote  from  Cork,  29th  July,  1904,  to 
the  officer  commanding  the  48th  Highbinders, 
Toronto. 

Sir,— Having  seen  in  the  Monthly  Army 
List  for  this  month  that  the  regiment  under 
your  command  is  now  the  allied  regiment  of 
the  Canadian  Militia  to  the  Gordon  High- 
lander, f  have  now  the  honor  to  write  and 
assure  you  on  behalf  of  the  officers,  warrant 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  private 
soldiers  of  the  battalion  I  have  the  honour  to 
command,  of  the  sincere  welcome  which  we 
extend  to  you  and  to  all  ranks  of  your  regi- 
ment on  this  occasion,  and  to  express  to  you 
our  earneit  hope  that  the  alliance  now  made 
may  long  continue  to  the  benefit  of  the  British 
Umpire  and  to  the  upholding  of  the  British 
Flag. 

Major  Neish,  commanding  the  depot  at  Aber- 
deen, wrote — 

Dear  Sir,  — On  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
Depot  Cordon  Highlanders  and  the  officers  of 
the  75th  Regimental  District  I  desire  to  con- 
vey to  you  and  to  all  ranks  under  your 
command  our  heartiest  good  wishes  and 
feelings  of  good  comradeship  on  the  fact 
that  the  48tli  Highlanders,  Canadian  Militia, 
are  now  allied  to  the  Cordon  Highlanders. 
It  is  an  honour  to  us  to  have  allied  to 
our  regiment  a  colonial  battalion,  and 
no  doubt  this  fact  will  tend  to 
increase  and  further  promote  those  mo^t  de- 
sirable sentiments  of  unity,  which  have 
always  prevailed  between.  Canada  and  the 
Mother  Country. 

Tho  48th  Highlamlers  are  peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  Aberdonians,  as  their  first  Colonel 
(1891-8)  was  John  Irvine  Davidson,  brother  of 
Professor  W.  L.  Davidson.  The  history  of  the 
regiment    is    set  forth  in  a  volume  entitled 

' i  ho  43 Ji  Highlanders  Militia:  The  origin 
::?»•( I  lib! i  ry  of  this  regiment,  and  a  short  account 
of  ih.'  Highland  regiments  from  time  to  time 
ft  ttioued  in  Canada."  by  Au-xamW  Fraser, 
M..\.  (journalist),  secretary  to  the  Citizens' 
Committee  which  raised  the  regiment.  (Toronto 
—  K.  L.  Muddy,  1900).  4 to,  pp.  123;  mtf  6s; 
illustrations,  including  one  of  Colonel  Davidson. 

J.  M.  Bullocu. 


The  Worth  .in  the  War  of 
independence. 

Mr  Evan  Mac! cod  Barron.  Inverness,  in  the 
course  of  an  article  on  this  Mihje:  t  in  the 
"Glasgow  Herald"  of  May  30,  maintains  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  North  there  would  pro- 
bably never  have  keen  a  War  of  Independence 
at  all,  and  the  freedom  of  Scotland  would 
certainly  never  have  been  won.      Bv  the  term 
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"  tho  North"  he  means  the  old  Celtic  King- 
dom of  the  Scots,  the  Kingdom  which  added 
Lothian  to  itself  by  conquest  and  annexed  the 
other  old  Celtic  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde. 
Roughly  speaking"  therefore  "the  North"  in- 
e.udus  ah  Scotland  to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Renfrew  on  the  Clyde  to  Ro'ness  on  the 
Forth; 

AiN'DllEW  DE  MOKAY'S  RlSING. 

In  1296  Edward  I.  fancied  that  ho  ha'd  sub- 
jugated Scotland,  but  he  had  hardly  recrossed 
the  border  when  outbreaks  against  his  dominion 
occurred  in  Argyll  and  Ro^s.  By  May,  1297.. 
the  win ile  of  the  Province  of  Moray— bhlat  is 
to  say,  tho  whole  district  troon  the  lieauiy  to 
the  JSppy,  including  the  enlilre  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  modern  county  of  Inver- 
ness, and  all  the  modern  counties  of  Nairn 
and  I'M in — w,k  in  open  and  successful  revolt; 
the  hill  country  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and 
Banlf  wia.s  up  m  amis;  the  Earldom  of  Fife  was 
out  under  Alaodulf  of  Fife,  Wallace  and  Douglas 
were  expelling  the  English  from  tho  counties 
of  Perth  and  Forfar,  young  Bruce  and  the 
Bishop  ot  Glasgow  were  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Ayr  land  the  West,  and  Galloway  was  like- 
wise taking  an  active  hand  in  the  good  work. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  duly  in 
the  Province  of  Moray  alone  was  the  revolt 
being  maintained.  In  all  the  other  districts 
it  had  collapsed;  the  leaders,  with  the  exception 
of  Wallace,  had  oapitulated,  and  Wallace  was 
Kin--  doing  nothing  in  the  recesses  of  tho  Forest 
of  Selkirk. 

At  tho  head  of  the  rising  in  Moray  was 
Andrew  do  Moray,  who  had  as  his  oliief 
lieutenant  a  burgess  of  Inverness,  Alexander 
Pilehe.  Throughout  May  and  June,  1297. 
Andrew  de  Moray  -waged  such  successful  war 
that  early  in  July  a  strong  force  was,  by 
Edward's  express  orders,  sent  against  him 
from  Aberdeen.  It  accomplished  nothing,  but 
Aberdeen  and  the  surrounding  districts  seized 
the  opportunity  presented  by  the  absence  of 
the  English  troops  to  rise  in  rebellion  and  seize 
the  Castle  of  Aberdeen.  Aberdeen  Castle  fell 
in  tho  last  week  of  July,  at  which  time  Wallace 
was  lying  in  Selkirk  Forest.  But  on  receiving 
news  of  tho  doings  in  Moray  and  Aberdeen, 
Wallace  proceeded  north  and  joined  tho  vic- 
torious army  of  Andrew  de  Moray,  which  was 
marching  rapidly  south.  With  that  victorious 
army,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Andrew  de 
Moray,  tho  Battle  of  Stirling  Bridge  was 
fought  and  won  on  September  11,  1297. 
Andrew  do  Moray  fell  mortally  wounded  in 
tho  moment  of  victory,  and  to  William  Wallace 
was  it  left  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  triumph 
and  to  be  hailed  by  later  generations  as  tho 
victor  of  Stirling  Bridge. 

The  Obstinate  North. 

On  Edward's  invasion  in  1303  and  the  subse- 
quent surrender  of  the  Comyns  in  February, 
1301,  the  resistance  of  the  North,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Province  of  Moray,  did  not  by  any 
means  cease.  Under  tho  leadership  of  the  heroio 


young  Andrew  de  Moray's  uncle,  David  de 
Moray,  Bishop  of  Moray  and  founder  of  the 
famous  Scots  College  in  Paris,  resistance  was 
maintained  in  Moray  until  at  least  the  begin- 
ning of  1305,  and  possibly  for  some  months 
longer.  After  the  battle  of  Methven,  Bruce 
had  to  escape  to  the  Highlands  and  then  to 
Orkney,  and  till  the  middle  of  September,  1307, 
he  was  little  more  than  a  tsuceessfid  outlaw 
chief,  with  neither  castle,  town,  village,  nor 
acre  of  land  which  he  could  call  his  own,  while 
from  all  the  South  not  a  single  recruit  of  im- 
pel tance  had  tunic  to  his  standard.  In  the 
North  it  was  far  otherwise.  x\s  in  1297  and  1306 
the  Province  of  Moray  had  rushed  to  arms,  ami 
by  the  end  of  April  Edward's  writ  had  ceased 
to  run  throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  The 
English  officers  on  the  spot  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation,  and  as  far  south  as 
Forfar  the  effects  of  the  patriots"  successes  in 
Moray  were  making  themselves  felt  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  May.  By  the  end  of  August 
the  position  in  Moray  was  .so  favourable  that 
Bruce  himself  determined  to  proceed  thither, 
and  that  though  the  Province  was  threatened 
from  the  North  by  the  Earl  of  Ross,  who  had 
captured  Bruise's  Queen  for  Edward  a  year 
before,  ami  from  the  South  and  East,  by  his 
mortal  foes  the  Comyns  and  their  kin. 

Bhuce's  Successes. 

It  was  about  tho  middle  of  September  when 
Bruce  left  Galloway,  and  tho  beginning  ot 
October  found  him  in  Inverness,  which  was 
then,  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  Ihcforc  and 
was  for  centuries  afterwards,  tho  key  to  the 
Highlands.  By  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1307 
at  'latest,  however,  and  probably  many  months 
<sn  lier  the  Castle  of  Inverness  was  in  the  hand-, 
of  tlm' patriots,  as  were  also  the  other  Moray 
castles  of  Nairn,  Forres,  and  Elgin,  With  a 
force  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  men  drawn 
from  the  Province  of  Moray,  Brucc  advanced 
in  October  against  the  Earl  of  Ross,  and  having 
comnclled  him  to  agree  to  a  truce  till  the  first 
of  tho  following  June  he  immediately  turned 
south  and  cast  and  advanced  through  Moray 
against  the  Comyns.  Them  he  defeated  near 
Inverurie  on  Christinas  Eve,  1307,  and  in  the 
succeeding  months  laid  waste  their  territory, 
captured  their  castles,  and  drove  them  head- 
Ion.!;  from  Aberdeenshire.  The  Royal  Castles 
of  Aberdeen,  Fyvic.  Kintore,  and  Aboync  soon 
fell  before  him'  and  by  the  end  of  July,  1308. 
tho  whole  of  tho  North  from  the  borders  of 
Rose)  to  the  borders,  of  Forfar  was  in  his  hands, 
lie  then  advanced  on  Argyll  in  order  to  square 
accounts  with  another  branch  of  the  Corny n 
kin,  defeated  John  of  Lorn  at  the  Pass  of 
Brandcr  towards  bhe  end  of  August,  and  cap- 
tured Dunstaffnage  Castle.  Then  he  turned 
north  again,  and  at  Axddearn,  in  tho  Province 
of  Moray,  on  October  31.  1308,  received  the 
Earl  of  Ross's  surrender.  In  tho  latter  half  of 
130d  or  early  in  1309  the  castles  of  Forfar, 
lirechin,  Oupar,  ami  Rutherglen  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  ipatriots,  while  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary,   1300,    Edward    Bruce    had  subjugated 
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Calloway,  though  the  most  important  of  the 
castles  still  remained  in  English  hands.  By  the 
middle-  of  1309  in  all  Scotland  north  of  the  Tay 
only  the  castles  of  Dundee  and  Banff  were  held 
for  England,  while  in  all  the  rest  of  the  old 
Celtic  kingdom  only  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Kirk- 
intillooh  remained  to  her.  That  is  to  say,  the 
whole  North  was  by  the  middle  of  1300  free 
of  English  domination  save  for  five  isolated 
.strongholds  which  remained  in  precarious 
allegiance  to  England. 

Northern  Men  at  Bannockbukn. 

The  battle  of  Bannock'burn  was  the  climax 
of  the  events  of  the  previous  .seven  years;  and 
Mr  Barron  contends  tliat  the  Scottish  army  was 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  Celtic  parts  ot 
the  kingdom,  and  that  of  these  Celtic  partis 
the  North  contributed  by  fjr  the  greater  pro- 
portion, the  men  from  the  North,  in  both  the 
ordered  array  and  in  "email  folk,"  outnumber- 
ing very  considerably  all  the  rest  of  the  Scot- 
tish army  put  together.  Un  these  points  he 
says — 

The  .number  of  the  Scots  who  formed  the 
ordered  array  of  the  army  at  Bannockburn  was 
at  the  very  outside  7000  men:  60OQ  is  probably 
nearer  the  mark.  They  were  divided  into  four 
divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry.  The 
first  division,  w  hich  numbered  500  men  and  was 
under  the  command  of  Randolph,  was  composed 
oi  the  men  of  Moray.  To  them  was  assigned, 
as  was  their  due,  the  'place  of  honour  in  the 
van,  and  they  were  the  men  who  deflated  Be 
Clifford  so  signally  on  the  eve  of  the  battle. 
Edward  Bruce  commanded  the  second  division, 
one  half  of  which,  at  the  very  least,  and  pro- 
bably a  good  deal  more,  was  drawn  from  the 
North,  from  Aberdeen  and  the  neighbouring 
counties  particularly,  Douglas  and  Walter 
Stewart  led  the  third  division,  which  likewise 
contained  a  number  of  Northern  men;  while  in 
Brace's  own  division,  the  fourth  and  largest, 
fully  four-fifths  were  from  the  North,  mainly 
front  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  Of  the  500  horse 
a  large  proportion  was  likewise  from  the  North. 
In  addition,  by  far  the  greater  pari  of  the  mis 
named  "  gill  ics  "—who  were  not  sillies  let 
Efemiine  fighting  teen,  tin1  "small  folk"  of  S"ot- 
land—  were  Highlanders. 

"  A  Hair  in  his  Neck." 

In  the  notice  of  Mr  Oranna's  "  Fraserburgh  : 
Past  and  Present"  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Weekly 
Journal"  of  June  12,  a  story  is  mentioned  re- 
lating to  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  the  public  .school,  in  the  course  of 
which  a  member  of  the  School  Board  is  made  to 
say — "I've  gotten  a  hare  in  his  neck  at  last." 
Rut  surely  the  correct  phrase  is  "hair  in  his 
neck."  It  is  so  given,  at  least  in  Janbeson's 
Scottish  Dictionary,  where  "To  hae  a  hair  in 
one's  neck"  is  defined  as  meaning  "To  hold 
another  under  restraint,  from  having  the  power 
to  say  or  do  something  which  would  give  him 
pain."  .  <j 


The  Volunteers  of  1798-1808. 

Students  of  this  subject  will  find  a  wealth  of 
information  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  in  the 
shape  of  pay-rolls  preserved  as  follows  for  the 
counties  mentioned.  No  one  has  yet  examined 
these  particular  counties:  — 

Elginshire  and  Nairnshire. 


1793-1802— Elgin  .and  Moray   W.O.  13  :  4315 

1803-1808—   „               „                     ,,  :  4315 

1799-1802— Cromdale   (North)               „  :  4315 

1799-1802—        „        (South)  ,  :  4315 

1803-1306— Drainie  and  Duffus             „  :  4316 

1798-1805— Eochabers                            „  :  4316 

1790-1808— Forres                                  „  :  4316 

1793-1802— Garmouth                             „  :  4316 

1803-1808— Knoekando                           „  s  4316 

1803-1808— Speymouth                           ,,  :  4316 

1798-1808— Nairnshire                           ,,  :  4471 

Kincardineshire. 

1803-1803— Kincardine   W.O.  13:  4393 

1798-1002— Inverbervie    „    :  4398 

1798-1808-Moarnshire    „     :  4399 

J.  M.  B. 


Lady  Grange. 

(Continued.) 
The  Lady's  Statement. 

"January  22,  1741. 
"I,  the  unfortunate  wife  of  Mr  James 
Riskine  of  Orange.  That  after  I  had  lived 
near  23  years  in  gnat  love  and  peace,  he  all 
of  a  sudden  took  a  dislike  to  my  person,  and  such 
a  hatred  that  he  could  not  live  with  me,  nor 
so  tmuJ'i  as  to  btay  in  his  house;  and  desired 
mo  to  subscribe  a  separation  during  his  pleasure, 
which  I  thought  was  contrary  to  my  vows  be- 
fore God,  and  that  I  dearly  loved  my  husband. 
Roth  his  friends  and  mine  own  were  at  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  persuade  me,  but  1  absolutely 
refused  to  subscribe  it.  At  laet,  after  niucti 
threatening,  ho  got  me  out  of  tee  house,  and  1 
designed  at  that  time  to  go  straight  to  London; 
but  some  of  my  friends  thought  his  temper 
micht  alter,  and'  gave  me  your  house  to  stay 
in.  it  being  a  little  without  the  town,  I  desiring 
to  live  retired.  After  having  lived  some  months 
there,  I  came  into  Edinburgh,  and  I  took  a 
chamber  in  a  private  house  near  to  my  lord's 
lodging,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
thu° house  that  he  was  in,  and  to  see  him  and 
my  children  when  going  out  and  in.  I  mad  > 
both  his  relations  and  mine  own  .speak  to  linn, 
and  some  ministers,  and  was  always  in 
hopes  that  God  would  shew  him  hie  sm 
of  putting  away  his-  wife  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  and  tins  was  no  secret;  for  the 
president  of  the  session,  and  several  of  the  lords, 
the  solicitor,  and  some  of  the  advocates  and 
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ministers  of  Edinburgh,  knows  all  this  to  "bo 
truth.  Wifoen  I  lost  all  hopes,  then  I  resolved 
to  go  to  London  and  live  with  some  of  my 
friends,  and  make  myself  as  easy  as  I  could 
without  him. 

Having  paid  a  part  of  my  coach  hire,  and 
taken  a  leave  of  my  friends  and  of  the  ministers, 
two  days  before  I  should  have  gone  away,  upon 

the  22nd          1732,  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 

it  being  the  Saturday  evening,  the  house  be- 
longing to  one  .Margaret  Maclean,  a  Highland 
woman,  she  put  the  few  she  had  in  her  house  to 
bed,  which  were  two  Highland  women,  and  a 
little  servant  maid,  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
ordinary.  I  had  no  servant  in  the  hou.se  with 
mo  but  a  chamber  maid,  and  whether  she  was 
upon  that  plot,  or  whether  the  mistress  put  her 
out  of  the  way,  I  know  not. 

"There  cam©  two  men  to  the  doo>',  saying 
they  had  a  letter  for  my  lady,  and  the  mistress 
of  the  house  brought  them  to  any  room  door, 
and  then  rushed  in  some  Highland,  men,  whom  I 
had  seen  frequently  attending'  my  Lord  Lovat, 
■and,  if  I  well  remember,  had  his  livery  upon 
them,  who  threw  me  down  upon  the 
floor  in  a  barbarous  manner,  and 
I  cried  out  murthcr.  Then  they  stopt  my 
mouth,  and  dang  out  several  of  my  teeth,  and 
I  bled:  and  abused  my  face  most  (pitifully  with 
their  hard  rude  hands,  till  there  was  no  skin 
left  on  my  face  all  below  my  eyes;  for  1  »vas 
always  putting  out  the  deaths,  a,s  fast  as  they 
put.  in,  being  on  the  floor  at  the  time,  and  I 
defended  myself  with  my  hands,  and  beat  with 
my  heels  upon  the  loft,  in  hopes  the  people 
below  would  hear  me.  And  then  a  near  cousin 
of  my  Lord  Lo vat's  lookt  in  at  the  door,  and 
gave  directions  to  cover  my  head,  and  eye 
down  my  hands  with  a  c  loath;  they  had  wrestled 
is;)  long  with  me,  that  it  was  all  that  1  could 
breathe,  and  then  they  carried  me  down  stairs 
as  if  they  had  a  corps. 

"I  hoard  many  voices  about  me;  being  blind- 
folded, I  could  not  discover  whom  they  were. 
They  had  a  chair  at  the  stair  foot,  which  they 
put  me  in;  and  there  was  a  man  in  the  chair 
who  took  mo  on  his  knee,  and  I  made  all  the 
struggle  1  could  ;  but  he  held  me  fast  in  his 
arms,  and  hindered  mo  to  put  my  hands  ho 
my  mouth,  which  I  attempted  to  do,  being 
tied  down.  The  chair  carried  mo  off  very  fast, 
and  took  me  without  the  ports;  and  when  they 
opened  tho  chair,  and  taken  the  cloth  off  my 
head  to  let  mo  get  air,  I  perceived, 
it  being  then  moonlight,  that  I  was 
a  little  way  from  tho  Multer's  Hill,  and  that 
the  man  on  whose  knee  I  sat  was  one  Alexander 
Forster  of  Carssibonny,  who  had  there  six  or 
seven  horses  and  men  with  him,  who  said  all 
these  were  hie  servants,  though  I  knew  some  of 
them  to  be  my  Lord  Lovat's. 

"The  names  they  gave  them  .was  Peter  Fraser, 
whom  I  believed  to  bo  my  Lord's  page.  Tie 
came  along  with  me  and  the  chair,  but  did 
not  ride  with  me.  I  believe  it  was  he  that 
set  me  on  the  horse  behind  Mr  Former,  if  [ 
well  remember,  and  they  tied  me  fast  with  a 
cloth  to  Mr  Forster;  and  there  was  three  of 


my  Lord  Lovat's  sorvants  who  rodo  along,  one 
of  them  was  called  Alexander  Fraser,  and  tho 
other  James  Fraser,  and  his  groom,  whose 
name  I  do  not  Jcnow.  These  were  the  names 
they  gave  them  ;  but  whether  they  were  their 
proper  names  I  know  not.  Another  that  rode 
along  was  Andrew  Leishman,  a  tenant  in  West 
Pomeisc,  which  belongs  to  Mr  Stewart,  and 
had  been  tenant  there  this  26  years.  I  heard 
another  of  the  horso  was  a  young  gentleman, 
my  Lord  Lovat's  cousin.  I  heard  so,  but  did 
not  see  him,  for  he  kept  out  of  my  bight. 

"  Before  they  set  me  on  the  horse,  I  showed 
how  all  the  linens  about  my  face  was  covered 
with  'blood,  and  that  they  had  torn  all  the 
clothes  upon  my  head,  and  torn  out  some 
of  my  hair,  and  blindfolded  me;  Ibut 
tho  joggling  of  tho  horse  shuffled 
up  the  clothes  off  my  eyes,  so  that  I  saw  what 
way  they  rodo  with  me,  streight  by  the  long 
way.  1  saw  that  I  was  at  tho  back  of  the 
castle.  They  took  me  tho  streightest  way  to 
Lithgow  ;  and  it  was  a  very  frosty,  cold,  bitter 
night.  I  took  stitches!  in  my  side,  sitting  in  a 
constrained  posture,  and  I  begged  Mr  Forster 
to  allow  me  to  light  a  little  till  I  was  eased 
of  my  pains.  Mr  Forster  cried  to  Sandy 
Fraser  to  stop  my  mouth  again,  for  it  was  he 
that  stopt  my  mouth  when  I  was  in  my  own 
room,  and  called  mo  a  damned  bitch,  that  he 
would  brcadc  my  neck  if  I  did  not  hold  my 
peace;  was  he  (venturing  his  life  for  me. 

"He  took  me  a  little  way  'beyond  Lithgow. 
When  he  saw  that  day  was  approaching,  he 
took  ane  into  a  houso  which  belongs  to  John 
Maeleod,  who  is  an  advocate,  whose  servants 
had  known  of  my  coming,  and  met  me  with 
candles  in  their  hands  at  tho  far  end  of  tho 
entry,  and  brought  me  into  a  very  good  room 
and  fire  on,  so  that  they  knew  of  my  coming. 
I  saw  no  servants  in  the  house  but  two  men 
and  a  woman,  and  told  them  whotio  wife  1 
was,  and  that  1  was  stolen ;  but  he  presontly 
took  mo  upstairs  to  a  very  good  bedroom, 
which  had  a  fire,  and  good  linnings  in  tho  bod, 
which  I  looked  to,  and  found  Mr  Madeod's 
name  on  them. 

"  They  kept  mo  there  all  day,  and  would  not 
allow  a  woman  to  come  up  into  tho  room, 
but.  set  Sandy  Fraser  with  me  all  day;  for 
which  reason  1  would  not  throw  off  my  clothes 
for  as  wearied  anil  i  old  as  1  was,  Fraser  was  so 
barbarous  and  cruel.  When  it  was  night, 
about  seven,  he  told  me  I  had  some  more  miles 
to  ride;  and  ho  took  me  downstairs  by  force, 
and  tied  me  on  the  horse  us  I  was  the  night  be- 
fore. He  rode  streight  to  Falkirk,  and  we  met 
rone  on  the  way,  it,  being  the  Sabbath  night, 
which  I  thought  was  very  misfortunat,  or  else  I 
would  havo  cried  out  for  help.  He  rode  away 
by  the  south  side  of  Falkirk,  and  through  the. 
Tore  Wood,  which  way  I  knew  all,  having 
travelled  it  before.  Some  little  after  we  left 
tho  Tore  Wood,  lie  rodo  a  way  which  I  knew 
not;  and  I  was •  very  weia-ry,  it  being  a_  bitter 
ni.-ht.  He  said  he  was  talcing  me  to  his  own 
house,  but  he  did  not  tell  me  its  name,  and  , 
thought  all  along  I  did  not  know  whom  he  was. 
a  cloth  being  tied  to  his  face,  that  I  might  not 
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perceive  it,  and  he  brought  ine  straight  to 
Wester  Poniei.se,  where  he  was  factor  for  Mr 
Stewart,  who  is  married  to  Brisbane  of  Bishops- 
toun's  sister. 

"Ho  took  me  in  through  a  laigh  vault,  and 
then  into  a  room  of  the  vault,  the  windows  of 
the  room  being  nailed  with  thick  boards,  and 
no  light  in  tho  mom ;  but  an  a 
iittle  eloiset,  a  little  slit  where  a  man 
could  seareely  put  in  his  hand,  less, 
than  tho  thieves'  hole  in  Edinburgh,  and  a 
very  old  ugly  bed  without  a  roof,  a  timber 
chair,  with  the  half  of  the  bottom  in  it;  and 
there  I  was  keept  a  closs  prisoner  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  weeks,  not  having  liberty  as  much 
as  to  go  without  doors ;  and  two  doors  lockt 
on  me,  cross  bars  on  the  outside. 

"Tho  servant  that  waited  on  mo  there  was 
an  old  gardener  and  his  wife  that  he  had  pro- 
vided, who  had  a  imcall  garden  in  Stirling.  His 
name  is  George  Ross,  and  his  wife's  name 
Agnes  Watt.  He  lived  in  Stirling  many  years, 
and  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  who  was 
frequently  with  their  father,  and  saw  me. 
Andrew  Loishman,  mentioned  before,  brought 
what  meat  and  drink  I  needed,  and  all  other 
provisions,  -uch  as  coal  and  candle.  Ho  went 
always  to  Mr  Fo rater,  [and]  got  directions  about 
it  His  wife  served  me  in  what  things  .she 
could  do  albout  me.  They  have  throe  daughters 
which  his  wife  has  born,  and  his  eldest  son, 
William  Leishman.  They  keept  me  so  long 
closs  prisoner,  tliat  it  endangered  my  health, 
and  I  grow  sick.,  and  Andrew  told  Mr  Forster 
that  ho  would  allow  me  to  go  out,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  a  hand  in  my  death;  and  then 
I  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  high  rooms,  and  to 
go  to  the  court  to  get  the  air,  much  against 
Mr  Forster 'a  will.  The  gardener  was  kept 
there  for  a  scoury  to  dress  the  garden 
and  tho  trees.  Sandy  Fraser  was 
left  with  me  the  .first  three  or 
fonr  days,  and  then  James  Fraser  was  sent  out 
to  wait  of  me,  for  he  would  not  trust  to  the 
gardener;  and  he  kept  the  key  in  his  own 
custody  day  and  night. 

"My  Lord  Lovat  came  frequently  through 
Stirling  to  Mr  Forster.  his  house  being  within 
a  mile  of  it;  and  Mr  Forster  went  out  and  met 
him,  to  concert  matters  about  me,  and  James 
Fraser,  who  waited  of  me,  went  with  him,  I 
was  keept  prisoner  there  till  the  12th  August, 
and  then  Peter  Fraser,  my  Lord's  page,  came 
and  staid  till  the  15th.  Mr  Fraser  came  up 
then,  and  three  Highland  in  en  with  him,  and 
took  me  out  of  the  room  by  force  ;  James  and 
Peter  Fraser  learned  me  out.  and  set  mo  on  a 
horse  behind  the  captain.  It  was  about  ton 
o'clock  at  nighty  and  canned  me  away  by  Stir- 
ling; and  when  I  offered  to  cry,  they  came 
with  a  big  roll  made  for  the  use,  to  stop  my 
mouth  ,and  a  cloth  to  tie  about  it  to  keep  it 
in;  and  they  carried  me  along  by  Stirling 
bridge,  and  after  that  I  knew  no  more  of_  the 
way.    Tt  was  moonlight,  and  they  rode  till  it 

was  near  day.   and  then  took  mo  into  

house, 

David  G  re  war. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Rickart  MSS. 

1 5  x  p  e  x  d  it  U  it  e—  (Co  1 1 1  i  n  u  ed ) . 
October  1711. 

5. — For  makeing  a  tartan  night  goun,  to  Ja. 

Simson,  18  shil  £0  18  0 

5. — For  a'  pair  neu  shoues  and  soiling  ane  other 

pair,  to  Wm.  Watt   £2  16  0 

5. — Given  my  wifo  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 

moneth   £14   0  0 

11. — For  a  pair  shoues  to  my  wife,  1^  libs. ;  and 

for  tuo  ipiaynts  seek  came   to  her,   6  shil. 

sterlinge    ..."  £5    2  0 

17. — For  tuo  drinking  glasses,  17  shil.  ;  for  four 

dissen  corks,  6  shil.,  is   £1    3  0 

17.  — To  lA.lexr.  Duff  for  tuo  peck.s  floure,  and 
sujme  other  worke   £2    2  0 

18.  — To  Alexr.  Stroun  for  V2  elles  cloath,  at  8/ 
st.,  for  a  new  upcr  coat,  with  sum  other  fur- 
nishing, per  account  discharged  £17  17  6 

22. — For  six  bolls  lymo,  5  libs.  8  shil.;  for 
caring,  12  shil.  ;  for  sand  and  makeing  up, 
1|  libs  £7   4  0 

27.— To  John  Smith,  8  libs.  9  shil.,  to  complet 
the  half  nets  money  due  now,  and  out  with 
tho  —  fee  nixt  yeir,  :Jid  to  complet  John 
Lcang  for  last  yeir,  one  pound  Soots, 
makes   ..  £9  9  0 

27.— Bought  a  syde  of  beafe  wh.  weighed  169 
pound,  @  lS2  shil.  per  pound,  is  £12  13  6 

27.— For  a  stoau  matt  to  lay  under  our  bed; 
and  for  weavoing  tuo  ptairs  stockings  to  my- 
self, 2  libs.  8  shil.  ;  and  for  a  paynt  of  seek 
to  the  house,  1  4-5  libs.,  is  £4  10  0 

30.-  For  a  pair  neu  oandelsticks,  V2  shil.  st.,  to 
J  a.  Aberclour,  but  I  gave  him  old  candelstick 
bross   for   2   shil.    st.,    and    payt   in  moy. 

only   £0  18  0 

Snout  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  2  libs. 
4  diil  £2   4  0 

November  1711. 

2  —Given  my  wife  for  tho  use  of  tho  house 
this  moneth   £15   0  0 

2.— For  a  neu  creuck  of  20  pound  weight,  4 
libs.  ;  but  I  gave  in  12  pound  old  iron  to  Pat. 
Ibirrie,  smith,  at  1  lib.,  so  I  payt  only  in 
moy.  3  libs.  Scots   £3   0  0 

7._To  John  Smith's  wife,  1  lib.  8  shil.,  qoh. 
with  18  shil.  for  3  bolls  draff  she  got  since 
Lands  last  makes  tao  libs.  6§  shil..  for  a  set 
of  milk  from  then  to  halouday  last...£l    8  8 

7.  For  360  double  iand  seloat  nails  to  make 

Alex.  Donaldsons  neu  lume,  1  lib.  5^  shil.  for 
tho  scienter  work;  and  for  the  wright  work, 


18  shil.,  is'  £3   0  0 

8.  For  one  boll  and  »a)no  half  meill  at  9  ston 

per  boll,  6  libs.  15  shil.  ;  for  tuentie  five  peeks 
meill  at  8  pound  per  peck,  6  libs.  2d;  and  for 
throe  peeks  bear  gfotta,  1  lib.  13 
shil..  £14    8  2 
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8. — For  a  gross  corks.  17  shil. ;  for  a  sydc  of  a 
oowbeife,  7  libs. ;  for  half  a  boll  malt  bought 
in  the  rneroat,  2^  libs.,  all  for  house 
use   £10    3  8 

19.— Fr  ane  Lrone  brander,  weighing  V$  pounds, 
to  the  house  use   £1  10  0 

19. — For  tuo  bolls  meill.  at  9  stone  per  boll, 
9^  libs.,  to  the  house   £9    6  8 

19.— For  sope  and  steartch  to  wash  our  cloths 
be  winter,  V2  libs  £1  10  0 

19. — For  mending  the  irone  chimney  above  the 
hall  and  lugging  it  in  agane   £1  16  0 

27. — For  ane  ell  sairge  to  soil  my  stockings, 
9  shil.  ;  for  ane  ncu  pairo,  19£  shil — £1    8  6 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  niov..  2  lib. 
4  shil  £2    4  0 

December  1711. 

6. — Given  Wm.  Baxter  in  Old  Abdn.,  fourtie 
five  pounds  Scots  for  nyne  bolls  of  malt  to 
my  house  use,  for  this  crape,  deliverable  as 
ml  led  for   £45   0  0 

6. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth,  14  libs.;  and  for  beatting  tueive 
olio  of  sairge  to  her  use  and  tnyne,  2  libs., 
is   £16   0  0 

6. — For  a  ston  tallow,  4^  libs.  ;  for  douito  of  it 
1  lib.  9^  shil. ;  for  make  big  the  sd.  oandels,  to 
Gilbert  Cat  to,  6§  shil..;  for  wciokes  to  them, 
6  shil  £6   5  9 

14. — To  Win.  Lyndsay  for  six  silver  spouns  wh. 
my  wife  gave  to  her  brother  when  he  was 
married  in  October  last,  weighing  fourtcine 
unces  and  atone  drope   £52  16  0 

23. — For  a  souigar  loafe  weighing  3^  pounds, 
1  lib.  1U  shil.  ;  and  for  a  bottell  seek,  18  shil. 
It. — From  the  beginning  of  August  last  to 
the  end  of  December  instant,  bought  133  loads 
peits,  wh.  cost,  per  account,  143 
libs  £16  16  2 

26.— To  drumer,  12  shil. ;  to  the  touns  servants, 
15  shil. ;  to  the  boddelLs  in  the  old  and  new 
church,  12  shil. ;  to  Alex.  Banirman  in  the 
Trinitie,  12  shil  ;  to  my  barbers  boy,  3  shil.  ; 
and  spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  2 
libs.  8  shil.,  is   £5    2  0 

(To  be  continued.) 
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1107.  Pitsligo  Castle.— On  the  south  wall 
of  the  square  tower  of  the  now  ruinous  castle  of 
Pitsligo  is  a  stone  panel  containing  the  Royal 
Arms  with  the  initials  I.R.  (for  James  VI.)  and 
the  date  1577.  On  the  west  wall  of  the  same 
tower  is  another  shield  charged  with  the  arms 
of  Scotland,  quartered  with  those  of  England, 
Ireland,  and'  Wales,  with  the  same  initials  and 
the  date  1603.  Again  in  the  parish  church  is  a 
shield  showing  three  lions  rampant,  the  same 
initials,  and  the  date  1635.  I  should  be  grateful 
for  an  explanation  of  these  .-tones.  1603  would 
mark  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
to  the  throne  of  England.  But  what 
occurrences  do  the  other  two  dates  com- 
memorate? King  James  was  in  Buohnn  in  1594 
"to  bring  the  Mark  of  Erroll  and  lluntly  to 
obedience."  Is  there  any  record  of  his  having 
visited  Pitsligo  at  any  period'/ 

W.  L.  F. 

1108.  Rathmuiukl,  ok  Christ's  Kirk.— 
When  was  this  parish  united  to  Konnothmonl  : 


Hnsvvers 


1093.  Careston  Castle.— An  account  of  this 
oaistle  is  given  in  Andrew  Jervise's  "  The  Land 
of  the  Lindsays."  A  description  of  it  will  also 
be  found  in  D-  IT.  Edwards's  "Around  the 
Ancient  City"  (Brechin,  1895;  2nd  Ed.,  1905). 
There  is  a  brief  reference  to  it  in  "  Picture,  que 
Forfarshire"  by  Alan  Re  id  (Valentine  and 
Sons,  Dundee). 


1102.  IIaerfaulds  Encampment,  Guthrie.— 
At  IIaerfaulds  there  are  traces  of  a  Roman 
camp,  which  extended  over  fully  15  acres.  See 
Roy's  "  Military  Antiquities  of  North  Britain." 

Z. 
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Parody  of  William  Dunbar. 

A  clever  iparody  of  William  Dunbar,  the 
medieval  Scottish  poet,  appeared  in  "  Alma^ 
Mater,"  the  Aberdeen  University  magazine,  of 
October  29,  the  imitation  of  the  old  "  makkar  " 
being  carried  out  so  closely  as  to  give  us  the 
constant  retrain  in  the  last  line  of  each  verse. 
The  parody  was  titled  "  The  Com/pleynt  of  ane 
Bajoant  concernand  the  Universitie,"  and  ran 
as  follows — 

My  hame  in  Turra  I  liaif  quittit, 
And  to  this  ilka  toon  haif  flittit- 
Syne  till  King's  Colledgo  1  haif  gane, 
Quhilk  to  considder  is  ane  pane. 

T  kmw  nocht  how  the  Comp.  is  gttidit, 
I  Jut  bursaries  arc  nocht  weill  divydit. 
Sum  men  gettis  quiddis,  but  I  nocht  ane, 
Quhilk  to  considder  is  ane  pane. 

Gyf  that  I  soik  sum  wark  to  doe 
They  olepo  me  swot  and  me  cschewe, 
My  labour  a.lle  is  wroghte  in  vane, 
Quid  11c  to  considder  is  ane  pane, 

Gyf  that  I  nevir  lift  my  pen, 
My  purs  is  pluckit  like  ane  hen, 
Exam  feis  to  paye  owre  agane. 
Quhilk  to  considder  is  ane  pane. 

This  must  we  doe.  thus  must  we  talk, 
There  must  we  sit,  here  must  we  walk. 
A  Bajoant' s  soul  is  nocht  his  ain. 
Quhilk  to  considder  is  ane  pane. 

My  hert  is  full  of  dool  and  woo, 
Oertes  I  can  endyte  namo, 
To  quit  this  lyfe  I  wald  bo  fain, 
And  soe  be  quit  of  alle  my  pane. 

Quod  Dunbae  TI. 


The  Family  of  Leith  Hay. 

It  was  pointed  out  recently  in  these  columns 
that  the  pedigree  of  this  family  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  especially  on  the  Hay  side.  Light  is 
thrown  on  tho  Hays  of  Ramies  in  two  little- 
known  investigations:  — 

"  A  Pedigree  of  the  Hays  of  Tallo  and  Lin- 
plum  and  the  Hays  of  Rcnfield  and  Inchnoch." 
n.d.  Printed  by  Bone  and  Hulley,  Glasgow. 
8vo.  pp.  7.  This  pamphlet  does  not  agree  with 
the  pedigTees  given  by  Father  Hay,  a  cadet  ot 


tho  family,  and  the  Rathven  tombstone;  but 
"  both  are  inaccurate." 

"  A  'genealogy  of  the  Hays  of  Rannes."  A 
paper  by  Dr  Cramond,  read  before  the  Banff- 
shire Field  Club,  February  7,  1839;  pp.  27-35. 
The  Hays  of  Rannes  were  descended  from  tho 
Hays  of  Tallo  and  Linplum,  who  were  cadets 
of  the  baronial  family  of  Hay  of  Locherworth 
(now  Borthwith,  in  Edinburghshire),  Oliver- 
castle  (Peebleishire),  and  Yester  (Haddington- 
shire), now  represented  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale.  Tallo,  now  Talla,  in  Tweedsmuir 
parish,  is  part  of  the  barony  of  (jlivercastle, 
and  Linplum,  in  Barro  parish,  is  part  of  the 
barony  of  Luncanlaw.  The  first  laird  of  Tallo, 
Edmund  Hay,  1439-63,  was  a  younger  son  of 
.Sir  William  Hay  of  Locherworth,  and  his  family 
became  connected  with  the  north  through  the 
Church  thus:  — 

Edmund  Hay  of  Tallo,  1439-63. 

Sir  William  Hay  of  Tallo 
d.  1478-9. 
I 

William  Hay  of  Tallo 
d.  about  1520 

  i 


1 

William  Hay 

1 

Thomas 

1 

George 

of  Tallo 

rector  of 

rector  of 

d  1566 

Ratlnren 

Rathven 

1 

d. 1553 
1 

I 

John  Hay  of 

1 

George  Hay 

i 

Andrew  Hay 

Tallo.  Male 

rector  of 

l  ector  of 

line  extinct 

Rathven 

Rathven 

1805 

Laird  of  Rannes 

I 

James  Hay  of  Rannes 


George  Hay  of  Rannes 
d.  1651 
I 

James  Hay  of  Rannes 
m.  Margaret  Gordon  (Park) 

James  Hay  of  Rannes 
m.  Margaret  Gordon  (Glengerrack). 

Charles  Hay  of  Ratines 
1688-1751 

I  

|  "  I 

Andrew  Hay  of  Rannes      Mary  Hay  (d.  1736) 
1713-89  m   John  Leith  of 

Leith -hall. 
I 

I 

General  Alexander  Leith  Hay  of  Rannes 
1758-1838 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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Scottish  Heraldry. 

The  "Times  Literary  Supplement"  of  28th 
May,  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  "  Heraldry 
in  Scotland,"  by  J.  H.  Stevenson,  advocate, 
Unicorn  Pursuivant  (which  includes  a  recension 
of  the  late  -Sir  Grcorge  Seton's  "  Law  and 
Practice  of  Heraldry  in  Scotland"),  says— 

The  number  of  family  names  among  the 
armig«rous  classes  in  Scotland  was  much  smaller 
and  the  gentry  were  less  numerous  than  in 
England.  Great  clans  of  (gentlemen  owning 
a  common  surname  bad  to  identify  themselves 
somehow,  for  if  "  all  Stuarts  were  no  sib  to  the 
King"  at  least  most  lairds  could  call  cousin  with 
half  the  kingdom.  On  their  shields  they  did 
this  by  a  careful  system  of  differences,  retaining 
enough  of  the  ancestral  arms  to  proclaim  that 
they  were-  Gordon  or  Forbes  or  Lindsay,  but 
emphasising,  their  individual  line  by  adding 
some  charge,  such  as  a  fees-chequy,  or  a  mullet, 
to  show  that  they  were  lairds  of  Lesmoir,  of 
Echt,  or  of  Rossie.  In  the  same  way  the 
multiplicity  of  gentlemen  of  one  name  was 
simplified  lor  documentary  purposes  by  append- 
ing the  territorial  designation  of  every  laird— a 
practice  enjoined  by  Act  of  Parliament  on 
"  barorics  tninoros'  "  who  held  directly  of  the 
Crown,  and  adopted  for  convenience  by  the 
goodman  "  of "  a  property  held  of  a  feudal 
superior  or  the  tenant  "  in  "  a  rented  farm. 
The  Scottish  territorial  ''of''  is  analogous  to 
the  German  "  von,"  and  in  common  parlance 
the  laird  was,  and  is,  known  by  the  name  of 
his  property,  while  within  recent  times  the 
laird's  wife  was  "lady,"  even  though  her  hus- 
band had  no  heritable  baronetcy  or  personal 
knighthood — thus,  for  example,  the  many  lairds 
of  Drum  named  Alexander  Irvine  were  "Drum" 
and  their  wives  "Lady  Drum"  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Consequently  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  territorial  designation  of  a  cadet  branch  of 
a  great  house  should  survive  the  loss  of  the 
barony .  from  which  it  took  its  origin,  seeing 
that  such  a  practice  tends  to  confound  the  old 
and  the  new  owners. 

The  constant  fluctuation  of  land  in  Scotland 
and  the  rise  of  cadet  branches  to  importance 
brought  it  about  that  instead  of  there  being 
one  head  of  the  houso  with  an  obedient  tribe 
of  poor  relations  there  were  innumerable  heads 
of  branches,  each  jealous  of  his  personal  dignity 
and  the  standing  of  his  branch,  while  proud 
of  his  common  ancestry  with  Huntly  or  Sea- 
forth,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  was  a  care  for  his  coat  of  arms, 
which  displayed  to  the  world  just  these  very 
facts,  and  the  steady  stream  of  matriculations 
of  arms  at  the  Lyon  Olfiec  has  emphasized  and, 
perpetuated  the  manifestations  of  this  healthy 
pride.  An  excellent  example  of  this  care  in 
differentiating  the  ancestral  arms  is  given  as 
the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  IT.,  where  27  Lindsay 
shields  are  displayed  in  due  relationship,  only 
two  of  which  fail  to  proclaim  their  common 
ancestry.  The  book  deals  quite  fully  with 
surnames  in  .Scotland,  from  those  granted  by 


the  King  as  a  definite  reward,  such  as  Scrym- 
geour,  to  those,  like  Macgregor,  which  were 
as  definitely  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  cognomina  which  were  assumed  for 
material  reasons,  like  those  of  so  many 
Kennedy  and  "bow  o'  meal"  Gordons  in  the 
south. 

BelheSvie  Volunteers,  1804. 

Belhelvio  was  one  of  the  earliest  places  in 
AbcHlcenshiro  to  support  Volunteering;  for  as 
Mr  Sinclair  reminds  us  ("Aberdeen  Volunteers," 
p.  31),  the  farmers  of  Belhelvie,  Newhills,  Dyc'e, 
Oldmu-ehar.  New  ma?  bar,  Foveran,  Logie- 
Buchun  Skins.  Cruden,  and  New  Banchory 
hold  a  rnoetin:  at  Aberdeen,  February  24,  1797. 
to  offer  their  services  to  the  Government.  Jim 
they  did  not  really  join  the  movement  till  18C4. 
The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Bethel  vie 
Company  in  the  Muster  Boll  from  December 
1303  to  December  18C4  (P.R.O.  ;  YY.O  13- 
4164)  :  — 

Captain— John  Scott:  Mr  Sinclair  says  he  was 

"of  Drumskle," 
Lieutenant— John  Luniedcn  :  Mr  Sinclair  says 

he  was  "  of  E,<_'gie." 
En  i  r. — William  Stephen:    Mr  Sin:  lair  pay-3 

lie  was  "at  Milden." 
Drill  sergeant — John  Adam. 
Sergeants— John    Booth,    Alexander  Fiddes, 

William  Sheriffs,  and  Thomas  Skene. 
Corporals — Goorce  Garden,  William  Gordon. 

Alexander  Rao.  and  Robert  Sherriff. 
Drummer — James  Bothwell. 


Ai  el,  William. 
Allu.n,  William. 
Anderson,  Robert 
Ai'igus,  William, 
i;.  nidge,  John. 
How,  Ltoburt. 
li.mvii,  David. 
Urown,  Jame.-'. 
P.rown,  John. 
Drown,  Laurence. 
Camie,   Alexia  rider. 
Ciatto,  William. 
Charles,  .lames. 
Clark,  John. 
01  nk.  Peter. 
Oruirkshank,  Robert. 
C  lamming1,  Alexander 
Davidson ,   Akw  a  ndei 
Djiirie,  William. 
Dle'kie,  Robert. 
Rownie,  William. 
Diir.ii,  Geo  ge. 
I'js.on,  David. 
Fei.tes,  William. 
Gray.  David. 
Gliv.iv,  Jol  n 
llav,  Alexander  (1). 
Hay,  Alexander  (2). 
Jamiewn,  William. 
Keiiiup,  James. 
Laing,  Alexander 
I^iin^-,  James. 
I  fling,  William. 
Lei'sk,  George. 
Leisk,  James. 
Le/i't-li,  James. 


PRIVATES. 

FjOI 

Lin 


imer, 

isden, 


John. 
Alexander. 


Maehrav,  IVk-r. 
Maehra.y,  Kohert. 
Maekie,  Alexander. 
MaeAllan,  James. 
Starr,  John. 
Martin,  Alexander. 
Martin,  James. 
Martin,  John. 
M'ilne,  Alexander. 
J\lilnc,  George 
.Milne,  William. 
M'itchell,  Alexander. 
Murray,  John. 
Murray,  William. 
Ua.\  Alexander, 
liaunie,  John, 
lteid,  John. 
Stmgstcr,  John 
Sheiiifs,  Alexander. 
Si  m)  vso  i) ,  A 1  ex  a  1 1  der 
Simp.-xm,  John. 
Smith,  William. 
Slot,  George. 
Tosh,  James. 
Tough,  David. 
Valentine,  William. 
Webber,  George. 
Webster,  John. 
Will,  H-ecH^e. 
Wilson,  Alexander. 
Wilson,  Charles. 
Wilson,  James. 
Wilson,  Joseph. 
Wood,  John. 

J.  M.  BULLOOH. 
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Epitaph  at  Forcfoun. 

The  Fordoun  epitaph  to  David  "Rosa,  as  given 
in  No.  320  (Juno  12),  is  not  original.  It  forms 
the  epitaph  written  by  Robert  Burns  for  his 
father—the  last  line,  "For  even  his  failings 
lean'd  to  virtue's  side,"  being  taken  from 
Goldsmith. 

A.  H. 

The  Stone,  Bronze,  cm^  iron  Ages. 

Systematic  writers  on  Archaeology  generally 
describe  the  cultural  phenomena  disclosed  by 
tho  relics  gathered  on  the  inhabited  sites  and 
haunts  of  the  prehistoric  people  of  Europe 
under  the  three  famous  ages  of  Stone,  Bronze, 
and  Iron.  It  must  not,  however,  bo  forgotten 
that  these  so-called  ages  arc  but  undated  stages 
in  the  sequence  of  events,  each  representing 
a  group  of  objects  sufficiently  differentiated  to 
be  recognised  as  well-defined  phases  in  the  pro- 
gress of  European  civilisation.  This  system  of 
classification  is  founded  on  tho  fact  that  there 
was  a  time,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  when 
all  industrial  tools  were  made  of  stone,  horn, 
bone,  teeth,  etc.  After  human  organisations 
continued  to  exist  for  many  ages  with  the  as- 
sistance of  suoh  objects  as  could  be  manufac- 
tured from  these  limited  resources,  a  discovery 
was  made  which  ultimately-  revolutionised  all 
mechanical  appliances  for  cutting  purposes,  and 
thus  raised  tho  culture  and  civilisation  of  the 
people  to  a  higher  degree  than  was  previously 
possible. 

This  discovery  was  the  art  of  making  bronze, 
which  simply  consisted  of  adding  10  per  cent, 
of  tin  to  copper,  a  process  which  lias  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  latter  sufficiently  hard'  to  give 
to  cutting  implements  made  of  this  amalgam  a 
sharp  edge.  Before  this  discovery  cutting  im- 
plements made  of  pure  copper  hud  been  tried, 
but  they  were  little  better  than  those  made  of 
stone.  This  preliminary  metallic  stage — the  so- 
called  Copper  Age — was  not  of  long  duration. 
It  was  otherwise  with  bronze,  as  its  superior 
qualities  for  cutting  and  penetrating  purposes 
became  at  once  apparent.  But  its  general  ap- 
plication to  the  arts  and  industries  was  a  some- 
what slow  process,  especially  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts such  as  Britain,  where  the  new  tools  and 
implements  had,  in  tho  first  instance,  to  be 
imported  at  heavy  expense.  The  transition 
from  a  lower  stage  of  culture  to  a  higher  ono 
involves  a  series  of  minor  innovations  on  old 
customs  and  mechanical  usages,  which  vary  in 
tho  course  of  time  in  different  countries. 
Hence,  tho  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
different  ages  is  not  sharply  defined,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  many  of  the  stone  implements 
formerly  in  use  survived  in  out-of-the-way  dis- 
tricts Ion  or  after  the  introduction  of  their 
analogues  in  metal. 

Man  is  not  unf requeiitly  defined  as  a  tool- 
maker,  a  definition  which  has  the  advantage 


of  placing  him  in  a  category  which  excludes  all 
other  animals.  In  virtue  of  this  monopoly  he 
has  practically  discarded  the  natural  means  of 
sclf-pn servation,  with  which  Nature  endowed 
him,  and  substituted  in  lieu  of  them  all  sorts 
of  tools  and  appliances  manufactured  by  his 
own  hand.  These  mechanical  inventions,  or 
rather  such  of  them  as  have  reached  our  day, 
are  now  of  inestimable  value  to  archaeologists, 
as  thev  disclose  the  technical  skill,  the  capacity 
of  adapting  special  means  to  special  ends,  and 
the  general  intelligence  of  their  respective 
makers. 

As  soon  as  the  metallurgic  art  had  taken  root 
among  the  prehistoric  people  of  Europe  each 
country  began  to  manufacture  its  own  bronze 
objects,  modelling  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
after  their  analogues  in  stone,  or  imported  metal 
specimens.  Such  a  derivative  connection  can 
be  traced  not  only  between  the  flat  bronze  axe 
and  the  stone  celt,  but  also  between  most  of  the 
ollmr  bronze  implements  and  Aveapons  <and  their 
prototypes  in  non-metallic  materials.  The 
original  safety-pin  occupies  an  intermediate 
stage  between  tho  primitive  bone  or  bronze  pin 
and  the  highly  ornamented  brooches,  which  were 
in  use  among  the  Celts.  Saxons,  ;>nd  Scandin- 
avians. Such  evolutionary  connections  ar0  often 
obscure,  until  all  the  intermediate  links  of  a 
series  are  exhibited  side  ITy  side. 

Tn  describing  Bronze  Acre  relics  we  must  not 
fall  into  th<>  common  error  of  supposing  that 
wc  are  dealing  with  a  brand  new  civilisation. 
The  social  organisations  already  founded  by  the 
Stone  Age  people  are  pimplv  continued,  but 
carried  out  with  greater  efficiency,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  substitution  of  bronze  in  their 
cutting  and  penetrating  tools  for  the  less 
ofTectivo  materials  formerly  used. 

The  bronze  industry  was  out  6hort  by  the  dis- 
covery of  another  metal,  viz.,  iron,  which 
gradually  supplanted  bronze  in  the  manufacture 
of  cutting  implements.  Although  iron  was 
known  in  Egypt  about  1500  B.C.  it  was  not 
utilized  to  any  great  extent  for  industrial  pur- 
poses in  Europe  till  about  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  by  which  time  the  Greeks,  Italians, 
Etruscans,  Illyrians,  and  Phoenicians  were 
settling  doAvn  in  their  historic  homes.  No  iron 
objects  occur  among  the  relics  from  the  pre- 
historic cities  of  Troy,  Tiryns.  and  Mycenae. 

During  the  initiatory  stages  of  the  competition 
between  iron  and  bronze  it  is  probable  that  the 
result  of  the  struggle  depended  on  the  compara- 
tive expense  of  the  production  of  the  respective 
metals,  the  former  being  possibly  the  dearer 
of  the  two.  It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  abundance  and  wide  dis- 
tribution of  iron  ores,  the  economic  problem 
would  have  lon<r  stood  in  the  way  had  there 
been  no  other  difficulty  to  be  surmounted.  .  . 
Whatever  mav  have  been  the  causes  which  kept 
this  useful  metal  so  long  in  the  background, 
there  are  indications  that,  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  European  civilisation  it  was"  a  scarce 
commodity,  and  onlv  used  in  small  encrusted 
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bands  to  decorate  bronze  objects.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  iron  as  a  metal  is  not  to  bo  regiird.nl 
as  contemporaneous  with  its  general  introduc- 
tion into  the  arts  and  industries  of  human 
civdisation  — "  Prehistoric  Britain,"  by  Robert 
Munro. 

Lady  Grange. 

The  Lady's  Statement. 
(Continued.) 
"The  captain,  Mr  Forster,  wont  to  the  room 
with  me,  and  sat  a  little  with  me,  and  never 
came  near  me  after  that.  He  gave  the  charge 
of  me  to  one  who  called  himself  Alexander 
Grant,  but  I  believe  he  feigned  his  name;  he 
rode  with  me  out  of  Pomcise  that  night's 
journey ;  Andrew  Leishman  and  Peter  °and 
James  Fraser  were  the  rest  of  the  company 
that  rode,  and  a  man  who  was  our  guide,  called 
himself  Macdonald,  and  told  mo  he  was  born 
at  Glengarry's.  Always  when  they  took  me 
out  of  any  place,  they  did  by  force,  Ld  I  bade 
them  consider  what  they  were  doing  n  takt  ' 
me  away  agamst  my  will.  Whenever  it  wa5 
night  th°y  set  me  on  a  horse  behind  GralT 
who  was  nothing  but  a  silly  fellow,  and  he  coul  i 
ride  before  me;  and  they  set  my  Lord  Lo  vat's 
footman,  James  Fraser,  before  me,  and  tic, 
T  t0^nV>at  1  mi°ht  not  lc*P  off  ;  and  rede 
Wad?  Wlth  T!  b,'OU^ht  ™  General 
mgh?andTW  1  knGW  n0t  h°W         -  the1 

"Whenever  it  was  day,  they  took  ;ntn 

samo  nl  and  lod«cd  always  in  the 

hS  t^TlL  l°dgei  Saturday  I  saw 

look't  onf    i   S\  his  man   with  ^  1 

n?4t Z  V  h0l<1'         6aw  him-  Again 
n   lit  they  set  me  on  a  horse  again  and  carried 

j;nDBSt  the  hilt  aiS !  roX  till 

grass   b.wm0rn,,n'?'  and  kid  me  on  the 

Sabbath 0  nKwr7,wefy;  and  they  rode  all  the 

so  bad    tW  °f  a  hil1'  and  thc  was 

SrriM'n  ^  ^  not  rideable,  for  thev 
!h,l  11  !um  th^  arms:  wo  ^re  at  an  open 
shds  all  that  night,  and  the  next  day  the 
waters  were  so  high  that  we  could  not  cross 

ho rsp  3  near-  ?Sht'  thcn  they  SOt  m°  on  a 
*£2tf  i  Carn°d  me  to  a  PIaco  caWed  Mill- 
town  when  preparations  were  made  for  me, 
that  bom-  the  28th  day  of  the  month 


I  was  never  in  bed  all  the  time  since  we 
came  from  Pomeise.  With  their  rude  hands 
they  had  hurt  one  of  my  breasts.  I  was  kept 
there  sixteen  days,  and  all  the  company  left 
me  but  James  Watson's  herd.  This  was  on 
I^  ^f8  ground.  They  called  the 
man  of  tine  house  Andrew  Fraser.  Grant 

came  on  the    of  September,  and  set  me 

on  a  horse  by  force  at  night,  and  put  me  in 
a  boat,  which  was  in  a  loch  about  a  mile  from 
Milltown.  They  crossed  the  loch  with  me,  and 
James  Eraser  left  me  there  some  nights  with- 
out, and  some  nights  in  byres.  After  we 
crossed  the  loch  and  again  the  9th  of  the 
month,  at  the  evening,  we  came  to  a  loch- 
side  on  Gdcngarie's  ground.  I  should  have 
been  taken  to  Scoto's  house,  brother  to  tho 
TU  n ,  Glengary,  whose  wife  was  aunt  to 
John  Macleod,  tho  advocate,  for  the  man  who 
was  to  get  me  was  one  Alexander  Macdonald, 
tor  1  was  to  come  to  Scoto's  house,  but  they 
altered  their  minds,  and  ordered  him  to  come 
to  Lochnirn,  and  wait  for  me  on  the  10th  of 
the  month,  on  the  break  of  day,  for  fear  of 
their  being  seen,  for  they  were  always  in 
terrour. 

"They  dragged  me  by  force,  and  I  cried 
bitterly  out;  they  were  all  Highlanders,  and 
nobody  understood  me;  they  took  me  into  a 
*loop,  of  which  Alexander  Macdonald  was 
master,  who  is  a  tenant  in  an  island  called 
Hesker,  belonging  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
who  told  me  lie  had  been  at  Scoto's  house, 
and  seen  my  Lord  Lovat's  cousin,  formerly 
mentioned ;  he  was  ordered  to  take  me  home 
to  his  own  isle,  and  keep  me  there  till  further 
orders.  I  told  him  1  was  stolen  out 
of  Edinburgh,  and  brought  there  by 
force,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  what 
they  were  doing.  Ho  answered  me  that  he 
would  not  keep  me  or  any  other  person  there 
against  their  will,  except  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald were  in  the  affair.  How  far  Sir  Alex- 
ardor  is  concerned  in  this  I  am  not  certain; 
but  the  man  being  poor  and  greedy  of  money, 
made  him  go  beyond  his  own  light. 

"  We  lay  long  on  the  loch  for  want  of  wind, 
and  young  Scoto's  eon  and  his  father's  brother 
came  into  the  sloop  the  time  that  the  sloop  lay 
in  the  loch.  They  came  with  design  to  see  me, 
but  not  to  relieve  me.  We  came  not  out  of  the 
loch  till  the  19th  day  of  the  month,  and  then 

;         Macdonald,  another  son  of  Scoto's,  came 

into  the  sloop,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Alexander  Macdonald.  We'  were  storm-stay'd 
by  the  way,  and  we  wore  in  hazard  of  being 
lost  before  we  came  to  Hesker,  which  was  a 
poor  miserable"  island.  Upon  the  30th  day  of 
the  month  we  came  there. 

"  That  day  wo  came  out  of  the.  loch  there 
came  in  a  son  of  Dornick's,  called  John  Mac- 
donald, and  William  Toling,  who  lives  on  Mac 
leod's  ground,  who  before  was  merchant  at 
Inverness,  and  Rory  Macdonald.  brother  to 
Castletown,  and  they  all  understanding  the 
language,  T  told  them  all  my  misfortunes ;  and 
William  Toling  said  he  was  at  Edinburgh  tho 
time  T  was  stolen,  and  promised  me  he  would 
toll  Renkiller  where  I  was  to  be  taken. 
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"I  was  in  the  island  of  Heskcr  ten  months 
before  I  got  bread,  and  suffered  much  cold  and 
hunger,  and  many  hardships  and  barbarous 
usage.  1  was  in  that  strait  almost  I  wanted 
stockings,  shoes,  and  many  other  necessary?. 
And  Macdonald  said  he  had  no  orders  to  give 
me  any  meat  but  what  they  eated  themselves, 
but  had  no  orders  for  eloatlis.  After  1  was 
nea'r  a  year  in  his  custody,  he  said  he  would  go 
and  tell  them  from  whom  he  got  me,  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  sin  to  keep  me,  and  that  he 
would  let  me  away,  and  that  he  had  writ  twice 
or  thrice  about,  what  necessary s  I  wanted,  but 
got  no  answer. 

"  When  he  came  back  he  said  ho  had  seen 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  said  to  him  it 
was  a  sin  and  shame  to  keep  me,  for  that  ho 
would  keep  me  no  longer.  Sir  Alexander  said 
lie  was  sorry  lie  had  meddled  in  such  an  .affair, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it,  but 
discharged  him  to  let  me  go  till  further  orders. 
Alexander  said  he  was  bidden  treat  me  harshly, 
and  do  nothing  but  what  wad  his  pleasure,  and 
to  cross  me  in  every  thing.  Though  he  got 
me  bread,  yet  1  was  much  more  hardly  dealt 
with  than  he  had  done  the  first  year,  and  I 
thought  it  hard  enough.  When  he  was 
in  Sky,  at  Sir  Alexander's,  he  told 
me  he  saw  Alexander  Mackenzie  of 
Dclvin's  two  brothers.  I  well  remember  they 
are  called  Kenneth  and  John  Mackenzie,  and 
ho  pretended  lie  told  them  he  bald  me  in  his 
custody,  for  he  mad©  it  not  a  secret. 

'*  I  often  begged  him  to  allow  me  to  write 
to  my  friends  the  time  I  was  with  him,  and 
thtu.it  then  I  would  bo  relieved,  for  he  said  he 
was  discharged  to  let  mo  write,  or  tell  mo  the 
place  of  the  world  I  was  in.  I  was  many 
months  there  before  I  knew  whose  ground  I 
was  on.  I  often  begged  him  to  tell  the  minis- 
ter, who  was  one  Mr  John  Maclean,  and  the 
name  of  his  parish  is  the  Wcist,  which'  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  Long  Island,  and  bordered  with 
Clam  iambi's  ground.  I  desired  him  to  come 
and  see  me,  and)  pray  for  the  distress  of  my 
family.  Mr  Macdonald  told  me  he  answered 
it  was  his  duty  to  pray  for  everybody  in  dis- 
tress; but  if  ho  could  not  come  and  6ec  me,  he 
had  but  an  eight-mile  ferry  to  cross.  But 
whether  Alexander  told  him  I  was  there,  can- 
not be  positive  or  sure. 

"  In  May,  1734,  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald 
eamo  to  the  AVeist  to  set  his  land,  and  sent 
word  to  Alexander  I  was  to  bo  taken  away 
from  him  very  soon,  and  that  he  would  allow 
no  more  board  for  me,  therefore  he  should  let 
'in,  go  with  the  first  that  came  for  me. 
It  was  but  a:  small  island,  none  in 
it  but  cottars  and  his  servants. 
Upon  the  14th  day  of  June  there  came  a  sloop 
to  the  Hooker,  with  John  Macleod,  tenant  to 
the  Laird  of  Maclcod,  in  a  place  -which  they 
rill  North.  Town,  in  the  parish  of  Harriocti, 
and  brought  a  letter  to  Alexander.  He  showed 
me  the  letter  to  srive  up  the  cargo  that  was  in 
his  hands.  The  day  before  he  ;;ot  the  letter 
he  had  been  at  the  Captain  of  Clanranald'a 


house,  and  had  met  with  my  Lord  Lo vat's 
cousin  there,  the  Captain  being  married  to  Lis 
sister.  John  Maclcod  and  his  man  were  very 
rude  to  me,  and  hurt  me  very  sore  in  the 
taking  mo  away.  Alexander  Macdonald  told 
mo  he  knew  not  where  1  was*  going  to,  and 
John  Macleod  said  he  was  taking  me  to  the 
Oitkney  Islands.  The  galley  belonged  to  him- 
self, but  his  brother,  Norman  Macleod,  was 
manager  of  it.  He  was  in  terror  that  it  should 
bo  known  I  was  in  his  custody. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  island,  I  found  it  as 
I  heard  of  it,  a  very  desolate  island,  with 
nobody  in  it  but  natives  of  the  place.  John 
and  his  brother  stayed  a  few  days  in  the  place, 
and  by  no  means  would  confess  from  whom 
ho  had  got  mo,  but  I  found  out;  Avhat  hand 
the  Laird  of  Macleod  had  in  it  I  am  not  sure. 
He  left  me  in  a  very  miserable  condition,  but 
had  no  provision  for  mo  but  what  the 
island  afforded,  and  nobody  to  wait 
on  me  that  understood  me,  but  one 
ill-natured  man  wdio  understood  a  little  English, 
and  explained  to  others  what  I  wanted;  and 
he  was  not  only  ill-natured,  but  half-witted, 
and  one  day  drew  out  his  dirk  to  kill  me. 

After  being  somo  time  in  this  island,  God 
in  his  good  providence,  who  in  all  my  distress 
has  taken  care  of  me,  for  which  I  have  great 
reason  to  bless  and  praise  him,  where  I  found 
God  much  present  with  me  for  as  desolate  it 
is.  comforting  me,  and  supporting  mo  in  my  lonjj 
and  heavy  tidal,  a  minister  and  his  wife  came  to 
the  island,  to  whom  .1  am  exceeding  much 
obliged;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  care 
that,  ho  anal  she  took,  I  had  died  for  want  of 
meat,  for  there  were  no  provisions  sent  mo  ibut 
two  pecks  of  flour,  ami  what  the  place  can 
afford,  such  as  milk  and  a  little  barley  knocked, 
and  that  forced  from  them  by  thrcatenings, 
for  the  people  is  very  poor  and  much  oppressed. 
I  have  nobody  to  serve  me  but  a  little  Highland 
girl  ;  and  the  minister  and  his  wife  must  ex- 
plain to  her.  He  is  a  serious  and  devout  man, 
and  very  painfull,  and  what  time  he  can  spare 
from  his  business  he  is  so  good  as  to  come 
to  set>  me.  I  am  not  sure  wdiose  hands  this 
may  come  to,  but  if  I  he  dead,  I  bog  my  friends 
may  be  kind  to  reward  this  minister  and  Ids 
wife,  for  he  hath  helped  to  preserve  my  life, 
and  made  it  comfortable  the  time  I  lived.  John 
Macleod  above  named  is  tenant  of  this  island." 
(To  be  continued.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

iKxrENDiTURE— ♦(Continued). 

January  1712. 

4.—  Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  monoth  iiii.  12  shil  £12  12  0 

4.— For  makeing  a  cheiso  hoakc  st.  8  shii.  ; 
and  payt  Doctor  Burnets  stipend  from  Mar- 
timis  d710  to  Mcrtimis  1711  yeirs,  to  Jo. 
Burnet.  8  libs.   £8   8  0 

4. — For  five  paynts  of  aquavitie,  at  16  shil. 
per   paynt,    is  41ibs.  ;   and   for   three  irone 

girds  to  a  litle  tube,  12  shil.,  is  £4  12  0 
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4-. — For  ane  irone  ballo  to  weight  meill,  etc, 
3  liilbs.  6  shil.  ;  and  for  worsete  and  groin 
linnen  to  shou  tuo  footc  stool  Ls,  2  shil  stnsr.. 
is   £4   8  0 

30. — For  tuo  paynts  vinegare,  14  shil.  ;  for  one 
paynt  brandie,  2  libs.  ;  and  for  horse  hayre  to 
Fort  rice  buriell,  etc..  17  shil.  ;  and  spent 
pocket  moy.,  etc.,  3^  libs.,  is  £7    2  0 

February  1712. 

1. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 
monoth   £16  16  0 

5.— To  John  Smith's  wife,  1  lib.  13  shil.  lOd, 
which  with  12  shil.  lOd  for  tuo  bolls  and  tuo 
packs  draff  since  ITallouday  last,  makes  3J> 
merles  for  a  sett  of  milk  from  the  first  of 
November  1711  to  Candlmis  1712  £1  13  10 

8. — For  a  seugar  loafe  weighting  5£  pound,  at 
9  shil.  per  pound,  is  £2   7  0 

In  January  last  I  did  take  doune  and  rebuild 
the  buluarks  betuixt  my  house  and  the  old 
shore,  which  cost  me  tuo.ntie  seven  libs,  for 
workingshipe  with  about  five  hundred  bar- 
roufuls  of  stone,  wh  per  account  comes 
to   i  £48   0  0 

27. — To  John  Cochran  for  a  droping  pane  my 
wife  bought  at  Mr  Gilbert  Leslies  rouping  of 
his  plenishing   £3   0  0 

27. — For  a  porke  hame,  1  lib.  5?  shil.  ;  and  for 
mending  the  lock  of  the  back  gate  at  the 
house,  6  shil.  ;  spent  of  pocket  moy.  2 
libs  £3  11  6 

March  1712. 

7. — Given  to  my  wife  to  buy  6i  ells  flan n en  at 
18  shit,  per  ell,  for  shirts  and  gloves, 
etc  £7   0  0 

7. — For  soape  and  steartch  to  wash  our  cloths, 
12  shil.  ;  and  given  my  wife  for 'the  use  of 
the  house  this  moneth  of  March,  13  libs.  4- 
shil  £13  16  0 

7- — Payt  for  my  sixt  part  of  tuo  ncu  ooubels 
to  the  Midehinaie,  8  libs.;  they  cost  alto- 
gether [52  Jibs.]  £8   0  0 

7.— For  a  pair  shouos  to  myself,  and  soiling  a 
pair,  to  Wm.  Watt   £2  18  0 

17.— For  a  peack  of  flour,  and  beaicking  surac 
oate  bread,  etc.,  to  Alexr.  Dun,  1|  libs.  ;  and 
for  a  chapon  aquavitie,  12  shil.,  is...£l  16  0 

27.— For  six  dizzon  ehappen  bottclls  7  1-5  Libs.  ■ 
and  for  tuo  pounds  houpo  to  brou  beir,  1  lib. 
8  shil.  ;  for  a  quar6  of  paper,  6  shil.  ;  and 
spent  2£  libs,  this  moneth   £11   8  4 

Abdn.,  April  1712. 

^. — Given  my  wifo  for  the  use  of  tho  house 
this  moneth  iiii.  2  shil.  st.   £13   4  0 

4-. — For  a  gross  of  corks,  16  shil.  ;  and  for  a 
plaid  my  wdfe  sent  to  Glaskou  for  10J, 
libs  £11   6  0 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  mov.  6  libs. 
12  shil  £6  12  0 


6  May  1712. — Payt  James  Gordon  in  Mains  of 
Eselmont  22  libs.  .10  shil.  Scots  for  four  bolls 
and  one  half  of  meill  to  the  house;  bought  in 
January  last  but  not  paid  till  now... £22  10  0 

And  to  James  Hey,  barber,  for  brimming,  from 
tho  first  of  June  1711  to  the  1st  June  1712 
yeirs,  4  libs.  Scots   £4-   0  0 

August  1712. — Payt  Jeane  Massic  sixteine  libs. 
Scots  for  three  half  3'eirs  wadges  proceeding. 
Witsonday      1712,      but      not      payt  till 
now  £16  0  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries, 


1109.  Tod  Family.— The  Rev.  James  Maclean, 
Urquhart,  married  (1)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Geoi'go  Tod.  and  (2)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Tod.  Was  the  latter  factor  at 
Fochahers  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  how 
were  the  ladies  related,  if  at  all? 

J.  M.  Bulloch 

1110.  Str  ath  don  Streams. — A  oop3T  of  tho 
rhyme,  or  poem,  regarding  the  Strathdon 
streams  would  oblige. 

B. 


Hnswers. 


1100.  Gtlderot  the  Freebooter. — A  brief  ac- 
count of  Gilderoy  is  given  in  a  note  on  "Tho 
Decsido  Macgregors  "  in  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Michie's  "  Deesido  Talcs"  (New  edition,  editod 
by  F.  C.  Diaek,  Aberdeen,  1908,  p.  300  et 
seq.).  lie  is  there  described  as  "Patrick 
Maegrogor,  alias  Gilderoy  or  Gilroy,  'the  led 
lad,'  the  hero  of  the  ballad,  '  Gilderoy  was  a 
bonny  boy,'  "  and  reference  is  made  to  a  pro- 
clamation issued  against  him  and  others  by 
the  Privy  Council  in  March,  1636,  and  to  his 
subsequent  capture,  trial,  and  execution.  "The 
so-called  Rob  Roy's  cave  near  Loch  Kinnord," 
it,  is  added,  "  probably  owes  its  name  to  him, 
and  tho  Cairn  of  Gilderoy  in  Strathdon  is 
another  reminiscence  of  this  notorious  free- 
booter." Sec  also  J.  G.  Michie's  "History  of 
Logic -Coldstone  and  Braes  of  Cromar  "  (Aber- 
deen. 1896). 

In  a  prefatory  note  to  the  ballad  of  Gilde- 
roy "  in  "The  Ballad  Minstrelsy  of  Scotland" 
(Alexander  Gardner,  Paisley,  1893)  it  is  stated 
that  tho  subject  of  tho  ballad,  Patrick  Mac- 
gregor, or  Gilleroy,  suffered  for  his  crimes  in 
1638.  "' Gilder  Roy '  "  (the  note  continues) 
"is  made  the  hero  of  certain  apocryphal 
atrocities,  such  as  the  murder  of  his  mother  rjid 
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sister,  tho  burning  of  their  domicile,  etc.,  and 
of  certain  marvellous  adventures,  such  as  tho 
picking  of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  pocket  while 
he  was  celebrating  high  mass  in  the  King'ts 
presence,  at  the  Church  of  St  Denis,  in  Paris ; 
making  olf  with  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi's 
plate  at  Madrid;  the  robbing  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well near  Glasgow,  etc.  These  sensational  ad- 
ventures are  duly  chronicled  in  '  A  Compleat 
History  of  the  Lives  and  Robberies  of  the  most 
notorious  Highwaymen,  Footpa-cis,  Shop-Lifts 
and  Cheats  of  both  Sexes,  in  and  about  London, 
Westminster,  and  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  for 
above  an  Hundred  Years  past,  continued  to 


tho  present  time,'  by  Captain  Alexander  Smith. 
London :  1719,  12mo.  All  of  which  is_  carefully 
reproduced  in  a  work  entitled  '  Lives  and 
Exploits,  of  English  Highwaymen,  Pirates, 
and  Robbers,'  by  Captain  Charles  Johnson. 
London:  1734.    Folio   26  plates." 

Q. 

1108.  Ratiimukiel,  or  Christ's  Kirk. — Ac- 
cording to  Hew  Scott  ("Fasti")  this  parish  was 
united  to  Kennethmont  (before  15th  August, 
1634. 

B. 
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No.  326.— July  24,  1914. 


A  Mysterious  Buchara  Fort. 

Antiquaries  have  been  puzzled  from  time  to 
time  by  a  reference  to  a  Fort  Fiddes  on  Garden 
of  Troup's  property.  No  local  history,  so  far 
as  I  know,  mentions  it,  but  the  mystery  is 
cleared  nip  iby  two  letters  in  the  series  of  Inter- 
nal Defence  papers  at  the  Public  Record  Office 
(H.O.  50;  94). 

Francis  Garden  of  Troup  wrote  from  Troup 
House  to  Lord  Fife,  June  21,  1804— 

My  Lord, — The  small  Fort  erected  here  at 
my  own  expense  (and  formerly  reported  to 
your  lordship)  having-  been  inspected,  highly 
approved  of,  and  reported  to  the  Earl  of 
Moira  by  Major-General  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly ;  and  his  Excellency  having  been 
pleased  to  order  ammunition  for  the  same,  1 
hog  leave  to  suggest  to  your  Lordship  the 
propriety  of  haveing  it  well  man'd ;  and,  as  I 
understand  the  Banff  Buttery  Company  are 
Forty  men  short  of  the  complement  ullow'd 
by  Government,  that  it  will  be  in  your  Lord- 
ship's power  to  permit  me  to  raise  that 
number  in  this  corner  as  a  Detachment  from 
the  Banff  Battery  Company  to  man  the  Fort 
for  the  protection  of  this  part  of  the  coast. 
If  the  above  proposal  meet  with  your  Lord- 
ship's approbation,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  recommending  an  officer  to  command  the 
Detachment. 

Loxd  Fife  was  never  a  very  enthusiastic  man, 
but  ho  quite  approved  of  Garden's  scheme,  and 
wrote  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  on  June  23,  1804— 

I  ibeg  leave  to  send  your  lordship  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr  Garden  oi  Troup, 
one  of  my  Deputy -Lieutenants,  who,  your 
Lordship  will  observe,  has  erected  at  his  own 
private  expense  a  Fort  in  a  situation  on  his 
own  estate  extremely  well  calculated  to 
annoy  an  enemy,  and  commanding  a  Bay  in 
which  trading  vessels  would  be  apt  to  run 
for  protection  from  Privateers,  should  any 
appear  on  this  coast.  I  am,  therefore,  very 
desirous  that  the  augmentation  he  suggests 
should  be  made  to  the  Battery  Company  in 
Banff  in  order  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  send 
the  detachment  he  wants,  with  an  officer,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Fort  in  question. 

Mr  Garden's  exertions  for  the  protection  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  have  been  very  spirited, 
and  I  trust  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me 
in  opinion  that  this  measure  ought  to  be 
adopted.  I  have,  therefore,  to  request  that 
your  Lordship  will  lay  this  before  the  King, 
and  if  it  meets  with  His  Majesty's  approba- 
tion, give  the  necessary  directions  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect. 


Whether  this  was  done  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
One  of  the  few  occasions  in  which  the  Fort  is 
mentioned  is  when  guns  were  tired  from  it 
(November  6,  1813)  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
at  Aberdour  House  of  John  Dingwall  of  B nick- 
lay  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Gordon  of  Aberdour. 

J.   M.  BULLOGII. 

An  Aberdeen  Character  in  the 
Wavcriey  ^oueSs. 

Readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  "  St 
Ronan's  Well,"  may  be  reminded  that  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Cargill,  the  absent-minded  minister  of 
the  parish,  who  is  so  felicitously  described,  was 
really  meant  to  depict  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander 
Duncan,  the  minister  of  Smailholm,  with  whom 
Scott  was  familiar  during  his  stay  at  Sandy- 
knowo  when  a  boy.  This  Dr  Duncan  was  a 
native  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  born  in  1703. 
The  son  of  a  weaver  burgess,  he  was  a  Guild 
bursar  at  Marischal  College,  attending  the  class 
of  1725-1729,  and  graduating  M.A.  in  the  latter 
year.  Ho  had  been  previously  at  the  Grammar 
School.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Earlston  in  1735,  and  was  or- 
dained colleague  and  successor  to  the  minister 
of  Traquair.  Translated!  to  Smailholm  in  1743, 
he  died  there  in  1795.  lie  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  King's  College  in  1773.  Dr 
Duncan  was  the  author  of  several  works,  and 
wrote  the  article  on  Smailholm  in  the  Old 
Statistical  Account.  Besides  picturing  him  in 
"  St  Ronan's  Well,"  Scott  alludes  to  him  in  the 
introduction  to  the  third  canto  of  "Marmion" — 

"  Tho  venerable  priest, 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest, 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  would  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint." 

Duncan's  identity  with  the  Rev.  Josiah  Cargill 
is  dealt  with  at  length  by  Mr  W.  Keith  Leask 
in  an  article  on  "A  Scott  Original"  in  the 
"Aberdeen  Grammar  School  Magazine"  for 
June,  1912.  "To  figure  in  the  Waverley 
Novels,  or  to  sit  for  your  portrait  in  the  Scott 
Gallery,"  says  Mr  Leask,  "is  a  passport  to 
fame.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  widely  known 
that  the  Grammar  School  can  lay  claim  to  this 
great  distinction,  for  any  connection  between 
Aberdeen  and  the  Last  Minstrel  has  been 
limited  to  the  mythical  but  undeniably  great 
figure  of  Dugald  Dalgetty.  But  it  is  now  shown 
be  yond  all  doubt  that  the  School  has  a  figure  in 
;  St  Ronan's  Well  '  and  in  '  Marmion.'  " 

Meaning  of  the  Pictssh  Symbols, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  Mr  Ludovic  M'Lellan 
Mann,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  offered  a  suggested  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Pictish  symbols,  some  46  in  number,  which  are 
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found  carved  on  early  Christian  monuments 
chiefly  on  the  north-east  of  Scotland.  The 
problem  has  been  baffling  archaeologists  for 
more  than  a  century.  Most  of  the  symbols  are 
only  found  in  Scotland.  The  symbol  of  the 
Fall  of  Adam,  without  disguise  and  so  com- 
monly met  with  throughout  early  Europe,  was 
examined  for  its  occurrences  in  Pictavia,  where 
it  was  held  to  exist  and  to  be  enshrined  and 
hidden  up  completely  in  some  of  the  recondite 
Pictis-h  symbols.  The  "  floreated  rod,"  or 
"  sceptre "  symbol,  it  was  argued,  was  in  its 
simpler  forms  the  tree,  but  later  when  bent 
singly  or  doubly  it  had  an  added  moaning.  It 
never  was  shown  alone,  but  with  other  symbols 
as  if  protecting  them.  It  may  be  indicative 
of  tho  Divine  influence  or  guardianship.  The 
rectangular  group  of  symbols,  it  was  suggested, 
all  stood  for  aspects  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
and  Tabernacle.  The  crescent  symbol,  a  very 
common  one,  was  suggested  to  represent  the 
Nativity  of  Christ,  and  was  the  form  of  the 
primitive  or  suspended  manger.  The  questions 
arising  from  its  different  positions  on  the  monu- 
ments, especially  with  regard  to  the  direction  of 
its  concave  side  towards  the  spectator,  were 
elaborated  with  success.  A  new  reading  o£  the 
most  interesthiig  Dunfallandy  Stone  was  given. 
For  example,  among  other  pictures  shown  to- 
gether upon  the  stone— the  three  useful  tools — 
tho  hammer,  anvil,  and  pincers — stand  for  the 
labour  or  actions  necessary  to  induce  a  gradual 
transformation  from  a  raw  or  crude  material 
condition  to  a  spiritual  one.  The  fish-like 
creatures  and  the  "Elephant"  symbol  on  this 
stone  were  described  in  relation  to  the  whole 
panel  of  sculpturings,  and  the  seated  figures 
were  shown  to  represent  a  teacher  and  his 
pupil. 

A  Point  for  the  Cordon  Historian. 

Married  lately,  at  Montrose,  John  Cordon, 
aged  70,  to  Ann  Anderson,  from  Aberdeen,  aged 
30.  .This  is  the  fifth  bride  In-  has  led  to  the 
Altar  of  Hymen.—"  Aberdeen  Journal,"  March 
23,  1803. 

The  Cape  Town  Highlanders. 

Tho  services  of  this  regiment,  which  is 
uniformed  like  the  Cordons,  were  accepted  oy 
the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as 
from  April  24,  1885.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sand- 
ford,  tho  officer  commanding  the  corps,  wroto 
mo  about  its  uniform,  February  13,  1914,  as 
follows  :  — 

'  [At  first]  the  uniform  consisted  of  dark 
green  doublet  and  helmet,  Gordon  tartan  kilt 
and  plaid,  black  Glengarry  and  feather:  sporran 
and  hose-tops  were  of  "  Argyll  and  Sutherland  ' 
pattern. 

"  Some  five  years  later  the  scarlet  doublet, 
white    helmet,     and    diced    Glengarry  were 


adopted,  all  braid,  etc.,  being  silver.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  I  availed  myself  ot 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  necessity  for 
re-equipping  the  Regiment  to  adopt  in  their 
entirety  the  uniform  and  dress  regulations  of 
tho  Gordon  Highlanders  (1st  Battalion)  and 
with  the  necessary  exception  of  the  distinctive 
Regimental  badges  and  buttons,  etc.,  and  the. 
black  thread  through  tho  gold  lace  the  uniform 
is  identical.  The  white  helmet  is,  however, 
worn  and  a  khaki  frock  instead  of  a  buff  jacket 
for  undress." 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Lady  Grange. 

(Continued.) 

To  whom  this  paper  was  meant  to  bo 
delivered  is  not  very  clear,  but  probably  it 
was  to  Mr  Hope  of  Rankeillor,  Lady  Grange's 
law  agent,  whom  Mr  William  "Tolling,"  or 
Tolmy,  promised  to  inform  of  her  whereabouts, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  done  so.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  when  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Lennan 
visited  Edinburgh  he  took  this  document  with 
him,  being  probably  afraid  of  incurring  the 
wrath  of  the  Chief  of  M'Leod,  whose  property 
St  Kilda  was.  In  any  case,  there  is  appended 
to  tho  narrative  written  by  the  clergyman  the 
following,  in  Lady  Grange's  own  hand- 
writing :  — 

' 1 1  got  the  minister  persuaded  to  write  tho 
account  of  the  way  I  was  stolen,  and  by  whom, 
that  ho  might  acquaint  my  friends.  He  would 
not  givo  me  a  pen  to  write  any  of  them,  but 
said  ho  would  do  all  for  me  that  was  in  his 
power.  When  he  went  from  this  island,  ho 
resolved  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  but  he  would  not 
venture  to  carry  this  paper  with  him.  But  1 
/ga\o  him  a  bill  on  you  and  two  others  of  my 
friends,  that  they  might  know  whore  I  was ; 
but  his  life  being  threatened  ho  left  this  island, 
and  he  was  after  hindered  either  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh, or  to  writo  to  anybody  about  me. 
Sinco  ho  camo  back  to  this  island,  he  6ent 
mo  word  by  his  wife  that  ho  had  burnt 
the  bills  I  had  given  him,  he  is  in  such  fear  of 
his  life  and  his  urcle's.  Some  other  of  the 
ministers  were  angry  at  him  for  the  tare  and 
concern  he  had  taken  of  me.  He  bade  his 
wife  get  this  paper  from  me  that  he  might 
destroy  it,  that  it  might  never  come  to  light  as 
written  by  him.  Since  I  could  not  get  paper 
to  write  so  full  an  account  as  this,  I  thought  it 
no  sin  to  deceive  her,  ancl  I  (burnt  two  papers 
before  her,  and  bade  her  tell  the  minister  to  be 
easy-  L  am  not  sure  who  of  my  kin  and 
friends  is  dead  or  who  is  alive;  but  I  bog 
whosoever  hands  this  come  finst  to,  to  cause 
write  it  over  in  a  fair  hand,  and  to  show  it  to 
all  my  friends." 

Here  there  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy. 

In  tho  above  Lady  Grange  states  that  the 
clergyman  refused  to  take  her  narrative  with 
him,  and  returned  again  to  the  island.  Other 
authorities     declare     that      Mr  M'Lennan 
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quarrelled  with  M'Leod's  factor,  and  left  the 
island.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  M'Lennan  made  Lady  Grange's  circum- 
stances and  her  whereabouts  known  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  'that  details  given  were  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  thai  Lady 
Grange's  treatment  was  not  quite  so  severe  as 
she  tries  to  make  out.  Doubtless 
whilo  travelling  she  would  be  rather  roifl-hlv 
handled,  for  she  freely  admits  that  she  always 
resisted.  In  Hesdcir— a  small  island  to  the  west 
of  North  Uiet — the  attention  she  received  was 
probably  nono  of  the  best,  but  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  more  consideration  was  bestowed 
upon  her  on  reaching  St  Kilda.  Some  particu- 
lars _  of  her  life  and  behaviour  there  were 
obtained  from  rosidenters  of  the  island. 

In  St  Kilda  she  had  a  cottage  of  two  apart- 
ments, tolerably  well  furnished,  allotted  to  her, 
a  girl  to  wait  upon  her,  and  enough  of  good 
food  and  clothing.  Once  a  year  the  factor 
came  to  collect  his  rents,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions brought  her  supplies  of  necessaries 
which  the  island  did  not  provide,  these  gener- 
ally being  a  stone  of  sugar,  a  pound  of  tea, 
six  pecks  of  wheat,  and  an  anker  of  spirits. 
She  incessantly  tried  to  bribe  the  islanders  to 
assist  her  in  escaping.  She  was  not  unkind  to 
them,  but  sometimes  gave  them  of  her  stores, 
and  occasionally  had  the  women  dance  before 
her.  Nevertheless,  she  never  gained  their  love 
or  respect.  She  often  took  too  much  drink, 
and  on  these  occasions,  at  the  least  offence, 
sho  flow  into  a  furious  passion,  and  even 
resorted  to  violence. 

Meanwhile  it  became  known  in  Edinburgh 
that  Lord  Grange  had  removed  and  secluded 
his  wife,  but  the  place  of  her  seclusion  was 
unknown  to  all  but  those  in  tho  secret. 

This  is  all  the  more  wonderful  when  we  con- 
sider how  many  were  concerned  in  the  affair. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  all  those 
mentioned  in  Lady  Grange's  narrative  were 
ardent  Jacobites,  and  no  doubt  Lord  Grange 
succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  their  safety 
depended  upon  keeping  his  wife  a  close  prisoner. 
Whether  the  unfortunate  lady's  family  know  of 
her  abduction  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  one  or  both  of  her  two  elder  .sons  were 
aware  of  it,  and  probably  also  a  daughter,  who 
married  the  Earl  of  Kintore.  In  the  interval 
Lord  Grange  had  given  up  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  and  entered  political  life  as  the  friend 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  enemy  of  Wal- 
pole.  Though  his  conduct  to  his  wife  was 
known,  ho  stood  -as  well,  if  not  bettor,  with 
society  than  ever  he  had  done. 

During  all  this  time  none  of  Lady  Grange's 
friends  had  made  the  slightest  effort  to  find  out 
■what  had  becomo  of  her.  When  the  informa- 
tion brought  by  M'Lennan  reached  Mr  Hope  of 
Rankeillor,  he  at  once  applied  to  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  for  a  warrant  to  search  for  and 
liberate  her.  This  application  was  opposed, 
and  ultimately  defeated,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  letters  on  which  Mr  Hope  founded  his 
application    were     in     the     handwriting  of 


Roderick  M'Lennan,  a  scandalous  and  disre- 
putable person.  Mr  Hope's  next  step  was 
illegal  and  dangerous,  and  lull  of  risky  conse- 
quences lor  himself.  He  titled  out  a  sloop,  on 
board  which  ho  placed  twenty-live  aimed  men, 
with  Mrs  M'Lennan  as  a  guide,  and  despatched 
her  to  St  Kilda  to  effect  Lady  Grange's  libera- 
tion. When  the  vessel  reached  the  Horse  Shoe 
harbour  in  Lorn  a  quarrel  ensued  between  the 
master  and  the  guide,  and  Mrs  M'Lennan  was 
put  on  shore.  Beyond  this  the  vessel  docs  not 
appear  to  have  proceeded,  intelligence  having 
apparently  been  received  that  further  progress 
would   be  useless. 

Alarmed  by  the  measures  taken  by  Mr  Hope, 
Lady  Grange  wat>  removed  from  St  Ivilda,  and 
M'Leod  of  Dunvegan  instituted  an  enquiry 
into  her  confinement  there,  'this  action  on  his 
part  had  the  double  motive  of  clearing  himaelf 
of  any  complicity  in  the  affair — that  he  was  a 
patty  thereto  cannot  be  doubted — and  at  the 
samo  time  contradicting  the  reports  of  the 
lady's  barbarous  usage,  by  casting  aspersions 
on  tho  character  of  M'Lennan  and  his  wife. 
M'Leod  stated  that  reports  had  reached  him 
that  a  certain  gentlewoman,  named  Lady 
Grange,  had  been  carried  to  his  island 
of  St  Kilda  in  1734,  and  had  ever 
since  been  confined  there,  under  harsh 
and  oppressive  conditions.  Regarding  these 
reports  ati  a  matter  he  was  bound  to  inquire 
into,  he  appointed  his  baron-bailie  of  Harris, 
Donald  M'Leod  of  Bcrnera,  to  proceed  to  that 
island  and  make  the  necessary  investigations. 

Donald  M'Leod  therefore  went  to  St  Kilda, 
ami  the  report  which  he  submitted  was  to  tho 
effect  that  Lady  Grange  had  indeed  been  de- 
tained ia  prisoner  there,  but  in  every  other  re- 
spect she  was  well  treated.  She  was  given 
a  house  forty  feet  long,  with  an  inner  room, 
and  chimney  to  it.  She  had  ia  curtained  bed, 
arm  chair,  table,  and  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture, as  well  ais  plenty  of  good  provisions  and 
good  clothes.  She  was,  however,  given  to 
over-indulgence  in  drink,  and  subject  to  violent 
ebullitions  of  temper.  Various  islanders  were 
also  stated  to  havo  testified  that  Mr  and  Mrs 
M'Lennan  were  persons  of  worthless  character. 

This  inquiry  was  not  altogether  barren  of  re- 
sult for  it  caused  Mr  Hope  to  postpone  tho 
legal  proceedings  which  he  had  been  threaten- 
ing. In  1745,  however,  he  raised  an  action  in 
the  Court  of  Session  for  £1150  as  arrears  of 
aliment  duo  to  Lady  Grange.  Lord  Grange 
did  not  appear  in  court,  and  Mr  Hope  obtained 
decree,  but  did  not  ^afterwards  carry  it  into 
effect. 

When  Lady  Grange  was  taken  away  from  St 
Kilda,  she  was  convoyed  either  to  Harris  or 
Assynt,  in  Sutherland,  according  to  differing 
accounts.  Whichever  place  it  may  have  been, 
her  stay  thcro  seems  to  havo  been  short,  for 
not  long  afterwards  she  was  taken  to  Skye, 
and  again  detained  on  the  property  of  M'Leod. 
By  this  time  despair  and  exile  appear  to  havo 
affected  both  mind  and  body.  She  was  allowed 
a  good  deal  of  freedom,  and,  as  a  restless 
imbecile,  wandered  about  among  tho  clansmen, 
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who  were  kind  and  considerate  to  her.  In 
May,  1745,  she  died  in  a  cottar's  house,  and  \ 
was  buried  in  Trunipan.    For  some  reason  not 
easily  understood  a  mock  funeral  was  arranged. 
A  coffin,  filled  with  turf  anel  stones,  was  interred 
at  Duirinish  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
spectators,  while  the  real  funeral  was  secretly 
carried  out  at  Trumpan.    Over  her  remains,  at 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  a  monument  was 
erected  by  Lord  Mar,  whose  ancestor  is  said  to 
have    urged    her    husband    to  consent  to  her 
being    put    to    death.      While  in  Skye,  Lady 
Grange  would  appear  to  have  been  under  the 
clm.-r.--e  of  a  certain  Jtory  M'Neil,  for  at  Dun- 
vegan    are    two    accounts  of  his  rendered  to  i 
M'Leod.    In  the  first  of  these,  M'Leod  pays 
Rory  £33  Os  llgd  for  her  maintenance  for  a 
year;  and  the  second  shows  him  as  receiving  j 
from  the  Chief  £30  15s  5d  in  discharge  of  her  i 
funeral  expenses. 

Lord  Grange  was  in  London  when,  from  a 
correspondent,  he  received  intelligence  of  bid 
wife's  death.  From  Westminster,  under  date  \ 
o^  June  1st,  in  his  reply  he  says:— "I  most  j 
heartily  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  the 
timely  notice  you  gave  me  of  the  death  >  1 
that  person.  It  would  bo  a  ridiculous  untrut.i 
to  pretend  grief  for  it;  but  as  it  brings  to  my 
mind  a  train  of  various  tilings  for  many  years 
Irnic,  it  aives  me.  concern.  Her  retaining  wit 
and  facptiousnoss  to  the  last  surprises  me.  | 
'!  le  e  qualities  none  found  in  her.  no  more 
than  common  sense  or  good  nature,  before  slie  ! 
went  to  these  parts;  and  of  the  reverse  of  all 
which,  if  she  had  not  been  irrecoverably 
posscst,  in  an  extraordinary  and  insufferable 
degree,  after  many  years  fruitless  endeavour 
t<>  reclaim  her,  she  had  never  seen  these  parK 
I  long  for  the  particulars  of  her  death,  which, 
you  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  I  am  to  have  by 
nevi  post." 

Lady  Grange  having  left  Mrs  Hope  and  her 
daughters  her  heirs,  an  action  was  raised  in 
'•heir     names     for     payment    of    the  £1150 
previously  awarded,  and  for  the  additional  three, 
years  annuity  since   due.        A    decree  for  the 
total  amount  was  awarded,  and  Mr  Hope  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  payment.    The  astute  lawyer 
was.     however,     aware    that    his    claim  was 
a  very  doubtful  one,  for  Lord  Grange  had  kept  j 
his  wife  in  actual  sustenance  during  all  the 
years  of  her  "sequestration,"  and  could  pro- 
bably obtain  a.  reduction  of  the  amount  claimed 
equal  to  the  sum  disbursed    by    him    on    her  j 
behalf.    Hope  therefore  intimated  that  he  do- 
sired  no  personal  .benefit  out  of  Lady  Grange's 
bequest.      This  led  to  a  final  settlement,  by  j 
which  Lord  Grange  paid  Mr  Hope  all  the  ex-  | 
penses  he  had  incurred  in  Lady  Grange's  be- 
half,  inchnlin •>■  thai  of  fitting  out  the  sloop,  and 
despatching  it  to  St  Kilda. 

Fn  commenting  upon  this  extraordinary  case  j 
Robert  ( :ha  it'boiv  says  :— "  Erskine,  not  to  speak 
of  his  office  of  a  judge  in  Scotland,  moved  in 
English  society  of  the  highest  character.  He  I 
■>'■"**  have  hern  the  friend  of  Lyttleton,  Pope, 
Thomson,  and  other  ornaments  of  Fred-uick'j 
court;    and    as    the    brother-in-law     of  the 


Countess  of  Mar,  who  was  sister  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  he  would  figure  in  the 
brilliant  circle  which  surrounded  that  star  of 
the  age,  the  second  George.  Yet  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  felt  a  moment's  compunc- 
tion at  leaving  the  mother  of  his  children  to 
pine  and  fret  herself  to  death  in  a  half-savage 
wilderness — 

"  Placed  far  amidst  the  melancholy  main  "  ; 
for,  in  a  paper  which  expresses  his  feelings  on 
tho  subject  pretty  freely,  he  justifies  the 
'  sequestration  '  as  a  step  required  by  prudence 
and  decency;  and,  in  showing  that  the  gross 
necessaries  of  life  were  afforded  to  his  wife, 
Deems  to  have  considered  that  his  whole  duty 
towards  her  was  discharged.  Such  an  insensi- 
bility ( ould  not  be  peculiar  to  one  "man;  it 
indicates  the  temper  of  a  class  and  of  an  age. 
-  .  .  .  Such  a  woman  would  now  be  re- 
garded as  the  unfortunate  victim  of  disease,  and 
instead  of  being  forcibly  carried  off  under  cloud 
of  night  by  a  band  of  Highlanders,  and  com- 
mitted to  confinement  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
world,  she  would  be  remitted  to  an  asylum, 
where,  by  gentle  and  rational'  management,  it 
might  be  hoped  that  she  would  be  restored  to 
mental  health,  or,  at  the  worst,  enabled  to 
spend  tho  remainder  of  her  days  in  the  utmost 
comfort  which  her  state  admitted  of." 

(Concluded.) 
David  Gkewab,  F.S.A.,  Scot. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Ex  pe  n  d  it  uee —  (Continue  d ) . 
May  1712. 

2.— Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth,  being  five  Fridays  £18   0  0 

2. — For  a  pair  neu  slippers  to  my  wife,  2  shil. 
stg.  ;  and  to  John  Smith's  wife,  1  lib.  83 
shil.,  qth.  wt.  18  shil.  for  three  bolls  draft' 
she  got  since  Candeltnis  last  pays  her  sett  ol 
milcho  from  tho  sd.  tyme  to  the  Rood-Day 
1712,  qth.  is  3^  merles   £2  12  8 

27.— For  three  quarters  and  one  pound  wool 
bought  at  the  Cross,  10  lib.  8^  slid.... £10    8  6 

And  for  three  pounds  mixt  wool  bought  at  the 
Cross    £2  5  0 

And  for  soape  and  stcarch  to  washing, 
da"  libs.  ;  and  for  tuelvo  fathoms  small  tous, 
6  shil  £1  16  0 

29. — For  tuo  towels  and  a  brush  my  wife  bought 
at  Mrs  llervies  romping  *  £1    8  0 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  the  sd.  moneth  of  May. 
2±  libs  -  £2   5  C 

June  1712. 

6.  —  Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth,  iiii-g   :  £12  15  0 

6. — To  a  mason  for  tuo  days  work  albout  my 
house,  lihs.  ;  and  to  Fat.  Burrie,  smith, 
for  work,  per  account,  18  shil.  ;  and  for  a 
quare  of  wdiite  paper,  6  shil.,  is  £2  16  0 
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19. —To  John  Smith,  four  libs.  4£  shiJ.  for  any 
sixt  pairt  of  the  four  half  nets  mens  fies  pay- 
able at  this  tc-rin,  having  payt  him  4  libs, 
for  the  half  of  his  he   £4    4  b 

25.— For  a  pair  of  ehouis  to  my  wife,  U  Lbs..; 
and  for  six  ells  holland,  at  4  shil.  st.  per  ell, 
for  my  oune  and  my  wifes  use,  14-  2-5  libs.. 
is    £15  18  0 

25.— Pavt  my  taxatione  for  heritage  and  water, 
qth.  per  account  is  17  libs.  2  shil. ...£17    2  *0 

Spent  in  the  moneth  of  June  of  pocket  moy. 
4  shil.  st.  ;  and  for  a  neu  window  for  Mr 

Leiths  inner  chamber  and  mending  some  other 
windows,  2  shil.  st.,  is   £5  12  0 

July  1712. 

1. — Bought  4J  y cards  ©loath  for  oloaths  to  my- 
self, at  6  libs.  15  shil.  per  yeard  ;  2  eils  cloath 
for  a  petticoat  to  my  wife,  at  13  shil.  per 
ell,  with  ane  quarter  and  ane  half  velvet,  to 
her  also,  3  libs.,  qth.  wt.  our  furnishing  to 
my  cloathes,  per  account  payt  to  George  Man- 
this  day,  is  sixtie  three  libs  £63    0  0 

1— Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 
moneth,  iiii  £12   0  0 

I.  — For  litting  the  layriing  to  my  sd.  cloaths 
and  a  pair  stockings   £0  18  0 

II.  — To  Androw  Fiddes,  foreman  in  the  Mid- 
ch ingle,  tuo  merks   £1   6  3 

And  Alexr.  Dougit,  sleater,  for  harling  a  piece 
of  the  gavell  of  my  house,  and  some  other 
work,  1  1-5  libs  £1    4  0 

23. — For  4  pounds  seugar,  1  lib.  12  shil. ;  5 
pound  steartch,  16§  shil.,  is  £2   8  8 

30. — Bought  three  stone  12g  pounds  butter,  qth. 
per  account  cost   £13   8  4 

Spent  this  anoneth  3  libs.,  qrof.  half  a  crown 
to  Mrs  Leiths  nurse   £3   0  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


duedes. 


1111.  Mill  of  Kincardine.— Are  there  any 
remains  of  the  dwelling  place  at  Mill  of  Kin- 
cardine (in  the  parish  of  Kincardine  O'Neil) 
once  belonging  to  the  Gordons? 

M.  R.-R.-MG.-G. 

1112.  Adjutant  Symes  and  His  Wife.— The 
"Aberdeen  Journal"  of  30th  September,  1807, 
has — "The  following  very  singular  story  lias 
been  circulated  with  much  confidence  in  Aber- 
deen:—In  the  year  1786,  Adjutant  Symes,  of 
the  7th  regiment  of  foot,  then  quartered  here, 
died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  received  in  skat- 


ing, leaving  a  handsome  young  widow,  then 
about  her  20th  year,  but  whose  second  husband 
ho  had'  been.  In  the  spring  of  1787,  Mrs 
Symes  left  this  place;  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards was  at  Martinique,  living  with  a  French- 
man of  the  name  of  Le  Grand,  who  died  about 
twelve  years  ago.  Another,  however,  soon 
succeeded,  and  the  quondam  Mrs  Symes  became 
the  ohere  amie  of  a  Frenchman,  who  had  found 
it  convenient  for  a  time  to  leave  Eurooo.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  her  good  behaviour 
rcoomrn'Oindc'Cl!  her  so  strongly  to  her  protector, 
that  ho  married  her.  .  .  .  She  now  shaies 
his  honours  and  immense  fortune — for  the 
Frenchman  was  Talleyrand  Perigord,  and  Mrs 
Symes  is  now  Princess  of  Benevento  !  1 !" 

Wanted,  further  particulars  regarding  Adjut- 
ant Symes-,  his  wife,  and  also  Talleyrand. 

B. 

1113.  Ruin  at  Easter  Clune. — Ie  it  known 
of  what  date  is  the  scrap  of  building  said  to 
be  tho  remains  of  a  castle  on  Easter  Clune  in 
t li  3  parish  of  Birse? 

M.  R.-R.-M'G.-G. 

1114.  Helen  Crighton's  Father.— Helen 
Crighton  was  the  relict  of  David  Clayhills  of 
Invcrgowrie,  by  1670.    Who  was  her  father'/ 

M.  R.-R.-M'G.-G. 


Httswers. 


1C84.  Alexander  Michie  in  Torran,  Glen- 
gairn. — Tilliefrcck  and  Tullochbreak  are  pos- 
sibly different  forms  of  the  name  Tollafaik  (Glen- 
kindic,  Strathdon) ;  the  Tollofraik  of  Ant.  IV. 
470  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Kindio  Burn, 
and  still  farmed.  But  C.  M.  will  find  Tolla- 
fraik,  Tilly  brek  (Skene),  and  Tilly  brock  (Oyne), 
in  MacDomald's  Place  Names  of  West  Aber- 
deenshire. 

W.  L.  F. 

1110.  Strathdon  Streams.  —  The  following 
appears  in  the  old  poem  "Don":  — 

"  O'er  golden  sand  thq  lovely  Oonry  glides, 
Shining  hie  stream  with  graceful  murmur 
slides, 

Till  Don  superior  all  his  beauty  hides ; 
Between  whose  banks  wo  in  abundance  find 
Variety  of  trouts  of  diff'rent  kind; 

"  Upon  whoso  sides,  within  the  water  clear. 
The  yellow  specks  like  burnished  gold  ap- 
pear ;  • 
Whose  dazzling  pride  the  fishermen  surprise, 
Like    Phoebus   when    he  gilds  the  morning 
6kies. 
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"The  Email  rushing  with  uncommon  force, 
Outs  thro'  the  rocks  to  keep  his  rapid  course; 
Gathers  new  streams,  and  swelling  as  he  flows, 
His  full  collection  in  the  river  throws. 

"  Smooth-winding    Carvy    trace    thro'  fertile 
ground, 

Pam'd    for    the    various   eels    which  there 
abound ; 

With  easy  grace  ho  silently  runs  on, 

And  p.tys  his  homage  to  the  kindly  Dun. 

"Thou   Nou-'ht-y,    lulling  with   a  pace  more 
slow, 

Collects  the  springs  which  near  his  borders 
flow, 

And  then  with  pleasure  joins  the  flood  be-low. 


"  Dcskry,    thro'   verdant   meads,    with  waters 
sweet 

And  burns  o'erflowing,  runs  the  Don  to  meet, 
With  his  red  trouts,  whose  spots  like  rubies 
fine, 

Mixt  among  silver  scales,  refulgent  shine. 

"  Next  Bucket  o'er  a  stony  channel  rolls, 
Whoso  rapid  stream  no  obstacle  controls, 
Till  he  has  paid  his  duty  with  the  rest. 
And  is  within  the  arms  of  Don  carest. 

"  Then  Kindy,  o'er  a  clear  and  shining  sand, 
Drives  to  the  river  all  his  finny  band. 

"  At  different  distances  these  brooks  run  on, 
Filling  from  bank  to  bank  majestic  Don." 

A. 
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The  Banff  Volunteers  in  1804. 

An  inetrcsting  light  is  thrown  on  the  Banff- 
shire Volunteers  in  1804  by  a  letter  written  by 
Colonel  J.  Gordon  Gumming  of  Pitluig,  Hated 
"  Gordon  Lodge,  by  Ellon,  March  29,  1804,"  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Banffshire  (H.O.  50: 
94)  :  — 

"  My  Lord  [Fife], — According  to  my  instruc- 
tions to  send  such  offers  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ants of  the  Counties  in  the  district  I  am  in 
duty  in,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  the  en- 
closed for  the  1st  Battalion  Banffshire  Volun- 
teers, and,  having  inspected  the  whole  volun- 
teers of  that  county  the  other  day  for  the  third 
time,  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of 
assuring  your  Lordship  that  their  progress  does 
infinite  credit  to  both  officers  and  men.  As  to 
the  1st  Battalion,  under  the  disadvantage  o* 
being  only  half  armed  with  musquetts,  of  being 
never  on  permanent  duty,  and  the  past  un- 
seasonable weather  for  drill,  their  last  and 
much-improved  appearance  surprises  me  the 
more,  and  shows  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  on  the  part  of  Lieut. -Col.  Bartlett. 
And  in  respect  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  which  has 
been  some  time  on  permanent  duty,  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  Lt.-Col.  Robinnson  during 
this  period  have  been  such  that  no  one  to  havo 
seen  them  last  would  have  thought  them  to 
have  been  the  same." 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Andrew  Brodte,  Officer  of  Excise. 

Andrew  Brodie,  ofBctor  of  Excise,  Aberdeen, 
and  Helen  Primrose  Farquhar  were  married  in 
her  mother's  house  by  the  Rev.  James  Deans, 
minister  of  St  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Aber- 
deen, 27th  September.  1796  (St  Paul's  register). 
They  had  issue— 

1.  James  Ogilvie  Brodie,  bom  16th  June, 
baptised  25th  June,  1797,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Deans.  (Ibid.) 

2.  Mary  Primrose  Brodie,  born  20th  October, 
baptised  30th  October,  1800,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Deans.  (Ibid.) 

3.  George  Inglis  Brodie,  born  13th  June, 
baptised  20th  June,  1802.  by  the  Rev.  James 
Deans.  i(Ibid.) 

4.  Margaret  Fard'ytoe  Brodie  born  29th  April, 
baptised  12th  May,  1807,  bv'th0  Rev.  James 
Deans.  (Ibid.) 

5.  William  Dyoe  Brodie,  bom  2nd  August, 
baptised  15th  August.  1809.  by  the  Rev.  James 
Co  inline r,  M.A.  Before  witnesses — William 
Dyoe  and  Mr  David  Gill.  (Ibid.) 

R.  Murdoch  Lawrange. 


The  Ancient  Family  of  Forbes. 

The  "  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal"  of  24th  June, 
I      in  noting  that  Lord  Forbes  of  Castle  Forbes, 
the  premier  Baron    of     Scotland,   had  been 
found  dead  in  a  Dundee  hotel  early  that  morn- 
ing, gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  family. 

The  Deceased  Peer. 
Horace  Courtenay  Gammell  Forbes,  M.A., 
D.L.,  twentieth  Baron  Forbes,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1829.  His  father,  Walter  Lord 
Forbes,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  was  present  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  commanding  a  company  at  the  de- 
fence of  Hougouiont,  married  in  1825  Horatia 
seventh  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gregory  Shaw 
Bt.  of  Eltham,  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  a  family 
of  seven.  The  late  Lord  Forbes  was  educated 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  ho  graduated 
B.A.  in  1849.  He  was  elected  a  Representative 
Pec:  for  Scotland  hi  1874.  In  politics  the  late 
Lord  Forbes  was  a  strong  Conservative.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  and  the 
Carlton  Club,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  New 
Spalding  Club.  Ho  was  a  staunch  member  of 
the  Scottish  (Episcopal  Church,  which  has  been 
largely  indebted  to  him  for  numerous  benefac- 
tions. Indeed,  his  life  was  mainly  devoted  to 
philanthropic  and  charitable  works,  which, 
from  the  unostentatious  manner  in  which  they 

I     were  performed,  wero  known  only  to  the  beno- 

j  lieiaries. 

Ho  was  an  ardent  Primrose  Leaguer,  and 

[  one  of  the  most  successful  Primrose  League 
demonstrations  ever  held  in  Aberdeenshire 
took  place  at  Castle  Forbes  a  few  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Halsbury  delivered  a  stirring  ad- 
dress on  the  political  question*  of  the  day. 

Lord  Forbes  was  an  enthusiastic  agricul- 
turist, and  was  for  long  connected  with  the 
Alford  Agricultural  Society.  He  was  a  good 
landlord,  and  remarkably  popular  with  his 
tenantry.    Ho  owned  about  13,000  _a,ores. 

The  new  peer  is  the  Hon.  Atholl  Monson 
Forbes  of  Brux.  brother  of  the  late  Baron. 
Two  half-brothers  are  the  Hon.  Walter  Robert 
Drumniond  Forbes  of  Byth,  and  the  Hon. 
Montagu  Grmond  Forbes,  who  resides  in  Lon- 
don. Lousia,  Lady  Forbes,  is  the  stepmother  of 
the  late  peer  and  his  successor. 

The  Dominating  t  House  on  Donside. 

The  sanguinary  feuds  of  the  16th  cenhiry 
between  the  great  houses  of  Gordon  and  Forbes, 
the  two  most  powerful  and  widely-spread  in 
Aberdeenshire,  are  historical.  It  is  somewhat 
of  a  coincidence  that  tho  head  of  the  former 
family.  Lord  Huntly,  is  premier  marquis  of 
Scotland,  _  while  the  chief  of  the  latter,  Lord 
Forbes,  is  Scotland's  iplremier  baron.  The 
Forbeses.  however,  werc  a  powerful  race 
centuries  before  either  the  Gordons  or  the 
Setons  had  come  from  the  south.    Owing  to 
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the  position  of  their  principal  possessions  the 
Forbcses  for  centuries  enjoyed  the  proud  title 
of  "  Kin  s  of  Don,"  having  dominated  that 
rivcar  from  iis  source  almost  to  the  sea. 

Tho  position  of  a  family  in  the  old  days 
depended  not  so  much  on  the  actual  p obsessions 
of  tho  chief  as  on  the  number  and  strength, 
of  Ins  vassals  and  allies,  the  cadet  branches  and 
kinsfolk  of  the  house.  Thotse  of  the  Forbes 
family  wiere  both  numerous  and  important. 
Many  of  them  attained  a  rank  equal],  or  almost 
equal,  'to  that  of  their  chief.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  tho  Earls  of  Granard,  in  Ireland, 
whoso  principal  seat  in  County  Longford  is 
also  called  Castle  Forbes;  the  Forbcses  of 
Craigiovar,  represented  by  Lord  Sempiil,  the 
barons  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  a  title  claimed  hy 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  Forbes,  13 art,  of  Newe. 
the.  baronets  of  Pitsliigo,  and  the  ex'tiiK t  baron- 
ctical  family  of  Forbes  of  Foveran. 

The  Origin  of  Name. 

The  origin  of  the  family  is  unknown.  When 
the  raoe  first  emerges  into  tho  dim  light  cf 
c-a.ily  history  it  is  found  in  full  stream,  and  in 
full  stream  it  continues  down  to  the  present 
>  ear  of  grace.  According  to  Sir  Samuel 
Forbes,  tho  first  to  assume  the  name  was  one 
Ochonehar.  a  warrior  from  Ireland,  who  killed 
a  ferocious  bear  on  Donside,  and  for  this  reason 
assumed  the  name  of  Forbear — since  altered  to 
Forbes.  This  fanciful  story  recalls  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  description  in  "  Waverley "  of  tho 
mansion  of  the  liaron  of  Bradwardine  (a  char- 
acter certainly  drawn  in  largo  part  from  the 
gallant  and  scholarly  old  Jacobite,  Alexander, 
fourth  Lord  Forbes  of  Pitsligo),  where  tho 
boar,  tho  cognisance  of  the  baron'.s  family, 
appeared  everywhere  in  stone  effigy  with  the 
motto — "Bear  and'  Forbear." 

There  are  several  variations  of  this  legend, 
all  obviously  mythical,  although  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  interest.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  Forbcses  were  owners  of  the.  lands 
of  Forbes,  which  are  still  in  the  family,  as 
earlv  and  most  likely  prior  to  the  rei«-n  of 
William  the  Lion  (1165-1214).  Succo,ssivc°hcads 
of  tho  house  fought  bravely  against  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  War  of  Independence,  one  boim: 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Urquhart  Castle,  which 
was  captured  by  Edward  I.  in  1304.  while  an- 
other fell  at  tho  bloody  battle  at  Dupnlin  in 
1332.  In  the  time  of  Pvobert  III.,  Sir  John  do 
Forbes  of  Druminnor — known  as  "  Sir  John 
with  tho  black  lip  "— the  fifth  of  the  family  of 
whom  there  is  authentic  record,  was  Justiciary 
and  Coroner  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen. 

The  First  Baron. 

Alexander,  first  Lord  Forbes,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  day.  He  succeeded  to 
the  family  estates  in  1405.  In  1407  he  was 
one  of  a  party  of  four  Scottish  knights  who 
journeyed  south  to  meet  an  equal  number  ot 
Englishmen  in  friendly  tournament,  and  as 
Wyntoun,  the  historian,  who  calls  him  a  knight 
of  Mar,  attests,  ho  bore  himself  right  valiantly 
in  tho  conflict.    Four  years  later  ho  was  pre- 


sent at  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw,  and  if  the 
fine  old  ballad,  which  used  to  be  popular  in 
the  Garioch,  is  to  be  trusted,  he  and  his  brother 
practically  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

Forbes  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scotch 
auxiliaries  who  went  to  France  to  assist 
Charles  the  Dauphin  in  his  wars  with  the 
En<jlish,  and  he  shared  in  the  glorious  victory 
of  Boaugc  in  1421.  Soon  after,  at  tho  desire  <>f 
King  James  L,  who  was  then  in  captivity  in 
England,  he  returned  home,  and  subsequently 
on  three  occasions  obtained  s>afe  conducts  to 
visit  England  with  a  retinue  of  a  hundred  men. 
Sometime  after  1436  and  before.  1442  he  was 
created  a  peer  of  Parliament  by  King  James  II.. 
and  his  title  being  first  on  the  Union  Roll 
.gives  its  holder  precedence  of  all  other  barons 
in  Scotland.  , 

James,  second  Lord  Forbes,  wa^  ttemghted  by 
James  III.  Ho  married  Lady  Egidia  Keith, 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  Mnrfochal.  and  had 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  This  peer,  in  1456, 
built  tho  strong  castle  of  Druminnor,  for  long 
the  chief  seat  of  the  family.  From  his  son 
Patrick,  armour-bearer  to  James  HI.,  descend 
the  present  Lord  Sempiil  and  the  Earl  of 
Granard,  and  from  another  fton  the  Forbcses, 
baronets  of  Pitsligo. 

Feud  with  the  Gordons. 

The  third  Lord  Forbes  married  a  daughter 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  had,  with  other 
issue,  Alexander,  the  fourth  lord.  This  noble- 
man strongly  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of 
his  kinsman,  James  III.  After  the  battle  of 
Sauchieburn  in  1488,  when  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  killed,  he  raised  a  force  and 
marched  through  Aberdeen  and  other  places  in 
the  north  with  a  torn,  blood-stained  shirt  sus- 
pended from  a  spear,  calling  upon  the  com- 
mons to  avenue  the  murder  of  their  King.  A 
formidable  rebellion  was  on  the  point,  of  break- 
ing out  when  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  with  whom 
Forbes  was  to  act  in  concert,  suffered  defeat 
at  Tullymoss,  in  Stirlingshire.  _  Forbes  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  young  King  James  TV., 
whoso  first  cousin,  Lady  Margaret  (Grizel?) 
Boyd,  he  married.  He  left  no  family,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Arthur,  who  in  turn 
gave  way  to"  another  brother,  John,  sixth  I/ord 
Forbes.  It  was  in  the  time  of  this  last  noble- 
man that  the  great  Forbes  Gordon  fends,  which 
at  one  time  threatened  to  bring  about  the  ruin 
of  the  bouse,  began. 

The  grandson  of  the  eighth  Lord  Forbes. 
Alexander,  tenth  peer,  was  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary officer.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general under  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden,  and  also  held  a  high  command  in 
th  i  army  sent  from  Scotland  to  suppress  the 
Irish  Rebellion  of  1643.  Afterwards. he  retired 
to  live  in  Germany,  whore  he  died.  The 
eleventh  lord  was  one  of  the  colonels  of  tho 
army  raised  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Charles  I. 
in  1648.  His  son,  the  twelfth  baron,  was  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council  of  William  III.  and 
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Queen  Anne.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1715  he  was  appointed  Lord-Lioutonaut 
of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine, 
but  died  in  the  succeeding  year.  II is  son  by 
his  wifi;  Anne,  daughter  of  James  Brodic  of 
Brodie,  William,  thirteenth  lord,  lost  £20.000 
by  the  South  Sea  bubble. 

Francis,  who  succedod,  died  young,  and  the 
title  i  everted  to  his  uncle  James.  The  hitter's 
son  James,  seventeenth  peer,  was  deputy-gover- 
nor of  Fort-William.  He  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Inncs  of  Orton,  a  baro- 
net whose  career  is  a  romance  in  itself,  and, 
dying  in  1804,  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  eon. 
James  Oclionchar,  eighteenth  Lord  Forbes,  a 
distinguished  soldier,  grandfather  of  the  hit'1 
peer. 

The  New  Peer. 

Tin-  Hon.  Atholl  Monso'ii  Forbes  of  Brux, 
who  succeeds  his  brother  in  the  title  as  the 
21st  Baron  Forbes,  is  73  years  of  age.  lie  was 
educated  privately  and  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  is  a  Deputy- Lieutenant  of  Aber- 
deenshire and  a  Justice  of  Peace. 

In  1876  he  married  Margaret  Alice,  daughter 
of  S;r  William  Ilanmer  Diek-Cunyngham,  Bt., 
anil  has  one  eon — Atholl  Lawrence,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards— and  one  daughter, 
Margaret  Winifred,  who  is  the  wife  of  Captain 
Hugh  Edward  Walker. 

The  Four  Manes. 

An  interesting  correspondence  on  this  subject 
took  place  in  the  columns  of  the  l<  Aberdeen 
Daily  Journal "  in  June  lad:.  "  Curious" 
wrote  stating  "that  amongst  the  significantly 
attractive  names  of  Scottish  heroines,  etc., 
which  have  been  given  to  the  Pullman  cars 
'built  for  the  Glasgow.  Edinburgh,  and  Gourock 
trains  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  are  the  Four 
Maries,  comiine  mora  ted  in  the  doleful,  but  once 
exceedingly  popular  ballad,  commencing — 

'Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 
This  nicht  she'll  hae  but  throe: 

There's  Marie  Seat-on,  an'  Marie  Beaton, 
An'   Mario  Carmiehacl,   an'  me." 

From  his  boyhood  days  he  had  always  under- 
stood that  the  four  personages  referred  to 
weid  Maids  of  Honour  to  Mary,  Queen  of 
Soot.-*,  and  that  the  one  supposed  to  be  sing- 
ing was  Mary  Livingstone,  but  as  the  new 
Pullman  cars  are  named  Mary  Seaton,  Mary 
Beaton,  Mary  Carmichad,  and  Mary  Hamilton, 
this  impression  must  be  wrong  if  the  Pullman 
voisio.n  is  right.  \JV  invited  those  Versed  in 
ballad  lore  to  clear  up  lite  point,  and  to  give 
some  particulars  concerning  the  personality  of 
the  sin-; or  and  the  authors  of  the  words  and' the 
music. 

"A.  M';  replied  as  follows-"  The  Readers' 
Handbook  says— 'These  were  four  Voun-  ladies 
of  quality  of  the  same  age  as  Mary,  afterwards 
'Queen  of  Scots.'      They  embarked  with  her 


in  1548  on  board  the  French  galleys,  and  were 
destined  to  be  her  playmates  in  childhood  and 
her  companions  when  she  grew  up.  Their 
names  were  Alary  Beaton  (or  Bethune),  Alary 
Livingstone  (or  Lovison),  Mary  Fleming  (oi 
Flemyng),  and  Alary  Scton  (or  Seyton). 

"Alary  Carmiehacl  Ims  no  place  in  authentic 
history,  in  spite  of  the  ballad. 

■•One  of  Why  to  Melville's  novels  is  called 
'  The  Queen's  Marys.'  " 

A  third  correspondent  wrote  that  readers 
conversant  with  Scottish  history  know  that 
the  unfortunate  Queen  Alary  suriounded  her- 
self with  aiitgular  establishment  of  Marks,  of 
whom  were —  (1)  Alary  iSeton,  only  daughter  of 
George,  Lord  So  ton,  by  hits  second  wife;  (2) 
Alario  Beaton,  daughter  of  Beaton  of  Balfour, 
of  which  lady,  according  '.o  C.  K.  Sharpo,  a. 
portrait  is  preserved  in  the  house  of  Balfour, 
Fifeshi.ro';  (3)  Alario  Carmiehacl,  daughter  of 
John  Carmiehacl  of  that  ilk,  and  sister  of  Sir 
.1  i V 1 1 1  Carmh  h  lei,  who  was  warden  of  the 
Aliiddle  Marches."  According  to  Douglas,  she 
was  married  to  John,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Hamil- 
ton of  Preston;  (4)  Marie  Hamilton;  and  (5) 
A  la  rie  Li  v  ings  tone. 

Of  these  ladies  Afarie  Hamilton  forms  the 
principal  suibject  in  the  old  ballad,  "  The 
Queen's  Marie,"  which  first  appeared  in  the 
■  Aliiistrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Borders."  Here 
she  is  depicted  as  having  fallen  with  child  by 
the  King,  to  have  murdered  the  infant  at  its 
birth,  and  to  have  been  cliallcngccl  by  the 
Queen,  who,  in  receiving  a  firm  denial,  re- 
quested her  company  to  Edinburgh  —  "a  rich 
wedding  for  to  see." 

"But  little  wist  Marie  Hamilton 
When  she  rade  on  the  brown. 
That  she  was  ga'on  to  Bdinbiirgh  town. 
And  a'  to  be  put  down." 

The  lament  by  Hamilton  on  the  day  of  her 
ox e cuti on  p roc e e ds — 

"Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Alarios, 
The  night  she'll  hae  but  throe; 
There  was  Marie  Seaton,  ami  Mario  Beaton, 
And  Mario  Cairmichael,  and  me. 

"  O,  often  have  I  dressed  my  Queen, 
And  put  gold  upon  her  hair; 
And  now-   I've  gotten  for  my  icward 
The  gallows  to  be  my  share. 

"  0,  often  have  I  dross'd  my  Queen. 
And  often  made  her  bed  ; 
But  now  I've  gotten  for  my  reward 
The  gallows  tree  to  tread. 

"1  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners 
When  ye  sail  ower  the  faeni, 
Let  neither  my  Father  nor  mother  get  wit. 
Hut  that  I'm  coming  Ivame." 

Other  versions  of  the  ballad  have  been  pub- 
lished—notably in  the  Motherwell,  Seort. 
Sharpe  and  Kinloch  collect  ions— all  agreeing 
in  tin-  fact  of  the  murder  of  the  baby  and  the 
subsequent  execution  of  the  mother!  Knox, 
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the  Scottish  Reformer,  refers  to  the  crime,  and 
describes  the  mother  as  "  ano  Frenche  woman, 
that  servit  in  the  Queen's  ohaLincr,"  while  lie 
fastens  the  paternity  upon  "  the  Queen's  awin 
hipoticary."  The  same  author  comments  upon 
Marie  Livingstone  in  anything  l*uit  compli- 
mentary terms  for  her  "  schauie  haistit  man- 
age "  with  "John  Sompill,  callit  the  Danser." 

The  ballad  long  enjoyed  popularity  in  Gallo- 
way and  the  counties  of  Selkirk,  Lanark,  ami 
Aberdeen. 

A  Fruitful  Vine. 

Died  at  F-estiniog,  Wales,  a  f  irmer  who  was 
105  years  of  age,  and  had  been  three  times 
married1;  by  his  first  wifo  ho  had  30  children, 
by  his  second  10,  by  his  third  4,  and  by  two 
concubines  7.  His  youngest  eon  was  81  years 
yoxmger  than  the  oldest;  and  800  porsons, 
ck'scvMHlcd  from  his  'bod v,  attended  his  funeral. 
—"Aberdeen  Dailv  Journal,"  March  9,  1808. 


The  Rickart  MSS, 

Expenditure — (Continued). 

1  August  1712. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of 
the  house  this  moncth,  iiiii   £15    0  0 

4.  — John  Smiths  wife  one  lib.  sixteine  shil.  2d 
Scots,  wth.  10g-  shil.  for  If  bolls  draff,  com- 
pleJts  her  sett  of  milk  from  Rooday  last  to 
Lamis  1712   £2   6  8 

7th. — For  seaven  pounds  butter,  at  5  merks  per 
stone,  to  the  house  use   £1    9  0 

7. — For  weaveing  eyhteno  elles  temmie,  to  Johu 
Robertsone,  9  shil.  stg  £5    8  0 

12. — For  soap  and  steartch  to  the  washing,  and 
2  shil.  ster  ...£l    4  0 

30. — For  a  paynt  brandie,  1  lib.  16  shil. ;  anil 
for  a  paynt  seek,  and  spent  this  moneth  of 
pkt.  money   £6    4  0 

30.  —  For  a  pair  ncu  slippers,  and  soling  r-.no 
other  pair,  to  Jno.  Anderson   £2    4  0 

September  1712. 

5.  — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth,  hi   £9    0  0 

5. — Alexr.  Duff,  for  1]  peck  flouro  and  beak  in'* 
of  it  bread   £1    4  0 

5.— For  layeing  my  kitchen  hearth  and  Mr 
Allans  hearth,  with  mortar   £0  10  0 

5. — For  weaveing  and  milling  thcrtene  elles 
serge  for  laynings,  etc  £1    6  0 

5. — For  litting  tuo  gouns  and  coats  to  my  wife 
and  Bcatie  cloth  colour,  1  1-5  libs.  ;  and  for 
litting  grene  lyning  to  my  wifes  grene  goun. 
etc.,  1  lib  £2   4  0 

23. — My  wifo  and  I  went  to  Buchan,  returned 
the  8  October,  having  stayed  16  dayes,  and 
spent  in  Kinmundy  and  Feachfield  of  wadges 
and  traveling  forth  and  home,  etc.,  6  libs. 
13  shil  £6  13  0 


October  1712. 

10. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  £12    0  0 

Tn  the  moneths  of  September  and  October  forscl. 
I  spent  of  pocket  money  £4    0  0 

3  Nov.— To  John  Smith's  wife,  1  lib.  19  shil. 
2d,  wh.  wth.  lx2  shil.  for  l\  bolls  draft,  corn- 
pleits  her  sett  of  milke  from  Lamis  1712  to 
Ilallouday  1712   £1  19  2 

7.  — Given  to  our  half  nets  men  to  compleite 
there  last  yens  ties   £4    4  6 

8.  — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth   £12    0  0 

8. — For  seaventene  pound  weight  of  duse 
bought  at  the  Cross   £0  19  4 

8. — Foi  a  nou  -soil  to  a  brass  candlestick,  10 
shil.  ;  for  soap  and  steartch  to  wash  our 
linnen  before  winter,  12  shil.  ;  and  for  six- 
tene  elles  harden  to  be  a  bed  and  sheits  fi  r 
the  servants,  4  libs  £5    2  0 

28. — For  a  bollo  and  half  moil,  at  nyne  stone 
per  bolle,  to  the  house   £6    6  10 

28. — To  Janet  Tain  for  her  wadges  from  W't- 
1712  to  Mcrt.  1712,  eight  merks,  and  to  Isobei 
Criclol  for  the  same  time,  four  merks,  which 
is  without  the  hervist  £8    0  0 

28. — For  tuo  bolls  wheit  meill,  at  9  stone  p. 
boll,  83  libs.  ;  and  for  a  pair  pat  tons  and  a 
pair  shoues  to  my  wife,  16  shil.  the  first  and 
U  libs,  the  other   £10  12  4 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  November  of  pocket 
moy  £2  13  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1115.  Robert  Fokbes  op  Gabk.— Robert 
Forbes,  designed  as  sometime  proprietor  of 
Gask  (d.  18.4.  1770.  Tablestone  Peterhead 
Churchyard),  "  late  of  Gask,  in  Crudcn,"  on  the 
Abernethie  Tombstone,  Banff  old  Churchyard 
(fmlach,  Hist,  of  Banff),  and  "of  Corse,  Co. 
Banff"  (Gents.  Mag.,  1829,  p.  641),  m.  Ann 
(Tablestone,  Peterhead  Churchyard),  d.  19.5. 
1810,  in  her  86th  year,  dau.  of  Alexander 
Abernethie  of  Corskie,  in  Marnoch,  Banff. 
(Gents.  Mag.  calls  hor  Anne,  dau.  of  John 
Abernethy.) 

The  Tablestone  in  Peterhead  also  states  that 
Robert  Forbes  was  survived  by  his  widow  and 
sixteen  children,  of  eight  of  whom  Henderson 
in  his  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions  (p.  360)  gives 
some  few  particulars,  concluding  with  "  and 
several  others  who  served  in  the  navy."  Three 
of  the  sons  wore,  Captain  Robert  Forbes,  11. N.. 
killed  in  action;   Hay,  lieutenant,  R.N.  ;  and 


Captain  Sir  John  Forbes-Drum mond. 


lng    to    Burke    (Williams-Drummond,  Bart.), 
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Mary  Barbara  Drumrnond,  of  Ilawthornden,  m. 
as  her  second  husband,  Dr  William  Aberaethy, 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  d.s.p.  1769,  having 
settled  Ilawthornden  on  her  cousin,  Mary,  dau. 
of  Dr  Ogilvy,  of  Murklc,  wife  of  Capt.  John 
Forbes,  R.N.,  who  look  the  name  of  Drum- 
rnond. Capt.  Forbee-Drummond  was  created 
a  baronet  27th  Feb.,  1828,  for  distinguished 
naval  service,  he  d.  2Sth  May,  1829. 

Who  were  the  parents  of  Robert  Forbes.,  and 
did  he  at  any  time  own  Corse,  in  Banff,  or 
reside  there? 

I  should  be  very  grateful  for  the  loan  of  a 
complete  tree  of  the  family  of  Robert  Forbes 
and  Ann  Abernethy,  showing  what  became  of 
the  individual  members.  And  I  am  specially 
anxious  for  help  to  trace  out  the  nova)  service* 
of  the  sailor  sons,  of  whom  I  have  been  told 
tcti  were  in  the  Royal  Navy — possibly  a  record 
for  Scotland?  and  especially  interesting  in  view 
of  the  very  prevalent  belief  that  Scotsmen  did 
not  put  their  sons  into  the  Royal  Navy. 

One  daughter  m.  the  Rev.  George  Pirie,  D.D., 
minister  of  Slains,  and  their  son,  the  Rev. 
William  Robinson  Pirie,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  m.  Margaret  Chalmers, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  William  Forbes, 
minister  of  Boharm,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

W.  L.  F. 

1116.  William  Gordon-Alexander.— Some 
cno  has  surely  led  Mr  Flulloeh  into  a  grave 
mistake  in  regard  to  Colonel  Alexander 
("House  of  Gordon,"  vol.  HI.,  p.  371).  The 
colonel  could  not  have  m  tde  a  second  marriage 
in  1888,  as  stated,  as  I  understand  that  Miss 
Crawford,  his  wife,  did  not  die  until  July,  1909. 
I  should  like  some  explanation,  as  no  cor- 
rection is  made  in  the  suppler)  entary  list  issued. 

M.  R-RMC.-G. 

1117.  Bannock  Mill.— In  an  advertisement 
in  September,  1808.  of  the  farm  of  Watermil], 


Fraserburgh,  to  let,  it  is  added,  "  Tho  Mill,  a- 
a  Bannock  Mill,  will  bo  lot  '1  v  itself,  with  a 
Croft."    What-  does  Kannoek  Mill  mean? 

B 

1118.  The  Tragedy  of  Douglas  — Who  v.a. 
the  author  of  this  old  plav? 

R.  1). 


Bnsvvers. 


1095.  John  Chalmers. — Chalmers  was  after 
wards  of  West  field,  Aberdeen,  and  died  24th 
October,  1807,  in  his  73rd  year.  He  went  to 
Antigua  while  a  mere  boy. 

C. 

1016.  Lophermack's  House.—"  W.  L.  F." 
may  be  interested  to  loam  that  in  the  Feu 
Disposition  of  the  ground  whereon  Gordon'? 
Hosipital  Was  built  (the  deed  is  dated  17th 
March,  1732),  "  Lo< hcrmick's  house"  and  other 
possessions  are  referred  to  thus — "All  and  ha  ill 
that  Croft  of  land  with  the  houses  and  yaird 
pertaining  thereto  which  of  old  belonged  to  t!i<' 
Black  Friars  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen,  .  . 
Without  the  Schoolhill  of  the  said  Burgh  <>:" 
Aberdeen  towards  the  Woolmanhill  thereof, 
betwixt  the  foresaid  Manse  and  yaird  formerl) 
of  the  Black  Friars,  ...  at  the  Fast,  The 
King's  common  high  street  leading  from  the 
Schoolhill  to  the  Woolmanhill  and  the  houses 
fciied  out  by  the  Town  of  Aberdeen  near  Lecher  - 
mick's  house  at  the  South  and  West  parts,  and 
the  Lo.chlan.ds  belonging  to  Alexander  and 
Geoige  Forbeses  of  Lochermick,  merchants  in 
Aberdeen  at  the  North  parts.    .    .  . 
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A  Pioneer  of  Northern  Volunteering. 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  FI  NLA  SON. 

The  success  which  attended  the  [Loyal  Aberdeen 
Volunteers,  or  Finlason's  Fencibles]  corps  was  un- 
doubted!^ due  to  the  energy  of  the  commander 
[Colonel  'William  Finlason],  who  was  an  interesting 
personality.  Little,  however,  seems  to  bo  known  of 
him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  married,  was  a 
member  of  Saint  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  where 
two  of  his  children  were  baptised,  and  that  at  one 
time  he  resided  in  Union  Place,  lie  seems  to  have 
been  a  persona  grata  of  the  ducal  house  of  Gordon 
fur  he  and  his  corps  were  specially  honoured  by 
both  the  Duke  [of  Gordon]  and  the  Marquis  of 
Iluntly.  He  was  a  guest  [of  the  County  ^ j\ 
their  annual  dinner  upon  two  occasions.  He  w as 
o,,  hororarv  burgess  of  Old  Aberdeen,  and  resided 
one  Inn,,  at  Auchmull.  He  died  in  1817,  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,   Mrs  Elizabeth  And. 

In  these  words  Mr  Donald  Sinclair  (" '  Aber- 
deen Volunteer,,"  p.  103)  sums  up  the  hie  of 
William  Finlason.  It  is  the  longest  account  o 
Lis  career  that  has  yet  appeared;  but  a  good 
deal  more  is  knowablc  about  him  -  beyond  that 
ho  was  married  was  a  member  of  bt  fa.ua  s 
Episcopal  Church,  and  at  one  tunc  resided  in 
Union  Place."  ,  TT  , 

Finlason  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  beet  Volun- 
teer officers  Aberdeen  evcr  saw.  Not  on  y  so, 
ho  soldiered  for  over  50  years,  as  a  regular,  a 
volunteer,  and  a  recruiter.  I  have  been  on 
•  his  track  for  the  past  few  years,  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  presenting  an  account  of  his 
career,  because  this  happens  to  be  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  close  of  our  firrst  great  period  ot 
real  united  national  defence,  represented  in 
the  north-coat  of  Scotland  by  the  period  1759 
when  ho  began  in  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  First 
regiment,  the  89th,  to  1814,  when  the  Govern- 
ment thanked  and  disbanded  the  volunteers. 

The  fact  that  Finlason  was  made  a  burgees 
of  Old  Aberdeen  (Oct.  26  1753),  and  that  his 
surname  was  not  uncommon  there,  might  lead 
ono  to  suppose  that  his  family  belonged  to  the 
Aulton.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  father,  John 
Finlason,  Supervisor  of  Excise  at  Aberdeen, 
was  born  ft  Dysart  in  1708,  though  he  died  at 
Aberdeen,  October  4,  1774.  Mr  J.  M.  Dickson. 
Edinburgh,  has  a  family  Bible  'which  states  this 
fact,  and  gives  several  others  about  the  Finlason 
family.  This  Bible  (printed  1686)  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mr  Dickson  from  his  great-grand- 
father, Patrick  Whyte.  and  bears  this  note— 
"  Tin's  Bible  belongs  to  Patrick  White,  Regis- 
ter of  Seizures  in  the  Excise  Office,  Edinburgh. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Andrew 
Orosbio.  advocate,  and  was  purchased  bv  a 
bookseller  in  Edinburgh  at  a  sale  of  Mr  Cios- 
bie's  effects;  from  whom  P.  W.  bought  it,  and 
caused  it  to  ll>o  bound,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
Christ.  1789." 

John  Einlar.on  is  stated  in  the  Bible  to  have 


married  "  Anno  Gordon,  born  in  the  year  1710, 
died  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1773,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Gordon,  Esquire  of  Aber- 
dour." I  am  unable  to  identify  this  Alexander. 
It  is  true  that  Alexander  Gordon,  Mill  _  of 
Aberdour,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  William 
Lindsay  of  Culsh.  But  then  Alexander,  who 
was  living  at  the  Mains  of  Brucklav  in  1696 
("  Poll  Book,"  ii.  14),  had  three  daughters- 
Anne.  Barbara,  and  Elizabeth — alive  at  that 
time.  .So  Mrs  Finlason  cannot  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Lindsay  if  the  statement 
("  Family  of  Dingwall  Fordyce,"  1885.  p.  153)  is 
correct  that  the  latter  died  in  1699.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  was  very  likely  the  sister  of 
Alexander  Gordon  of  Aberdour "  (1711-85).  The 
question  is — Who  was  their  father?  In  any 
case,  John  Finlason  and  his  wife  had  at  least 
one  son  and  two  daughters — 

1.  William  Finlason,  colonel. 

2.  Jean  Finlason,  baptised  at  Aberdeen 
Juno  7,  1752,  by  Mr  Ogilvie— Witnesses- 
William  Duthie,  merchant,  and  James  Fin- 
lason, Aberdeen.  She  married  Patrick 
Whyte  (born  1755),  son  of  Patrick 
Whyte.  burgess,  and  "  hukemaker,"  Aber- 
deen, and  his  wife  Margaret  Clerihew,  who 
had  several  other  children  baptised  in  St 
Paul's  Ohapel  between  1751  and  1770 
("  New  Spalding  Club  Miscellany,"  ii.,  172, 
178,  188,  210,  221,  243.  266).  Patrick 
Whyte  and  his  wife  had  a.  Targe  family. 

One  of  the  daughters  married   Dickson, 

and  became  the  grandmother  of  Mr  J.  M. 
Dickson,  who  possesses  the  portraits  of 
Patrick  and  his  wife,  painted  by  Bacburn. 
 .  daughter.  John  Finlason  had  appar- 
ently another  daughter,  for  Mr  Dickson 
possesses  an  undated  letter  written  by 
Colonel  Finlason  from  Gordon  Castle, 
"Thursday  afternoon,"  as  follows: — "My 
dear  niece, — I  am  at  this  moment  arrived 
here,  when  the  melancholy  accounts  of  my 
dear  sister's  death  reached  me  by  your 
letter.  I  am  truly  afflicted,  and  this'  heavy 
news  has  damped  both  Mrs  Finlason's  plea- 
sure and  mine  in  this  kind  house,  where  the 
Duke  makes  us  so  welcome,  and  is  so  glad 
to  see  us.  .  .  .  Deeplv  do  I  feel  for  you 
and  Ann.  ...  I  will  ever  continue  the 
affectionate  uncle  to  both.  .  .  .  Send  for 
Mr  Crombie  and  tell  him  from  me  I  am  sure 
he  will  act  for  me  as  the  true,  kind  friend 
he  ever  has  been.  If  he  is  oxit  of  town,  got 
his  clerk.  Let  my  father's  grave  be  opened 
and  your  dear  mother's  remains  be  decently 
and  respectably  interrgd.  You  know  what 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  ask.  I  know 
good  Professor  Bentley  (1771-1846)  will  give 
you  all  his  assistance,  and  will  take  the 
charge  of  the  interment  as  a  connection, 
and  act  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Orombie." 
Bentley  married,  in  1809,  the  daughter  ot 
Arthur  Dingwall  Fordyce  of  Culsh.  a  family 
which  intermarried  with  the  Gordons  of 
Aberdour  and  Nethermuir,  so  that  the 
death  of  Finlason's  sister  probably  took 
place  between  1809  and  1817.  when  the 
Colonel  died. 
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Colonel  Finlason  was  probably  the  William 
Finlason  who  was  a  Bajan  and  ,Semi  at  Mari- 
schal  College  in  1756-8.  As  a  mere  boy,  he 
joined  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  first  regiment,  the 
89th,  as  lieutenant,  on  October  20,  1759 — per- 
haps through  the  influence  of  his  mother's 
Gordon  connection.  At  anyrate,  he  remained 
a  close  friend  of  the  ducal  family  throughout 
his  life,  and  helped  them  in  recruiting  troops. 
Ho  went  to  India  with  the  89th,  and  stayed  m 
the  regiment  till  its  disembodiment  in  1765. 

I  do  not  know  what  Finlason  did  during  the 
next  few  years,  for  the  next  we  hear  of  him  is 
in  a  letter  to  Pitt,  dated  November  3,  1785,  and 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  TiOrd  Aberdeen, 
and  Alexander  Garden  (of  Troup?)  ('"Chatham 
Papers,"  139):  — 

"As  we  are  very  desirous  to  get  Captain 
William  Finlason  provided  for  in  any  ofhee 
under  Government  or  in  "the  Revenue  branch  of 
Scotland  or  in  England,  the  salary  whereof  to 
be  about  £200  or  £300  per  annum,  we  beg  leave 
to  recommend  him  to  you  for  that  purpose,  and 
to  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  get  him  'ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  first  vacaneys  of  the  above 
description,  being  fully  confident  of  his  abilities 
for  the  discharge  of  any  office.  Your  comply- 
ance  with  this  request  will  much  oblige." 

Finlason's  accompanying  memorial  to  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  is  dated  November  6,  1785,  find 
is  ■enclosed  with  the  Duke's  letter  to  Pitt 
("  Chatham  Papers  ")  :  — 

"  That  Captain  Finlason  has  been  informed 
of  Mr  Grotty,  storekeeper  at  Fort  George, 
North  Britain,  having  made  an  offer  of  resign- 
ing his  offico  to  Mr  Pitt's  nomination  of  any 
successor  ho  shall  prefer. 

"That  Captain  Finlason  is  very  desirous  to 
succeed  Mr  Crotty,  and  requests  that  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Gordon  will  be  pleased  to  recom- 
mend him  to  Mr  Pitt  for  that  purpose. 

"That  Captain  Finlason,  being  a  captain  in 
the  Army  by  brevet  upon  lieutenant's  half-pay, 
and  an  officer  of  26  years'  rank  in  the  Army — 
part  of  which  he  served  in  His  Majesty's  89th 
Regiment  in  the  East  Indies  during  the  war 
before  last — he  flatters  himself,  if  recommended 
by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  Mr  Pitt, 
he  will  be  deemed  well  qualified  to  fill  said 
office.  Captain  Finlason's  half-pay  would  revert 
to  Government,  so  that,  instead  of  £180,  which 
is  the  amount  of  Mr  Crotty's  office.  Captain 
Finlason,  on  being  named  to  it,  would  only  put 
the  Government  to  the  expense  of  £140. 

"Your  grace's  memorialist  has  every  hope  in 
the  present  case  from  the  instances  he  has  been 
honoured  with  of  former  friendship." 

This  letter  was  followed  up  a  few  days  later 
by  a  charming  epistle  to  Pitt,  written  by  Lady 
Charlotte  iGordon,  the  future  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond ("Chatham  Papers,"  bundle  139):  — 

"  At  my  mama's  request,  I  send  the  enclosed 
memorial  to  you,  which  she  received  from 
Captain  Finlason.  She  would  have  wrote  her- 
self, but  was  only  •brought  to  bed  a  few  days 
ago  [the  child  was  Lord  Alexander  Gordon, 
who  died  in  1808];  and,  as  she  is  much  interested 
in  his  success,  she  would  not  delay  sending  it 


at  present.  Otherwise  [she]  would  have  waited 
till  Mr  Dundas  came  to  town,  and  have  begged 
of  him  to  recommend  him  [Finlason]  to  your 
protection,  but  is  now  obliged  to  take  liberty 
by  me.  Mama  sends  her  best  compliments,  and 
begs  to  assure  you  that  Captain  Finlason  is  very 
worthy  to  succeed  to  that  olfice,  and  that  it 
would  confer  a  particular  obligation  on  her  and 
papa  if  you  would  appoint  him  to  it." 

Finlason  apparently  did  not  get  the  Fort 
George  billet,  but  was  sent  instead  to  Dominica 
as  commissary  of  stores,  a  post  he  had  to  give 
up  on  account  of  gravel,  coming  home  on  sick 
leave.  I  fancy  this  ailment  was  tho  cause  of 
his  tctchiness  and  exigence,  failings  which  led 
him  into  constant  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  on  all  manner  of  personal  questions, 
notably  those  relating  to  pay  and  precedence. 
These  characteristics  come  clearly  out  in  a  long 
letter  written  on  October  16,  1795,  from  Aber- 
deen to  the  War  Office  (W.O.  1,  1086):  — 

*'  I  have  been  alarmed  of  late  by  hints  sent 
me  (too  well  authenticated,  I  fear)  that  I  am 
[to  be]  ordered  to  Dominica,  or  must  resign. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  has  originated  in  the 
War  Office,  nor  do  I  know  where.  The  assur- 
ances I  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  the  War 
Office  in  1792  from  your  hands  [the  letter  is 
unaddre6sed],  communicated  through  Mr  Dun- 
das, of  that  indulgence  which  my  distressed 
Ftate  of  health  so  much  required,  have  made 
mo  very  easy  in  my  mind  on  that  score  until 
this  late  alarm,  and  it  is  from  it  that  I  am 
induced  to  trouble  you.    .    .  . 

r'  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  post  at  Dom- 
inica after  being  twelve  months  almost  bed-rid 
and  given  over  by  physicians.  I  went  and  staid 
at  Donn'niea  till  afflicted  by  gravel  for  ;wo 
years.  I  was  at  last  helped  aboard  the  packet, 
where  the  surgeons  declared  I  would  not  survive 
there  any  time.    .  . 

"  At  this  moment  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  as  ill.  as  subject  to  violent  fits  of  gravel  and 
excruciating  pain  as  I  was  then. 

"  I  trust  that  the  Secretary  at  War  and  you 
consider  it  very  hard  if,  after  serving  His 
Majesty,  for  35  years  with  unblemished  char- 
acter, I  Avas  ordered  to  go  to  Dominica  or 
resign,  be  my  state  of  health  what  it  will.  This 
would  deprive  me  and  my  family  of  my  bread 
in  my  old  age,  because  I  am  unable  to  servo 
any  longer. 

_  "  I  receive  but  £155  per  annum  after  deduc- 
tions, and  T  lose  my  half-pay,  so  that  in  fact  I 
receive  £113  from  Government  for  my  services, 
and,  God  knows,  the  most  of  that  goes  to  pay 
physicians  and,  for  medicines." 

Dr  George  Skene  backed  up  Finlason's  letter 
by  the  following  certificate,  dated  October  19. 
1795  (W.O.  1,  1086)  :  — 

"  T  hereby  certify  that  I  have  been  in  tho 
Way  of  attending  Captain  Finlayson  for  many 
years  before  ho  went  to  tho  West  Indies  nnd 
since  his  return.  He  is  constitutionally  subject 
to  severe  and  sudden  attacks  of  grave]  in  the 
kidneys,  and  has  frequently  with  much  pain 
and  danger  passed  lar^o  fragments  within  tho 
last  twelve  months.    What  health  ho  docs  enjoy 
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is  entirely  owing  to  his  living  in  the  most 
regular  and  abstemious  manner,  and  the  daily 
use  of  medicines;  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  his  state  of  health  is  such  that  he  could 
not  go  to  any  West  Indian  climate  but  at  the 
most  evident  risk  of  his  life.  I  even  think  him 
unfit  for  the  voyage." 

In  1794  he  gave  the  Duke  of  Gordon  great 
assistance  in  conducting  the  recruiting  for  the 
Gordon  Highlanders  at  Aberdeen.  As  a  * 
deputy-lieutenant  he  addressed  the  Royal  Aber- 
deen Volunteers,  on  their  disbandment,  in 
Castle  .Street,  May  12,  1802,  his  speech  being 
fully  reported  in  Mr  Sinclair's  "  Aberdeen 
Volunteers"  (p.  71).  Nine  days  previously  he 
had  disembodied  the  Old  Aberdeen  Volunteers. 

In  1803  he  raised  and  commanded  tho  Loyal 
Aberdeen  Volunteers,  or  Finlason's  Fencibles — 
one  of  the  best  corps  ever  embodied  in  tho  city. 
It  is  fully  described  by  Mr  Sinclair  (pp.  98-103). 

Mr  Sinclair  remarks  that  the  Loyal  Aberdeen 
Volunteers  testified  its  appreciation  of  Fin- 
lason's services  by  entertaining  him  "upon 
several  occasions"  to  dinners  and  "by  present- 
ing him  with  various  gifts."  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  inventory  those  occasions,  but  one 
in  especial  is  fortunately  chronicled  pretty' 
fullv  in  tho  '"Aberdeen  Journal"  of  June  1, 
1808:  — 

The  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
of  the  1st  Regiment  Aberdeen  Volunteer 
Infantry  having  resolved  to  offer  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Finlason  some  public  mark  of  their 
attachment  and  regard  for  him.  as  their  com- 
manding officer,  took  occasion  after  the 
inspection  on  Monday  [May  30]  to  present  him 
with  an  elegant  silver  cup  ami  cover,  witli  an 
inscription  expressive  of  the  same.  The  regi- 
ment was  formed  into  a  hollow  square  for  the 
purpose,  when  Sergeant  Sim,  of  the  6th 
Battalion  Company,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  manage  the  business, 
advanced  into  the  centre,  and  presenting  the 
cup  bo  Colonel  Finlason,  addressed  'him  as 
follows :  — 

"  Colonel  Finlason.  Sir, — It  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  I  am  this  day  called 
upon  by  my  comrades  under  arms  to  present 
a  trifling  memorandum  of  our  high  considera- 
tion of  your  conduct  towards  us,  as  command- 
ing officer,  although,  at  the  same  time,  I  could 
have  wished  that  the  task  of  thus  addressing 
you  had1  fallen  to  one  more  capable  of  domestic 
justice  to<  tlie  feelings  of  the  regiment  upon 
this  occasion. 

"  When  we  think  of  the  good  understanding 
and  harmony  which  has  prevailed  amongst  us, 
since  you  in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  oa'Tled 
us  together — when  we  think  on  your  particular 
attention  on  all  occasions  to  our  interests  and 
convenience — and  above  all,  when  wo  think  on 
the  flattering  approbation  we'  have.,  by  your 
exertions,  received  from  those  distinguished 
military  characters,  before  'whom  we  have  so 
often  had  the  honour  to  exercise,  wo  cannot 
help  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  yon. 
not  only  for  our  own  endeavours,  but  also  for 


tho  judicious  selection  of  those  Officers,  under 
whose  command  we  more  immediately  are. 

;i  It,  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  arrogance 
in  us,  to  speak  of  tho  situation  in  which  our 
country  at  present  stands ;  but,  if  a  readiness 
in  obeying  the  orders  of  our  superior 
officers  can  evince  our  attachment  to  its 
interests,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  that 
obedience  will  never  bo  found  wanting. 

"It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  us  to  have  been 
told  (by  those  whose  military  characters  rank 
high  in  tho  estimation  of  our  country),  that  we 
have  attained  that  degree  of  skill  in  discipline, 
which  may  bo  eminently  useful  in  the  event 
of  invasion.  We  trust  that  tho  spirit  so  often 
displayed  by  our  countrymen  will  accompany 
that  skill ;  and,  that  the  approbation  which  hats 
so  uniformly  been  bestowed  on  us  in  the  field 
of  exercise,  will  be  merited,  in  an  equal  degree, 
if  ever  our  services  are  wanted  in  a  more  ac- 
tive sphere. 

"  Before  concluding,  give  us  leave  to  ob- 
serve, it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  our  Officers 
although  tho  Volunteer  system  has  been  so  mat- 
eriallv  changed,  that  by  their  unremitting  at- 
tention to  tho  regiment,  it  hag  been  kept  firm, 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was,  under  your 
auspices,  embodied,  ami,  we  ardently  wish,  that 
that  love  of  our  country's  welfare, 
which  first  induced  us  to  take  up 
arms  in  its  defence.  maty  continue 
to  burn  in  our  bosoms,  till  they  can  be  laid 
down  in  the  assurance  of  its  safety,  and  of  tho 
continuance  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  which  our 
forefathers  struggled  hard  to  attain. 

"  I  have  briefly,  and  as  we'll  as  my  poor 
abilities  will  allow,  spoken  the  sentiments  of 
the  Regiment.  I  have  now,  sir,  in  tire  name 
of  the  Corps,  to  present  you  with  this  cup, 
which  they  hope,  you  will  bo  pleased  to  re- 
ceive: it  is  accompanied  with  their  warmest 
wishes  for  you  and  your  family's  welfare;  and, 
when  it  meets  your  eye  at  the  festive  board, 
may  it  never  produce  any  sensation  but  that 
of  pleasure. 

"  To  which  Col.  Finlason  made  tho  follow- 
ing- reply — 

"  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Privates, — 
I  return  to  you  my  most  grateful  and  sincere 
thanks  for  the  highly  flattering  testimony  of 
your  esteem  and  approbation  with  -which  you 
have  honoured  mo  this  day.  It  is 
strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  that  no 
length  of  time,  *  nor  change  of 
circumstances,  can  efface  the  remembrance  of  it 
and  while  I  feel  with  pride,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
the  honour  of  commanding  a  Corps  of  such  re- 
snectability  nnd  zeal  as  characterises  the  1st 
Regiment  of  Aberdeen  Volunteer  Infantry,  it 
will  be  no  more  than  indulging  my  own  in- 
clination when  I  not  only  embrace,  with  satis- 
faction, but  seek  with  earnestness,  opportunities 
of  evincing  the  high  sense  I  entertan  of  voir- 
kindness  and  regard  for  me.  To  have  obtained 
the  approbation  of  such  a  body  of  men  as- 
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sociatod  from  the  most  honourable  motives, 
'  the  Defence  of  their  King  and1  Country/  and 
distinguished  by  that  order  and  regularity, 
which  do  equal  honour  to  the  soldier  and  the 
citizen,  I  must  feel  gratified  beyond  what  I 
can  express. 

"  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Privates — 
You  have  been  pleased  to  over-rate  my  merit; 
I  have  only  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty,  as 
your  Commanding  Officer.  and  '  to 
maintain),  as  I  ought,  the  just 
rights  of  my  Corps.  The  chief  menl 
is  due  to  your  officers,  by  whom  I  have  been 
honoured  with  the  most  cordial  and  uniform 
support  upon  all  occasions.  And  here  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  what  gives  me  particular 
satisfaction,  that,  during  all  the  changes  of  re- 
gulations which  it  has  pleased  Government  to 
adopt,  in  regard  to  the  Volunteer  establishment, 
this  Regiment  has  remained  complete,  and  been 
solely  actuated  hy  the  disinterested  and 
patriotic  motives  which  first  induced  it  to  asso- 
ciate. 

"  Sergeant  Sim, — I  return  my  best  thanks  to 
you  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which 
you  have  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  Regi- 
ment; and  I  have  also  to  thank  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  have  so  well  ex- 
ecuted the  trust  delegated  to  you  and  them 
by  their  companions  in  arms. 

"Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Privates,— 
This  cup  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour 
to  present  mo  with  this  day,  while  in 
my  eyes  esteemed  invaluable,  _  will 
I  trust  bo  long  preserved,  as  a  memorial  of 
your  attachment  to  me,  and  of  my  possessing 
the  honour  of  being  your  Commanding-Officer. 
You  may  be  assured  the  sensation  it  will  give 
to  me,  upon  ia!ll  occasions,,  will  be  the  pleasure 
of  acting  for  the  interest  of  every  Individual 
in  the  Corps." 

When  the  Volunteer  force  came  to  an  end, 
or,  rather,  was  transformed  into  the  Local 
Militia,  under  the  Act  of  1803,  Finlason  got 
command  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Local  Militia 
(commission  'dated  January  21,  1809),  and  con- 
tinued with  it  to  tho  end.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  wias  paymaster  of  tho  Aberdeen  T3cpot,  at 
least  from  1810  to  the  early  part  of  1813,  hLs 
name  figuring  in  tho  paylists  of  the  Depot 
(W.O.  12;  12,055). 

Finlason  married  Elizabeth  Aird,  whose 
origins  are  unknown  to  me  (at  present).  He 
had  at  least  one  daughter,  Jane  Gordon,  born 
February  4,  1795  (when  Finlason  must  have 
been  nearly  69),  and  baptised  at  St  Paul's 
Church.  March  6  (New  Spalding  Club  "  Mis- 
cellany," ii.,  355).  "A  child,""  whether  this 
ono  or  not,  I  cannot  sa!y,  was  interred  in  Si 
Nicholas  Churchyard,  Feb.  23,  1805  (Note  from 
Rev.  James  Smith,  B.D.). 

^  According  to  the  obituary  notice  in  the 
"Aberdeen  Journal,"  ho  died  at  his  house  in 
Union  Place,  Aberdeen,  28th  January,  1817. 

J.  M.  Buuocii. 


Cardno  Family  Extracts. 

John  Cardno,  Parish  of  Fraserburgh,  and 
Jane  Lycll,  Union  Terrace,  in  this  Pariah, 
signified  their  purpose  of  marriage  by  Mr 
Alexander  Reid,  elder,  18th  November,  1838. 
Proclaimed;  married  29th  November,  1838,  by 
Rev.  John  Allan,  minister,  Union  Parish 
(Old  Machar  Marriage  Register.) 

Peter  Cardno,  Parish  of  St  Nicholas,  and 
Margaret  Wood,  daughter  of  William  Wood  at 
Burnside  m  ihi>  Parish,  signified  their  purpose 
of  marriage  by  Mr  John  Wood,  elder.  Pro- 
claimed; married  25th  June,  1840,  by  Rev. 
David  Simpson,  minister  of  Trinity  Parish 
(Ibid.) 

Francis  Ragg,  merchant,  Union  Terrace, 
Aberdeen,  in  this  Parish,  and  Elsie  Cardno, 
residing  in  the  Parish  of  Fraserburgh,  signified 
their  purpose  of  marriage  by  Mr  Alexander 
Stables,  elder,  17th  October,  1352.  Proclaimed  ; 
married  26th  October,  1852  by  Rev.  Adam  G. 
Forces,  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Frascrburirh,  before  witnesses  —  James 
I  ardno  and  Richard  Connon.  (Ibid.) 

R.    MU  RDO  C  Q  -  L  A  W  U  A  N'C  E 

Farquharson  Genealogies. 

INVEREY  BRANCH. 
Mr  A.  M.  Mackintosh,  author  of  "The 
Mackintoshes  and  Clan  Chattan "  and  other 
works,  has  recently  published  a  genealogical 
aeeount  of  the  l^a rquh arsons  of  Inverev  and 
badet  families  of  Auchindryne,  Tullochcoy  and 
Bclnabodach.  This  work-like  that  by  the 
same,  author  upon  the  Ac.hriachan  Branch— is 
based  upon  the  Brouchdoarg  MS.  of  1733  and 
contains  highly  interesting  details,  w'hieh'have 
been  drawn  from  the  most  reliable  sources  A 
Genealogical  Table  showing  the  descents  from 
Jame,s  Farquhareon,  1st  of  Inverev.  i.s  also  fur- 
nished and  the  frontispicee  is  an  illustration  of 
tno  old  house  of  Balmoral.  We  hone  to  give 
a  few  extracts  in  a  subsequent  number. 

The  Rickart  MSB. 

Expenditure— (Continued) . 

December  1712. 

5.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house  thin 
moneth   %  £12    0  0 

5.— To  Thomas  Mitchell  for  a  stone  of  lint  to 
the  house  aise   £6   6  8 

5.— For  a  double  irone  lamp  to  the  kitchen,  8 
shil. ;  and  for  tno  paire  shoucs  to  myself, 
4  lib.  12  shil.  ;  for  a  new  lint  wheile,  3  libs.; 
and  for  mending  the  reil  -wheile,  15s. ..£8  15  0 

18.— Payt  John  Smith  four  libs  Scots  to  eom- 
pleit  his  fie  as  koi-pcr  for  the  last  voire  fisliinp 
and  given  him  4  libs.  4£  shil.  to  tho  halfnets 
men  in  pairt  of  nj.xyt.  of  there  fie  for  the 
next  yeirs  fishin?,  is   £8   4  6 
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18  ditto.— For  four  bolls,  three  firlots  H  peCKs 
meill,  at  nyno  stone  per  boll,  for  the  houso 
use,  per  account,  'bought  in  the  mercat,  19 
libs.  13£  shil.  (all  put  in  the  city 
stand)   £19  13  4 

From  the  first  of  July  1712  to  the  end  of 
December  1712  I  bought  tuo  hundered  and 
eicaven  loads  pcits  to  the  house  use,  qch.) 
per  account,  cost  24  libs.  8  shil  £24   8  0 

24  ditto. — For  a  stone  and  ane  half  tallow,  5 
libs.  15  shil. ;  to  Gilbert  Oafcto  for  makeing 
and  woioks,  18  shil.,  and  for  the  Exayse 
thereof,  per  recpt.,  2  libs.  3  shil  £8  16  0 

26  ditto. — To  the  toune  serjants,  14  shil. ;  to 
the  drummer,  8  shil. ;  to  the  tuo  beddells  in 
the  High  Church,  12  shil. ;  to  Alexr.  Bainer- 
man  in  the  Trinitie,  12  shil. ;  to  the  lad  in 
the  cofliohouse,  9  shil. ;  and  to  my  barbers 
boio  3  shil. ;  and  spent  this  moneth,  2 
libs  £4  13  0 

January  1713. 

2  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  moneth   £15   0  0 

2  dito. — For  three  bolls  wheit  meill,  at  9  stone 

per  boll,  for  tho  house  use   ...£12    0  0 

qch.  makes  11  bolls  1  flrlot  1J>-  pecks  bought 
since  October  last,  at  9  stone  per  boll,  cost 
46—6-14.. 

2  dito.— For  a  peck  of  flour  and  beackeing 
thereof  and  some  other  things,  to  Alexr. 
!>ulf   £1   0  0 

2  dito. — For  soaven  dizzen  corks,  9.3  shil.;  and 
to  James  Brebner  for  one  stone  and  three 
pound  lint,  and  a  pint  of  seek,  per  discharged 
account,  9  libs.  b]3  shil.,  is   £9  14  8 

20  dito. — One-tenth  of  a  .barrel  of  apels,  1  lib.  ; 
and  for  a  new  drinking  qucich,  10^  shil. 
is   £1  10  6 

4  Febr.— To  John  Smith's  wife,  1  lib.  10  shil.  2d, 
qch.,  wt.  IH  shil.  for  2%  bolls  draff  sine, 
llallowday  given  her,  compleits  her  set  of 
milk,  19br.  1712  to  Candlmis  1713  £1  10  2 

4  Febr.  1713. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  moneth   £12   0  0 

7  Febr.  1713.— Received  from  Fcachell  tuo  bolls 
wheit  meill,  at  9  stone  per  boll. 

11  dito. — Bought  Jear.  Taylor's  Holy  Living 
and  Dyeing  from  Win.  Thomson  for  3  shil. 
st  £1  16  0 

11  dito. — For  my  sixt  pairt  of  the  cleaiving  the 
coubello  for  the  inseueing  ycir  £1   8  4 

17  dito. — To  Doctor  James  Gordon's  nurse  tor 
his  oldest  daughter  -Jeane,  1J>  libs. ;  and  to 
James  Brebners  nurse  yt.  nursed  his  second, 
James,  1£  libs.  ;  for  half  a  stone  chcise,  1  lib.  ; 
for  a  chapen  brandie,  18  shil.  ;  for  soape  and 
steartch  to  wash,  12  shil  £5  10  0 

25  dito.— Bought  Sherlock  upon  Death  and  tuo 
funeral  sermons,  cost   £l  11  6 

Spent  for  tho  moneths  of  Jany.  and  Febr.  last 
of  pocket  moy.  3^  libs  £3    5  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


flatteries. 


1119.  "  The  Doctors  Outwitted,  or  Who's 
AFRAID?" — Docs  any  copy  exist  of  this  once- 
famoue  pamphlet,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
composed  and  published  by  Mr  Hugh  Lcslio  of 


D.  A. 


1120.  Cardinal  Charles  Erskine.— Cardinal 
Charles  Fr.-kino,  who  was  born  in  Rome  in  1753, 
and  died  in  Paris,  March  1811,  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Scotch  extract.    Who  was  he? 

G.  A. 

1121.  Spade-mill,  Aberdeen. — I  find  in  an 
old  deed  a  reference  to  the  "  Spade-miD,  Aber- 
deen," but  no  description  is  given.  Where  was 
ir,  and  docs  it  still  exist? 

R.  D. 


Bnswevs. 


1019.  Robert  Stewart,  Younger,  Strath- 
don. — I  find  the  following  notes  among  somo 
papers  which  1  have  relating  to  Stewarts  of 
Strathavon! — ''With  reference  to  the  Stewarts 
Bishop  Forbes,  in  his  Memoirs  of  tho  Rebellion 
of  1745,  narrates  that  two  of  the  young  Stewarts 
of  Drumin,  Robert  and  Ludovic,  who  were  in 
Prince  Charlie's  Army,  set  out  from  Focha- 
bers on  the  evening  of  a  day  in  Feb.,  1746, 
with  a  company  of  Col.  John  Ray  Stewart's 
R.i  gt.,  a  small  party  of  Hussars  commanded 
by  Lieut.  Simpson,  and  a  few  French  Ii#ht 
infantry,  and  surprised  at  Keith  an  advanced 
post  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army.  The 
Duke's  people  defended  the  churchyard  and 
church,  but  were  all,  after  a  strong  resistance, 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  and  tho 
Stewarts  with  their  prisoners  got  back  to 
Fochabers.  One  of  the  Stewarts,  I  forget 
which,  was  seriously  wounded.  These  Stewarts 
were  sons  either  of  Charles  or  Gordon  Stewart 
(of)  Drumin." 

I  may  mention  that  where  the  name  occurs 
in  connection  with  the  families  of  Drumin  and 
Kilmachlio  the  spelling  is  invariably  Stewart. 
Hut  at  tho  ^aiiie  time  this  may  not  be  a  point 
of  great  importance,  as  I  find  that  my  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  Dr  George  Forbes,  in  his 
annotation  on  the  Drumin  family  (Stewart, 
Earl  of  Buchanj  in  his  Douglas  Peerage,  em- 
ploys the  form  Stuart  throughout. 

"  Drumin  is  situated  in  Strathavon,  Banff- 
shire. The  ruins  of  the  Castle,  which  had 
been  a  place  of  considerable   magnitude  and 
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strength,  stand  at  the  confluence  olf  the  Li  vat 
and  the  Avon,  about  five  miles  south  of  Ballin- 
dalloch  station  on  the  Strathspey  railway. 
The  property  was  of  large  extent  being  a  royal 
bunting  forest.  It  iformed  part  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Badenoch  which  was  bestowed  by 
Robert  II.  of  Scotland  on  his  son  Alexander 
Stewart  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth  Muir, 
and  who  was  created  by  him  FarJ  of 
Buchan,  and  also  Earl  of  Badenooh.  He  is 
better  known  in  history  as  the  Wolf  of  Bade- 
noch from  his  ferocious  disposition  and  Ins  burn- 
ing Elgin  Cathedral  and  town  in  1390  on  account 
of  a  quarrel  he  had  with  the  Bishop  of  Moray. 
Further  he  was  excommunicated,  bult  alter- 
wards  restored  on  doing  penance  and  making 
restitution." 

[Note. — As  a  matter  of  fact  Six  Alexander 
Stewart  was  a  natural  son  of  Alexander,  the' 
fourth  con  of  King-  Robert  II.  He  married 
Isobeil  Douglas,  Countess  of  Mar,  and  fought  at 
Harlaw  (1411).    W.  L.  F.] 

The  descendants  of  Sir  Andrew  Stewart,  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  "  Wolf,"  occupied  these  pro- 
perties Drumin  and  Kihnachli©  (in  Inveravon 
parish,  BanrFshire,  below  Drumin)  until  Lhey 
were  forfeited  on  account  of  their  supporting 
the  Stewart  cause  in  1715  and  1745,  the  last 
Stewart  m  occupation  being,  I  think,  Charley 
brother  of  Gordon  Stewart,  etc. 

Charles  and  Gordon  Stewart  were  the  sons  of 
John  Stewart  of  Driumin,  and  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Forbes  of  Skellater.  Forbes  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Old  Gordon  of  Glen- 
bucket,  and  was  out  in  the  '45,  but  contrived 
to  escape  to  Franco  after  Culloden  without  for- 
feiture of  Ins  estates. 

Gordon  Stewart,  the  second  son,  occupied  the 
farm  of  Mains  of  Inverouric,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded  in  London  after  the  45. 
His  daughter  Katharine  married  the  Rev. 
Georgo  Forbes  of  Lcochel,  and  is  an  ancestress 
of  the  Forbcses  of  Newc  and  Invorernan. 

It  will  thus  be  recognised  that  the  designation 
"  Robert  Stewart,  younger  of  Strathdon,"  is 
incorrect.  He  may  have  boon  Younger  of  Strath- 
avon  (pronounced  Stratha'an,  and  generally 
called  Strathdown  in  documents  of  this  date). 
Strathdown  lies  adjacent  to  Strathdon,  but, 
unfortunately,  Strathdown,  when  occurring  in 
old  documents,  has  frequently  been  mistaken 
for,  and  transcribed  as,  Strathdon.  And  I 
think  that  if  General  Stewart  of  Garth,  when 
making  his  map  of  the  clans  (1825),  had  ap- 
preciated the  fact  that  the  lands  of  the  Stewarts 


and  the  Gordons  in  Strathdown  and  Badenoch 
were  separated  from  the  Forbes  lands  on  Don- 
side  by  the  line  of  hills,  he  would  have  shown 
Donside  as  the  Forbes  country,  and  Badenoch. 
Strathdown,  and  Glenlivet  as  Gordon  and 
Stewart  country.  Keltic  shows  the  Gordons  in 
Strathdown  and  Glenlivet,  and  the  Stewarts- 
and  the  Forbcses  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Don.  While  speaking  from  memory,  I  think 
that  General  Monk's  map  of  about  1654  shows 
Forbcses  alone  along  the  Don,  and  I  suggest  that 
this  much  earlier  map  is  the  most  correct,  since 
from  early  times  the  Forbcses  had  Charters  of 
most  of  the  hardships  on  the  Don  from  the 
source  to  the  sea. 

W.  Lachlan  Foubes. 

1107.  Pitsligo  Castle. —The  date  on  the 
panel  with  J.  R.  and  tho  Royal  arms  is  1577, 
not  1677— at  least,  it  is  given  a€  1577  in  Mao- 
gibbon  and  Ross's  "  Castellated  Architecture" 
and  in  Jervisc's  "Epitaphs."  Such  a  panel 
would  not  necessarily  denote  a  royal  visit;  it 
might  simply  be  an  ornamental  embellishment 
erected  by  tho  proprietor  of  the  time — indica- 
tive of  loyalty  and  allegiance  perhaps,  if  indica- 
tive of  anything.  The  1603  shield  can  only  bo 
regarded  as  ornamental.  James  VI.  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  visited  Pitsligo  in  the  year  of 
his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  which  took 
place  as  early  as  24th  March;  the  laird  of  that 
date  must  be  presumed  to  have  had  some  baste 
in  heraldry,  or  to  have  been  consumed  with  a 
desire  to  perpetuate  an  important  historical 
event  by  setting  up  a  stone  with  the  arms  of 
tho  united  kingdoms.  The  shield  in  the  parish 
church  showing  three  lions  rampant,  J.  R.,  and 
the  date  1635,  is  an  old  pew  panel — not  a  6tone. 
It  is  ordinarily  described  as  having  formed 
"  part  of  the  Laird  of  Ardlaw's  seat,"  but  Mr 
Jervise  was  evidently  dubious  about  that;  his 
conjecture  Avas  that  the  three  lions  rampant 
were  possibly  the  old  arms  of  Ross. 

Q. 

1118.  The  Tragedy  of  Douglas.— The 
author  of  this  old  play,  and  of  other  pieces,  was 
John  Home,  who  died  at  Merehiston,  Edin- 
burgh, in  September,  1803,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  86. 

G 
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No.  329.— August  U,  1914. 


The  North  and  tho  fcSavy. 

Tli©  contribution  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
to  t'lio  Navy  has  never  been  tackled,  yet  Mr 
James  Grant,  the  county  clerk  of  Banff,  has 
made  a  good  start  in  his  book  on  the  "  Old 
Scots  Navy,"  recently  issued  by  the  Navy 
Records  Society.  But  the  attitude  of  Scotland 
to  the  Navy  after  the  Union  has  scarcely  been 
touched.  While  it  is  true  that  Scotland  has 
not  been  represented  in  the  Navy  as  some 
parts  of  England  have  been,  yet  some  Scotsmen, 
like  Duncan  and  the  northern  Sir  Charles 
Middlleton,  and  like  Lord  Barham  (1726-1813)— 
a  descendant  of  the  Middletons  of  King's 
College — who  was  the  real  strategist  at  the 
'back  of  Nelson,  played  a  great  part.  The 
future  historian  of  shipping  at  Aberdeen  will 
include  a  chaipter  on  the  Navy.  Meantime  it 
is  well  to  preserve  all  references  to  the  Navy 
as  affecting  the  north. 

Ono  of  the  most  interesting  items  I  have  come 
across  is  from  the  minutes  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Banff,  transcribed  for  me  by  Mr  James 
Grant.  This  reference  is  peculiarly  interesting 
as  it  throws  light  on  Captain  George  Duff, 
one  of  Nelson's  captains,  who  fell  at  Trafalgar. 
Duff,  who  was  born  in  1764  was  the  second 
son  of  James  Duff  of  Banff  (1729-1804),  who 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  first  Alexander  Duff 
of  Hatton  (1688-1753).  He  joined  the  Navy  at 
the  ago  of  13,  on  11. M.S.  Panther,  then  com- 
manded by  his  grand  uncle.  Commodore  (after- 
wards Admiral)  Robert  Duff,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  career  served  on  the  Martin  (1790),  the 
Ambuscade,  the  Vengeance,  and  the  Mars 
(1804),  on  board  which  he  was  killed  at  Tra- 
falgar. A  full  account  of  Duff  will  be  found 
in  tho  Taylers'  "Book  of  the  Duffs,"  pp. 
260-7. 

The  following-  minute  in  the  Banff  Town 
Council  minutes,  April  3,  1794,  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  Duff:  — 

"The  Council,  having  got  information  of 
Capt.  George  Duff  of  the  Navy,  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Ambuscade 
frigate,  and  also  considering  that  Capt.  Duff,  as 
being  a  townsman,  is  entitled  to  every  respect 
tho  Magistrates  and  Council  can  show  him,  as 
wdl  as  for  promoting  his  Majesty's  service, 

"  Do  therefore  agree  to  offer  a  bounty  of 
three  guineas  to  every  able-bodied  seaman  or 
two  guineas  to  every  able-bodied  landsman 
who  shall  voluntary  enter  with  Capt.  George 
Duff  on  board  the  Ambuscade  or  any  other  ship 
to  which  Capt.  Duff  may  be  appointed,  and  re- 
siding within  this  burgh  and  liberties,  or  within 
the  town  of  Macduff  or  parish  of  Gamrie,  ynd 
that  over  and  above  every  other  bounty  given 


by  Government,  upon  such  seaman  'being  passed 
by  Capt.  Duff  or  approved  off  by  any  regu- 
lating oflicer  appointed. 

"And  the  Council  appoint  an  advertisement 
to  be  drawn  up  ;  and  that  the  same  be  trans- 
mitted to  Capt.  Duff  himself,  to  be  insert  in  the 
Edinr.  papers  when  he  finds  it  proper,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  shall  be  paid  by  tho  agent  for 
the  town.  And  in  the  letter  to  be  transmitted 
to  Capt.  Duff  to  re  guest  him  to  write  him  so 
soon  ho  means  to  insert  the  advertisement  in 
the  Edinr.  papers,  that  the  Council  may  order 
tho  like  advertisement  to  bo  published  in  tho 
'  Aberdeen  Journal.'  '; 

"  Banff,  8th  April,  1795.— Tho  Provost  laid 
before  the  Council  a,  printed  copy  of  a  Bill  at 
present  depending  in  Parliament  for  raising  a 
certain  number  of  men,  in  the  several  counties 
and  Royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  for  the  service 
of  his  Majesty's  Navy;  upon  which  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  Council  that  they  will  use  their 
utmost  endeavour  to  raise  the  number  of  men 
which  shall  be  rated  on  this  borough,  how  soon 
tho  said  Bill  shall  pass  into  a  law;  and  in  the 
meantime  they  authorise  the  chamberlain  to 
publish  advertisements  in  their  names  offering 
a  bounty  of  fifteen  guineas  to  cadi  able-bodied 
man  who  shall  enlist  with  him  as  a  landsman  in 
his  Majesty's  Navy,  one-third  thereof  to  bo 
paid  in  hand,  and  the  other  two-thirds  how  soon 
sucii  men  shall  be  mustered  on  board  tho  ships 
to  which  they  may  be  ordered. 

"The  Council  recommend  to  the  Provost  in 
!      their  name  to  write  to  Mr  Brodie,  their  repro- 
|      sentative  in  Parliament,  to  attend  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  said  Bill  into  a  law,  and  to  takeeare 
that  this  borough  shall  not  be  rated  at  a  higher 
proportion  than  conform  to  other  boroughs  in 
i      the  district,  which  the  Council  think  should  be 
regulated  by  the  same  division  as  the  public 
ress    payable    to    Government    by    the  Royal 
boroughs. 

"  Mr  Robinson  laid  before  the  Council  a  letter 
from  Major  Munro,  commanding  the  second 
Battalion  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  Fencibles, 
offering  a  man  to  this  Burgh  to  serve  as  ono 
of  their  quota  on  the  same  terms  as  allowed  to 
other  landsmen  ;  the  Council  recommend  to  tho 
Provost  to  write  Major  Munro  thanking  him  for 
this  offer,  and  that  they  will  accept  thereof,  but 
requesting  tho  Major  in  the  meantime  to  keep 
the  man  alluded  to  upon  the  strength  of  the 
regiment  until  the  Bill  shall  pass  into  a  Law, 
whereby  they  can  be  enabled  to  receive  him." 

"Banff,  12th  May,  1795.— The  Provost  laid 
before  tho  Council  a  letter  received  by  him 
from  Mr  Brodie,  their  Representative  in  Parlia- 
ment, concerning  tho  men  appointed  to  be  raised 
by  this  town  for  the  Navy  with  a  letter  from 
the  Lord  Advocate  to  him  on  tho  same  subject, 
the  Council  request  the  Provost  to  write  Mr 
Brodie  and  to  return  him  their  best  thanks  for 
the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  tho  matter,  but  at 
same  time  to  inform  him  that  they  cannot 
think  of  accepting  his  generous  offer  of  paying 
any  part  of  tho  bounty  which  must  be  given  to 
tho  said  men." 

J.  M.  Btjllocu. 
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Henry  Talbot,  the  Tragedian. 

Supplementing  the  notice  of  this  gentleman 
which  appeared  in  No.  314,  May  1,  a  cor- 
respondent obligingly  sends  us  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  on  '*  Two  Aberdeen 
Playhouses:  A  Retrospect,"  which  appeared  in 
the  "Aberdeen  Daily  Journal"  of  «29th 
November,  1906— 

Mrs  Pollock  continued  to  manage  the  theatre 
till  1862,  when  the  management  was  taken  over 
by  her  son-in-law,  Mr  A.  D.  M'Noil,  who 
inaugurated  'his  leesccship  on  the  last  Saturday 
of  August  in  that  year.  This  was  a  notable 
season  by  the  way,  for  towards  the  middle  of 
September  wo  have  recorded  "  the  debut  of  an 
amateur  'Richard  III.'"  The  "positively  first 
appearance "  of  this  young  gentleman,  a  Mr 
Talbot,  was  announced  with  more  ceremony 
than  usually  attends  such  events,  and  '  'expecta- 
tion and  curiosity  were  consequently  somewhat 
greater  as  to  the  result."  Henry  Talbot  was 
born  in  Edinburgh.  His  father  was  an  actor 
named  Calvert,  who  played  lead  at  Marischal 
Street  for  some  time,  and  on  retiring  from  the 
stage  adopted  the  profession  of  elocution,  and 
taught  classes  in  the  Scottish  capital.  As  has 
been  said,  young  Talbot  opened"  in  "Richard 
III.,"  and  his  further  impersonations  included 
Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Romeo.  He  was  an 
instantaneous  success,  and  decided  to  at  once 
enter  "  the "  profession.  The  lines  written  of 
David  Gam-ck  by  Sheridan  the  dramatist, 
were  quoted  on  the  occasion  of  Talbot's  first 
appearance — 

The  grace  of  action,  the  adapted  mien- 
Faithful  as  nature  to  the  varied  scene; 
Th'  expressive  glance— whose  subtle  comment 
draws 

Entranced  attention  and  a  mute  applause- 
Gesture  that  marks,    with   force   and  foelin." 
fraught, 

A  sense  in  silence,  and  a  will  in  thought ; 
Harmonious  speech  whose  pure  and  liquid  ton,- 
Gives  verso  a  music  scarce  confess'd  its  own 

but^ah .M  ?hPUtt  °Ut  to  «**  with  wind- 
but,  alack!  the  storms  of  fortune  and  adversitv 
wrecked  the  vessel,  and  it  sank  !  "  ° 

Banchory  and  Neighbourhood. 

An  interesting  a6  well  as  useful  Guide  Bool< 
to  Banchory  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs 
W.  Holmes  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Aberdeen,  under  the 
title  of  -  Banchory  To-Day. "  A  few  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  well-known 
favourite  Deeside  resort,  after  which  there  are 
detaded  accounts  of  the  recreation  grounds  and 
the  golf  course,  and  of  the  excursions  and 
walks  that  can  be  taken.  These  are  supple- 
mented by  accounts  of  some  of  the  man^iou- 
houses  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  notably, 
Banchory  Lodge,  Orathes  Castle,  Tilquhillto 
Castle,  Blackball  Castle,  Inchmarlo,  and  Durris 


House.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  little- 
known  Cluny  Crichton,  a  ruin  on  the  side  of 
the  Hill  of  Fare,  near  Raemoir  :  it  was  intended 
to  be  the  mansion  house  of  George  Crichton  of 
Cluny,  who  married  a  member  of  the  Douglas 
family  in  1665,  and  began  to  build  the  caWle 
a  year  later;  it  was  never  finished,  however, 
probably  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

A  section  of  the  little  book'  is  titled  "Histori. 
cal,"  but  the  history  given  relates  more  to  Dee- 
side  in  general  than  to  Banchory  in  particular. 
The  compiler  is  evidently  inclined  to  think 
that,  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Banchory  "  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  geographical  situation,  as 
tho  Feugh  joins  the  Dee  opposite  the  bur.ih. 
and  the  valley  of  the  Feugh,  extending  for 
about  twelve  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
intersects  the  main  valley  of  the  Dee.  Accord- 
ing to  one  interpretation,  the  word  (which  is 
tho  same  as  the  Welsh  or  Irish  "Bangor") 
means  "the  horn-shaped  place."  Another  in- 
terpretation, formerly  accepted  by  etymologists, 
was  _  "the  fair  or  white  corrie  "  ("Bain 
Choiro  "),  a  derivation  which  would  also  be 
descriptive  of  the  spot  in  which  the  town  is 
situated.  Ternan,  after  whom  Banehory- 
Ternan  is  named,  was  a  native  of  the  Meanis 
and  a  disciple  of  Palladius.  He  is  described  in 
tho  Aberdeen  Breviary  as  "the  long-famed 
voyager  over  the  broad  shipful  sea."  He  had 
journeyed  as  far  as  Ireland,  it  is  said,  and  had 
pained  distinction  in  controversy  with  tho 
Pelagians,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  his 
adversaries,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland, 
talking  with  him  the  relics  of  St  Palladius. 
These  he  deposited  in  Fordoun,  while  he  him- 
self crossed  over  to  Banchory  and  settled  and 
laboured  there.  The  modern  village  of  Ban- 
chory owes  its  origin  largely  to  the  enterprise 
of  three  men— William  Shaw,  1805:  John  Wat- 
son, 1807;  and  William  Ewen.  1809.  They 
were  the  first  feuars.  The  name  of  one  of 
them  is  commemorated  in  the  "John  Watson 
Guild  " 

Dreams  in  Criminal  Cases. 

With  reference  to  tho  account  of  tho  trial,  in 
1754,  of  Duncan  Terig,  alias  Clerk,  and  Alex- 
ander Bain  MacDonald,  for  the  murder  of  Ser- 
geant Arthur  Davies  near  Invcrey,  in  Braemar, 
given  in  A.  J.  N.  and  Q.,  No.  292— November 
21,  1913— an  account  abridged  from  Mr  William 
Roughead's  "Twelve  Scots  Trials  "—it  may  be 
mentioned  that  tho  trial  is  one  of  those  re- 
corded in  "Tho  Black  Kalendar  of  Aberdeen' 
(1854  edition,  pp.  41-51),  and  is  also  dealt  with 
in  the  "Singular  Ghost  Story"  in  "  Select  kms 
from  the  Aberdeen  Magazine,  1831-2"  [Abd., 
1878). 

A  feature  of  the  trial,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  the  evidence  given  by  a  shepherd  named 
M'Phcrson,  to  tho  effect  that  the  ghost  of  Ser- 
geant Davies  had  appeared  to  him  and  had 
revealed  to  him  tho  spot  where  Ins  body  lay, 
and  where  it  was  eubsequentlv  found.  This 
ghostly  visitation  is  made  much  of  in  the  two 
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accounts  just  mentioned,  and  incidental  allusion 
is  made  to  a  somewhat  similar  visitation  that 
was  recounted  at  the  trial  of  Hugh  M'Leod,  at 
Inverness  in  1831  for  the  murder  of  Murdo 
Grant,  a  packman  or  pedlar,  in  Assynt.  Ken- 
neth Fraser,  a  tailor,  gave  the  following  evid- 
ence— 

"1  was  at  home  when  I  had  the  dream  in 
the  month  of  February.  It  was  said  to  me  in 
my  -•deep  by  a  voice  like  a  man's  that  the  pack 
was* lying  in  such  a  placo.  I  got  a  eight  of  the 
plan1  just  as  if  1  hail  been  awake;  1  never  saw 
the  place  before.  Tho  voice  said  in  Gaelic, 
'  The  pack  of  the  merchant  is  lying  in  a  cairn 
o'  stones  in  a  hole  near  their  house.'  The  voice 
did  not  name  the  M 'Leeds,  but  I  got  a  sight  of 
the  ground,  fronting  the  south,  with  the  sun 
.shining  on  it,  and  a  burn  running  beneath 
M'Leod's  house.  I  took  the  officer  to  the  place 
1  had  got  a  eight  of.  It  was  on  the  south-west 
bide  of  Lochtor-na-eigin.  We  found  nothing 
there.  We  went  to  search  on  the  south  side  of 
the  burn.  I  had  not  seen  this  place  in  my 
dream.  It  was  not  far  from  the  place  seen  in 
m^-  dream  that  the  things  were  found.  There 
were  five  silk  handkerchiefs  lying  in  a  hole.  ' 

This  marvellous  dream  produced  in  the  minds 
of  many  a  suspicion  that  Kenneth  Fraser  was 
not  wholly  innocent  of  the  murder  of  the  ped- 
lar, or  at  least  knew  more  about  it  than  he 
chose  to  tell.  13,ut  M'Leod,  who  was  convicted 
and  hanged,  made  a  "dying  declaration''  on 
the  scaffold,  in  which  he  said — "  Kenneth 
Fraser,  the  dreamer,  knew  nothing  of  my  trans- 
actions, or  anything  that  I  have  done.  I  now 
free  him  from  the  charge  that  has  been  brought 
against  him,  and  I  hope  no  person  will  say  that 
he  had  any  concern  in  the  murder." 

M'Leod  himself — according  to  a  statement . 
made  after  hie  execution  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Inverness  (and 
quoted  in  the  "  Black  Kalendar") — had  a  re- 
markable dream — 

"  While  lying  in  Dornoch  Jail,  on  the  charge 
of  murdering  the  packman,  he  dreamed  that  lie 
was  in  a  strange  burial  ground,  which  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  saw  Ms  father  digging  a 
grave,  with  a  newly-made  coffin  beside  it.  His 
father's  oountcnance  was  dejected,  and  when 
he  had  finiehed  making  the  grave,  he  turned  to 
him  and  seemed  to  say,  '  Huigh,  here  is  your 
grave,  and  there  is  your  coffin;  lie  down  tn  it 
immediately,  for  your  hour  is  come.'  He  was 
seized  with  terror  at  this  annunciation.  He 
then  thought  that  his  father  pitied  him,  and 
said  solemnly  'Well,  Hugh,  go  for  this  time, 
until  about  a  year  after  this ;  but  in  much 
about  a  year,  remember  your  coffin  will  meet 
you  _  Mark  that!  Do  not  forget!'  M'Leod 
imagined  that  this  dream  foretold  his  acquittal 
at  the  'Circuit  at  Inverness,  and  he  left  Dor- 
noch in  high  ^  expectations.  Strange  to  say,  at 
that,  Circuit  his  trial  was  postponed  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  jurors,  and  when  the 
next  Cirrutt  cahie,  it  was  again  adjourned  tor 
want  of  a  material  witness,  and  a  whole  twelve- 
month .and  .some  days  elapsed  before  he  was 
condemned  to  death." 


The  "  Black  Kalendar "  also  reproduces  a 
story  from  the  "Aberdeen  Journal"  of  5rd 
December,  1754,  that  the  body  of  a  boy  who 
kept  cattle  on  tho  hill  of  Foudland,  and  who 
hail  been  missing  for  some  months,  was  found, 
by  means  of  an  apparition  or  voice,  which 
directed  his  mother  to  the  place  where  the 
body  was  hid,  and  that  the  boy's  master  fled  the 
country  wdicn  the  discovery  was  made. 

Q. 

Forbes  of  Ardgith, 

Nathaniel  Forbes  of  Ardgith,  now  in  Frcn- 
draught,  had  children  baptised— 

1.  Fobel  Forbes,  7th  April,  1712,  before  wit- 
nesses— Alexander  Leslie  of  Boyndsmilne 
and  Air   William  Maitland. 

2.  Barbara  Forbes,  12th  May,  1715,  before 
witnesses— James  Forbes  ami  Air  David 
Maitland. 

— (Forgue  Baptismal  Iiegistcr.) 

R.  Murdoch  Lawkance. 

Magic  Words. 

We  may  outgrow  our  fairy  tales,  but  there  are 
few  of  us  for  whom  some  words  do  not  always 
retain  their  witchery  of  suggestion,  words  that 
have  never  become  too  definite,  words  that 
ttill  glimpse  haze  and  mystery  and  the  magic 
of  ignorance. 

Some  words  possess  a  mysterious  spacious- 
ness: try  "Homeric,"  think  it,  pronounce  it, 
and  you  will  see  in  the  flash  of  that  adjective 
men  and  women  growing  to  god-size,  taller, 
stronger,  more  beautiful  than  any  that  Homer 
ever  thought  of,  ami  you  will  see  everything 
in  vast  numbers,  great  herds  of  cattle  for  the 
hecatomb,  tens  of  thousands  of  men-at-arms, 
su  'ging,  limitless  spcar-points  pricking  all  the 
plain.  No  fleet,  no  army,  could  be  so  big  and 
vav»t  as  that  one  word  Homeric. 

Another  word  that  suggests  number  beyond 
any  ciphering  is  the  word  "doubloon."  Could 
anyone  ever  feel  so  rich  in  terms  of  dollars  as 
in  terms  of  doubloons?  This  is  because 
nobody  with  any  imagination  knows  how  much 
a  doubloon  is  worth,  or  wants  to,  and  people 
without  any  imagination  can  never  feel  rich 
any  way,  no  matter  how  many  dollars  or 
doubloons  they  have. 

"Uallcon"  is  a  noun  that  twins  with  doub- 
loon. A  galleon  is  the  stauuehest  vessel  any 
one  can  go  to  sea  in,  although  it  is  only  a 
word,  not  a  ship  any  longer.  There's  a  splen- 
dour, a  pride  about  a  galleon.  It  glides,  it 
never  sails,  and  it  always  has  favouring  winds, 
it  commands  them.  Nobody  can  picture  a 
galleon  with  sails  a-flap  in  a  dead  calm,  or 
with  sails  in  ribbons  in  a  uale.  A  galleon  i^ 
always  mistress  of  all  weathers.  On  tho  other 
hand,  a  galleon  is  not  altogether  a  craft  for 
highest  emprise,  it's  not  what  "merchant-ad- 
venturers" would  sail  in. 
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"Merchant-adventurers" —  there  is  a  woid 
that  fits  with  a  brawling  and  buffeting  sea,  or 
deadly  tropio  calm  and  tlie  sighting  of  low, 
frondod  islands,  or  the  black  rim  of  a  pirate 
boat  on  the  treacherous,  unknown  water.  But 
what  a  ring  of  rollicking  jollity  and  dauntless 
fellowship  there  is  in  that  bravo  old  compound 
noun,  merchant-adventurers!  It  is  one  of  the 
many  words  that,  fading  from  our  vocabulary, 
oarry  with  them  whole  decades  of  history.  It 
lays  open  all  "the  spacious  days  of  great 
Elizabeth."  Yet  when  I  apply  it  to  definite 
names,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Raleigh,  instanciy 
some  of  the  magic  fades.  I  want  no  names  for 
my  merchant-adventurers. 

Often  some  word  of  wearing  apparel  may 
summon  forth  a  whole  pageant  of  costume. 
Try  wimple,  kirtle,  shift.  I  should  have  no 
idea  of  the  size  or  shape  of  the  desired  garment, 
should  be  helpless  before  my  needle  and  scis- 
sors; but  in  spite  of  this  ignorance,  and,  as  I 
maintain,  because  of  it.  the  word  '"wimple" 
shall  always  call  up  for  me  peaked  crown  ana 
flowing  veil,  and  the  cantering  and  the  clink- 
ing and  chattering  of  all  Chaucer's  blithe  pro- 
cession; the  word  "kirtle"  flashes  Perdita 
upon  my  vision,  Perdita,  the  shepherdess- 
princess  weaving  her  dance;  and  "shift"  is  a 
noun  which  crowds  upon  mo  all  the  crude, 
quick  life  of  the  ballads ;  for  in  this  garment, 
beneath  a  hovering  halo,  forsaken  ladies 
drowned  wero  always  floating  about  on  mid- 
night waters  by  way  of  reproach  to  their  lords. 

There  exists  nothing  so  toothsome  as  the 
food  and  drink  we  have  never  tasted  and  shall 
never  taste.  A  "  venison  pasty  "  never  ap- 
peared on  any  menu  we  ever  road,  yet  we  know 
that  we  have  never  eaten  anything  so  savoury. 
Mead,  canary,  mulled  wine,  are  drinks  debat- 
able. The  mighty  goblets  of  Valhalla  ran  with 
mead,  and  from  them  wo  quaff  great  hero- 
draughts  ;  canary  fires  all  our  veins  with  the 
ringlimsr,  ringing  young  exuberance  of  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern;  while  mulled  wine  is  the  met 
comforting  of  toddies,  soothing  to  sleep  after 
the  cosiness  and  confidences  of  midnight 
slippers  and  dressing  -  gown.  —  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  for  July. 

Rare  Epitaph. 

The  following  is  given  in  the  "  Aberdeen 
Journal  "  obituary  column  of  November  26. 
1806:  — 

At  Banchor,  in  Badenoch,  Mr  John  Gray, 
sometime  Mess-enger-at-Arms.      He    was  a 
man  universally  beloved,  and  is  justly  re- 
gretted.     From  family  concerns  ho  had  do 
serted  his  father's  house  at  an  early  period 
in  life,  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  lost  to  all 
his  relatives.      The  following  Epitaph  was 
composed  by  himself  some  years  ago :  — 
Poor  John  Gray!     Here  he  lies, 
Nobody  laughs  and  nobody  cries ; 
Whore  he's  gone,  and  how  he  fares, 
Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares. 
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The  Rickart  MSB. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 
March  1713 

6  dito. — For  the  fraught  of  ctuskc  wt.  buter 
sent  bo  my  sister  to  me   £0  15  0 

6  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (iiii.)   £12    0  0 

10  dito. — For  soiling  tuo  pair  shoues,  1  lib.  4- 
shil.  ;  for  a  pyut  sock  to  my  wife's  use,  1 
lib.  16  shil.  ;  for  a  new  baokctt,  6 
shil  £3    6  0 

20  dito.— I  went  to  Kmmundie,  and  returned 
not  out  of  yt.  countiie  till  ihc  5th  of  Aprile, 
and  spent  for  horse  hayre,  wadges,  and  a 
pair  gloves,  etc.,  per  account  £6   0  0 

9  Aprile. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

9  dito.— For  a  pair  of  shoues  to  my  wife,  1+ 
shil.  ;  and  for  mending  the  soabert  of  my 
sourd,  8  shil  £1   2  0 

10  dito. — Given  to  John  Smith  three  libs,  for 
his  and  sones  fie  as  foreman  last  yeir  ;  also 
given  him  3  libs  4  shil.  8d  to  oompleit  the  last 
yeirs  changes  and  salt,  etc.,  out  over  the  half 
prayiso  of  the  fish  payt  at  Meitimis  last,  and 
the  whole  drawback  per  s tea  ted  ac- 
count £6   0  0 

17  dito. — For  a  pair  shoues  to  my  wife,  I2  libs. ; 
and  for  makeing  tuo  cushens  to  the  laigh 
stoole,  12  shil.  ;  and  spent  in  pocket  mov.  in 

March  and  Aprile,  4J,-  libs.,  is  £6  12  0 

1  June  1713.— Payt  James  Hay  for  triming  from 
the  first  of  June  1712  to  the  sd.  day,  4-  libs. 
Scots;  and  3d  dito— Payt  Dr  Burnefcs  stipand 
from  Meitimis  1711  to  Wit^onday  1713,  tuelvo 
libs  to  Patrick  Boss,  per  dischairge...£l6  0  0 
5  June  1713. — Payt  Kcatren  Fraiscr  the  fies 
from  Mertimis  1712  to  this  Wits.  1713,  being 


eght  mcrkis  to  each  of  them,  is  £10  13  4 

May  1713. 

1  dito.— Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  houso 
this  moneth  of  May  (iiiii.)   £15   0  0 


1  dito. — For  six  hard  peutcr  spoons  for  the 
servants  use,  1  Jib.  ;  and  to  John  Smiths  wife, 
1  lib.  19  shil.  2d,  qoh.  wt.  five  fi riots  draff  she 
got  since  4  Fetor,  last,  pays  her  milck  from 
Candlmis  1713  to  the  Bo'od-dav,  or  1  May 
1713   :  £2  19  2 

20  dito. — To  Androw  Fidds,  foreman,  from  the 
15  Febr.  to_  the  15  May  instant,  2  libs.  ;  and 
to  Jo,  Fruins,  sccind  foreman,  from  the  23 
March  to  the  15  May,  one  lib.  3  shil.  4d, 
is   £3   3  4 

26  dito. — For  mending  my  watch  tuo  several 
tyrne  when  she  stoped,  Ja.  Broune,  three 
shillings  ster.  ;  and  to  Gilbert  Duff  for  worko 
since  20  March  1712  till  now,  pr.  ace,  1£ 
libs  £3   6  0 

And  for  soapo  and  steartch  to  our  cloathes  at 
the  May  washing  2  shil.  ster  £1    4  0 
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For  weateing  (or  water  splayeiaig)  18  ells  linncn 


in  the-  old  tonne,  1  lib.  14  shil.;  for  weateing 
38  ells  linncn,  to  Geo   Gordon    per  account, 

9  19  shil.,  makes   '.  £10  13  0 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  this  moneth   £2   0  0 

Abd.  June  1713. 

5  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 


5  dito. — Payt  my  sixt  pairt  of  the  four  halfnefcs 
mens  ties  payable  at  this  terme,  qic.h.  is  4 
libs.  4J>  shil.  ;  and  to  Joe  Smith  4  libs,  for 
my  g  of  his  fie  if  or  this  spret.  yeire  £8    4  6 

5  dito. — For  a  new  girdle  and  for  a  neu  bou  to 
it,  2£  libs.  ;  and  8  shil.  for  the  boue,  is£2  13  0 

16  dito. — For  a  pair  Ibands  to  the  igeile  house 
and  a'ne  irone  slote  to  the  brcwe  house  doore 
in  the  neuck  house  when  Sueade  Andei\sonc 
entered  to  it,  1J  Hbs  £1    5  0 

20  dito. — For  a  chapen  of  seek  and  a  chap  en 
brandio  to  Dr  Jo.  Gordon,  1  lib.  15  shil.  ; 
and  for  a  quart1  of  peaper,  7g  shil. ;  and  for 
mending  the  lock  of  Miclchinglo  cellar,  4 
shil  £2   6  6 

Spent    of    pocket    moy.    this  moneth  4  shil. 

stcrg  £2    8  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Sluenes. 


1069.  Taylor  Family,  of  Perth  (repeat).-  L 
shall  feel  indebted  to  any  reader  who  can  en- 
lighten me  as  to  the  genealogy,  etc.,  of  the 
family  of  Taylor,  who,  Jbout  a  century  since, 
owned  the  Clochseric  Brewery,  Perth,  the  site 
of  which  i.-^  now  occupied  by  Perth  Railway 
Station.  One  son,  William,  entered  the  army, 
served  in  India  and  was  appointed  captain  in 
the  75th  Regiment  on  March  30,  1809.  I  under- 
stand that  lie  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  b'fe 
in  Dumfries,  and  was  buried  there.  Another 
son,  Charles,  went  to  sea.  There  were  several 
daughters — one  married  a  Buist  of  Perthshire, 
another  married  Daniel  Carte,  architect,  of 
Perth,  on  January  27.  1812.  Any  items  of 
Taylor  family  history  will  be  much  appreciated. 

F.  G. 

1122.  Adamsox  Family.— Charles  Adamson. 
late  captain  in  the  Aberdeenshire  Militia,  died 
February  25,  1841.  aged  83.  In  1803  he  was 
living  at  Kirkhill,  Nigg.  He  is  buried  in  Old- 
machar  Churchyard.  Was  he  connected  with 
the  shipowning  family  of  that  name? 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

1123.  The  Oscar.— Can  anv  reader  say  how 
long  the  Oscar,  which  was  wrecked  at  Aber- 
deen in  1813,  was  engaged  jus  a  whaler?  An 
advertisement  in  the-  "Aberdeen  Journal"  (if 
7th  June  1809,  notifies  that  "the  armed  ship 
Oscar   (210  tons  gross   register)    John  Innes, 


master,  will  take  in  goods  and  passengers  for 
St  John's/' 

II.  B.  B. 

1124.  May  Month  Unlucky  for  Marriages. 
—What  was  the  origin  of  the  old  superstition 
that  the  month    of    May    was    unlucky  for 

ma  rriages  ? 

B. 

1125.  The  Name  of  Hossack.— When  did 
the  surname  of  Hosack  come  into  the  north? 
John  Hosack,  of  the  Ross  and  Cromarty 
Rangers  (disbanded  July  27,  1802),  Avas  Irish. 
I  know  there  were  Hossacks  in  Banff  as  early 
a*  1732.  y 

J.  M.  B. 


answers. 


686.  James  M'Laren  Cobban,  Novelist 
(Vol.  IV.,  pp.  170,  192,  240;  Vol.  V.,  237).— 
The  marriage  of  the  novelist's  parents  is  thus 
recorded  in  Old  Machar  Marriage  Register,  pre- 
served in  the  Register  House  at  Edinburgh  :  — 

Georue  Cobban,  weaver,  Short  Loanings,  Gil- 
comston,  and  Catherine  M'Laren,  Craibstone 
Street,  both  in  this  parish,  signified  their  pur- 
pose, of  marriage  by  Mr  John  Blair,  elder, 
and  being  thrice  proclaimed,  were  married  on 
the  16th  December,  1836,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Mackenzie 

An  earlier  entry  in  the  same  register  2nd 
March,  1834,  probably  refers  to  a  relative  of 
the  family.     It  is  as  follows:  — 

Jobban  Cobban,  plasterer,  Short  Loanings, 
Gilconiston,  and  Margaret  Low,  Summer  Street, 
both  in  this  parish,  signified  their  purpose  of 
marriage  b"  Mr  John  Blair,  elder,  and  being 
thrice  proclaimed,  they  were  married  on  21st 
March,  1834,  by  Rev.  Dr  Kidd,  minister. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  complete 
list  of  Mr  Cobban's  books  in  print  here,  with  a 
note  of  his  literary  work  done  in  London  and 
elsewhere. 

R.  Murdoch-La wrance. 

1108.  Rathmuriel,  or  Christ's  Kirk  .— 
According  to  the  New  Statistical  Account,  "the 
parish  of  Kenncthmont  consists  of  Kenneth- 
mont,  strictly  so  called,  and  the  parish  of 
Christ's  Kirk,  which,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
had  been  annexed  to  it.  Of  this  annexation 
there  is  no  written  evidence  nor  oral  tradition; 
and  both  are  now  comprehended  in  the  com- 
mon name  of  Kennethmont."  Scott's  "  Fasti  " 
says  the  parishes  were  united  before  15th 
August,  1634.  Mr  Andrew  Jervise  says 
("Epitaphs,"  II.,  9) — "The  church  and  dis- 
trict of  Rathmuriel  bore  the  name  of  Christ's 
Kirk  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
for  how  long  before  I  am  not  aware.  In  1574, 
'  Christ's  Kirk,'  with  three  neighbouring 
churches,  was-  under  the  charge  of  one  minister; 
but  Christ's  Kirk  had  its  own  reader." 

Q. 
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"The  Broch." 

.Such  is  the  local  appellation  given  to  Fraser- 
burgh, the  great  herring  lulling  port  of  Aber- 
deenshire. Its  origin  can  be  easily  conjectured. 
"Broch"  is  simply  the  equivalent  in  the  local 
(that  is,  the  Buchan)  dialect  for  "  brugh  "  or 
burgh,  and  it  may  bo  presumed  that,  in  the 
abbreviation  of  long  names  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  ordinary  speech,  Fraserburgh  was  orig- 
inally alluded  to— particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
ing region — as  the  "  brugh  "  or  "  broch."  The 
use  of  the  definite  article  may  be  explained 
further  by  the  somewhat  singular  circumstance 
that  Fraserburgh  is  the  only  town  in  Aberdeen- 
shire in  the  name  of  which  "burgh"  forms  a 
part.  Hence  possibly  has  arisen  the  doggerel 
verse — 

Aberdeen  shall  bo  a  green, 

And  Banff  a  burrows  toun, 

But  Fraserburgh  '11  be  a  burgh 

When  a'  their  burghs  are  doun. 
However  derived,  "The  Broch"  has  conic  to 
be  the  familiar  designation  of  Fraserburgh — the 
term,  indeed,  being  cheerfully  adopted  as  ono 
of  endearment.  The  natives  of  the  town  pride 
themselves  upon  being  "  Brochers " ;  and  as 
they  possess  a  large  measure  of  the  grit  and 
foroefulness  which  characteri.se  Aberdeenshire 
people,  "Brochero"  have  acquired  a  certain 
distinctiveness,  both  in  their  own  community 
and  elsewhere.  Being  what  they  acre,  they 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  considerable  local  his- 
tory, if  only  as  regards  the  development  of 
tho  industry  now  so  identified  with  the  town. 
That  history  has  just  been  recounted  in  a 
quarto  volume  of  500  pages— "  Fraserburgh : 
Past  and  Present  " — by  Mr  John  Cranna,  tho 
IT  arbour  Treasurer.  The  work  is  appropriately 
dedicated  to  "  Every  true  lover  of  his  native 
place,"  and  it  must  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
"Brochers"  w'herevor  located.  Mr  Cranna 
is  evidently  endowed  with  an  intense  spirit  of 
oivio  loyalty— an  essential  quality  for  a  local 
historian;  and  while  the  story  of  "The  Broch  " 
has  received  sympathetic  treatment  at  his  hands, 
th0  importance  of  the  town  is  never  lost  sight 
of,  nor  yet  tho  distinctions  gained  by  many  of 
its  sons. 

FOUNDATION   OF  TIDE  BURGH. 

Fraserburgh  owes  its  proper  name  to  its  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  two  lairds  of  Philorth, 
Jfche  esta  te  on  which  it  is  situated,  both  of  them 
named  Alexander  Eraser,  ancestors  of  tho 
Lords  Saltoun,  the  superiors  of  the  burgh. 
There  had  been  a  village  on  or  near  its  site 
long  before,  named  Faithlic.  The  earlier  of 
the  two  Alexander  Erasers,  however,  built  a. 
harbour,  and  got  from  Queen  Mary,  in  1546. 
a  charter  erecting  the  town  into  a  free  burgh 
of    barony  ;  and    his    successor,  who   was  hia 


grandson,  obtained  a  charter  of  re-erection 
from  James  VI.  in  1588.  Tins  Sir  Alexander 
Eraser  (ho  (got  knighted)  was  really  the  maker 
of  the  burgh  which  owns  his  name ;  and  Mr 
Cranna  may  bo  pardoned  when  he  rather 
effusively  declares  that  "at  the  mention  of  his 
name,  no  Brooher  but  should  raise  his  hat  as 
a  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  efforts  to  benefit 
tho  people,  in  an  age  when  such  an  inspiring 
policy  found  few  imitators  among  the  owners 
of  the  land."  He  built  the  Castle  of  Kinnaird 
Head  as  a  family  residence  (it  was  long  ago 
discarded  on  account  of  its  exposed  situation, 
the  tower  being  now  used  as  a  lighthouse).  Ilo 
erected  a  church,  improved  the  harbour,  and 
laid  out  a  new  town.  His  ambition  did  not 
end  with  creating  a  port — a  port,  incidentally, 
that  raised  the  jealous  ire  of  the  county  town, 
which  probably  regarded  it  as  likely  to  become 
a  dangerous  rival,  and  so  attempted,  but  un- 
successfully, to  deprive  it  of  its  trading 
privileges.  Ho  obtained  powers  in  a  charter 
of  novodamas  in  1592  to  establish  a  Univer- 
sity, and  it  would  appear  that  he  not  only 
erected  College  buildings,  but  organised  a 
teaching  faculty,  the  minister  of  tho  parish 
having  tho  Principalship  combined  with  his 
clerical  duties,  and  the  ministers  of  three  neigh- 
bouring parishes  acting  as  Regents  or  Pro- 
fessors. The  University  is  said  to  have  been 
in  actual  operation  for  five  years  (1600-1605), 
but  groat  uncertaintv  prevails  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  College  was 
ever  opened  for  students,  and  even  whether 
'the  buildings  were  actually  finished. 

AN  EPISCOPAL  STRONGHOLD. 

For  his  historical  account  of  Fraserburgh, 
apart  from  the  details  respecting  its  foundation, 
Mr  Cranna  has  mainly  relied  upon  the  Barony 
Court  Book,  tho  kirk-session  records,  and  tho 
Town  Council  minutes.  A  good  deal  of  tho 
story  he  has  thus  put  together  has  not  much 
more  than  local  interest,  tho  light  thrown  upon 
the  lifo  and  manners  of  the  olden  times  being 
identical  with  what  has  been  revealed  in  similar 
records  unearthed  and  utilised  elsewhere. 
Fraserburgh,  however,  figured  somewhat  con- 
spieuoiusly  in  the  turmoil  occasioned  by  the 
overthrow  of  Episcopacy  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Tho  town — like  all  the 
surrounding  district  of  Buchan — was  a  strong- 
hold of  Episcopacy.  So  numerous  were  the 
Episcopalians,  indeed,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  introduae  Presbytcrianism  till  long 
after  it  had  become  the  established  religion; 
and  when  the  attempt  was  made,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  Episcopal  incumbent  in  1703,  it  led 
to  a  rather  notorious  case  of  "  rabbling."  Tho 
congregation,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  then 
Lord  Saltoun,  refused  to  give  up  the  keys  of 
tho  parish  church,  and  stormy  scones  occurred 
when  the  Presbytery's  delegates  appealed  to 
take  possession  of  the  church,  and  again  when 
the  Presbyterian  minister  was  inducted.  The 
"  Broehors,"  though,  were  not  quite  so  staunch 
Jacobites    as    they    wcro    Episcopalians,  not- 
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withstanding  their  proximity  to  "the  .grand 
old  man"  of  the  cause  in  the  north,  the  vener- 
able Lord  Pitsligo.  It  so  happened  that,  both 
in  1715  and  1745,  the  Lord  Saltoun  of  the  Jay 
was  a  supporter  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and 
this,  in  all  likelihood,  had  a  restraining  influence 
upon  the  Fraserburgh  people.  What  Jacobitisni 
there  was  speedily  evaporated  after  CullocU-n, 
though  long  afterwards  there  remained  in  the 
town  a  devoted  adherent  of  "  the  oauSc."  ITe 
flaunted  his  Stuart  sympathies  so  persistently 
that  his  fellow-citizens  became  irritated,  and 
by  way  of  retaliation  the  Town  Council  changed 
the  name  of  the  thoroughfare  opposite  his  shop 
door  from  Puddle  Street  to  Hanover  Street, 
having  the  odious  name  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played that  this  ''last  of  the  Jacobites"  could 
n  >f  fail  to  see  it.  Evidently,  the  "  Brochers 
have  a  sense  of  humour,  as  is  shown,  not  only 
by  this  incident,  but  by  several  good  stories 
which  appear  in  the  book. 

THE  HERRING  FIS11IN<;. 

Like  most  other  towns,  Fraserburgh  has  ex- 
perienced many  industrial  changes.  The 
Greenland  seal  and  whale  fishing  has  vanished 
here,  as  elsewhere,  and  local  shipbuilding  prac- 
tically oame  to  an  end  with  the  substitution  of 
steamers  for  6ailing  vessels.  A  considerable 
industry  at  one  time  wae  tho  manufacture  of 
oil  from  dogfish,  but  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  gas  as  an  illuminant,  that  ceased.  The 
herring  fishing  industry,  however,  despite  all 
tho  vicissitudes  through  wdiich  it  has  passed, 
has  proved  the  great  "stand-by"  of  the  town, 
tho  undoubted  source  of  its  prosperity.  The 
first  genuine  start  at  methodical  curing  on  a 
business-liko  basis  was  made  in  1815,  and  since 
then  the  industry  has  enormously  developed. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  had  been 
passed  in  1808,  providing  for  the 
annual  payment  of  a  bounty  of  £3  per 
ton  to  owners  or  hirers  of  fishing  boats  fitted 
out  according  to  specific  regulations,  and  a 
bounty  of  2s  per  barrel  to  fishcurers  for  every 
barrel  of  herrings  cured  in  proper  form.  In 
1315,  an  exportation  bounty,  which  amounted 
to  2s  8d  per  barrel,  was  repealed,  but  the 
bounty  on  herrings  cured  was  raised  from  2s 
to  4s  per  barrel.  This  latter  rate  was  continued 
up  to  1826.  but  in  the  three  succeeding  years 
it  was  reduced  a  shilling  every  year,  being 
finally  abolished  in  1830.  Tho  bounties,  how- 
ever, had  had  tho  effect  of  giving  a  great 
impetus  to  the  industry,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  regularly  established  in  Fraser- 
burgh in  1815,  being  from  that  time  carried  on 
under  Government  supervision. 

The  dimensions  of  the  trade  were  at  first 
comparatively  small.  The  total  cure  of  her- 
i  lugs  in  1815  amounted  to  but  5562  barrel?,  the 
export  abroad  consisting  of  only  278  barrels. 
This  consignment  was  despatched  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  feed  the  slaves  on  the  plantations. 
With  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1833  this  par- 
ticular trade  came  to  an  end.  The  liberated 
slaves  would  no_  longer  look  at  "salt  herrings," 
which  had  previously  formed  their  staple  diet; 
as   Mr  Cranna  remarks — "  The  poor  niggers 


prabably  d!id  not  liate  the  salt  herring  in  itself 
so  much  as  the  memories  it  called  up."  New 
markets  had  to  be  got,  and  these  were  ob- 
tained in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent.  Tho 
Irish  trade  collapsed  in  1847,  the  year  of 
famine ;  whereas  in  1842  Fraserburgh  exported 
9748  barrels  of  cured  herrings  to  Ireland,  the 
export  in  1848  was  only  379  barrels.  As  the 
Irish  trade  did  not  revive  to  any  great  extent, 
tho  attention  of  fishourers  was  directed  to  Ger- 
many, with  highly  successful  results.  Tho 
geographical  position  of  Fraserburgh  con- 
tributed not  a  'little  to  tho  development  of 
this  Continental  trade,  and  a  very  considerable 
expansion  of  it  marked  the  next  two  decades. 
It  experienced  a  severe  blow  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-German  War  in  1870,  tho  chief 
German  ports  being  blockaded  by  French  war- 
ships. This  blow  was  partially  redressed  by 
tho  herring-laden  vessels  being  directed1  to  a 
port  in  Denmark,  from  which  the  herrings 
were  railed  to  Stettin  and  Hamburg,  and  eo 
some  of  the  great  loss  that  at  one  time  seemed 
inevitable  was  prevented.  "The  period  from 
1870  to  1879,"  says  Mr  Cranna,  "  saw  wonder- 
fid  developments  in  tho  herring  trade,  and 
great  progress  in  general  trade  at  Fraserburgh. 
The  town,  at  this  period,  forged  ahead  at  i 
remarkable  pace,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
'seventies  the  community  was  recognised  as  one 
of  tin-  most  active  and  enterprising  on  the 
north-cast  coast  of  'Scotland."  By  this  time, 
too,  much  larger  boats  were  employed,  fishing 
in  offshore  or  distant  grounds  had  been  begun, 
tlie  price  of  herrings  had  risen,  and  the  pay- 
ments made  to  tho  fishermen  by  tho  ourers  had 
greatly  increased.  The  number  of  boats  fish- 
ing at  the  port  rose  from  480  in  1870  to  844  in 
1879,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  herrings 
rose  from  £113,000  to  £195,000. 

A  serious  set-back  was  experienced  in  the 
next  decade,  however.  The  prosperity  of  the 
trade  induced  over-competition ;  too  many 
boats  were  engaged,  and,  to  secure  crews,  ex- 
cessive bounties  were  paid  to  the  fishermen. 
Herrings  of  a  most  immature  and  inferior  kind 
were  thrown  on  the  market,  and  this,  combined 
with  an  excessive  supply,  produced  a  fall  in 
prices. 

THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  1881. 

The  year  1884  in  particular  was  one  of  great 
financial  disaster,  and  the  next  two  years  were 
hardly  less  disastrous,  the  expectation  that  tho 
losses  of  the  first  year  would  be  retrieved  not 
being  realised.  Many  of  the  curcrs  were  com- 
pletely ruined,  about  a  half  of  tho  individuals 
or  firms  engaged  in  tbe.busincss  in  1883  bcin£ 
forced  out  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  next  five 
years.  The  disaster  had  one  good  effect — it 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  industry  and 
placed  it  on  a  much  sounder  basis.  The  old 
and  risky,  and  largely  speculative,  method  of 
en-' aging  boats'  crews  for  the  fishing  season  at 
a  fixed  price  per  cran  for  herrings  caught  and 
delivered  was  abandoned,  and  the  English  mode 
of  selling  the  herrings  daily  by  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder  was  substituted.  Since  then, 
the  industry  has  been  ivory  successfully  prose- 
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cuted,  although,  with  the  introduction  of 
steam  drifters  in  recent  years,  the  herring  trade, 
a-s  Mr  Cranna  points  out,  "seems  to  have  lost 
its  equilibrium,"  the  enormous  quantities  of 
herrings  landed  from  these  boats'  having  an 
adverse  influence  on.  prices. 

It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  Fraserburgh  has  occupied 
the  premier  position  in  respect  of  the  year's 
catch  of  herrings.  In  1907,  for  instance  the 
total  catch  amounted  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  320,520  crams,  secured  by  a  fleet  of  500  boats. 
Altogether,  Mr  Cranna  computes,  from  a  close 
examination  of  the  statistics,  that  from  1815  to 
1912  the  value  of  the  hemngs  cured  at  Fraser- 
burgh amounts  to  no  less  than  £12,262,439, 
constituting  "the  foundation  wealth  upon  which 
Fraserburgh  lias  prospered  and  progressed  for 
almost  one  hundred  years."  With  commend- 
able foresight,  the  "  Brochcrs "  have  kept  their 
harbour  accommodation  abreast  the  require- 
ments of  this  great  and  important  industry. 
Practically,  an  entirely  new  harbour  has  been 
constructed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  a  large 
addition  to  which  was  opened  the  other  day. 

Q. 

The  Dyce,  Newmachar,  and  Fintray 
Volunteers  of  1803. 

Dyce  and  Newmachar  interested  themselves 
in  the  first  Volunteer  movement,  for  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1797,  the  farmers  of  these  places, 
together  with  those  of  Nether  Banchory,  New- 
hills,  OkLmachar,  Belhelvie,  Foveran,  Logic 
Buehan,  Slains,  and  Cruden,  met  at  Aberdeen 
and  passed  the  following  resolution:  — 

We  subscribing  farmers  in  the  parishes 
aforesaid,  being  desirous  at  this  period  to 
aid  His  Majesties  service  by  every  means  ;n 
our  power,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of 
this  country  taking  place,  hereby  malice  offers 
of  our  carts,  and  horses,  and  servants,  as 
annexed  to  our  names,  for  tho  purpose  of 
conveying  troops,  artillery,  ammunition, 
military  stores  and  baggage,  for  one  stage 
of  15  or  18  miles  from  our  respective  places 
of  residence,  without  expense  to  Government, 
and  we  recommend  to  Alexander  Stephen, 
Esq.,  and  Mr  George  Sim,  to  present  this 
our  offer  to  Alexander  Moir,  Esq.,  Sheriff 
Depute  of  tho  County,  and  request  him  to 
intimate  same  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  district. 

The  meeting  beg  leave  to  acquaint  those 
farmers  Avithin  the  said  parishes  who  could 
not  attend  the  meeting,  that  the  minutes 
thereof  are  left  in  the  house  of  George  Moir, 
vintner,  to  await  their  subscription.  They 
also  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  other 
farmers  in  the  county  to  hold  similar  meet- 
ings in  their  respective  districts,  and  conm 
speedily  forward  with  an  offer  of  their  ser- 
vices to  Government  at  this  important  crisis. 


Curiously  enough,  not  one  of  these  ten 
parishes  organised  a  company  of  volunteers  at 
this  time;  and  in  the  1803  movement  only  five 
of  them  formed  companies,  namely,  Belhelvie, 
Dyce,  Newmachar,  Foveran,  Logic  Buehan  and 
Cruden;  Fintray  going  to  supply  a  joint  com- 
pany with  Dyce  and  Newmachar.  The  Dyce, 
Newmachar,  and  Fintray  'Company  drilled  with 
that  of  Belhelvie,  the  muster  roll  of  which 
has  already  appeared  in  these  columns  (July 
7,  1914). 

The  Dyce,  Newmachar,  and  Fintray  Company 
for  the  vear  1S03  included  the  following  officeis 
and  men  (P.R.O. ;  W.O.  13;  4164):  — 


Al  el'  James. 
Adam,  Alexander. 
Allan,  Jamieis. 
Andoi-oon,  William. 
Anvils,  John. 
Iuun,  John, 
nartlett.  .lames 
Bean,  James. 
Hool  li,  James. 
Ghalmers,  John. 
(  hail-mei*,  Peter. 
Cocker,  John. 
Collie,  John. 
Ooork  (sic),  James. 
Con!  ts,  John. 
Cowie,  (Jeoige. 
Clraighead,  Forbes 
Cuming,  Andrew. 
Cuming,  James. 
Davidson,  Alexander. 
Davidson,  James. 
Deans,  William. 
Donai'.d,  Alexander. 
Downie  Alexander. 
Downie,  James. 
J  '  i!i<  an,  Alexander. 
Duncan,  Franci. 
Duncan,  George. 
Farquhar,  Alexander. 
Find  lay,  James  . 
Fraser,  Charles. 
Gill,  Arthur. 
(Jill,  George. 
Gil],  James. 
Gill,  William. 
Gordon,  Peter. 
Greig,  George, 
llatt,  William. 
Ilorvie,  James. 
1  eiili,  Alexander. 


Leys,  Alexander. 
Littlejolm,  Alexander. 
I.itlejohn,  Ceo:ge. 
.Maedonahl,  John. 
.Mackenzie,  James 
Mcnsies  (Sie),  John. 
Midleton,  William. 
Milne,  Andrew. 
Mitchell,  Alexander. 
Moif,  George. 
N'ieol,  Colin. 
Niven,  David. 
Pitendrigh,  Alexander. 
!{ao,  Alexander. 
Rao,  John  (1). 
Hae,  John  (2). 
line,  William. 
Reid,  John. 
Ttennie,  William, 
liiddel,  Alexander. 
Robertson,  George. 
Robertson,  William. 
Rust,  James. 
Sharp,  Alexander. 
Skene,  Andrew. 
Skene,  John. 
Smith,  James. 
Smith,  John  (1). 
Sn  ith,  John  (2). 
Smith,  William. 
Si  i  nth,  Alexander 
fli  i  1 1  lerla  nd ,  Al  ex  a  n  d  er. 
Sutherland,  William. 
Toash,  A  le>  ander. 
Walker,  James. 
Watt,  James. 
Webster,  David. 
Will,  Robert. 
Williamson,  William. 
YoulT,  Alexander. 

J.    M.  BULLOCH. 


Farquharson  of  Auchindryne. 

1752.  Alexander  Farquharson  of  Auchin- 
dryne, in  the  parish  of  Braemiar,  and  Margaret 
Anderson,  daughter  to  the  deceased  John 
Anderson  of  Croons,  married  [no  elate]. — 
Auchterless  Marriage  Register. 

R.  Murdoch  Lawraxce. 

Unique  Death  Intimation. 

At  Falmouth,  Mr  Nathaniel  Kingston,  a  mer- 
chant and  contractor  of  the  first  respi  cl ability. 
This  gentleman  was  of  euch  great  bulk  and 
stature  that  a  part  of  his  house  was  pulled 
down  to  permit  him  to  be  carried  from  his 
chamber. — "  Aberdeen  Journal,"  October  18. 
1809. 
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Tapestries. 

To  the  excellent  catalogues  and  guide-books 
already  existing  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  Mr  A.  F.  Kendriek,  assisted  by 
several  of  his  colleagues,  has  added  another, 
which  deals  descriptively  and  historically  with 
the  tapestries.  It  happens  that  fresh  attention 
has  lately  been  called  to  this  department  by 
the  line  collection  lent  to  the  Museum  by  Lord 
Dalkeith  and  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch ; 
a  collection,  by  the  way,  which  at  this  moment 
is  going  back  to  its  owners.  The  Dalkeith 
tapestries  are  for  the  most  part  post-Ronais- 
sance,  and  they  thus  dill'er  from  those  belong- 
ing 10  the  Museum,  which,  like  the  tapestries 
at  Hampton  Court,  are  principally  medieval 
in  character,  if  not  strictly  medieval  in  date. 
That  is  to  say,  the  best  of  them  are  early  Flem- 
ish, made  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  entirely  untouched  by  the  classical 
spirit  which  finds  expression  in  the  tapestries 
for  which  Raphael  cfeeiw  the  designs,  and  which 
survives  in  almost  all  the  later  European  work. 

The  art  of  tapestry  weaving  is  amazingly  old 
and  very  widespread.  'The  Times"  noticed 
last  week  the  wonderful  Chinese  tapestry  now 
exhibited  at  Mr  Larkins  in  Bond  Street.  It 
was  made  exactly  in  the  Gobelins  manner  in 
China  about  150  years  ago,  but,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  manufacture  did  not  continue,  and 
scarcely  any  other  piece  is  extant.  More  than 
3000  years  earlier  those  wonderful  Egyptians 
were  doing  much  the  i-amc  thing,  as  is  proved 
by  the  piece  found  in  the  tomb  of  Thothmes 
IV.,  dating  from  about  1466  B.C.,  and  now  in 
the  Cairo  Museum.  But  ju^t  as  China  seems 
not  to  have  continued  the  practice  of  the  art, 
so  neither  in  Egypt  nor  in  Greece  or  Rome 
does  the  manufacture  seem  to  have  been  gen- 
eral, and  we  have  to  come  down  to  the  15th 
century  a.d.  before  wo  hear  of  any  serious 
revival  of  it.  Then  the  artists  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  of  Italy  took  it  up  ;  it  was  continued 
in  France,  and  in  the  17th  century  we  find  pros- 
perous manufactories  at  Lambeth  and  Mort- 
lake,  and  above  all,  the  famous  works  at  Gob- 
elins, set  on  foot,  under  the  advice  of  Colbert, 
by  Louis  XIV.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  factories,  is  but  poorly 
represented  in  the  Museum,  and  that  of  the 
best  period,  when  Le  Brun  and  Boucher  were 
drawing  designs,  there  is  nothing  at  all. 

We  may  console  ourselves,  however,  with  our 
fine  early  Flemish  pieces,  which,  taken  together 
with  those  that  remain  at  Hampton  Court  out 
of  the  glorious  collection  formed  by  Cardinal 
Wolsev,  make  an  aggregate  which  it  would  bo 
very  hard  to  beat.  Even  though  the  country 
has  lost  the  fine  series  bearing  the  arms  of 
Archbishop  Warham,  and  dated  1511— these  are 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Sens— and  the  set  of  ten 
commemorating  the  defeat  of  the  Spam'di 
Armada,  which  wore  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  1834,'  it  still  keeps 
enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  beauty  and 
elaboration  of  the  art  at  its  finest  period.  Hp 


to  1477  the  main  seat  of  the  manufacture  was  at 
Arras,  which  town,  as  we  all  know,  gave  its 
name  to  tapestry  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
(Shakespeare  uses  the  phrase  '  the  arras"  at 
least  ten  times),  but  after  its  capture  by  Louis 
XI.  the  craft  migrated  to  other  towns,  especially 
to  Brussells.  There  probably  were  made  the 
two  noble  tapestries  representing,  in  a  fashion 
amusingly  medieval,  some  post-Homeric  legends 
of  the  Trojan  War,  with  Fenthesilea,  Queen  of 
the  Amazons,  the  arming  of  Phyrrhius,  and  the 
figure  of  Agamemnon,  whose  bejewelled  ap- 
pearance can  only  be  compared  with  that  of 
Julius  Caesar  in  another  tapestry.  This  hist 
belongs  to  a  marvellous  s<>t  illustrating  '*  The 
Triumphs"  of  Petrarch,  designed  by  some  un- 
known artist,  who,  like  the  creator  of  the  still 
more  exquisite  "  Adoration  of  the  Infant 
Saviour,"  may  have  belonged  to  the  "  atelier" 
of  Hugo  Van  der  Goes*.  This  last  tapestry, 
according  to  the  eminent  scholar  Mr  James 
Weale,  was  prob-vblv  intended  for  use  as  a 
rcredos     at     Christmas-time,    but    the   set  of 

Triumphs,"  measuring  about  27ft.  by  15ft. 
can  only  have  boon  made  to  adorn  some  royal 
banqucting-hall.  What  is  noticeable  in  them, 
besides  the  extreme  fineness  and  costliness  of 
the  material  and  workmanship,  is  the  strength 
of  the  allegorical  element;  but  this  is  not  sur- 
prising if  we  consider  its  predominance  hi 
poetry,  from  Petrarch  down  to  Spenser.  The 
t"">cstrv  artists  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries 
seem  at  this  time  to  have  been  even  more  a1 
home  with  figures  of  "Chastete,"  "  Malhevr." 
"Fortvdio,"  and  "  Renomee "  than  even  with 
the  Bible  story. 

The  Museum  contains  a  certain  number  of 
tapestries  from  Italy,  France,  and  Scandinavia; 
but  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  factories 
of  Rome,  or  even  of  Florence,  were  cither  suc- 
cessful or  very  permanent.  What  they  really 
did  was  to  introduce  the  Italian  stylo  north  of 
the  Alps,  and  to  give  to  Brussels,  to  Mortla'ce, 
and  ultimatelv  to  Gobelins,  the  well-known 
character  which  attaches  to  nearly  all  tapestries 
after  1600. — "  Times  Literary  Supplement," 
July  9. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 

Abd.  July  1713. 

3  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  houso 
this  moneth  (iiiii.)   £15   0  0 

3  dito. — For  some  flour e  and  beackeing  to 
Alexr  Huff,  1  lib.  ;  and  for  bleitchimr  linen. 
10  fihil,  is   '  £1  10  0 

15  dito. — For  a  seugar  loafe  weighting  five 
pound  4  wnccise,  to  Ihc  house  use,  2\ 
libs  £2   5  0 

15  dito.— For  six  bolls  lyme,  12  shil.  ;  for  carriage 
of  it,  12  shil.  ;  for  tuelve  loads  eand  to  it, 
12  sli.il .  ;  for  ridding  and  up  niakeing.  I9 
ehil.    makes   £5    5  6 

13  dito.— For  icheise,  13  shil.  :  and  for  about  36 
loads  peits  bought  in  July  5  libs  12J> 
shil  £6    5  6 
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31  July.— For  a  now  hatt,  8  shil.  str.  ;  and  for 
a.ne  ell  blaakeeargc,  16  ehil.,  is   £5  12  0 

AM.  Agust  1713. 
5  <Hto. — Given  my  wife  'for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (ii'ii.)   £12   0  0 

5  c] i to. — To  Jo.  Smith's  wife,  one  pound  fyfteinp 
ehil.  4d;  qch.  vvt.  11  shil.  Ad  for  7-jffirlots 
draff  she  gott  since  Rood-day,  .pays  her  sett 
of  milck  till  Lamis  last  1713  .'...£1  15  4 

6  dito.— For  a  pair  ehoiis  to  myself,  2  libs.  6 
shil.:  and  for  a  .soote  of  murndng  to  my  wife, 
•per  particular  account,  to  Geo.  Marr,  19 
libs.  (qn.  her  good-sister  dayed)  £21    6  0 

6  dito.—  For  washing  sumo  cloaths  to  a  washer- 
wife  (einoe  wee  have  but  ane  servant). ..£1  4  0 
18  dito. — For  a  three  mutchkens  brandic,  1  li'b. 

2  shil.  ;  for  mending  tuo  windou  caisees  in 
Sueade  Andersons,  and  the  glass  vvindous 
there,  and  above,  etc.,  2  shil.  st.  ;  and  for 
helping  Mrs  Allan's  fore  stair  alnyve  Geo. 
Tayliors  enteric;  and  makeing  a  broodc  to 
her  chimnay,  wt.  timber  and  nails,  1  lib.  2 
ehil.,  makes"   £3    8  0 

18  dito. — For  mending  the  old  sheira,  a  drinking 
queich,  and  the  smal  weights,  etc  £0  10  0 

18  dito. — For  a  pair  'black  silk  gloves  to  my 
wife.  3  libs.  11  shil.  :  and  spent  of  polckct 
moy.  in  the  rnoneths  of  Julv  and  Agu.st  3  libs. 
12  ehil.   .'  £7   3  0 

Abd.  September  1713. 

4  dito. — Gaven  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (iiii.J   £12    0  0 

4  dito.— To  Alexr.  Hill,  taylior,  for  makeing 
one  soote  of  cloathes  and  reforming  tuo  gouns, 

3  libs  £3   0  0 

4-  dito.  —  For  ten  ells  linnen  for  my  wifes  use.  6 

libs.;  for  soiling  a  pair  slipcrs  10  shil.;  for 
half  a  stone  cheiso,  18  shil.  ;  and  for  six 
disson  corks,  8  shil..  is  7_libs.  16  shil.. ..£7  16  0 
18  dito. — To  Alexr.  Dcuigite  'for  poynting  the 
south  syd  of  my  dualling  house  and  the  south 
syde  of  the  back  cellars  and  for  helping  sumo 
of  the  foro  corner  house,  etc.,  in  moy., 
7  libs.  17  shil.;  for  drinke  to  them  at  the 
worke,  16g  shil.  ;  for  old  sclcats  to  mend  wt.. 
10  shil.  ;  and  for  one  hundcrcd  scleate  nails, 


8  shil.  rfe   £9  11  6 

25  dito. — For  a  nou  Meade  to  a.  table  knaife, 

and  one  blaidc  to  my  penn  knaife  £0    8  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Queries. 


1126.    Malcolm       GiLLEsriE,  Aktlllery 


Volunteer,  Peterhead. —  Malcolm  Gillespie 
was  the  name  of  a  private  in  the  Battery  Com- 
p  my  o»f  the  Peterhead  Volunteers  in  1803. 
What  relation,  if  any,  was  he  to  Malcolm 
Gillespie,  the  notorious  gau,ger  who  was  exe- 
cuted at  Aberdeen,  Nov.  16,  1827,  for  forgery? 
Born  in  Dunbar,  the  gauger  had  been  an  officer 


in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fcncibles,  embodied  at 
Berwick. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

1127.  M'Arar;  Feerar. — According  to  the 
Brouehdearg  MS.,  Alexander  Farquhar?on,  1st 
of  Allanaquoieh,  married  for  his  second  wife 
Isobel  M'Arar.  In  1647  Alexander  Farquhar- 
son,  "Valnoquhy"  (query  "of  Allanaquoieh"), 
as  procurator  for  himself  and  Isobel  Forrar, 
his  spouse,  takes  sasino  in  part  of  the  lands  of 
Tullich.  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  Isobel 
M'Arar  and  [sobel  Ferrar  were  identical;  but 
can  any  readers  of  N.  and  Q.  throw  light  on 
the  two  surnames',  or  j^ive  other  references  to 
their  occurrence? 

A  "James  M'Erar  in  Einaqucuch  "  is  a  wit- 
ne-Fii  to  an  Inverey  sasine  on  9th  Oct.,  1655, 
and  this  and  the  ''M'Arar"  of  the  MS.  are 
the  only  examples  of  this  form  of  the  name 
which  have  come  under  my  notice.  The  name 
is  in  all  probability  a  corruption  of  "  Mac- 
Fhcarchair "  or  "  M'Kerrachor,"  sometimes 
rendered  M'Carraher  and  M'Carrau  or ;  while 
the  "Mac"  being  dropped,  "Forrar"  may  be 
tho  nominative  form  ci  Ferchair  or  Fat'quhar 
similarly  corrupted:  compare  "Ferries"  from 
"  Fer,ghuis.''  Ferrar  is  the  name  of  a  holding 
in  Aboyne  parish  which  dates  from  old  times 
(Hunfcly  Rental  of  1600,  and  Poll  Book  1696), 
but  Isobel's  name  could  scarcely  be  from  that. 

The  strange  word  "  Valnoquhy  "  in  the 
sasine  record  of  1647,  with  accent  on  the  la.-t 
syllable,  looks  very  like  a  phonetic  rendering 
by  an  ignorant  scribe  of  the  words  "of  Allana- 
quoieh" rapidly  or  carelessly  pronounced  in 
dictation. 

A.  M.  M. 

1123.  The  Pheasant.-— When  was  the  pheas- 
ant introduced  into  the  north-east  of  Scotland? 

G. 


answers. 


324.  Neli.fteld  Ceaietery,  Aberdeen  (Vol. 
II.,  254,  262,  292,  320,  351;  Vol.  III.,  219).— 
'' M.  II.  M."  may  care  to  know  that  George 
Dick  resided  at  *  Nellfield  in  1824  (Aberdeen 
Directory,  1824-25). 

B.  Murdoch  Lawrance. 

890.  Rev.  William  Smith.  Footdee. — lie 
was  schoolmaster, at  Footdee,  and  died  there 
23rd  June,  1845.  A  daughter.  Margaret,  died 
13th  May,  1818,  and  was  buried  in  St  Clement's 
Churchyard,  23rd  May.  1313  (St,  Clement's 
Burial  Register).  Besides  being  schoolmaster 
at  Footdee,  I  find  he  was  session  clerk  of  St 
Nicholas  Parish,  Aberdeen  (Aberdeen  Directory, 
1324-25,  page  84). 

P.  Murdoch  La'wiiance. 

1121.  Spade-Mill,  Aberdeen— The  Spade- 
Mill  was  at  Rubislaw. 

B. 
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No.  331.— August  28,  1014. 


The  Farquharsons  of  EaJmoral. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  family  of  Earquhar- 
sons  who  once  owned  Balmoral  that  no  apology . 
is  needed  for  presenting  an  account  of  them, 
compiled  from  the  brochure  on  "  Farquharson 
Genealogies.  No.  II.  Inverey  Branch,"  recently 
published  by  Mr  A.  M.  Mackintosh,  Nairn. 

The  connection  of  the  Farquharsons  with  Bal- 
moral dates  from  1632.,  when  the  Smiddy  Croft 
of  Balmoral  was  included  in  the  fcu-charter  of 
Inverey,  which  was  granted  to  James  Farquhar- 
son, the  first  Farquharson  of  Inverey,  by  John, 
Earl  of  Mar.  In  1647,  James  Farquharson  ol> 
tained  from  his  kinsman,  Robert  Farquharson 
of  Invercauld,  an  assignment  of  a  contract  of 
wadset,  made  between  Invercauld,  and  James 
Cordon  of  Balmoral,  14th  March,  16-12,  of  "the 
(own  and  lands  of  Balmurrell,  with  the  pendicle 
thereof  called  Balmenach  ami  the  lands  of  In- 
voryeldor,"  extending  in  all  to  14  oxgatcs,  with 
buildings,  mills,  stealings,  and  all  pertinents, 
together  with  the  fceinds.  By  charter  of  22nd 
Juno,  1653,  however,  he  wadset  the  same  sub- 
jects to  William  Farquharson  of  Invcrchat, 
third  son  of  Robert  Farquharson,  first  of  Fi.n- 
zoan,  who  took  sasine  4th  July,  1653. 

William  Farquharson  of  Invcrchat,  on  16th 
November,  1655,  disponed  the  wadset  to  William 
Farquharson,  second  of  Inverey  (son  of  James, 
first  oE  Inverey,  bv  his  first  wife,  Catherine 
Cordon),  who,  on  10th  April,  1662,  "apprised" 
the  lands — that  is,  foreclosed  the  mortgage — 
from  George  Cordon  and  Robert  Cordon,  sons 
of  James  Cordon;  and  on  18th  June  lie  ob- 
tained a  charter  of  confirmation  to  them  from 
John,  Farl  of  Mar,  on  which  he  took  sasinc 
two  days  later. 

From  a  sasine  of  19th  December,  1692,  it 
appears  that  some  time  before  30th  November, 
1664,  William  Farquharson  (Inverey)  wad'settod 
the  "lands  of  the  manor  place  of  Balmorrall," 
5|-  oxgatcs,  to  his  cousin,  Alexander  of  Fin- 
zean. 

James  Farquharson  of  Balmoral  (grandson  of 
William  the  second  of  Inverey),  who  had  been 
a  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  and  boonme  a  Burgess 
of  Guild  on  23rd  February,  1712— received  a 
charter  of  Balmoral  on  18th  February,  1726. 
from  the  Erskines  of  Grange  and  Dun.  as  joint 
superiors  of  the  earldom  of  Mar;  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  held  it  during  part  of  the  life- 
time of  his  unrip  Charles,  perhaps  under  some 
arrangement  by  which  he  administered  the  pro- 
perty during  the  bitter's  exile  in  France  after 
1708.  This  Charles  Farquharson  was  a  ma jor  of 
the  Mar  men  at  the  Revolution  under  Dundee, 
and  was  wounded  at  Kill  ieera  irk  io.  He  was  one 
of  the  small  band  of  Jacobite  agents  through 


whom  communications  were  kept  up  between 
the  Chevalier  and  his  adherents  in  Britain.  Re- 
tiring to  St  Cermains,  he  died  there  unmarried, 
.lames  Farquharson  is  found  with  the  stvlo 
"of  Balmoral"  as  earlv  as  1711.  On  28th 
June,  1750,  he  was  served  heir  male  and  of  pro- 
vision general  to  his  elder  brothers  Patrick  and 
Charles,  of  Inverey,  thus  becoming  proprietor, 
in  addition  to  Balmoral,  of  Inverey.  etc.  Ho 
was  "out"  in  the  45,  and  his  share  in  the  ris- 
ing i,^  summarised  in  the  "  List  of  Persons  in  the 
Rebellion"  (Scottish  History  Society).  He 
was  the  eighth  proprietor  of  Inverey. 

He  was  succeeded  in  Inverey,  Balmoral,  etc., 
by  his  cousin,  John  Farquharson,  under  a  dis- 
position by  .lames  farquharson,  dated  23rd 
February,  1753.  John  Farquharson's  posses- 
sion was  brief,  however,  and  he  tsiod  before 
makinsr  up  his  titles  to  the  estates. 

On  his  death  in  1.754,  Alexander  Farquharson 
of  Auchindryne  (great-grandlson  of  James  first 
of  Inverey  by  his  second  wife,  Agnes  Ferries  or 
Ferguson,  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Crathio) 
succeeded  to  inverey,  Balmoral.  Tullich,  and 
Auhhlios/xm  under  James  Farquharson's  dis- 
position. He  appears  to  have  made  Balmoral 
tin;  principal  residence  of  the  family,  and  is  oc- 
casionally [on ndi  with  the  style  "of  Balmoral." 
He  died  (here  on  7th  January,  1786. 

To  him  succeeded  his  elder  Son,  James 
Farquharson,  who  alienated  the  several  pro- 
perties, lie  married  a  daughter  of  Francis 
Farquharson  of  Finzean,  but  had  no  issue. 

"  From  various  causes,"  says  Mr  Mackintosh, 
"  it  is  evident  that  James  succeeded  to  an 
embarrassed  estate.  With  Auchindryne  alone 
his  father's  resources  had  been  seriously  crippled 
by  costly  litigation  during  his  minority,  while 
with  Inverey,  Balmoral,  and  the  other  lands  to 
v.  Inch  he  sue*  ceded  <■  on.,  burdens  and  liabilities 
arising  from  the  debits  left  by  previous  holders, 
and  from  the  participation  of  the  eighth  Inverey 
in  the  Rising  of  17-15.  With  prudence  and 
economy  matters  might  perhaps  in  a  short  time 
have  been  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing,  hut 
these  virtues  were  lacking  in  the  new  laird,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  to  extravagant  courses  and 
tried  to  appear  a  greater  man  than  his  forbears 
or  than  was  warranted  by  his  circumstances. 

"The  end  was  the  alienation  and  breaking  up 
of  the  estate  "which  had  been  won  for  the  family 
by  the  labours  and  good  management,  of  the 
first  Inverey  and  his  successors,  and  the  sever- 
ance of  the  family's  long  and  eventful  connec- 
tion with  the  district.  Inverey  and  Auchindryne 
were  sold  to  the  second  Earl  of  Fife  in  1786; 
Balmoral  was  sold  to  tin-  same  purchaser  in 
1798  by  the  trustees  in  avIioso  hands  James's 
affairs  had  to  bo  placed;  while  Auehlossan 
passed  to  Farquharson  of  Finzean,  and  the  more 
valuable  lands  of  Tullich  and  Ballatcr  were 
transferred  to  William  Farquharson  of  Monal- 
trie  in  exchange  for  the  small  estate  of  Bruxie. 
in  the  parish  of  Old  Deer.  On  the  death  of 
William  of  Monaltrie  without  issue  in  1823, 
Tullich  and  B  a  Hater  passed  to  the  Invercauld 
family." 

N 
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The  Ross  and  Cromarty  Rangers. 

THE  MURDERERS  OF  JUNE,  1802. 
The  Rosa  and  Cromarty  Rangers  Regiment 
of   Highland   Fenoiblc  Infantry  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  military  annals  of  Aber- 
deen by  reason  of  the  murder  of  John  Ross, 
rifleman,  committed  in  tlhn  streets  of  Aberdeen 
on  the  King's  birthday.-  June  4,  1802  The 
subject  is  dealt  with  briefly  in  "  Ine  Book  ol 
Bon-Accord"  (156-8)  and  in  Kennedy's  '  An- 
nals" (i.  337-9).    The  whole  story  is  told  in- 
Trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary 
in  Scotland  [January  6-9,  1803],  at  the  in- 
stance of  Daniel  Ross,  wood-sawer  in  Aber- 
deen;    against    Lieutenant-Colonel  George 
Mackenzie,  Captain  Felix  Bryan  Maedonogh 
Sergeants  '   Andrew      Mackay      and  Alex. 
Sutherland— all  of  the  late  Regiment  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty  Rangers,   for  the   murder  cf 
John    Ro^s,    late    soldier  in  the    Corps  of 
Riflemen,  in  thc  streets  of  Aberdeen,  on  the 
Fourth  of  June    1802.     Aberdeen :  printed 
by  Burnett,  end  of  Broadstrcet.    1803.  8vo, 
pp.  198. 

Tho  riot  is  also  described  in  an  anonymous 
novel.  "Tho  Heir  of  Glendornie,"  -written  by 
Mr  William  Robbie,  and  published  in  Aber- 
deen in  1880. 

The  regiment  was  placed  on  the  British 
Establishment,  September  6  1799;  and  in  the 
Irish  Establishment,  November  1,  1799;  and 
its  .pay-rolls  are  preserved  at  tho  Public  Record 
Office  (W.O.  13,  3926,  3927,  3928).  The  first, 
pay-roll,  "from  Sept.  6,  day  of  establishment, 
to  date  of  march  from  Forres,"  show*  that  there 
were  ten  companies,  containing  552  privates,  of 
whom  164  wero  "Mac's"  and  49  Monro's; 
and  the  officers  wore:  — 

No.  1  Company. — Colonel  Lewis  Mackenzie, 
Lieut.  James  Macdonald  (Q.M.),  Ensign  Alex- 
ander Shaw,  and  56  privates. 

No.  2  Company.— Lieut. -Colonel  George 
Mackenzie,  Lieut.  John  Duncan,  Ensign  An- 
drew Hutton,  and  55  privates. 

No.  3  Company.— Major  Hercules  Scott, 
Lieut.  John  Dingwall,  Ensign  George  Mac- 
donald (surgeon),  and  55  privates. 

No.  4  Company. — Captain  John  Clunes, 
Lieuts.  Charles  Loclchart  and  Gustarus  Munro, 
and  57  privates. 

No.  5  Company. — Captain  William  Duncan, 
Lieut.  John  Kennedy.  Ensign  Alexander  Chis- 
holm,  and  55  privates. 

No.  6  Company.— Captain  Ronald  Maedonell, 
Lieut.  Joseph  Mackintosh,  Emicm  Roderick 
Mac  Donald  (assistant  surgeon),  and  55  privates. 

No.  7  Company.— Captain'  Felix  B.  Mac- 
Donajgh,  Lieut.  David  Barron,  Ensign  John 
Oowan.  and  54  privates. 

No.  8  Company. — Captain  George  Munro, 
Lieut.  Thomas  Jack,  Ensign  Thomas  Gordon, 
and  54  privates. 

No.  9  Company.— Captain  John  Munro, 
Lieuts.  Thomas  Thompson  (adjutant)  and  Peter 
MacArthur,  and  56  privates. 


No.  10  Company.— Captain  James  Wilson, 
Lieut.  William  MacCulloch,  Ensign  Donald 
Eraser,  and  55  privates. 

The  regiment  spent  almost  thc  whole  of  its 
career  in  Ireland  embarking  at  Belfast  for 
Scotland.  February  5  and  7,  1802.  After  a 
brief  stay  at  Stirling,  it  marched  to  Aberdeen, 
which  was  reached  in  April.  One  company 
marched  to  Peterhead  and  one  to  Banff.  The 
ten  companies,  in  April,  1802,  consisted  of  415 
privates  of  whom  97  were  "Mae's."  Little 
change,  had  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of 
tho  commanders  of  the  companies,  the  officers 
being-  as  follows  :  — 

No.  1  Company.— Colonel  Lewis  Mackenzie, 
Lieut.  William  M'Oulloch,  Ensign  Thomas 
Gordon  (paymaster)  and  42  privates. 

No.  2  Company. — Lieut. -Colonel  George  Mac- 
kenzie, Lieut..  Roderick  Macdonald  (assistant 
surgeon).  Ensign  Alexander  Maedonell.  and  42 
privates. 

No.  3  Company.— Major  John  M'Kcnzie, 
Lieut.  John  Mackintosh,  Ensign  John  Lani- 
gan,  and  41  privates. 

No.  4  Company. — Captain  William  Duncan, 
Lieuts.  David  Barron  and  Matthew  Arm- 
strong, and  42  privates. 

No.  5  Company. — Captain  Thomas  Jack, 
Lieut.  Donald  Eraser,  Ensign  John  Grant,  and 
41  privates. 

No.  6  Company. — Captain  Ronald  Mae- 
donell, L/ieut.  Thomas  Thompson  (adjutant^ 
Ensign  George  Brown,  and  41  privates. 

No.  7  Company.— Captain  Felix  B.  Mae- 
Donagh,  Lieut.  John  Kennedy,  Ensign  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  and  41  privates. 

No.  8  Company.— Captain  James  Wilson, 
Lieut.  Andrew  Hutton,  Ensign  John  Milne, 
and  42  privates. 

No.  9  Company. — Captain,  y  vacant  (George 
Munro  had  Ibecn  dispensed  with  by  H.M.), 
Lieuts.  Alexander  Shaw  and  George  Mac- 
donald (surgeon),  and  42  privates. 

No  10  Company. — Captaincy  vacant.  Lieut. 
Alexander  Chisholm,  Ensign  James  Joseph  F. 
1  laly,  and  41  privates. 

At  the  trial  only  two  officers  and  two  ser- 
geants were  tried,  Ensign  John  Lanigan  having 
bolted— on  the  advice  of  Henry  Erskinc,  it  if 
said.  In  tho  pay-roll  for  the  month  to  July 
27.  1802,  four  sergeants  were-  "confined  at 
Edinburgh  by  the  civil  power  "—Andrew 
Mackay  and  Alexander  Sutherland  (who  were 
both  tried)  and  Walter  Mackenzie  and  Hugh 
Mitchell,  who  were  not  tried.  The  regiment 
wan  disbanded  M  Inverness,  July  27,  1802. 

The  copiy  of  the  trial  in  King's  College 
library  has  a  manuscript  note  signed  Jfosepb?] 
Rfoberreon ?] .— " This  trial  was  a  perfect  dis- 
grace to  Scotland.  Three  or  four  people  were 
murdered  in  daylight.  The  trial  was  a  sham.— 
J.  R."  The  Crown  declined  to  prosecute,  so 
that  the,  father  of  the  murdered  man  who  had 
fought  at  Copenhagen,  had  to  prosecute.  Lord 
Crab:  stated  at  the  trial  that  "several  people 
wero  killed  071  the  streets  of  Aberdeen"  cn 
the  occasion,  but  their  names  do  not  appear. 
Lieut. -Colonel  George  Mackenzie  and  Captain 
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Felix  Brycn  Maod'onagh  were  found  not 
guilty,  and  the  charge  against  Sergeants 
Andrew  Mackav  and  Alexander  Sutherland 
was  found  not  proven.  There  were  32  witnesses 
for  tho  prosecution  and  18  for  the  defence,  all 
the  latter  except  one  (James  #  Knowles,  mer- 
chant) being  soldier?.  The  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  were:  — 

Adameon,  Charles,  late  captain,  Aberdeen- 
shire Militia. 

Affleck.  Andrew,  adjutant,  Aberdeen  Light 
Infantry  Volunteers. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  blacksmith. 

Bonnar,  Andrew,  sailor. 

Bonny  man,  Francis,  servant  with  Leys, 
CVIasson. 

Brown,  John,  ensign  in  the  Rangers. 
Chalmers,  David,  printer. 
Cleric,  Benjamin,  a  town  sergeant. 
Collison,  John,  merchant. 
Cooper    Alexander,  sergeant,   1st  Foot. 
Copland,  William,  deputy  town  clerk. 
Dickie,  Charles,  glazier. 
Dingwall,  John  merchant. 
Douglas,  William    corporal  in  the  Rangers. 
E-wen.  John,  of  "  Boatie  Rows"  fame. 
Freeman,    William,    servant      with  Leys, 
Masson. 

French,  Dr  George,  physician. 
Garioch,  John,  merchant. 
G-i-bb,  Robert,  merchant. 
Gibbon,  James,  merchant. 
Fiadden,  James,  provost. 
Ironside,  William,  druggist, 
Littlejohn.  James,  wright  and  builder. 
Maedonald,  George,  surgeon  in  the  Rangers. 
Mackenzie,     Donald,     drum-major     in  the 
Rangers. 

Mackenzie,  George,  merchant. 
Milne.   Alexander,  "writer. 
Rdbcrtson,  Alexander,  merchant. 
Thomson,  John,  painter. 
Turriff,  George,  a  town  sergeant. 
Watt,  Adam,  baker. 

The  witnesses  for  tho  defence  included  — 
Major  William  West,  inspecting  field  officer  »t 
Aberdeen;  Col.  Alexander  Stewart,  of  the 
Black  Watch;  Corporal  Adam  Little,  of  the 
14th  Foot,  who  was  recruiting  in  the  town. 
The  following  men  of  the  Rangeiv,  who  had 
subsequently  joined  the  Black  Watch,  could 
not  speak  English,  and  had  to  be  interpreted 
by  two  jurymen — Alexander  Fraser.  Roderick 
Maedonald,  James  Mackenzie,  and  Alexander 
Munro. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

[In  the  report  of  tho  riot,  by  the  "Aberdeen 
Journal,"  it  its  stated  that  "One  man,  a  native 
of  this  place,  and  a  privato  in  the  Rifle  corps 
recruiting  here,  who  was  standing  at  the  corner 
of  the  Planestones,  was  shot  through  the  head, 
and  instantly  died  on  the  spot.  Thomas  Milne, 
a  mason;  John  Moir  a  young  boy,  and  only 
son  of  a  widow;  and  William  Gibb,  apprentice 
to  a  barber,  were  all  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  next  day ;  and  ten  more  persons,  as  near 
as  we  can  Learn,  were  variously  wounded. — h  o.] 


The  Four  Manes. 

Tho. recent  correspondence  on  this  subject 
in  tho  "Aberdeen  Daily  Journal,"  summarised 
in  No.  327 — July  31,  leaves  us  very  much  where 
wo  were ;  oertainly  leaves  tho  identity  of  the 
unspecified  Mary  of  the  ballad  still  an  open 
question.  Tho  "four  Maries,"  in  fact,  hiavo 
beoomo  six,  and  the  Mary  of  the  ballad  may 
be  either  Mary  Hamilton,  Mary  Livingston,  or 
Mary  Carmichacl.  Let  us  tabulate  the  various 
statements  in  the  three  letters. 

"  Curious  "  says  the  four*  Maries  were  Seton, 
Beaton.  Carmichael,  and  Livingstone;  ho 
eliminates  Hamilton  and  Fleming. 

"A.  M."  says  tho  four  Maries  were  Seton, 
Beaton,  Livingstone,  and  Fleming;  he  elimin- 
ates Carmichael  and  Hamilton. 

The  "third  correspondent"  ("J.  A.  H."  in 
the  "  Daily  Journal  ")  says  the  four  Maries  were 
really  five — Seton,  Beaton,  Carmichacl,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Livingstone;  ho  is  generously  com- 
prehensive, and  might  as  well  have  included 
Fleming. 

Tho  solution  of  the  apparent  mystery  would 
seem  to  lio  in  the  probability  of  Queen  Mary's 
"four  Maries"  being  occasionally  (and  quit© 
naturally)  changed.  This  view,  at  any  rate,  is 
put  forward  in  tho  following  note  to  tho  ballad 
in  tho  "Ballad  Minstrelsy  of  Scotland"  (Alex- 
ander Gardner,  Paisley,  1893) — 

"  The  Queen's  Maries  woro  four  young  ladies 
of  tho  highest  families  in  Scotland,  who  were 
sent  to  France  in  her  train,  and  returned  with 
her  to  Scotland.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Knox,  in  tho  quotation  introductory  to  this 
ballad.  Keith"  [presumably  Bishop  Robert 
Keith,  author  of  "The  History  of  the  Affairs 
of  tho  Church  and  State  of  Scotland  "]  "gives 
us  their  names,  p.  55.  '  Tho  young 
Queen,  Mary,  embarked  at  Dumbarton 
for  France  .  .  .  and  with  her  went 
.  .       .       and       four       young  vir- 

gins, all  of  the  namo  of  Mary,  viz.,  Livingston, 
Fleming,  Seatoun,  and  Beatoun.'  The  Queen's 
Marios  are  mentioned  again  by  the  same  author, 
pp.  228  and  291,  in  tho  note.  Neither  Mary 
Livingston  nor  Mary  Fleming  is  mentioned  in 
tho  ballad;  nor  are  the  Mary  Hamilton  and 
Mary  Carmichael  of  the  ballad  mentioned  by 
Keith.  But  if  this  corps  continued  to  consist 
of  young  virgins,  as  when  originally  raised,  it 
could  hardly  have  subsisted  without  occasional 
recruits;  especially  if  we  trust  our  old  bard 
and  John  Knox." 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father" there  is  a  passage— "  The  young  Queen 
was  embarked  on  board  the  French  galleys  in 
July,  1548,  accompanied  by  four  young  ladies 
of  quality  of  her  own  age.  destined  to  be  her 
playfellows  in  childhood  and  her  companions 
when  she  grew  up.  They  all  bore  the  Mine 
name  with  their  mistress,  and  were  called  tho 
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Queen's  Maries."  To  which  is  appended  a 
footnote — "The  Queen's  Maries  were  four 
young  ladies  of  high  families  in  Scotland,  viz., 
Livingston,  Fleming,  Scatoun,  and  Beatoun. 
After  their  return  with  the  Queen  to  Scotland 
ono  of  them  became  the  subject  of  a  tragic 
ballad,  which  has 

'  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 
Tho  night  she'll  hae  but  three.'  " 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  that  the 
Caledonian  Railway  ha-d  named  four  of  its  new 
Pullman  cars  after  tire  "  four  Maries,"  the 
"  Glasgow  Herald,"  published,  10th  June,  the 
following  paragraph — "  ilistoricus,"  while  ap- 
preciating tho  spirit  that  lias  inspired  the 
nomenclature  of  the  new  Pullmans,  desires  to  re- 
mind the  travelling  public  that  two  of  the  Queen's 
Marys  commemorated  by  these  vehicles  are 
myths — namely,  Mary  Carmichael  and  Mary 
Hamilton.  They  exist  only  in  the  ballad  of 
'Mary  Hamilton,'  which  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  an  event  in  Russian  history,  and  which  con- 
tains the  be  autiful  stanza — '  0,  little  did  my 
mother  think,'  etc.  — that  Carlyle  was  so  fond 
of  quoting.  '  The  four  maids  of  honour  quha 
passit  with  hir  Hiencss  in  Franco,  if  hir  awin 
aige,  foerinfi  the  name,  everic  ano,  of  Marie' 
were  Mary  Beaton,  Mary  Seton,  Mary  Fleming, 
and  Mary  Livingstone." 

Tlie  Russian  incident  is  thus  narrated  in  a 
prefatory  note  to  "Marie  Hamilton"  as-  repro- 
duced in  tho  volume  on  "Scottish  Ballad 
Poetry  "  in  the  Abbotsford  series  of  the  Scot- 
tish Poets,  edited  by  George  Eyro-Todd  (Ghis-  'I 
gow,  1893)— 

"This  ballad  was  believed  by  Scott  to  refer 
to  an  incident  in  Queen  Mary's  court,  chronicled 
by  Knox  in  his  'History  of  the  Reformation.' 
•  .  .  C.  K.  Sharpe,  however,  who  communi- 
cated the  '  Minstrelsy  '  copy  to  Scott,  discovered 
a  singular  incident  which  is  more  likelv  to  have 
formed  the  subject  of  tho  ballad.  "  Sharpe's 
account  is  supplemented  with  later  information 
by  Professor  Child  in  his  preface  to  the  ballad 
m  his  collection.  From  this  it  appears  that 
Mary  Hamilton,  member  of  a  branch  of  the 
tartaric  family  settled  in  Russia,  was  a  maid 
of  honour  to  the  Empress  Catherine.  Some- 
thing of  a  suspicion  existed  that  Peter  the  Great 
himself  was  not  indifferent  to  her  charms,  and 
this  possibly  led  to  her  sharp  reprimand  upon 
a  petty  occasion  by  the  Empress.  While  she 
was  under  toourt  displeasure  the  body  of  a  child 
was  discovered  in  a  well,  wrapped  in  a  court 
napkin.  At,  this  juncture  the  Tsar 
nad  occasion  to  send  for  one  of  his  aides-de- 
CV11j  pVIvan  °r]off,  regarding  a  missing  paper ; 
and  the  young  officer,  believing  an  amour  of 
his  own  with  Mary  Hamilton  had  been  dis- 
covered, in  his  confusion  let  some  words 
escape  him  which  roused  Peter's  suspicions. 
Mary  at  first  denied  that  the  child  was  hers, 
but  afterwards,  being  put  to  the  torture,  made 
a  full  confession,  not  only  of  the  murder  of 
this,  but  of  other  two  love-children.    She  en- 


tirely exonerated  Orloff,  who  was  accordingly 
discharged;  but  she  was  herself  condemned  to 
death.  The  Tsar  himself  attended  the  execu- 
tion, which  took  place  on  March  14.  1719.  Marv 
appeared  on  the  scaffold  attired  in  white  silk 
with  black  ribbons,  hoping  to  touch  Peter's  heart, 
and  falling  on  her  knees  she  implored  a  pardon. 
Tho  Tsar,  however,  turned  aside,  and  the 
headsman  proceeded  with  his  office.  When  the 
blow  had  fallen,  Peter,  it  is  said,  picked  up  the 
head  by  tho  ear,  and  kissed  the  still  trembling 
lips.  'a.  circumstance,'  says  Sharpe.  "of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  and  yet  not  incredible, 
considering  the  peculiarities  of  his  character.' 

"It  should  be  added  that  the  four  Maries 
who  accompanied  the  ^cots  Queen  to  France, 
and  who  have  become  mixed  up  in  popular 
tradition  with  the  incidents  of  the  ballad,  were, 
a>  cording  to  the  historian  Keith— Mary  Living- 
ston, Mary  Fleming,  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary 
Scaton.  Mary  Hamilton,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
not  one  of  them,  nor  was  Mary  Carmichael.  as 
stated  in  the  ballad.  There  may,  however, 
have  been  a  succession  of  maids  of  honour  at 
Court,  including  ladies  of  these  names." 

Q. 

Transactions  of  the  Ccotttah 
Dialects  Committee. 

Part  one  of  these  Transactions  has,  through 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Trust,  just  been  published.  It  deals  with 
words  which  are  unrecorded  oi  have  not  had 
their  meanings  clearly  defined  in  other  works. 
Covering  the  letters  A  and  B  the  words  are 
given  alphabetically,  with  their  derivation, 
meaning,  and  a  note  of  the  district  in  which, 
they  occur.  The  work  shows  much  careful  re- 
search, and  cannot  but  prove  useful  to  future 
generations. 

The  Rsckart  SV20S. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
Abd.  October  1713. 

2  dito.— Given  mv  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  moneth  (iiiii.)   £15    0  0 

2  dito.-  -For  mending  mv  boot-.  13  shil.  ;  and 
for  soiling  a  pair  fihoues.  12  shil.  ...£1  10  0 

2  dito—  Given  my  wife  3  shil.  sti.  to  helpe  to 
payo  for  wcavcing  sixtcmc  ells  Killcmauckie 
to  bo  a  eouno  and  pettiecoate  to  her  £1  16  0 

20  dito— Payt  Andron  Fiddcs  and  James 
Fruino-  four  merits  for  their  ties  from  the 
15  Mav  last  to  the  15  July  last,  as  foremen 
the  sd.  ye  ire   £2  13  4 

20  dito.— Payt  an,p  account  to  James  Brenner 
for  tuentie  ells  linncn,  at  12  shil.  p.  ell;  for 
ano  ell  of  mussel  on,  ane  paynt  brandie,  2 
paynts  secko.  etc  '  £20   6  8 

20  October  1713.— For  tuo  pounds  lmnnie  to 
make  truncher  butter,  13  shil  £0  18  0 
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20  dito. — For  a  chapen  brandio  from  Alexr. 
Wattsone,  15  sbjil. ;  and  for  alio  oyr  chaptsn 
from  Thomas  Mitdhel,  14  shil.,  is  1  lib.  9 
shil.  ;  and  spent  in  Septr.  and  October  of 
.pocket  moy.  3^  libs  £4  19  0 

Abd.  November  1713. 

6  clito. — To  John  Smith's  wife,  one  lib.  11  shil. 
8d,  qch.  \vt.  15  slid,  for  2\  bolls  draff  she 
gott  since  Lamis  compleits  her  sett  of  milck 
to  the  sd.  day  ..*.  £1  11  8 

6  dito. — To  my  Avife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (iiii.)   '.  £12   0  0 

6  dito. — For  clock  strings,  13  shil.  ;  and  for  a 
quare  of  pcaper,  6J>  shil..  is   £0  19  6 

24  dito. — For  a  pair  patons  to  my  wife,  13 
shil.  ;  for  tno  drinking  glasses,  '0 
shil  £1   8  0 

24  dito. — Pay*  my  taxationc  from  Mertimis  1711 
to  Mertimis  1712  5g  Libs.  2d  ;  and  for  water 
from  Wit.  1712  to  Wit.  1713,  4  Jibs, 
is   £9  10  2 

24  dito.— Mending  the  gutter  and  casie  at  the 
old  shore,  and  Layeing  the  harfch  in  Mrs 
Allans  ibros.  house,  wt.  a  load  morter  thereto, 
15  shil  £0  15  0 

24  dito.--- Given  Mangift  Durie  18  sink,  qch.  wt. 
12  shil.  given  her  before,  males  1^  lib,,  in 
pairt  of  her  vva«dges  from  Mertimis  1712  to 
Mertimis  1713  £1  10  0 

24  dito. — In  the  moneths  of  Agust  and  Septr. 
1713  bought  120  loads  peits,  qch.  cost,  per 

account   16  two  fifth  libs.   £16    8  0 

And  li  loads  firr  qch.  cost  4  Lib*.  12 
shil  .  £4  12  C 

24  dito. — Payt  for  washing  our  linnen  cloths 
1  eforo  winter,  per  account,  1£  libs...£l  10  u 

24  dito.  For  a  p.:i*ynt  brandio  to  Alexr. 
Lleburne.  I2  libs.;  and  spent  this 
moneth   £3  12  0 

Abd.  December  1713. 

4  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
houso  this  moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

4  dito. — For  fouro  piaynts  brandic  from  Aiexr. 
lleburne,  6  liba, ;  and  to  Koathren  Gordon 
for  four  ells  linnen  my  wife  bought  from  her, 
3  Libs.  ;  and  to  Alexr.  Duff  for  three  quarte  rs 
of  flouiv  and  beacking  it,  wt.  some  oyr 
things,  18  shil.   £9  18  '  0 

18  dito. — For  makeing  tuo  pairs  breatches.  J6 
shil.  ;  for  six  new  pockets.  6  shil.;  for  a  pair 
rouers.  6  shil.  ;  for  throid,  heare,  and  stent- 
irug,  42  shil.;  for  helping  my  cloick  etc., 
3  shil  £1  15  6 

18  dito. — Bought  five  bolls  and  ane  half  meile 
at  9  .'-tone  per  boll,  and  payt  4  libs.  8  shil. 
for  catch  boll,  is  24g  libs,  (it  wanted  five 
pound  weight,  qch.  is  3  shil.)   £24    1  0 

18  dito.— Payt  John  Smith  4  libs,  to  oomplcit 
thiis  ycirs  lie,  and  4  libs.  42  shil.  to  compleii 
the  half  nets  mens  lies  for  this  yeir...£8    4  6 

24  dito. — To  Glenkindiie,  for  tuo  stone  of  doir 
cheisc,  8  shil.  sterling   £4  16  0 


24  dito— Payt  ifir 
bought  li  libs.  .. 


barrel!  apels  my  wife 
 £1  10  0 


29  dito. — To  the  touns  ofhehers,  142  shil.  ;  to 
the  drumer,  10  shil.  ;  to  the  keepers  of  my 
seats  iii  the  Old,  New,  and  Trinitic  Church s, 
1  l;lb..  make  4  libs  £4   0  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Queries. 


1129.  Monument  to  Fox.— The  "Aberdeen 
Journal"  of  19th  October,  18C8,  boars  that 
"Air  Garden  of  Troup,  with  the  gratuitous 
assistance  of  137  Highlanders,  has  erected  a 
rustic  monument  on  the  top  of  ono  of  the 
highest  mountains,  near  his  shooting  quarters 
of  Garden  Shiel,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr  Fox."  Does  the  monu- 
ment still  stand? 

G.  R. 

1130.  Poem  Wanted.— Referring  to  the 
action  of  a  L'eeside  minister  in  collecting  the 

(lot-am  of  the  great  s,pate  of  1829.  a  local  poet 
said :  — 

He  raked  up  an'  raked  down; 

May  bo  he  wisna  wrang. 
For  fa  cud  ken  in  sic  a  spate 

Fat  wye  the  gear  wid  gang? 

Where  may  one  see  the  rest  of  this  poem? 
Was  it  written  by  Robert  Dinnie? 

A.  M. 


Hnswers. 


1113.  Ruin  at  Eastee  Cluxe.— 1  had  occasion 
recently  to  make  investigation  regarding  til  its 
old  ruin  but  failed  to  discover  anything  definite 
as  to  date  of  the  original  erection.  The  Rev. 
George  Smith,  the  parish  minister,  states  as 
follows  ("Statistical  Account  of  Scotland"),  in 
July.  1842:  —  "No  tradition  connected  with 
this  ruin  exists  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
charters  of  Finzea.n,  it  is  denominated  the  fort- 
alice  of  Easter  Clune.  In  all  probability,  it 
was  merely  the  residence  of  one  of  the  many 
landholders  who  formerly  held  the  property  of 
the  parish,  and  which  the  lawless  state  of  society 
then  prevailing  required  to  be  capable  of  main- 
taining a  .short  defence  against  the  sudden  iu< 
saulta  of  enemies." 

Y. 
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1123.  Oscae. — The  first  mention  I  Lave  come 
across  of  the  ship  Oscar  being  engaged  as  a 
whaler  is  an  advertisement  in  the  "Aberdeen 
Journal"  of  11th  December,  1811,  for  four 
stout  young  men  to  serve  for  three  years  as 
apprentices  on  board  the  Oscar,  to  be  employed 
in  the  Greenland  Whale  Fishing. 

EL 


1125.  Toe  Name  of  Hossack.— In  1706  (76 
years  earlier  than  "  J.  M.  13."  mentions  in  his 
query)  "  Master  Roderick  Hosack  had  a  son 
baptised  called  Colen." 

("  Banff  Baptismal  Register,"  quoted  by  Lh 
Cramond  in  "Annals  of  Banff/'  II.  p.  233.) 

R. 
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No.  332.— September  4,  1914. 


Aberdeen's  Offer  of  a  Regiment, 
1778. 

After  our  disastrous  defeat  at  Saratoga 
in  October,  1777,  a  great  wave  of 
patriotism  swept  over  the  country, 
and  regiments  were  offered  to  Govern- 
ment by  the  Corporations  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen,  and 
all  wero  accepted  except  that  of  Aberdeen. 
(Fortescue's  "British  Army"  iii.,  245.)  Mr 
[Sinclair  'refers  to  this  oiler  in  his  "  History  of 
thjo  Aberdeen  Volunteers,"  (pp.  25-4),  but  I 
think  readers  may  like  to  get  the  entire  cor- 
respondence before  them.  The  offer  of  the 
Aberdeen  Town  Council  was  forwarded  to  Lord 
Suffolk,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  North,  by 
Provost  Jopp  on  January  10,  1778,  as  follows — 
(Aberdeen  Town  Council  archives,  and  now 
printed  for  the  first  time):  — 

My  Lord,— 

The  City  of  Aberdeen  having  on  many  oc- 
casions given  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
zeal  and  attachment  towards  His  Majesty's 
person  and  government,  and  having  beheld 
with  indignation  tho  rise  and  progress  erf  a 
rebellion  and  revolt  in  the  British  colonics  in 
America,  which  seems  to  be  grown  to  an 
alarming  height;  have  resolved  at  this 
critical  juncture  most  humbly  to  offer  to  His 
Majesty  every  assistance  in  their  power  for 
the  better  enabling  Government  to  prosecute 
with  vigour  the  American  War,  and  for  re- 
ducing the  rebellious  colonies  to  their 
former  state  of  allegiance  and  subordination. 

And  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
Lordship  that  they  have  opened  and  are  now 
carrying  on  successfully  and  with  all  possible 
dispatch  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  body  of  men  for  His  Majesty's 
service. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  inclose  for  your 
Lo'p's.  perusal  a  Memorial  on  this  subject, 
and  have  to  request  that  your  Lo'p.  will  be 
pleased  to  lay  tho  same  before  His  Majesty 
for  his  gracious  acceptance.  If  this  Memorial 
should  contain  anything  improper,  it  must  be 
imputed  to  my  having'  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  conditions  Government  has 
been  pleased  to  allow  other  Corporations  in 
like  cases. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  remark  to  your  Lo'p. 
that  the  circumstances  of  a  new  corps  [the 
81st  Regiment]  of  one  thousand  men  to  be 
raised  by  Colonel  [tho  Hon.  William]  Gordon, 
•whose  officers  aro  mostly  named  from  this 
corner  and  county,  may  render  the  immediate 
procuring  of  recruits  more  difficult,  and  may 
require  that  the  period  for  completing'  any 
corps  we  may  be  able  to  raise  be  not  limited 


or  at  least  not  to  a  very  short  space.  At  the 
same  time,  assuring  your  Lo'p.  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  for  carrying  this  design 
into  execution  with  all  possible  dispatch;  we 
hope  that  your  Lo'p.  will  be  pleased  to 
signify  to  us  His  Majesty's  pleasure  as  soon 
as  may  be. 

The^  city's  proposals  were  embodied  in  the 
following  memorial : — 

1.  That  a  body  of  men  shall  bo  enlisted  at  the 

expense  of  this  city  to  be  put  upon  the 
establishment  as  a  separato  corps,  provided 
they  shall  amount  to  500  or  upwards,  and 
if  under  that  number  to  be  embodied  in 
independent  companies. 

2.  That  the  community  be  allowed  to  recom- 

mend officers  who  are  to  be  approved  by 
His  Majesty,  viz.  : — If  500,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant,  major,  captains,  and 
subalterns  for  the  different  companies,  it 
being  understood  that  no  officers  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenants  shall  be  recommended 
but  such  as  are  of  approved  merit  and  have 
served  with  reputation  in  tho  army ;  several 
of  whom  have  already  offered  their  sendees 
on  this  occasion. 

3.  If  700  or  upwards,    a    colonel,  lieutenant- 

colonel,  major,  etc. 

4.  Pay  to  commence  from  the  time  allowed  to 

other  corps  now  raising. 

5.  Cloathing,   arms,  etc.,   to  be  furnished  by 

Government. 

6.  Tho  order  from  War  Office  for  inlisting  to 

be  addressed  to  the  Pravoht  of  Aberdeen, 
with  the  ordinary  power  of  delegation. 
N.B. — In  order  to  bo  able  to  procure  men 
with  moro  facility,  might  engagement  bo  made 
that  such  as  desire  it  may  have  a  dischargo  at 
the  end  of  the  American  War? 

To  this  enthusiastic  offer  the  Lord  Suffolk 
returned  a  polite  refusal  on  January  23,  1778:  — 

Having  had  tho  honor  of  laying  before  tho 
King  your  letter  of  tho  9th  inst.  with  the 
Memorial  inclosed  in  it,  I  am  now  to  inform 
you  that,  tho  fullest  sense  is  entertained  of 
the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  City  of  Aber- 
deen towards  His  Majesty's  person  _  and 
Government,  as  well  as  of  the  constitutional 
principles  winch  induce  the  Corporation  to 
tho  proposal  of  enlisting  a  body  of  men  at 
their  own  expen>e  to  be  put  upon  the  estab- 
lishment as  a  separate  corps. 

As,  however,  it  is  not  at  present  intended 
to  accept  any  new  levies  beyond  what  are 
already  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
I  am  on  this  account  to  decline  the  offer ; 
at  the  same  time  that  I  once  more  assure 
you  of  the  justice  done  to  the  loyal  and  con- 
stitutional motives  from  which  it  originates. 

The  interesting  point  is  that  the  Government 
disliked  to  deal  with  a  Corporation,  preferring 
private  gentlemen  as  regiment-raisers.  The 
Corporation  in  our  day  has  given  tit-for-tat  in 
its  attitude  to  the  Links  riflo  range. 

J.  M.  Bttllocit. 


/ 
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The  Ogilvys  of  Airlie, 

Tho  9th  Earl  of  Airlie— David  Lyulph  Gore 
Wolseley  Ogilvy — oame  of  age  on  18th  July. 
At  the  ELgie  of  seven,  he  succeeded  his  father, 
who  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  12th  Royal 
Lancers,  and  died  in  battle  near  Pretoria  in 
1900.  at  the  early  age  of  34,  after  a  brilliant 
military  career,  which  included  service  in  Lhe 
Nile  Expedition  of  1384-5.  In  1911,  the  young 
Earl  had  the  honour  of  being  train-bearer  to 
George  V.  at  His  Majesty's  coronation.  His 
mother,  who  is  an  Extra  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  Queen  Mary,  is  a  sister  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Arran,  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  and 
Vis-countess  Hambleden. 

The  Family  History. 

The  family  of  Ogilvy  claims  to  derive  its 
pedigree  from  the  Mormaers  of  Angus,  one  of 
the  seven  great  hereditary  chiefs  of  Scotland. 
Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Auchtcrhausc,  Sheriff  uf 
Forfar,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  merit  v.lio 
died  in  1391,  Left  three  sons.  The  eldest  eon 
is  the  "gracious  good  Ogilvy"  of  the  old  Seot- 
ticdi  ballad,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Harlaw 
in  1411.  II is  male  descendants  are  now  extinct. 
The  second  son,  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Lin- 
trathen,  is  Lord  Airlie's  ancestor.  The  third 
son,  Sir  John  Ogilvy  of  Inverquliarity,  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Sir  Gilchrist  Ogilvy, 
11th  Baronet  of  Inverquliarity,  who  oame  of 
ago  last  year.  The  second  son,  Sir  Waiter 
Ogilvy,  was  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland 
under  James  I.  His  grandson,  Sir  James 
Ogilvy  of  Airlie,  was  created  Lord  Ogilvy  of 
Airlie  in  1491  by  James  IV.,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  sent  as  Scottish  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Denmark,  with  which  the  Scottish 
Court  had  intimate  relations  at  that  timo,  the 
King's  mother  having  been  a  daughter  of 
Christian  J.  of  Denmark.  The  5th  Lord  was 
also  Scottish  Ambassador  to  the  Danish  Court, 
and  was  one  of  tho  most  devoted  adherents  of 
Queen  Mary.  In  1639  Charles  I.  conferred  the 
Earldom  of  Airlie  upon  the  7th  Lord  Ogilvy 
for  his  attachment  to  the  Royal  cause.  During 
the  Scottish  wars  Lord  Airlie  suffered  severely. 
His  estates  were  wasted  and  all  his  houses  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  so  that  a  letter  writer  of 
tho  period  remarks — "  They  have  not  left  Lord 
Airlie  in  all  his  lands  a  cock  to  crow  clay." 

"The  Bonnie  Hoose  o'  Airlie.'' 

A  famous  old  ballad  describes  how  "the 
bonnio  hoose  o'  Airlie  "  was  destroyed  in  1640 
by  the  Earl  of  Argyll  under  a  ruthless  writ  of 
fire  and  sword  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Estates.  Lord  Airlie  was  absent  in  England, 
and  his  son.  Lord  Ogilvy,  also  was  away.  The 
castle  was  occupied  by  tho  young  Lady  Ogilvy, 
who  was  expecting  her  confinement.  Neverthe- 
less, Argyll  turned  her  out  and  plundered  and 
burned  the  house.  It  is  .recorded  of  Argyll  that 
he  joined  actively  in  tho  work  of  destruction, 


himself  "  taking  hammer  in  hand  and  knocking 
•down  tho  hewed  work  of  doors  and  windows 
i      till  he  did  sweat  for  heat  at  his  work." 

A  Sister's  Clever  Deception. 

In  1644  Lord  Airlie  and  his  three  sons  joined 
|      Montrose,  and  \\  ere  present  at  his  wonderful 
j     series  of  victories.    His  eldest  son,  Lord  Oyilvy, 
afterwards  2nd  Earl,  was  captured  at  Philip- 
haugh,  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  St  Andrews, 
j      and  condemned  to  death.    The  night  before  the 
date  fixed  for  his  execution,  his  sister,  Lacy 
i      Margaret  Urquhart,  who  had  been  allowed  to 
visit  him,  cleverly  succeeded  in  changing  clothes 
with  her  brother,  who  thus  escaped.  Although 
a  reward  of  £1000  w  as  offered  for  Lord  Ogilvy, 
dead  or  alive,  he  was  not  betrayed.    In  1650  we 
j      find  him  with  Charles  II.  at  Scone.    A  few 
j      months  later  ho  was  again  captured  and  was 
imprisoned  in  tho  Tower  until  1657,  but  sur- 
vived the  Restoration,  when  he  received  vari- 
ous honours.      The  elder  son  of  the  third  Earl 
j      was  attainted  for  joining  the  Earl  of  Mar  in 
the  '15,  and  at  his  death  in  1751,  his  younger 
brother  became  fourth  Earl.    He  took  no  part 
in  the  '45,  but  on  that  occasion  his  eldest  eon 
joined  Prince  Charlie  at  Edinburgh    with  600 
men  chiefly  of  his  own  name  and  family,  for 
which    ho    was   attainted.    After   Culloden  he 
escaped  to  France,  where  he  received  command 
of  a  regiment  called  "  Ogilvy 's,"  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.    In  1778  he  ob- 
tained a  pardon  from  the  Crown,  and  in  1783 
a  Parliamentary  removal  of  disabilities  (not  re- 
|     storing  his  honours).    At  his  death  in  1803,  his 
younger  brother  Walter,  generally  regarded  as 
fifth  Earl,  claimed  the  honours,  but  it  wan  not 
|      until  1826,  in  the  person  of  his  son,  David,  the 
I     sixth  Earl,  that  these  were  restored  or  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

A  Notable  Peer. 

The  seventh  Earl,  who  was  born  in  1826,  and 
succeeded  in  1849,   was  a  somewhat  notable 
j      Liberal  peer.    He  was  a  representative  peer  for 
|      Scotland  from  VotO  to  1881    a   Knight   of  the 
I      Thistle,  an  LL.  I),  of  Glasgow   University,  and 
Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  As 
eembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1872  and 
j      1873.    Ho  took  an  active  -part  in  .Mr  Gladstone's 
j      first  Midlothian  campaign,   when  lie  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at.   the  great   meeting  in  the 
Corn  Exchange    Edinburgh,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Rosebery.'    He  died  in  1881. 

The  ^Viblie  Estates. 

Lord  Airlie's  estates,  which  arc  mostly  in 
Forfarshire,  extend  to  about  69,000  acres.  \\\- 
nriucipal  seat  is  Oortaehy  Castle,  finely  id, iced 
in  wooded  policies  on  the  South  Esk,  Forfar- 
shire. Tho  most  of  the  house  was  destroyed 
bv  firo  in  the  late  Earl's  tinu>,  but  has  be.  n 
tfince  rebuilt.  It  has  its  i  he'to.  or  ghostly 
music  rather,  which,  variously  described  as 
|  that  of  a  single  drum,  or  of  a  whole  brass  band 
or  vaguely  as  heavenly  mu  i  presage^  death 
or  illness  to  the  family,  it  w  said.    The  present 
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Airlio  Castle  is  a,  modo.m  mansion,  built  in 
proximity  to  the  housu  destroyed  by  Argyll  in 
1640.  The  fine  old  baronial  mansion  of  Auch- 
terhouso  is  another  residence,  and  the  parish 
church  of  Auchterhouse  contains  a  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  Airlie  family. 

The  Press  Ca;ig  m  Aberdeen.,  1756, 

Last  year  Mr  J.  R.  Hutchinson  wrote  a  bonk 
in  "The  Press  Gang  Afloat  and  Ashore" 
(Evoleigh  Xash :  8vo:  pp.  349).  Curiously 
enough,  however,  he  gives  us  very  little  insight 
into  the  working  of  the  Press  in  Scotland.  A 
typical  example  of  its  operations  is  recorded  in 
the  "Aberdeen  Journal,'.'  March  16,  1756,  which 
is  wrongly  quoted  by  Gavin  Turret!'  (''Anti- 
quarian Gleanings,"  i>.  259)  which  is  copied  by 
Mr  Robbie  ("  Aberdeen,  Its  Traditions  and 
History,"  p  394).  The  "Journal"  report  is  as 
follows :  — 

"On  Tuesday  last  [March  9,  17561,  there 
was  a  very  hot  press  here  for  mariners  and 
seafaring  men,  which  was  conducted  with  the 


[rcatcst  secrecy,  vigi 


and  activity. 


"The  Provost  having  received  orders  from 
above,  concerted  the  plan  of  operation  with 
Colonel  Lam  bar  t,  commanding  General  Hohns's 
Regiment  here,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  that 
day,  parties  were  privately  sent  out  to  guard 
all  the  avenues  leading  to  and  from  the  town, 
as  also  the  harbour  mouth,  and  immediately 
before  the  press  began  guards  were  placed  en 
all  the  ports  of  the  town.  A  little  after  two 
o'clock,  the  Provost,  magistrates,  constables, 
and  town  sergeants,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
military  directed  by  Colonel  Lamb-art,  laid  hold 
on  every  sailor  and  seafaring  man  that  could 
be  found  within  the  harbour  or  town,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  there  won)  about  100  taken 
into  custody  ;  and  after  examination  35  were 
committed  to  gaol  as  fit  for  senvice.  Since 
that  time  several  more  sailors  have  been  appre- 
hended, as  also  land  men  of  bad  fame  and 
dissolute  lives;  and  Sunday  last  [March  141 
were  brought  in  from  Peterhead  and  committed 
to  gaol  six  sailors,  who  were  sent  to  town  under 
a  guard  of  General  Hohns's  Regiment.  There 
lare  now  from  40  to  50  in  prison  on  the  above 
account,  and  the  press  still  continues." 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


Strange  Carriage  Announcement. 

On  the  24th  September  [1813],  Mr  Humphrey 
of  Denbigh  (the  celebrated  blind  harper),  to 
Mrs  Williams,  widow  of  the  late  Mr  Williams 
of  the  same  place,  whose  lamented  remains  she 
only  fourteen  days  before,  had  consigned  to  the 
silent  grave;  for  some  days  she  remained  nut" 
in  con  soO  able,  but,  on  the  eighth,  being  accident- 
ally in  company  with  the  harper,  the  tones 
winch  he  drew  from  that  melodious  instrument 


[the  harp],  had  the  effect  of  soothing  her  grief; 
and,  after  six  days  loving  courtship,  tnis 
Orpheus  had  the  felicity  of  conducting  her  to 
the  altar  of  Hymen.—"  Aberdeen  Journal," 
October  20,  1813/ 

The  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland. 

The  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland 
appears  to  nave  been  instituted  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  14-88,  the 
opening  year  of  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  was  appointed  Admiral;  the 
office  was  made  heritable ;  the  Admiral  was 
authorised  to  appoint  deputes.  The  office 
was  held  by  successive  Earls  of  Bothwell  right 
down  to  1567,  when  the  verdict  of  Carbcrry 
Hill  compelled  the  last  Earl  to  take  ship  from 
Scotland.  It  then  passed  to  the  Duue  of  Lennox. 
In  his  family  it  remained  until  the  death,  in 
1672,  of  the  sixth  and  last  Luke  of  Lennox. 
Thereafter  it  was  granted  for  life  to  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  vacancy  caused  by  the  Revolu- 
tion was  not  filled  till  the  appointment,  in 
March.  1692,  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  When 
Hamilton  died,  two  year**  later,  the  office  was 
put  into  commission.  By  the  act  of  Union 
Scotland  was  to  retain  her  Couit  of  Admiralty 
"  until  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  should 
make  such  Llogulations  and  Alterations  as 
should  be  judged  expedient  for  the  whole  United 
Kingdom."  The  small  Scottish  licet,  however, 
became  part  of  the  British  Navy,  ami  to  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain  were 
transferred  the  executive  duties  of  the  Scottish 
Admiral. 

Of  these  duties  the  most  important  had  be*3n 
the  granting  of  commissions  to  warships  and 
privateers.  A  fifteenth  share  of  the  value  of 
the  prizes  talken  by  the  hitter  was  paid  to  tiie 
Crown,  a  tenth  to  the  Admiral.  When  the 
office  of  Admiral  was  vacant  or  the  holder 
remiss  in  his  duties  letters  of  marque  might  be 
obtained  in  various  ways.  During  the  second 
Dutch  war  Scottish  skippers  eager  to  waylay 
the  enemy's  traders  found  it  so  dtffioult  to 
obtain  privateer  commissions  from  the  Admiral 
that  the  Scots  Privy  Council  received  authority 
to  issue  them.  When  for  the  third  time  Britain 
went  to  war  with  the  Netherlands,  the  Admiral 
was  apparently  furth  of  Scotland — he  died  ,.t 
Elsinore  some  months  later — and  the.  granting 
of  letters  of  marque  was  entrusted  to  a  Depute 
Admiral.  After  the  union  the  two  Scottish 
frigates,  the  Pelican  ascl  the  Janet,  were  com- 
missioned and  directed  by  the  Estates,  while 
letters  of  marque  were  issued  to  privateers  by 
the  Privy  Council.  Despite  the  appointment 
in  March,  1692,  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to 
the  office  of  Admiral,  the  Privy  Council  in 
Juno  of  that  year  issued  two  privateer  commis- 
sions. Next  year,  however,  the  Admiral  effec- 
tively asserted  his  authority.  The  garrison  of 
the  Bass  was  still  defying  King  William's  Gov- 
ernment; French  privateers  were  hovering  in 
the  North  Sea;  in  the  Privy  Council  the  Lord 
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Chancellor  proposed  the  provision  of  a  ship 
to  guard  the  coast,  "  but  Duke  Hamilton, 
moving  that  its  commission  must  be  from  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Chancellor  not  naming  the 
Duke  on  the  committee,  occasioned  a  mistake 
that  spent  time  and  frustrated  the  matter." 

Old  Scottish  "  Sang  Schules." 

In  the  article  on  the  above  subject,  by  "  W. 
G."  (No.  322. — June  26),  it  is  stated  that  "John 
Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  was  also  at  one  period  a 
teacher  in  the  Aberdeen  School."  Such  is  not 
the  fact,  the  actual  teacher  having  been  John 
Fethy.  (See  "  Song  School  "  in  the  introduction 
to  "  The  Common  Place  Book  of  Andrew 
Melville,"  p.  xxiv.,  where  tho  correction  is 
noted. 

Kennedy  misread  the  name  of  Fethy  as  that 
of  Lesly,  and  gave  it  thus  in  his  "Annals  of 
Aberdeen."  Joseph  Robertson  copied  the 
blunder  into  "The  Book  of  Bon-Accord."  and 
thus  the  notion  gained  further  currency.  I  may 
add  that  I  got  the  late  Mr  A.  M.  Munro  to  go 
over  the  minute,  and  he  confirmed  my  conten- 
tion that  the  name  was  Fethy. 

W. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued) . 

January  1714. 

1  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (iiiii.)   £15   0  0 

16  dito. — Payfc  Wm.  Gellie,  younger,  for  seaven 
bolls  malt  to  my  house  this  insouing  yeir,  in 
parsels  as  its  caled  for  thertie  eyght  libs. 
10  shil  '  £38  10  0 

16  dito. — Payt  for  my  sixt  pairt  o0  kaking  our 
ooulhels  for  tho  incoming  yeir   £1    8  8 

16  dito. — For  tuo  paynt  s  seek  to  my  wife,  gott 
at  several  tyms  from  Ja.  Brebner...£3  12  0 

16  dito. — Bought  a  pair  new  silver  b'uckels, 
weighting  one  ouenco  six  drops,  is  4  libs. 
8  shil.  ;  for  pendents  and  1^  libs,  for  work- 
manship is  6J,  libs.  ;  but  I  gave  in  the  old 
buekels.  etc.,  for  2  libs.  4  shil. ;  payt  in  moy. 
4  libs..  6  shil  £4   6  0 

20  dito. — Payt  for  horse  hayre  to  Laycs  tmriel, 
1  lib.  7  shil. ;  and  for  mending  saidle  8 
shil  £1  15  0 

20  dito. — For  tuo  pairs  now  shoucs  to  myself, 
4  libs.  11  shil. ;  and  one  pair  to  my  wife, 
1£  libs  £6   2  U 

20  dito.. — To  Alexr.  Duffe,  for  £  pecks  floure, 
and  beaoking  it,  etc  £0  16  0 

February  1714. 

5  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (iiii.)   ;..£'J2   0  0 


5  dito. — For  an©  eyht  pairt    of    a  Barrell  of 

renats    lj  libs.  ;   and  to  John  Smiths  wife, 

1  lib. 'l5^  shil..  qch.  wt.  11  shil.  2d  for  7£ 
fir  lots  draff,  payes  her  sett  milke  to  Candl- 
mis   £3   5  6 

18  dito. — For  a  chapen  seek,  18  shil. ;  for  mend- 
ing my  watch,  to  Mr  Gray  (aifter  Ja.  Broun 
had  Ihotched  her),  2  shil.  ;  to  John  Smiths 
daughters  marriage,  12  shil  £2  14  0 

In  the  moneths  of  December,  January,  and 
February  last,  spent  of  pocket  moy... £7    0  <J 

March  1714. 

5  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth   (iiii.)   .'  £12   0  0 

5  dito. — Dighting  tho  back  close  and  fixing  the 
reveling,  4  shil. ;  and  for  a  now  pleat  to  the 
lock  hole  of  the  Midohdnglc  oeller  door,  4 
shil.,  is   £0   8  0 

5  dito.— For  washing  our  cloathes,  to  a  washer- 
wife,  1^  libs..;  and  at  home.  10  shil.... £2    0  0 

9  dito. — For  soiling  a  pair  shous,  12  shil. ;  and 
for  sumo  wright  in  my  dualling-house  6 
shil  £0  18  0 

10  dito.  — For  4  bolls  lyme  and  for  cariage,  sand, 
and  ridding,  in  all   £5    8  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  March  of  pocket 
moy  £6  6  0 

Aprilc  1714. 

2  dito.— Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  moneth  of  Aprilc  (iiiii.). ..£15   0  0 
8  dito.— For  a  paynt  seek  to  my  wife,  1  fib. 

10  shil.  ;  for  a  pair  of  shous  my  wife  bought 
from  Ann  Gellie,  1£  libs.;  for  a  chapin 
hramlie,  12  sink  £3  18  0 

8  dito. — For  a,  quarter  of  woole  to  George 
Sinklar,  2  libs.  10  shil.  ;  and  for  combcing  it, 
3  shil.  ;  and  for  a  paynt  of  aqavitie,  12^ 
shil,  is   £3  '  5  6 

27  dito. — For  a  seugar  loafe,  weighting  3  pounds 

11  mice,  1  lib.  11^  shil. ;  and  for  one  puud 
oandebrod  seugar,  and  tuo  pound  English 
flour  to  bake  a  seeid  loafe  £2  13  8 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  2£ 
libs  £2  10  0 

29  May  1714. -Payt  Margit  Doorie  14J  libs., 
qch.  wt.  1£  libs,  given  her  the  24th  gber  1713 
complcito  her  wadges  from  Mcrtimis  1712 
to  Wit.  1714   £14  10  u 

Abel.  May  1714. 

4  dito.. — To  John  Smiths  wife  for  a  sett  of 
milck  since  Candlmis  last  (for  she  gott  no 
draff)   £2   6  8 

4  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  tho 

house  this  moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

4  dito. — For  a  paynt  brandie  to  Bcalie  Steuart, 

2  shil.  st  £1   4  0 

15  dito. — Bought  five  bolls  whyto  mcill  from 

Glenkendio,  at  9  stono  per  boll,  cost  eyht 
merits  per  boll,  payt  in  redie  moy.... £26  13  4 
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19  tlito. — For  stone  of  woole  my  wife  bought  at 
the  Cross,  18£  merles   £12   6  8 

19  dito. — To  Alexr.  Duff,  for  ane  peck  floure, 
and  beacking,  etc.,  to  the  house  £1    4  0 

27  dito.— For  a  quarter  weight  of  black  wooil, 
3  libs.  ;  for  ane  pair  leather  clogs  to  my  wife, 
lis  libs. ;  for  soape  and  stertch  to  the  wash- 
ing, 12  shil  £5   2  0 

27  dito.— Payt  John  Carnigie  for  lifting  to  my 
wife,  p..  account  discharged   £3  12  0 

31  dito.— For  six  bulk  ooalls  12  libs.  6  elh.il. ; 
and  for  cariugo  thereof,  12 'shil  £12  18  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  May  of  pocket  moy., 
2  libs  £2   0  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1131.  Strachan,  of  Drumnagareow..  —  Was 
Straohan,  the  famous  violinist,  a  player  on  the 
bagpipes  .as  well?  I  have  heard  it  so  assorted, 
but  can  get  no  ical  proof. 

A.  B. 

1132.  Brora  Coal  Pits.— When  were  these 
pits  wrought,  and  when  closed?  I  find  that  in 
May,  1814,  a  cargo  was  despatched  to  Inver- 
ness, the  coal  being  certified  as  "  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  quality,  to  any  in  Scotland." 

G. 

1133.  Fourteen  Tumbler  Club.— Wanted 
information  regarding  this  old  Aberdeen  social 
club.  When  was  it  formed,  and  when  wound 
up  ? 

B. 


answers* 


1111.  Mill  of  Kincardine.— I  believe  that 
the  old  dwelling-house  of  this  property  is  the 


house  now  occupied  by  my  head  gardener.  The 
old  turnpike  road  went  right  past  the  door. 
There  was  a  farm  steading  a  little  to  the  east 
of  it,  which  was  removed  by  my  father  when 
he  erected  the  present  mansion  house  in  1851, 
on  a  site  immediately  above  the  steading  re- 
ferred to.  The  Mill  of  Kincardine  was  pur- 
chased by  my  great-grandfather,  John  David- 
son of  Tillychetly,  and  I  should  be  interested  to 
sea  the  particulars  of  the  Gordons  who  formerly 
possessed  the  Mill  lands,  and  their  connection 
with  the  family  of  Stuart. 

D.  F.  Davidson  (Major). 

1116.  William  Gordon-Alexander.— The 
"sorneono  [who]  has  led  Mr  Bulloch  into  a 
grave  mistake"  in  stating  that  Colonel 
Gordon- Alexander  was  twice  married  is  none 
other  than  the  Colonel  himself.  I  havo  before 
mo  as  I  writo  his  letter  of  August  18,  1910,  in 
which  ho  says: — "I  have  been  twice  married- 
first  in  1861,  to  Joan  Macknight  Crawfurd  of 
Carbsburn ;  second  in  1888,  to  Evelyne  Annie 
Spencer  Compton  of  Wede  Park,  Northumber- 
land." His  son  Lesley  was  born  June  29,  1889 
(Army  List),  28  years  after  the  Colonel's  mar- 
ria<_,ro  with  Miss  Crawfurd.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  "  M.  G." 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

1118.  The  Tragedy  of  "  Douglas."— The 
author  of  this  play  was  the  Rev.  John  Home, 
sometime  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  Hadding- 
shirc.  It  was  produced  in  Edinburgh  with 
immense  applause  towards  the  close  of  1756,  its 
first  appearance  evoking  from  some  one  in  the 
audience  tho  famous  remark — "  Whaur's  your 
Wullio  Shakspecr  noo?"  "  Its  appearance  on 
the  stage,"  says  J.  H.  Millar  in  his  "Literary 
History  of  Scotland,"  "was  the  signal  for  an 
outburst  of  bigotry  on  tho  part  of  the  '  high- 
flyers,' from  whom  Home's  clerical  allies  man- 
fully endeavoured  to  shield  both  him  and  them- 
selves as  best  they  could.  But  Home  thought 
it  prudent  to  demit  his  charge,  and  they  were 
well  pleased  to  come  off  with  no  severer  penalty 
than  an  admonition." 

Q. 
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The   Garioch  Volunteers  of  1798. 

The  Volunteer  movement  at  the  end  of  trie 
18th  century  was  represented  in  ten  different 
prices  in  A'bcrdccushire,  supplying  33  com- 
panies among  them.  The  Garioch  was  one  of 
those  places;  but,  euiiously  enough,  it  did  not 
supiport  the  reconstructed  Volunteer  force  of 
1803-8.  The  pay-roll  of  the  period  October  25 
to  November  24,  1798  is  preserved  at  the  Public 
Record  Office  (WO.  13:  4164):  — 

Captain — Alexander  Stuart,  from  the  late 
89th  Regiment. 

First  lieutenant — Peter  Bellie. 

.Second  lieutenant — Thomas  Dawson. 

Sergeant  (perm,  pay)— Alexander  Lemon-. 

Sergeants  (not  on  perm,  pay) — Eben.  Bain, 
John  Smith,  and  John  Young. 

Drummers — James  Cummiiio  and  William 
Rob. 

PltlVATES. 
Allaidyee,  Alexander 
Anderson,  Peter  (1) 
Anderson,  Pete*  (2) 
Bellie,  Andrew 
I  in.  Ik',  James 
Bellie,  William 
Booth,  John 
Brock,  William 
Brown,  John 
Cilia  lies,  John 
Cbaper,  James 
Davidson,  John 
l>cin|^te'r,  James 
I>eiiL|nstor,  John 
Mack,  John 
Duncan,  Ueotrge 
Fathin,  Alexander 
Per  res,  Adam 
Harrow,  Alexander 
Gi,b,  Forbes 
Gray,  Alexander 
(hay,  -George 
lleiTygKM'ry,  Willi  ami 
In nes,  James 
Johnstown,  Alexande 
Leddingfaa-m,  Jamas' 
Lumsden,  Alexander 
.M'Kie,  George 
Maitland,  Adam 
Miln,  William 


Mitchell,  Alexander 
Moir;  Fui  hcs 
Mortimer,  diaries 
Mortimer,  William 
l'aterson,  Alexander 
I'aterson,  William 
Peter,  James 
Peter,  John 
Petrie,  <Jeorge 
•Reicl,  Arthur 
Iieidi,  James 
Keid,  William  (1) 
lleidj  William  (2) 
Bob,  Alexander 
Rob,  John 
Bob,'  William 
Robertson,  Charles 
Robertson,  William 
Sinclair,  Alexander 
Smith,  James 
Smith,  William 
Stuart,  Alexander 
SI  Hart,  Charles 
I  Sutor,  Alexan  ksr 

Thomson,  Alexander 
i  Touch,  Alexander 
I  Touch,  George 
Touch.  William 
;  Walker,  Alexander 
M'el^ier,  John 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


Rev.  Charles  Ogg, 


LA. 


Tho  Rev.  Charles  Ogg  wm  a  native  of 
Cluny,  being  son  of  Alexander  Ogg  of  that 
parish.  He  received  his  education  at  King  s 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  ho  graduated  in 
Aits  in  1814.  On  leaving  college,  lie  received 
an  appointment  as  schoolmaster  at  Banchory - 
Ternan,  tho  duties  of  which  he  discharged  for 
many  years  with  much  success,  many  of  his 
pupils   securing   situations   of   importance  and 


trust  in  various  parts  of  tho  world.  About 
1848  ho  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  mission 
station  which  had  been  established  in  the 
village  of  Invoralloehy,  and  in  1853,  he  was 
formally  ordained  minister  there.  Through 
Mr  Ogg's  indefatigable  exertions  Inverallochy 
was  erected  into  a  quoad  sacra  parish,  Tho 
greater  portion  of  tho  funds  required  for 
securing  that  object  was  raised  locally  by  hi= 
steady  perseverance.  An  assistant  was  ap- 
pointed in  1875,  and  in  tho  same  year  lie 
removed  to  Aberdeen. 

Tho  register  of  Banchory-Ternan  contains 
tho  following-  entry  of  his  marriage:  — 

Mr  Charles  Ogg,  Preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Schoolmaster  of  Banchory  -  Ternan,  and 
Christian  Simmers,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Simmers  of  Summcrfiokl,  Aberdeen,  were  mar- 
ried 18th  December,  1830. 

Of  the  family  of  this  worthy  couple  were— 

1.  Charles  Simmers  Ogg,  born  at  Banchory- 
Ternan,  10th  April;  baptised  3rd  May,  1832,  be- 
fore witnesses — John  Ogg,  Surgeon,  and 
William  Brodie,  Royal  Navy.  Ho  was  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  in  Arts  and  Divinity  at 
Aberdeen  University.  Appointed  Minister  of 
St  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  1875,  he  made  for  himself  somo 
reputation  as  a  preacher  and  a  scholar.  Ho 
died  unmarried,  21st  August,  1905. 

2.  Janet  Ogg,  born  at  Banchory-Ternan,  25th 
December,  1833,  baptised  9th  January,  1834. 
She  married  Gcorgo  Middleton,  engineer, 
Columba,  Ceylon;  died  12th  February,  1877, 
buried  in  the  Scotch  Cemetery,  Calcutta  (Tomb- 
stone inscription,  St  Nicholas  Churchyard, 
Aberdeen). 

3.  Elsy  Julia  Ogg,  born  at  Banchory-Ternan, 
24th  December,  1838,  baptised  15th  January, 
1839;  died  unmarried  at  94  Dcsswood  Place, 
Aberdeen,  7th  January,  1912,  being  buried  in  St 
Nicholas  Churchyard. 

4.  Alexander  Ogg,  born  at  Banchory-Ternan, 
23rd  January,  baptised  18th  February,  1842; 
sometime  a  student  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen; died  at  27  Deo  Street,  1st  January,  1861; 
buried  in  St  Nicholas  Churchyard. 

5.  Mary  Burnett  Ogg,  born  at  Banchory- 
Ternan,  26th  December,  1844,  baptised  29th 
January,  1845,  by  Rev.  Robert  Copland, 
Parish  Minister  of  Durris.  She  married  Gcorgo 
Lawrance,  Master  Mariner  (1842-1877)  ;  with 
issue. 

6.  Helen  Ogg,  born  at  Banchory-Ternan,  23rd 
Juno,  baptised  5th  \July,  1847.  She  married 
George  Leo  Ritchie,  Master  Mariner,  and  has 
an  only  son,  born  at  Aberdeen,  who  is  a  medical 
student  at  Marisohal  College,  Aberdeen. 

7.  Margaret  Ogg,  born  at  Manse  of  Inver- 
allochv,  29th  August,  baptised  27th  October, 
1850  (Rathcn  Parish  Register).  She  died  in 
1892.  having  married  John  Lawrance,  younger 
brother  of  George  Lawrance  above-mentioned  ; 
with  issue. 

Another  daughter  was  married  to  the  late 
Charles  A.  Molly  son,  secretary,  North  of  Scot- 
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land  Bank  (Limited),  and  author  of  an  interest- 
ing work,  "The  Parish  of  Fordoun." 

Rev.  Charles  Ogg,  M.A.,  died  at  Sumrncr- 
liokl  Cottage,  Park  Street,  Aberdeen,  19th  May, 
1873,  aged  85.  and  was  buried  in  St  Nicholas 
Churchyard.  His  wife,  Christian  Simmers, 
died  at  same  cottage  28th  August,  1883,  aged 
73. 

It  may  be  added  that  Mr  Ogg  was  the  author 
of  the  work,  Banchory-Ternan  Sixty  Years 
Ago." 

R.  Murdoch-La  wiiance. 


The  'Gordons  cf  Wardftousd 

In  the  little  bricked  enclosure  in  the  pretty 
burial  ground  at  Walla-Kirk  a  granite  mural 
tablet  has  been  recently  erected  bearing  the 
following  inscription:  — 

+ 

Gordons  of  Wardhouse, 
Queen  of  Heaven  and  Mother  of  God, 
Remember  that  we  belong  to  Thee.  Preserve 
and  defend  us  .as  thy  Property  and  Possession. 
Restored  by  Rafael  Gordon  of  Wardhouse. 
1913. 

On  a  flat  stone  there  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion- 
Here  lies  the  body  of  Katherinc  Gordon, 
second  daughter  to  James  Gordon,  late  of  Bel- 
dornev,  who  died  in  Banff  the  third  of  March. 
1795  [?]  in  the  94th  [?]  year  of  her  age. 

The  figures  are  very  indistinct.  She  is  ap- 
parently the  "  Catherine  Gordon  "  referred  to 
by  the  Birnie  MS.  as  the  daughter  of  James 
Gordon  of  Beldorney,  who  brought  Wardhouse 
into  the  family  by  marrying  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Gordon  (died  1740)  of  Law  and  Ward- 
house. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


Ceratcnary  of  tSio  Wavcrley  Novels. 

One  of  the  minor  literary  centenaries  of  the 
current  year  was  that  of  the  issue  of  the  first 
of  the  works  that  collectively  arc  known  as  the 
Waverley  Novels.  The  event  was  minor  in  the 
sense  that  it  did  not  mark  the  beginning  of 
Scott's  career  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  only  his 
first  venture  as  an  anonymous  novelist  after  he 
had  earned  fame  and  a  not  inconsiderable  for- 
tune as  a  poet.  Still,  it  was  worth  commemo- 
rating the  appearanoe  of  "  Waverley,"  which 
happened  on  July  7,  1814. 

The  story  of  the  publication  of  "Waverley'' 
is  well  known  to  students  of  Scott,  but  it  will 
bear  reconstruction  from  Lockhart's  Life  and 
Scott's  own  introduction  to  the  novel  in  the 
first  collected  edition,  which  comiplemcnt  and 
correct  each  other.  It  was  about  1805.  -when 
Scott  was  exercising    himself  in  the  ait  of 


prose  narrative,  that  the  first  seven  chapters 
of  the  work  were  written.  The  manuscript 
was  then  laid  aside  and  lost  to  sight  alter  the 
flitting  to  Abbotsford,  and  though  the  story 
often  recurred  to  his  mind  as  one  worthy  of 
completion,  he  was  reluctant  to  rewrite  the 
missing  chapters.  But  one  day  when  searching 
for  fishing  tackle  for  a  guest  he  came  upon  his 
long-lost  manuscript  in  a  desk  in  a  garret, 
and  immediately  set  about  carrying  it  to  a 
finish.  These  opening  chapters  had  I  ecu  so 
long  hidden  that  the  original  sub-title,  "  'TLs 
Fifty  Years  Since,"  had  to  be  altered  to 
" 'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  and  early  in  Janu- 
ary the  book  was  announced.  But  other 
literary  undertakings  delayed  the  preparation 
of  the  manuscript,  and  in  the  end  the  last  two 
of  the  three  volumes  of  the  original  issue  were 
written  in  three  weeks,  with  an  unwearied  toil 
that  fascinated  and  awed  William  Menzies  as 
he  watched  from  his  father's  library  window 
the  hand  of  Scott  hour  after  hour  and  night 
after  night  covering  and  finishing  page  after 
page  and  throwing  it  on  the  accumulating 
heap  of  manuscript — to  provide  a  subsequent 
theme  for  the  moralising  Lookhart. 

The  success  of  "  Waverley  "  wa.s  immediate,  in 
sate  of  some  of  the  reviewers,  and  for  at  least 
.i  dozen  years  the  cloak  of  anonymity  was  worn 
by  its  author  Nevertheless  there  were  amateur 
critics,  acquainted  with  Scott  and  his  lastes  and 
hii3  writings  ;rail  professional  critics,  including 
Jeffrey,  who  from  the  first  made  shrewd  guesses 
at  the  author's  identity  in  spite  of  the  elaborate 
efforts  to  conceal  it  ;  and  one  fancies  that  when 
the  not  untheatrical  avowal  was  made  at  a  ban- 
quet in  1826  nobody  in  Edinburgh  was  very 
much  surprised.  There  must  indeed  have  boon 
many  "  I-told-you-so's "  on  Edinburgh  streets 
and  in  Parliament  House  next  day.  Be  that  a15 
it  may.  "  Waverley  "  and  its  successors  from  the 
mmo  fecund  pen  have  had  an  immense  in- 
fluence upon  both  the  literary  repute  audi 
the  material  prosperity  of  'Scotland,  and  have 
provided  generations  of  Scotsmen  with  pleasure 
and  instruction,  even  if  the  rising  generation, 
to  their  great  loss,  shy  not  only  at  the  introduc- 
tions but  at  the  stories  themselves. 

Witty  Toasts. 

The  late  Mr  Skene  of  Skene  was  an  admirable 
wit.  When  Peterhead  was  the  fashionable 
watering-place  of  Aberdeen — 'the  Ballater  of 
that  day,  in  short — one  of  the  visitants  was  a 
gentleman  oj  large  fortune,  but  of  small  intel- 
lect., and  of  a  parsimony  not  less  extensive  than 
his  patrimony.  This  gentleman  had  been  often 
in  vain  importuned  to  ,crive  a  dinner,  and  at  last 
ho  consented  to  contribute  to  the  Ordinary  a 
dozen  of  claret.  After  dinner,  when  the  claret 
was  put  on  the  table,  Mr  Skene  rose  and 
gravely  proposed  "The  Hog's  head  that  pro- 
duced the  claret!" 

Another  of  Mr  Skene's  toasts  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded.      At  a  dinner  party  at  the 
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house  of  a  gentleman,  whose  claim  to  the  estate 
of  Culter  was  "sub  judice''  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  ono  of  the  toasts  proposed  was  "The 
Plough."  "The  Plough  1''  cried  Skene,  "and 
may  the  Culter  go  along-  with  it!" 

One  more  joke  of  this  facetious  Abordonian 
worthy.  At  the  search  for  a  will,  which  took 
place  after  the  death  of  a  neighbouring  laird, 
Mr  Skene  was  present.  One  will  had'  been 
found,  but  it  was  of  a  pretty  old  date;  and 
some  of  the  relations  believed  that  a  testament 
of  a  more  recent  date  had  been  made.  Mr 
Skene  perceived  one  of  these  gentlemen  care- 
fully turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Family 
Biblo  in  hopes  of  finding  the  doc  ument.  "  Aye, 
aye,  sir,"  said  Skene,  that's  the  Family  Bible  ; 
but  you'll  look  a  lang  time  before  you  find  a 
Now  Testament!"  —  "  F;isieul us  Faootiarum 
Abredonensium,"  by  John  Ramsay,  in  "  Selec- 
tions from  the  Aberdeen  Magazine,  1831-2 " 
(Abd.,  1878). 

Witty  Wcddsng  Texts. 

The  congregations  that  listened  with  decorum 
and  attention  while  the  grave  divines  of  our 
forefathers'  day  progressed  in  duly  ordered 
sequence  from  firstly  to  fifteenthly,  never 
listened,  perhaps,  with  more  edifying  eagerness 
than  when  the  discourse  was  a  wedding  sermon, 
delivered  on  the  first  Sunday  after  some 
respected  member  had  taken  a  helpmeet,  or 
when  some  fair  flower  of  the  flouk  "walked  out 
bride."  The  range  of  obviously  suitable  texts 
was  wide,  and  there  were  occasional  electri- 
fying selections  of  more  distinctly  personal 
application. 

Parson  Turrell,  of  Medford,  who,  to  the 
reputed  disappointment  of  many  languishing 
maidens  and  aspiring  mothers  of  his  own 
parish,  selected  his  wife,  a  very  beautiful 
brunette,  in  another  town,  caused  a  stir  of 
interest  loss  devotional  than  human,  when, 
leaving  the  lovely  stranger  seated,  shy,  but 
conspicuous,  in  the  ministerial  pew,  he 
ascended  the  high  pulpit,  and  gave  out  in 
round  and  challenging  tones  the  text : — 

"  I  am  black  but  comely,  0  yc  daughters  of 
Jerusalem !" 

Another  worthy  pastor  chose  a  text  the 
application  of  which  was  not  to  his  bride,  but 
to  himself.  He  was  a  small,  elderly,  rather 
wizened  little  man,  already  twice  a  widower: 
and  it  was  common  knowledge  that  he  had 
recently  proposed  to,  and  been  rejected  by, 
two  of  the  prettiest  and  best  dowered  girls 
in  the  ivillage.  Undismayed  by  their  rebuffs, 
he  had  sought  further  afield,  and  had  finally 
been  accepted  by  a  widow,  fair,  fat,  much  more 
than  forty,  and  far  wealthier  than  anyone  in 
his  parish.    His  text   was  :  — 

"Cast  not  away  therefore  your  confidence, 
which  hath  great  recompense  of  reward." 

Perhaps  the  most  amusingly  apt  of  ;iil  re- 
corded  wedding   texts    was   that  selected  by 


Abby  Smith,  the  high-spirited  daughter  of 
Parson  Smith,  for  him  to  preach  from  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage.  She  had  married 
John  Adams,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous 
paternal  remonstrances;  in  fact,  her  reverend 
parent  had  been  extremely  rude  to  the  youaa 
man,  even  after  the  affair  was  settled,  ami 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  invited  to  a  meai 
in  his  house.  '  Abby's  choice,  which  speaks 
more  for  her  wit  than  her  devoutness,  was:  — 
"John  ....  came,  neither  eating  bread 
nor  drinking  wine;  and  ye  say,  he  hath  a 
devil." 

Ths  Rickart  MSS. 

K  x  v  E  x  D I  tu  R  K  —  (C  o  n  t  i  n  u  e  d ) . 

Account  of  depurscments  upon  Elizabeth 
M'lntosh  account  since  the  11  September 
1710  that  she  came  to  my  hous>c,  as  fol- 
io wet  h  :  — 

15  Sep.  1710.— For  5  ells  cadging  to  her,  at 
3i-  shil.  p.  ell  £0  16  8 

18  Sep.  Munday.— She  entered  to  David  Jaff- 
ray's  sooolo  to  sing  for  ane  quarter... £1  10  0 

20  dito. — For  ane  pair  patterns  to  her,  15  shil.; 
and  for  a  greino  plaid  to  her,  bought  from 
Mr  Oouper,  8  libs.  6§  shil  £9    1  8 

27  dito.  :  For  a  short  apron  to  her,  1  lib.  16 
shil.  ;  5  ells  edging.  32J,  shil  £3    8  6 

9  November  and  before. — Given  her  in  moy. 
1  lib.  19  shil.  to  buv  lease,  etc  £1  19  0 

29  Nov.  1710.— For  a  pair  neu  staves  to  Beatie. 
and  helping  her  old  staves  and  for  a  pair 
dansing  shous  to  her.  etc  £6    0  0 

30  dito.— To  Mr  Hunter,  dansing  maister  on 
her  account,  half  a  croone ;  Biekarton, 
anoyr.  half-croone   £6   9  C 

5  Deer.— For  a  quare  of  poapo-r,  and  \  winl 
thredie  to  her   £0  13  6 

2  Jany.  1711  ye  ins.—  To  her  to  buy  tuo  oils 
musselen,  8£  shil.  ster.  ;  tuo  pairs  of  gloves, 
1  shil.  8d  ster.;  and  given  herselfe  1  shil. 
ster.,  is  in  Scots  moy  £6  14-  0 

15  Jany.  1711.— Fntered  Beatie  to  George 
Gairdens  school  for  wreiteing  and  arith- 
mcatick,  and  payt  him  for  a  quarter  V2  libs.  ; 
and  given  herselfe  18  shil.  this 
moneth   £2   8  0 

Given  herselfe  in  Fcby.  1711  for  her  neeessarie 
uses   £0  12  0 

1  March. — Payt  Dav*id  Jaffray  for  a  song  book 
to  her  7  shil.  ;  and  for  a  quarters  teachimr, 
1|  libs.   £1  17  0 

5  March  — Entered  Beatie  to  Mrs  Jeollies 
schoole,  and  payt  for  a  quarters  teach- 
ing ....£1  16  0 

7  dito.— Payt  for  lifting  her  temmie  goune  and 
pair  stocking's  £1  10s— and  given  her  to  buy 
silke  to  m'ako  it,  etc.,  12  shil.  ;  and  for  tu  >  pair 
cassnets  to  her,  1  one-fifth  libs.   £1  16  0 

14  April. -^-Oiven  to  Beatie  to  buv  gloves,  etc., 
18  shil  £0  IS  0 
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31  May.— Given  George  Davidson  for  a  quarters 
payment  for  teaching  her  wreiteing  arid  arith- 
meatick,  li  libs.  ;  and  given  hersclfe  for 
pocket  money,  12  shil  £2   2  0 

7  Juno  1711. — Payt  Mrs  Jellic  for  a  quarter  to 
come,  3  libs.  6  shil. ;  and  for  a  thin  head  to 
Beatie,  8  shil. ;  and  for  makeing  her  half 
silke  goun,  1  lib.  lg  shil.,  makes  £4-  15  6 

19  dito. — For  a  pair  mariken  sheues,  1  lib. .  8 
shil.  ;  and  to  Mr  Hunter  for  teaching  her  to 
dance,  in  compleat  payt.,  6  libs.  9  shil.  ;  and 
Riokarton  as  much   £7  17  0 

27  dito. — Given  her  12  shil.  to  buy  ingredients 
for  makeing  milcke  to  learn  upon  £0  12  0 

14-  July. — Given  her  12  shil.  to  buy  necessaries. 

4  Sept.— Given  her  another  12  shil  £1    4  0 

7  Sept.— Payt  George  Gairdon  for  ane  third 
quarter  for  teaching  her   £1  10  0 

11  October.— Given  her  12  shil.  19  Novr.— For 
pair  pattons  to  her,  15  shil  £1    7  0 

24  dito. — Given  her  to  heLpe  to  buy  linncn  for 
four  shirts  wt.,  quht.  her  moyr.  sent 
her   £4    4  2 

24  Novr.— For  Beaties  quarter  fie,  payt  to  Mrs  I 
Jellie.  3  libs.  ;  for  half  ane  ell  gase  and  wor- 
sens to  sew  coloured  semes,  li  libs.... £4  10  0 

23  December. — For  holland,  sold  tuist,  and 
silck  for  a  stemcng,  etc.,  qch.  Beatie  did 
show  in  Mrs  Jellies  schoole,  4  shil.  ster.  ; 
and  given  herself e  1  shil.  ster.,  is  £3    0  0 

2  Feby.  1712.-  For  a  sterricrs  to  Beatie,  12  shil.  : 
given  hersclfe  12  shil  £1    4  0 

1  March  1712.— Given  Beatie  to  pay  the  make- 
ing of  a  go une,  12  shil  £0  12  0 

3  dito. — For  mending  her  ehoues,  8  shil.  ;  and 
entered  her  to  Mrs  Straqns  scoolc  for  a  quar- 
ter, and  ipayt  therfor  3  libs.,  and  given  her- 
self 12  shil  £4   0  0 

18  July  1712. — Payt  for  lifting  a  poise  greinc 
searige  to  lyne  her  silck  petticoat;  given  her- 
self 12  shil  £1   8  0 

23  -dito. — Given  her  to  buy  seuggar  and  goose- 
berries, to  learn  to  make  pealls  and  milcks, 
etc  £2   4  0 

28  Aigust.—  Payt  her  for  a  quarter  3  libs.,  and 
given  herself  12  shil.   £3  12  0 

4  Octr.  1712.— Payt  James  Simpson  for  makeing 
a  goune  qch.  my  wife  gave  Beatie,  and  re- 
forming ane  other  goune  and  coate. 
etc  £2   7  0 

3  J.iny.  1713.-  Given  her  to  pave  the  makeing 
of  a  goune,  etc.,  2  shil.  ster.  .\  £1    4  0 

18  Feby.  1713.— Entered  Beatie  to  Mis  Stra- 
quans  sehooll,  and  payt  6  libs.  6  shil,  for  the 
last  quarters  payt  and  this  quarter  that  is 
now  beginning   £6    6  0 

5  March. — 'Given  her  to  help  the  litting  of  a 
petticoat   £0  12  0 

17  Aprilc  1713.— For  a  pair  Mearekin  shoues  to 

her,  1  lib.  8  shil  £1    8  0 

2  July. — Given  her  to  buy  souigar  to  learn  to 
make  confections,  and  peaper   £1    t>  0 


26  Agust  1713.— iPayt  Beaties  last  quaitors 
teaching  £3   0  0 

23  March  1714.— Given  her  half  a 
croune   £1  10  0 

15  May  1714.— Payt  for  washing  Beats  cloachs 
when  she  went  home   £0    8  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


(SUieries. 


1134.  Pitfour  Canal. — How  far  from  Peter- 
head did  the  old  canal  as  constructed  by  the 
proprietor  of  Pitfour  extend? 

G. 

1135.  Glexbucket.— Could  any  reader  oblige 
with  the  name  of  the  tenant  of  Easter  Bucket, 
parish  of  Glenbucket,  in  1813? 

G. 


answers. 

1112.  Adjutant  Symes  and  His  Wife.— 
Near  the  Sehoolhill  entrance  gate  to  St 
Nicholas  Churchyard  is.  a  flat  stone  inscribed:  — 

Hero  rests  in  the  Hope  of  a  Glorious  Re- 
surrection the  Body  of  Charles  Jefl'ereys 
Symes,  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  of  Foot,  Royal  Fusileers, 
who  died  26th  December,  1786,  in  the  Twenty- 
third  year  oif  Ids  age.  Few  were  his  days, 
but  abundant  in  Distinguished  Excellence, 
as  the  Applause  of  the  Public,  the  Regrets 
of  Friendship,  and  the  Tears  of  love,  indds- 
pjutably  prove.  As  a  Christian  he  served 
God  by  faithful  obedience  to  His  Laws.  In 
his  Military  character  he  was  possessed  of 
Talents  that  would,  had  ho  lived  longer, 
have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  Honours  of 
his  Profession.  In  Social  and  Domestic  life 
no  language  can  do  Justice  to  his  Worth;  nor 
can  his  most  disconsolate  Widow  sufficiently 
show  all  her  own  and  her  Infants'  irrepar- 
able loss.  This  marble  and  these  few  lines 
are  meant  as  a  Testimony — sincere  though  in- 
considerable— of  her  unceasing  Grief  for  that 
loss  ami  of  her  unalterable  love  and  pro- 
found Respect  to  his  Dear  and  Honourable 
Memory. 

The  "  most  disconsolate  widow  "  is  believed 
to  have  been  Catherine  Noel  Worleo,  who, 
while  quite  a  girl,  bad  become  the  wife  of 
George  Francis  Grand,  with  whom  in  1778  she 
was  resident  in  India. 

Separating  from  Grand  some  two  years  later 
she   turned  up   in   Aberdeen   as   the   wife  of 
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Lieutenant  Symes,  by  whom  she  had  a  post- 
humous child.  Possessing-  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, and  engaging  manner,  the  utmost 
sympathy  was  extended  to  her  on  the  sad 
death  of  the  lieutenant.  Indeed,  a  local  pro- 
fessor narrowly  escaped  becoming  her  third 
husband. 

The  child  mentioned  surviving  only  a  few 
months  the  widow  soon  left  Aberdeen,  and 
next  turns  up  as  under  the  protection  of  Talley- 
rand, who,  in  1789,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Autun.  In  1802,  having  been  released  by  the 
Pope  from  his  vow  of  celibacy,  he  married  the 
lady  who  had  been  passing  under  the  name  of 
Mrs  Grand.  Any  encyclopaedia  will  furnish  an 
account  of  the  career  of  Talleyrand,  who  was 
considered  a  powerful  French  diplomatist.  In 
June,  1806,  he  was  created  Prince  of  Bcne- 
vento. 

C. 

1120.  Cardinal  Charles  Eeskixe. — Charles 
Erskino  was  the  only  son  of  Colin  Erskine, 
eighth  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskino,  second 
Baronet  of  Camho,  oo.  Fife.  Colin  went  to 
Italy  when  young  on  the  study  of  painting,  ami 
remained  there  all  his  life.  Charles,  the 
future   Cardinal,    was   born     in     Rome,  16th 


I  February,  1739,  not  1753.  as  mentioned  in  the 
query,  although  this  is  the  date  given  in 
Wood's  (Douglas)  Peerage,  where  the  more 
important  facts  of  his  life  are  detailed.  l!h 
portrait  was  preserved  at  Cain  bo  House  whyn 
Connolly  compiled  his  "  Dictionary  of  Emin- 
ent Men  of  Fife''  (1866),  but  the  mansion  w.i- 

i  destroyed  by  fire  many  years  ago,  and  possibly 
it  shared  the  fate  of  the  family  papers  and 

I  other  relic.-.  lie  entered  the  Scots  College  al 
Pome  in  1748.  and  died  in  Paris  19th  March, 
1811.  His  will  is  recorded  in  the  ollice  of  the 
Prerogative  Court   in   Doctors  Commons.  A 

I  staunch  Jacobite,  there  are  many  references  to 
him     in     various    works.      See     Minutes  of 

I  Evidence  Ln  Ivellie  Peerage  Claim  (1832)  p.  50; 
Register  of  Scots  Colleges  .N.S.C.  I.  p.  135; 
Fergussori's  Lift4  of  Henry  Erskino,  p.  481. 

J.  R.  A. 

1128.  The  Pheasant.— This  bird  was  intro- 
I      ducod  into  Britain  before  1300,  and  is  said  to 

have  been  worth  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  4  I 
!      of    the    then    currency.      The    severe   wint  r 

climate  of  Scotland  for  long  told  against  its 
!  success,  but  ultimately  it  became  acclimatised. 
I  '  W.  R. 
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No.  334.— September  18,  1914. 


The  Strathdon  Volunteers, 
1793-1803. 

So  little  is  really  known  of  tbe  rank  and  file- 
personnel  of  Strathdon  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  that  one  is  glad  to  glean  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  I  have  just  tapped  a  new 
source  of  information  in  the  muster  rolls  of  the 
■Strathdon  Volunteer's,  1798-1802,  which  had 
never  been  examined  by  the  public  until  they 
were  specially  stamped  on  May  5,  1914,  to  en- 
able me  to  cfo  so  (W.O.  13:  4167). 

The  Captain  of  the  Company  was  Alexander 
Forbes,  and  in  the  first  pay  roll,  Deo.  27,  1795- 
Jan.  24,  1799,  he  had  but  one  officer,  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant John  Forbes.  In  the  pay  roll  for  March 
25- April  24,  1799,  John  Forbes  was  advanced 
to  1st  Lieutenant,  and  Alexander  Anderson 
figures  as  2nd  Lieutenant.  .John  Forbes  is  not 
in  the  May-June,  1800,  list,  and  his  place  i- 
taken  in  the  June- July.  1800,  list  by  Hubert 
Gordon.  The  officers  in  the  list  roll  April, 
1802-December  1603,  are  Captain  Alexander 
Forbes,  1st  Lieutenant  Robert  Cordon,  and  2nd 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Anderson.  There  are 
67  in  the  1st  roll  and  62  in  the  last,  and  the  pay 
for  Dec,  1799,  to  Deo.,  1800,  amounted  to  £400. 

Here  arc  the  names  in  the  2nd  muster,  Janu- 
ary 25-February  24,  1798:  — 

Sergeants  —  Duncan  Allanach,  Andrew 
Birnie,  John  Forbes. 

Corporals— Joseph  Downie,  William  Grassick, 
John  Roes. 

Drummers — John  Dargie,  Peter  Smith. 


l'lilY 


Allanach,  John. 
Allanach,  William  (1). 
AlLanaeh,  William. 
Anderson,  William. 
Ik'emner,  Harden. 
Bronvner,  Lachlan. 
Chree,  Francis. 
Dow,  Peter. 
Downie,  Francis. 
Downie,  John. 
Farriuhaison,  Alexander. 
Furquha.rson,  Charles. 
Farquharson,  .Robert. 
Farquhanson,  William. 
Foi'bes,  Benjamin. 
Forbes',  Harry. 
Forbes,  John. 
Oauld,  Harry. 
Gedda-j,  A  lexander. 
Gordon,  William, 
flrassick,  James. 
Orassick,  Samuel. 
Grassiok,  William  (1) 
Qrassiclc,  William  (2). 
KeUas,  John  (1). 
Hollas,  John  (2). 
Maodonald,  John. 
Maodonakl,  Robert. 
M'lTardy,  Chail.N. 
.M'llardy,  Finlav  m. 


ATES. 
M'llardy,  Finlay  (l2). 
M'llardy,  George  (1). 
M'llardy,  George  (2). 
M'llardy,  William. 
Macphersoai,  G  lustavus. 
M' Robbie,  Alexander. 
M'Robert,  Donald. 
M' Robert,  James  (1). 
M' Robert,  James  (2). 
M' Robert,  William. 
Miehio,  Robert. 
Michie,  William. 
Reid,  Charles. 
Reid,  Peter. 
Stuart,  Alexander  (1). 
Stuart,  Alexander  (2). 
Stuart,  Charles. 
Stuart,  Donald. 
Stuart,  George. 
Stuart,  James. 
Stuart,  John  (1). 
Stuart,  John  (2). 
Stuart,  Nathaniel. 
Taws,  John. 
Thain,  Adam. 
Thompson,  John. 
Thompson,  William. 
Watson,  Robert. 
Wat  tie.  .lames. 


.Mlay  I  express  the  hope  that  no  more  local 
histories  of  the  volunteers  shall  bo  published 
without  their  writers  examining  the  registers 
and  pay  lists  at  the  Public  Record  Office?  The 
idea  would  he  for  each  parish  "which  bad  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  to  issue  a  complete  list  of 
all  tho  privates  therein,  for  it  would  not  only 
form  a  roll  of  honour,  but  would  ho  of  great 
value  to  ^enoalogists. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


Mow  Family  Extracts. 

The  register  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church, 
Aberdeen— 1753-1804— in  the  possession  of  St 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  furnishes  the  follow- 


1756.  George  Moir,  maltster  at  yo  Bowbridge, 
godfather  to  George,  son  of  James  Smith, 
maltster  at  Newbridge,  and  his  spouse  Margaret 
10th  January,  1756. 

1762.  George  Moir,  maltman  and  burgher  at 
yo  Bowbridge,  witness  to  the  baptism  of  Isa.bel, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Marr,  butcher  and 
flasher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen 
(living  in  the  row  of  houses  once  belonging  to 
1),-  Skene  towards  yo  Hardgate),  and  his  speuse 
Isabel  I  lacker— 30th  May,  1762. 

1771.  Thomas  Moir  in  Old  Aberdeen  and 
Anne  Lend  rum  had 

1.  Anne    Moir,    baptised    9th  May,  1771, 

before  witnesses — William  Forbes,  bar- 
ber, and  James  Carmichael. 

2.  Christian   Moir,   baptised   15th  January, 

1774.  before  witnesses— George  Paul, 
gardener,  and  John  Wallace. 

3.  Janet  Moir,  baptised  29th  Juno,  1776. 

beforo  witnesses — George  Paul  and 
James  Walker. 

4.  Margaret  Moir,  baptised  27th  December, 

1774,  before  witnesses — George  Paul, 
and  Andrew  Laweon. 

Alexander  Moir,  convcener  in  Old  Aberdeen, 
and  Anne  Vollum  had  a  daughter  Christian 
Moir,  baptised  1st  July,  1771,  before  witnesses 
—Thomas  and  William  Vol  1  urn's. 

1772.  John  Moir.  soldier  in  the  43rd  Regi- 
ment, and  Margaret  Blackball,  indweller  in 
Aberdeen,  were  married,  26th  January,  1772 
They  had —  * 

1.  John  Moir,  baptised  8th  April,  1789. 
before  witnesses — John  Blackball  and 
George  Adam. 

Andrew  Moir,  wright,  and  Margaret  Mur- 
doch had 

1.  Christian  Moir,  baptised  16th  February. 

1772,  before  witnesses — John  Moir  and 
Charles  Moir. 

2.  Ninian  Moir,  baptised  18th  May,  1782. 

beforo  w it ncswes—  Alexander  Ross  and 
Ninian  Johnston. 

o 
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3.  Alexander  Moir,  baptised  5th  August, 
1789,  before  witnesses— William  Diverty 
and  Robert  Machray. 

William  Moir  and  Anne  Stannas  "had 

1.  Mary    Moir,    baptised  2nd  June,  1772, 

before  -witnesses— Alexander  Anderson, 
beadle,  and  Margaret  Lumsdcn,  mid- 
wife. 

2.  William    Moir,    baptised   22nd  August, 

1774,  before  witnesses — Robert  Moir 
and  Alexander  Anderson,  beadle. 

3.  James   Moir,   baptised   19th  June,  1776. 

witnesses — Alexander  Mcrriles  and 
David  Rattray. 

4.  David  Moir,  "baptised  24th  April,  1779. 

before  witnesses — Robert  Moir  and 
David  Rattray. 

5.  Frances  Moir,  baptised  26th  May,  1785, 

before  witnesses— ^Robert  Moir  and 
John  Smart. 

George  Hastings  and  Mary  Morr  had 

1.  Elizabeth  Hastings,  baptised  20th  Sep- 
tember, 1772,  before  witnesses — Alex- 
ander Taylor  and  Matthew  Level. 

John  Moir,  soldier  in  the  43rd  Regiment,  and 
Margaret  Blackhall  had 

1.  Daughter,  born  10th  November,  baptised 
11th  November,  1772,  before  witnesses 
— William  and  John  BlackhaU's. 

1779.    George  Moir  and  Jean  Ross  had 

1.  George  Moir,  baptised  26th  September, 
1779,  before  witnesses— Robert  Ross 
and  George  Ross. 

1781.    Lewis  Moir  and  Isobel  Dunean  had 
1.  Isobell  Moir,  baptised  10th  November, 
1781,    before    witnesses— John  Duncan 
and  John  Glass. 

1783.  Charles  Moir  and  Margaret  Edwara 
had 

1.  Charles  Moir,  baptised  14th  April,  1783, 
before  witnesses — Andrew  Moir  and 
William  Gray. 

1788.  John  Fotheringham  and  Margaret 
Moir  had 

1.  John     Fotheringham,     baptised  22nd 

March,  1738,  before  witnesses — John 
Lamb  aud  Andrew  Moir. 

2.  David  Fotheringham,  baptised  19th  July, 

1789,  before  witnesses— William  Wilson. 
George  Smith,  and  Charles  Moir. 

3.  Lewis  Fotheringham,  baptised  17th  July, 

1791,  before  witnesses — Peter  White 
and  John  Reid. 

4.  William     Fotheringham,     baptised  by 

Reverend  William  Blake,  16th  Febru- 
ary, 1793,  before  witnesses — Lewis 
Nicol  and  William  Adam. 

1795.    James  Massic  and  Isabel  Moir  had 
1.  Isobel    Massic,    baptised    30th  August, 
1795,   before   witnesses — Robert  Blailcio 
and  Peter  Dunean. 

R.   MURDOCH-!  ,  WRANOE. 


Aberdeen  Shipping  in  the  18th 
Century. 

The  future  historian  of  the  Aberdeen  shipping 
may  like  to  know  that  a  wealth  of  material  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Admiralty  Records  dealing 
with  the  coal,  coasting,  and  fishing  fleets  which 
were  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  press 
gang  in  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  These 
returns  (Ad.  7:  381  onwards),  covering  the  years 
1755-1811,  contain  lists  of  ships,  with  the  master's 
name,  the  tonnage,  the  number  of  the  crew, 
and  the  character  of  the  business  In  1787  I 
find  the  following:  — 

"Mentor"  (James  Matthews) ;  Aberdeen;  100 

tons;  4  men;  2  boys;  coasting-. 
"Lady  Duff"  (James  Anderson);  Macduff;  80 

tons. 

"  Charlotte  "  ;  Aberdeen  (John  Oavie) ;  80  tone. 

J.  M.  B. 

Stfaitland  of  Lethingten. 

The  "Spectator"  (April  5).  in  a  review  of 
"Maitk.nd  of  Lethington,  the  Minister  of 
Mary  StuartrA  Study  of  his  Life  and  '1  ■imes," 
by  E.   Russell,  says:  — 

Lethington's  career  has  none  of  the  swift 
romance  of  Montrose's.  lie  was  single- 
hearted  enough  in  his  aims,  but  not  in  his 
methods,  and  though  he  was  tenacious  and 
firm  beyond  any  man  of  his  age,  he  showed 
las  quality  in  prosaic  fields  like  councils  ami 
embassies  and  an  interminable  correspondence. 
Into  his  forty-live  stormy  years  he  crowded 
activities  enough  for  ten  men.  The  son  of  an 
East  Lothian  laird,  he  was  so  admirably  edu- 
cated that  Queen  Elizabeth,  no  bail  judge, 
called  him  "the  flower  of  the  wits  of  Scot- 
land." At  twenty-six  he  became  a  privy  coun- 
cillor and  secretary  of  State  to  the  Regent, 
Mary  of  Guise,  and  began  the  long  negotia- 
tions with  England  which  ended  only  with  his 
death.  He  was  a  "persona  .grata"  to  Eliza- 
beth's advisers,  who  appreciated  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship  for  their  country;  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  English 
alliance  was  formed  and  the  French  influence 
of  the  Regent, counteracted.  The  death  of 
Mary  of  Guise  saw  the  end  of  the  old  Franco- 
Scottish  pact  and  the  beginning  of  Knox's 
supremacy  over  Scottish  minds.  The  Pope's 
jurisdiction  was  formally  destroyed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  old  heresy  laws  were  annulled, 
and  tho  saying  or  hearing  of  Mass  was  pro- 
hibited. Lethington's  first  attempt  at  the  union 
with  England  was  his  proposal  that  Elizabeth 
should  marry  Arran,  the  prospective  heir  to 
the  Sioottish  thrtone.  Elizabeth  refused,  and 
the  death  of  the  French  King  left  the  Scots 
with  a  young  Queen,  a  devout  Catholic,  whose 
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personality  threatened  to  upset  all  calculations. 
The  main  problem  at  the  outset  of  Mary's 
reign  was  that  of  the  English  succession,  with 
which  that  of  her  marriage  was  closely  bound 
up.  Her  first  desire  was  to  wed  Don  Carlos, 
of  Spain,  and  Lethin'-iton  sennits  to  _  have 
furthered  the  scheme  in  the  hope  of  using  it 
as  a  Lever  to  compel  the  recognition  by  Eliza- 
beth of  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  her  successor. 
Then  came  the  proposal  for  a  match  with 
Leicester,  and  finally  Mary's  counterstrokc  of 
the  marriage  with  Darnley.  After  that, 
tragedy  began  to  thicken  about  the  luckless 
Queen."  Lethington  dropped  out  of  her  council, 
nnd  he  chopped  out  also  of  the  confidence  of 
Moray  and  Knox.  Henceforth  lie  was  to  play 
his  own  game  in  politics.  He  was  undoubtedly 
on  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Riecio,  and  lie 
had  foreknowledge  of  the  grievous  tragedy  of 
Darnley's  death.  Lethington  stood  by  the 
Queen  through  the  events  which  followed,  for 
he  was  convinced  that  only  through  the  Queen 
eould  the  union  he  desired  be  accomplished. 

In  the  remaining  six  years  of  his  life  ho 
fought  for  the  Queen  till,  as  happens  to 
obstinate  men,  he  had  almost  forgotten  his 
original  reasons,  and  fought  as  if  he  were  a 
blind  legitimist.  He  intrigued  unsuccessfully 
on  her  side  at  the  inquiries  at  York  and 
W<  stminstor.  To  him,  'permanent  deposition 
seemed  a  punishment  beyond  her  deserts, 
besides  being  a  hindrance  to  the  union  of 
Britain  ;  and  therein  he  differed  from  Moray 
and  Knox  and  the  nobles,  who  began  to  form 
the  party  of  the  young  King.  Moreover,  he 
had  a  deep-seated  love  of  power,  as  he  saw 
that  as  he  had  played  his  cards  he  could  only 
hone  to  exercise  supreme  influence  through 
Mary's  restoration.  Tie  wished  to  safeguard 
the  Reformation  settlement,  but  he  believed 
that  the  now  chastened  Queen  would  be  no 
obstacle.  The  death  of  Moray— "  the  most  just 
and  magnanimous  ruler  that  Scotland  had  had 
fiinoe  the  days  of  "Bruce,"  Mr  "Russell  calls  him 
—removed  one  difficulty ;  but  Lethington  had 
under-rated  the  strength  of  the  King's  party, 
which  now,  through  Knox's  influence,  had 
obtained  the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the 
lairds  and  burgesses.  He  went  into  open 
opposition,  and  intrigued  for  French  support 
against  his  Scottish  opponents  and  Elizabeth. 
He  would  have  defended  his  apparent  incon- 
sistency by  maintaining  that  his  ends  were  still 
the  same  as  when  he  had  opposed  Mary  of 
Guise.  "  Whereas  he  had  formerly  sought  the 
union  of  the  realm  by  friendship  with  Eliza- 
beth, he  was  now  compelled  to  seek  it  by 
coercing  her,  which  was  impossible  without 
foreign  aid."  He  was  prepared  to  be  recon- 
ciled at  once  with  the  English  Queen  if  she 
would  recognise  the  Scottish  rights  to  the  Eng- 
lish succession. 

In  the"  end  he  nnd  the  rest  of  the  Queen's 
party  were  forced  to  make  an  armed  stand  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  The  tale  of  the  long  siege, 
tlU  Morton  with  English  aid  forced  a  capitula- 
tioV  shows  that  Lethington  possessed,  at  any 
rate*    an     indomitable  courage.  Tormer.ied 


with  bodily  ailments,  he  never  wavered,  though 
his  party  fell  away  daily,  and  Hamilton  and 
Huntly  andi  creatures  like  Sir  James  Balfour 
went  over  to  the  other  side.  With  the  gallant 
and  Quixotic  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  ho  kept  his 
flag  flying  to  the  last,  striving  by  his  old 
subleties  to  sow  dissension  among  his  oppon- 
ents, and  never  losing  hope  till  the  enemy 
were  through  the  gates.  Ho  and  Kirkaldy 
in  the  end  were  deserted  by  everybody,  even 
by  France ;  they  fought  on  in  their  hopeless 
fight  out  of  sheer  pride  and  stubbornness. 
Kirkaldy  died  on  the  scaffold,  but  it  must 
have  been  a  relief  to  the  Soots  nobles,  as  well 
as  to  Elizabeth  and  Burghley,  that  Lethington 
died  a  natural  death  before  his  trial.  There  is 
a  kind  of  magnificence  in  his  last  desperate 
resolution  which  is  lacking  in  the  far  wiser 
and  more  successful  dexterity  of  his  earlier 
career.  He  is  ono  of  the  few  cases  of  the 
"  politique "  who  in  the  last  resort  could  at- 
tain to  the  simpler  heroism  of  the  enthusiast. 

Transactions  of  the  Scottish 
Ecclesiologtcal  Society. 

The  part  of  the  current  volume  of  these 
Transactions  applicable  to  1913-14  has  recently 
been  issued.  Its  chief  feature  is  a  paper  by 
Rev.  Professor  Cooper,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  on 
"The  Restoration,  Repair,  and  Re-Use  of  An- 
cient Churches  in  Scotland."  He  points  out 
that  the  neglect  and  ruin  of  many  of  our  Scot- 
tish fanes  had  begun  even  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. That  "  abusion  of  the  prelacies"  which 
took  its  rise  under  James  IIL  brought  in  an 
evil  generation  of  church  dignitaries  who  were 
seldom  good  guardians  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fabrics  entrusted  to  their  care ;  but,  notwith- 
standing their  indifference,  and  in  spite  of  tho 
violence  that  followed — tho  burning  of  tho 
Border  Abbeys  and  of  Holyrood  by  tho  Earl 
of  Hertford  (afterwards  the  Protector  Somer- 
set) in  1544  and  1545,  and  "tho  fiery  besom" 
of  our  own  Reformers  in  1559 — there  were  still 
left  to  us,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  almost 
all  our  parish  and  oollegiate  churches,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  churches  and  our 
abbeys  (as  distinguished  from  their  conven- 
tual buildings),  and  every  ono  of  our  cathedrals. 
x\rthur  Johnston,  the  best  of  our  Latin  poets 
of  the  period,  was  obliged,  indeed,  in  his  "En- 
comia Urbium"  (1637-8),  to  lament  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  two  finest  of  them  all — the 
superb  Cathedrals  of  St  Andrews  and  Elgin. 
But  neither  of  these  in  his  day  was  quite  be- 
yond repair,  if  they  are  so  even  now.  King 
Charles  I.  had  designs  for  restoring  the  former; 
and  the  latter,  stnil'l  adorned  iwith  its  pointed 
screen,  was  capable  of  sheltering  a  hugo  con- 
ventielo  in  1640.  For  the  rest  the  poet  could 
congratulate  Linlithgow  on  her  fane  "  of  sump- 
tuous stone,  a  worthy  peer  to  tho  adjoining 
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palaoe."  "Bright  and  gloaming,  as  aro  Glas- 
gow's houses,  her  churches,"  he  says,  "arc  even 
finer."  Dumfries  possessed  a  temple  "  abovo 
all  Grecian  fame  "—that  of  Grcyfriars,  in  which 
Bruce  laid  low  the  traitor  to  his  country.  New 
Aberdeen  was  blessed  with  churches  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Old  Aberdeen  had  its 
Cathedral,  rifled  indeed,  but  venerable  still. 
Banff  was  beautified  by  more  than  one  comely 
shrine. 

Johnston  (continues  Professor  Cooper)  might 
have  specified  many  others.  The  nave  of 
Holy  rood  was  still  spanned  by  its  soaring  vault 
of  fretted  stone  which  had  just  looked  down 
upon  the  splendid  Scottish  Coronation  of  the 
most  artistic  and  devout  of  our  later  kings,  and 
was  not  to  fall  till  late  in  the  next  century, 
in  1768.  Three  great  burgh  churches  were 
entire,  of  which  only  the  steeples  now  survive — 
St  John's  at  Ayr,  whore  Bruce  had  held  his 
Parliament;  St  Michael's,  Oupar-Fife;  and  St 
Mary's,  Dundee;  not  to  speak  of  others  which, 
alas,  have  l>ecn  wholly  swept  away  at  Dunbar 
and  Hamilton,  at  Elgin  and  Dumbarton. 
Three,  moreover,  of  our  Border  Abbeys — the 
throe  greatest,  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  Melrose— 
wore  still  in  a  condition  to  be  used,  in  part  at 
least,  for  divine  service.  So  was  Kinloss,  in 
Moray,  and  the  small  but  exquisite  Cathedral 
of  Fortroso,  or  Ohanonry,  in  Ross.  The  two 
latter  were  deliberately  taken  down  under  Olive1' 
Cromwell  by  the  English  Army  of  occupation 
to  supply  stones  for  a  fort  at  Inverness",  but 
Kelso  was  only  abandoned  by  its  worshippers  in 
1771,  Melrose  in  1810,  and  Jedburgh,  winch  the 
"  Ordnance  Gazetteer"  justly  describes  as  "still 
wonderfully  entire,''  so  lately  as  1875. 

Professor  Cooper,  after  mentioning  the  con- 
siderable number  of  ruined  churches  that  in 
recent  years  had  been  carefully  and  success- 
fully restored — Glasgow,  St  Giles,  and  Dun- 
blane Cathedral,  Culross  and  Paisley  Abbeys, 
Abercom  and  Ar'fouthnot  Parish  Churches,  etc.— 
suggests  whether  many  moro  might  not  be 
similarly  dealt  with;  and  in  this  connection  he 
asks — 

"  Why  should  not  Perthshire  undertake  at 
one©  to  repair  the  nave  of  Dunkeld  Cathedral, 
which  hardly  requires  more  than  a  roof  and 
flooring?  To  rebuild  the  central  tower  and 
crowing  of  Aberdeen  Cathedral  is  a  task  that 
iss  easily  within  tho  resources  of  tho  great 
city  of  Bon-Accord.  Shall  Monymusk,  the 
ono  '  church  of  the  old  Culdoes '  that  is  still 
in  regular  use,  be  left  much  longer  '  crying 
out,'  as  Mr  Kelly  writes  to  me,  1  for  repair  and 
rcarranigement,  and  the  exposition  of  its  interest- 
ing parts?  '  " 

Along  with  a  contribution  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Spence,  B.D.,  on  Souden  Kirk,  there  is  given  a 
fine  illustration  showing  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
building  in  which  a  final  council  of  war  was 
held  boforo  tho  Battle  of  Otterburn  in  1388. 
The  Rev.  Kirkwood  ITcwat,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
(Scot.),  writes  on  "  Tho  Leper  Hospital  and 
Chapel  of  St  Ninian  at  Prcstwick,"  and  tho 
accounts  of  the  visits  of  the  member-  of  the. 


society  to  old  churches  are  highly  suggestive. 
As  usual,  the  part  contains  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society — a  list  that  shows  the  Aber- 
deen district  to  be  strongly  represented. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure —  (Continued). 

Abel.  June  1714. 

4-  clito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

4  dito. — For  mending  tuo  locks  in  the  entric  of 
Mrs  Allan's  house   £0    7  0 

10  dito. — For  nyne  ells  silkc  stuff  qch.  my  wife 
trocked  wt.  Elizabeth  M'Intosh  at  tuo  merles 
p.  ell,  to  Win.  Straqn,  12  libs.  ;  and  for  a 
sticke  of  waxe,  4  shil.,  is  ..£12    4  0 

10  dito.— For  a  paynt  seek  to  my  wife,  1  lib. 
6  shil.  ;  and  for  ovle  to  woole  spinimg.  12 
shil.,  is   [V]£2   8  0 

16  dito. — For  a  pair  Turkic  slippers,  1  lib.  10/- 
to  my  wife;  and  for  soiling  my  slpers,  10 
shil.,  is   £2   0  0 

23  dito. — Payt  my  sixt  pairt  of  the  four  half 
nets  mens  fies,  qch.  is  payable  at  this  term. 
4  libs.  4J.  shil.  ;  and  four  libs,  for  my  six! 
pairt  of  John  .Smith's  fie  for  this  present 
yeir;  and  payt  to  the  tuo  formen  for  this  yeir 
preceidoing  tin;  first  of  July  1714  seaven 
merles;  and  alloued  John  Smith  4  libs.  4J> 
shil.  he  gave  the  half  nets  men  on  my 
account  when  they  gott  out  their  hempo  in 
January  last   £12  17  10 

26  dito. — Bought  at  Edr.  fyfteine  yeards  calico 
to  bo  gouno,  petticoat,  and  lyneing  to  my 
wife,  at  2  libs.  6  shil,  per  ell;  also  bought  her 
nvno  ells  Perchian  tafitie,  at  2  shil.  st.  per 
ell  for  a  lyning,  10  lib.  16  shil  £45    6  0 

26  dito. — Bought  2\  yeards  scarlet  for  my 
ownc  and  mv  wifes  use.  qch.  cost  19^ 
shil  £11  14  0 

26  dito.— For  six  bolls  coals,  at  1  lib.  18  .shil. 
pr.  boll,  and  12  shil.  for  carlage,  is  £12   0  0 

26  dito. — Payt  to  the  post  for  cariaige  of  the 
sd.  calico  and  tafitie  to  Abd  £0    8  0 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  mov  2  libs. 
15  shil  ,  £2  15  0 

July  1714. 

2  dito.— Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 

this  moneth  (iiiii.)   £15.  0  0 

2  dito.— For  six  punds  of  butter,  1  lib.  12  shil.  : 

for  tuclve  bottels,  18  shil.,  is   £2  10  0 

2  dito.— To  my  wife    to   payo    for  bleitching 

linncn  at  Potterton,  18  shil  £0  18  0 

2  dito. — For  3|  ipaynts  brandie,  5  libs.  11  eljil. 

8d ;  wt.  a  half  anker  cask   £5  11  8 

And  for  mending  the  lock  of  the  cellar  d<h>:\ 

ota  £0   4  0 
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2  dito.— For  ten  bolls  lyme,  7  libs. ;  for  cariage, 
1  lib. ;  for  tucntio  loads  sand,  16  sliil.  8d ; 
and  for  rideling  and  makeing  it  up,  15  ahil., 
is  £9  11  8 

9  dito. — For  2i  ells  seargo  to  lyne  my  clock, 
cost   £1  10  0 

9  dito. — For  tuo  stone  butter  to  the  house  use, 
8  libs.  15£  shil.   £3  15  6 

15  dito. — To  Margit  Gairdcn  in  pairt  of  her 
wadges  from  Wit.  last  to  Mertimis...£0  12  6 

15  dito. — To  Jcane  Clcrke  for  four  days  wo rke 
fyneing  woole,  12  shil   £0  12  0 

22  dito. — For  makeing  my  wifes  forsd.  calico 
goune  and  coat,  and  reforming  anc  oyr. 
goune,  etc.,  to  Alexr.  Hill,  younger,  2^  libs.  ; 
and  for  10  ells  strypo  to  lync  the  calico  pet- 
ticoat, 2  libs.  15  shil.,  is  £5   5  0 

31  July  1714. — Payt  to  Captan  Bainerman,  cyht 
libs.  Scots  for  l)r  Burners  sti panel  from  Wit. 
1713  to  Wit  last  1714  yeire  £8   0  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy  £1  16  0 

Agust  1714. 

2  dito.— To  John  Smiths  wife,  1  lib.  15  shil.  4d. 
qch.  wt.  11  shil.  4d  for  7g  fi riots  draff,  paves 
her  set  of  milck  from  the  roodday  last  to  this 
day   £1  15  4 

2  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (ii'ii.)   £14   0  0 

2  dito. — For  one  stone  and  seaven  pounds 
fb  utter  to  the  house  use   £6  11  6 

13  dito. — For  one  stone  and  tuo  pounds  butter 

to  tho  house  use   £4  17  6 

Qch.  makes  4  stone  and  9  pounds  bought  this 
yeir,  qch.  cost  20  libs.  4j>-  shil. 

13  dito. — For  soapc  and  stcartch  to  wash  our 
cloathis,  12  ehil. ;  and  for  a  grosse  of  corks. 
12  shil.,  js   £1    4  C 

13  dito. — For  tuo  stripped  aprons  to  my  wife, 
being  3£  ells   £3   0  C 

13  dito.— For  mending  three  drinking  caps,  13 
shil  £0  13  0 

29  dito.— For  a  scugar  loafe,  1  lib.  16  shil.  ; 
fourten  .pound  weight  of  English  cheise,  2 
libs  £3  15  0 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  3$  libs. ; 
and  for  72  corks,  6  shil  .....£3  16  0 

September  1714. 

3  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (iii.)   £9   0  0 

3  dito. — 'For  cyht  pound  weight  of  candle 
bought  for  the  house  use   £1  18  8 

3  dito. — To  Isobel  Ligertwood  in  pairt  of  her 
wadges  for  this  prat,  half  yeir  £1  10  0 

15  dito.— For  a  jmynt  of  seek  to  my  wife's  use, 
1  lib.  14  shil.  ;  and  for  weaveing  tuentie  ells 
sairge,  to  my  wife,  1  lib.  16  shil. ;  for  a  pair 
stirip  leders,  16  shil.,  is   £4    6  0 


15  dito.— For  three  ells  flanncn,  and  1^  ells 
Iblalsk  ribands  to  my  wife,  3  libs.  18  shil.  ; 
and  for  a  pair  stoill  buckles  to  myself,  6  shil., 
is   £4   4  0 

23  dito. — Aly  wife  and  I  went  to  Buchan  and 
returned  the  5  October,  haveing  stayed  12 
dayes,  and  spent  in  Kinmundie  and  Faichfiekl 
of  wadges  and  traveling  furth  and  home., 
and  for  the  horse  tuo  nights  in  Abd., 
etc  -.  £6  10  0 

29  dito.— For  1£  ells  hplland,  3  libs.  ;  for  tuo 
pairs  gloves,  1  lib.  7£  shil.  ;  for  ane  quare 
peaiper,  5  shil.  ;  and  spent  of  pocket  moy.  this 
moneth  Vz  libs.,  is   £6   2  6 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1136.  Unthank. — Where  is  this  property 
situated?  The  only  daughter  of  the  late- 
William  Neish  of  Unthank  died,  in  Brechin,  7th 
November,  1813. 

V. 

1137.  A  Slains  Centenaeian.— Elizabeth 
Matthew,  died  at  Ogston,  Slains,  in  tho  autumn 
of  1813,  at  the  reputed  age  of  upwards  of  100. 
What  is  known  concerning  her? 

V. 


Hnswers. 


1120.  Cardinal  Chaeles  Eeskine. — Car- 
dinal Charles  Erskino  was  a  son  of  the  laird 
of  Cambo,  in  Fifcshirc,  and  a  near  relative 
of  the  Earl  of  Kelly.  His  father,  Colin 
Erskino  of  Cambo,  when  a  young  man,  went  to 
Rome  with  tho  intention  of  studying  the  fine 
arts.  Ho  went  over  to  Rome  in  more  senses 
than  one,  for  ho  joined  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  eventually  entered  the  court  of  tho 
Chevalier  do  St  George,  father  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart.  He  married  an  Italian  lady 
named  Agatha  Gigte.  Their  son  Charles 
entered  the  Scots  College,  Rome,  in  1748,  Avith 
the  intention  of  studying  for  the  priesthood, 
ibut  giving  up  this  idea,  ho  left  tho  college  in 
1753  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  became  an  eminent  lawyer.  In  a  lawsuit, 
in  which  Popo  Pius  VI.  was  interested,  his 
abilities  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  tho 
Pope,  who  mado  him  a  Monsignor  and  a  canon 
of  St  Peter's  (ho  having  always  remained  un- 
married). In  1793  he  came  to  Scotland  to  see 
his  relatives  and  called  on  Bishop  Hay  in 
Edinburgh,  who  requested  him  to  use  his  in- 
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fluence  on  behalf  of  the  Soots  College  in  Rome, 
and,  through  his  influence,  a  Scotch  priest  was 
eventually  appointed  rector.  The  college  had 
been  previously  governed  by  Italians.  Whilo 
Monsignor  Erskino  was  in  Scotland  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out  in  all  its  fury,  and  it 
Avas  some  years  before  he  returned  to  Rome. 
In  1802  or  1803  ho  was  created  cardinal  by  Pope 
Pius  VII.  In  1810,  though  ho  was  in  a  weak 
state  of  health,  he  was  carried  by  the  Erench 
a  prisoner  to  Paris,  and  there  he  died  on  20th 
March,  1811.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St  Genevieve. 

John  MaoPherson,  J.  P. 


1134.  Pitfour  Canal.— I  cannot  give  the 
exact  terminus  of  the  old  canal,  but  I  find 
an  advertisement  in  the  "Aberdeen  Journal" 
of  May  26,  1813,  of  the  sale  of  the  estate  of 
Gaval,  describing  it  as  lying  "along  the  sout*h 
bank  of  the  Ugie,  in  the  immcdiato  vicinity  of 
the  villago  of  Fetterangus,  within  two  miles 
of  tho  post-town  of  Old  Deer,  and  nine  of 
Peterhead,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
navigable  canal."  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
the  canal  had  extended  at  least  nine  miles. 

H. 
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The  "  Caledonian  Band  "  of 
Volunteers. 

Tho  Caledonian  Band  were  "  the  first  Volun- 
teers in  the  Empire."  Such  is  tile  statement 
made  by  lion.  Archibald  Eraser  (1736-1815),  the 
youngest  son  of  tho  notorious  Lord  Lovat  and 
tiie  brother  of  the  Hon.  Simon  Fraser  (1726-82), 
who  raised  the  78th  and  71st  Highlanders  in 
1757  and  1775.  Writing-  to  Lord  Liverpool  in 
1809.  Archibald  says  (P.R.O. ;  H.O.  50:  59) : - 

*'  Your  memorialist  begs  pardon  and  blushes 
a.t  being  called  to  mention  aught  as  to  'what 
may  seem  to  point  to  himself,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  in  eonj unction  with  Lord  Graham 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  grace  and  favour 
of  His  Majesty  and  Parliament  was  solicited 
and  procured  for  the  restoration  of  therr  garb 
to  Highland  men  as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty. 
Tho  Caledonian  Band,  immediately  kilted,  were 
the  first  Volunteers  in  the  Empire  and  gave  rise 
to  many  other  corps." 

The  facts  of  the  case  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr  Andrew  Ross,  "Ross  Herald,"  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  Scots  army,  are  these. 
Eraser  succeeded  his  half-brother  Simon  in  the 
Parliamentary  representation  of  the  County  of 
Inverness,  on  March  28,  1782.  On  June  17,  1782 
ho  seconded  tho  motion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Graham  (afterwards  3rd  Duke  of  Montrose)  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  leavo  to  bring  in  a, 
bill  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  Act  (19  Geo.  II. 
cap.  39)  of  1746,  which  prohibited  the  wearing  of 
tho  Highland  dress.  This  bill  received  the  royal 
assent  July  1,  1782. 

The  Scots,  however,  had  been  disappointed 
some  time  before  in  the  rejection  (June  10,  1782) 
in  tho  House  of  Commons  of  tho  Marquis  of 
Graham's  bill  to  establish  a  Militia  in  Scotland. 
How  then  was  the  country  to  be  defended? 
Eour  plans  were  proposed,  and  the  formation 
of  Defensive  Boards^  of  which  tho  Caledonian 
band  was  to  be  the  forerunner,  was  one  of  them. 

The  "  Scots  Magazine "  of  September,  1782 
(p.  501)  tells  us  that  on  Thursday,  September  5, 
"  thero  was  a  meeting  of  several  noblemen  ami 
gentlemen  at  Edinburgh  to  consider  of  a  plan 
for  raising-  a  volunteer  corps  of  ton  companies, 
to  serve  without  pay  (until  called  out  on  actual 
service),  on  Lord  Shelbournc's  plan.  They  are 
to  be  clothed  in  the  Highland  dress,  and  called 
the  Caledonian  Band.  The  meeting-  agreed  to 
associate  immediately,  and  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing officers,  viz. — 

Colonel — The  Marquis  of  Graham. 
Lieut. -Col.— The  'Earl  of  Buchan. 
Major — Alexander    Donaldson,    late   of  tho 
42nd  Regiment. 


Captains — 

Lord  MacDonald  (Grenadiers). 

David  Stuart,  Esq. 

Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Hon.  Mr  Eraser  of  Lovat. 

Mr  William  Morrison,  ■writer. 

Robert  Dundas,  Esq.,  advocate. 

Neil  Ferguson,  Esq.,  advocate. 

Donald  Maclauchlan,  Esq.,  of  Maclauchlan. 

James  Grant,  Esq.,   of  Corriemonie. 

 M'Kenzie,  Etsq.,  advocate. 

The  field  officers  and  four  first-named 
captains  have  accepted.  Mr  John  Wright, 
engineer.  Dr  Gregory  Grant,  physician,  The 
Rev.  Jof.  R.  Macgregor,  minister  of  the  Gaelic 
Chapel,  Edinburgh,  chaplain.  The  lieutenants 
and  ensigns  are  afterwards  to  be  chosen  by 
tho  privates  from  among  themselves.  The 
officers'  names  are  to  be  transmitted  to  Lord 
Shelbourne  for  His  Majesty's  approbation,  with 
a  request  of  arms  and  accoutrements.  Near 
309  have  already  given  in  their  names  to  serve 
in  the  corps." 

The  "Edinburgh  Evening-  Courant "  of  Sat- 
urday, 'September  7,  1782,  gives  an  account  of 
tho  meeting  in  Edinburgh  of  several  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  to  consider  a  plan. 

The  narrative  is  the  .same  as  in  the  "  Scots 
Magazine"  down  to  tho  last  words  "to  servo  in 
the  corps."  The  "Courant"  continues: — "  Lt 
is  hoped  this  laudable  and  patriotic  example 
will  be  followed  by  the  principal  counties  and 
towns  in  Scotland;  which  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  raising  a  militia  which,  upon  the 
largo  scale  lately  proposed,  must  prove  highly 
oppressive  to  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Besides  this  regiment  now  about  to  bo  as- 
sociated, Edinburgh  and  Leith  have  on  foot 
each  a  well-disciplined  Defensive  Band  cloathed 
and  armed  at  their  own  expense." 

_  Tho  proposal  did  not  meet  Lord  Shelbournc's 
view,  and  the  business  seems  to  have  ended. 
Hugo  Arnot  in  his  history  of  Edinburgh,  1788, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Caledonian  Band. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Mr  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 

(See  No.  329— August  14,  1914.) 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  this  local  littera- 
teur appeared  in  the  "Aberdeen  Daily  Journal  " 
of  November  3,  1903,  and  is  well  worth  repro- 
ducing. It  was  written,  I  believe,  by  Mr 
James  F.  George,  and  is  as  follows:  — 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr  James  Mac- 
laren Cobban,  author  and  journalist,  died  in 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital  on  Saturday  morning 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  borne  with 
heroic  fortitude.  Jamcs  Maclaren  Cobban  was 
born  in  Aberdeen  on  24th  April,  1849.  His 
father,  Mr  George  Cobban,  resided  at  Gil- 
comston,  then  a  detached  suburb  of  Aberdeen, 
separated  from  the  city  by  the  Dcnbum,  and 
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inhabited  principally  by  handloom  weavers.  He 
was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  at  New  College, 
London.  Ho  became  a  tutor,  was  for  a  time  a 
minister,  and  then  ho  took  to  journalism  and  to 
writing  novels.  Among'  his  publications  were 
"The  Cure  of  Souls,"  1879;  "Master  of  His 
Fate,"  1890;  "The  King  of  Andaman,"  1895; 
"Wilt  thou  have  this  Woman?"  1896;  "Her 
Royal  Harness's  Love  Affair,"  1897;  " The 
A:na'el  of  the  Covenant,"  1898;  "I'd  Crowns 
Resign,"  1900;  "The  Golden  Tooth,"  1901; 
"The  Green  Turbans,"  1901;  "Life  and  Deeds 
of  Earl  Roberts"  (in  four  volumes),  1901;  "The 
Last  Alive,"  1902. 

Altogether,  Mr  Cobban  wrote  over  twenty 
novels.  He  was  a  born  story-teller,  possessed 
of  humour  and  observation  and  a  decided  power 
of  characterisation.  The  majority  of  his  books 
were  frankly  sensational,  but  that  was  due  more 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  literary  profession  than 
to  the  bent  of  the  author's  mind.  Everything 
he  wrote  was  eminently  readable,  but  as  he  did 
not  "  advertise  "  and  was  little  known  personally 
in  literary  circles,  ho  never  managed  to  secure, 
an  extended  popularity. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  ho  endeavoured 
to  rise  to  a  higher  literary  plane,  and  produced 
really  notable  work.  The  best  of  his  novels 
was  undoubtedly  that  fine  romance  of  the 
Chartist  period,  "The  King  of  Andaman,"  the 
scene  of  which  is  almost  wholly  laid  in  Gil- 
comston.  The  novel  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  critics.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
of  them  found  in  one  of  tho  characters — "The 
Master  of  Hutciheon  "— tho  "germs  of  im- 
mortality," and  it  seemed  that  the  deceased 
writer  was  at  last  about  to  take  his  place  in  the 
firsc  flight  of  novelists.  Although  fairly  popu- 
lar, however,  the  book  made  no  "  sensation," 
and  Mr  Cobban  returned  to  his  earlier  and  less 
literary  style. 

In  1898  ho  published  a  powerful  historical 
novel,  "The  Angel  of  the  Covenant,"  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  which  contain  some  brilliant 
pictures  of  Aberdeen  at  the  opening  of  +ho 
Civil  War  ;  but  though  the  book  again  made  a 
success  with  tho  critics,  it  failed  to  move  the 
reading  public  to  anything  approaching  rapture. 

Although  little  known  to  the  general  public 
of  Aberdeen,  Maolaren  Cobban  was  without 
doubt  the  ablest  novelist  that  the  city  bus  yet 
produced.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that,  in  spito  of  the  great  number  of 
Aberdonians  who  have  risen  to  eminence  .n 
other  departments  of  literature,  the  sum  total 
of  local  novelists  is  comparatively  small,  and 
that  Dr  George  MacDonald  belongs  by  birth 
to  the  county. 

To  tho  above  sketch  was  appended  the  follow- 
ing  notice  of  Mr  MacLarcn  Cobban,  which  ap 
peared  in  the  "Daily  Chronicle"— 

"  Mr  Maelarcn  Cobban,  after  receiving  his 
school  education  in  Aberdeen,  went  to  London 
to  study  at  New  College  with  the  view  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  ministry.  But  he  soon 
found  that  ho  could  not  do  this  consistently 
with  his  convictions,  and  became  first  a  school 


teacher,  and  then  a  private  .  tutor.  His  first 
novel,  'The  Cure  of  Souls,'  published  in  1879, 
was  based  on  his  observation's  of  rural  life. 
Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  a  friend,  he  next 
became  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Manchester,  but 
owing  to  a  serious  difference  with  his  congrega- 
tion, arising  out  of  three  anonymous  news- 
paper articles  of  which  he  was  discovered  to 
be  tho  author,  he  resigned  his  post  and  turned 
his  back  for  good  and  all  on  the  pulpit. 
Settling  in  London  as  a  literary  free  lance,  he 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  reviews  and 
magazines,  and  in  particular  joined  the  baud 
of  the  late  Mr  Henley's  'young  men'  who 
wrote  for  the  '  Scots  Observer.'  hut  his  more 
serious  and  persistent  efforts  were  tbvoted.  to 
the  production  of  fiction,  of  which  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  very  considerable  output,  in- 
cluding '  The  Red  Sultan  '  (of  Morocco),  whose 
hero  was  half  an  Irishman;  'The  King  of 
Andaman,'  and  'The  Angel  of  the  Covenant,' 
which  is,  perhaps,  his  best  work,  forming 
part  of  an  unfinished  trilogy,  dealing  with  the 
times  of  Montrose.  Latterly,  in  addition  to 
his  literary  labours,  he  had  been  a  contributor 
to  tho  '  Morning  Post.'  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  popular  'Life  and  Deeds  of  Lord 
Roberts  '  in  four  volumes,  and  it  was  the 
strain  of  producing  tins  work  during  tin?  Boer 
War  added  to  hi<s  ordinary  activity  in  the  field 
of  fiction,  that  broke  down  his  health.  lie 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  child." 

There  would  be  some  difficulty,  T  suspect,  in 
compiling  the  complete  list  of  Mr  Cobban's 
books  which  Mr  Murdoeh-Lawranoe  desiderates, 
but  tho  following  list  was  given  in  "  Who's 
Who"  for  1003— 

"Tho  Cure  of  Souls,"  1879;  "Tinted  Vap- 
ours," 1835;  "Master  of  Lis  Fate."  1890;  "A 
Reverend  Gentleman, "  1891;  "Sir  Ralph's 
Secret"  [in  America  called  "The  Horned 
Cat"],  1892;  "The  Red  Sultan,"  1893;  "The 
Burden  of  Isabel,"  1893;  "The  White  Kaid 
of  tho  Atlas;  A  Boy's  Story,"  1894;  "The 
Avenger  of  Blood,"  1895;  "The  Tyrants  of 
Kool-Sim;  a  Boy's  Story,"  1895;  "the  King 
of  Andaman,"  1895;  "Wilt  Thou  Have  This 
Woman?"  1896;  "Her  Royal  Highncss's  Love 
Affair,"  1897;  "  Tho  Angel  of  the  Covenant," 
189S;  "Pursued  by  tho  Law,"  1899;  "An 
African  Treasure."  1899;  "Cease  Fire!"  1900; 
"I'd  Crowns  Resign,"  1900;  "The  Golden 
Tooth,"  1001;  "The  Green  Turbans."  1901; 
"Life  and  Deeds  of  Karl  Roberts"  (in  4  vols.), 
1001;  "The  Last  Alive,"  1902. 

Q 

Cardno  Family. 

Thej  undernoted  references  to  tin:,  family  nrc 
extracted  from  the  Burial  Registers  of  St  Cle- 
ment's Parish  Churchyard,  Aberdeen.  The 
period  searched  was  1st  January,  1855.  to  3  lit 
December,  1911. 

1873.  Georgina  Fou  ler  Cardno,  49  Well  ni- 
ton Street,  aged  2  weeks,  buried  30th  Decem- 
ber, 1873. 
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1374.  Job.  Khkland  Gardno.  49  Wellington 
.Street,  aged  3  weeks,  'buried  6th  January,  1874. 

1875.  Mary  Ann  Cardno.  1  Hanover  Lane, 
aged  6,  buried  7th  June,  18T5. 

1887.  William  Gardno  34  Albion  Street,  aged 
57.  buried  5th  October,  1887. 

1892.  David  H.  Cardno,  79  Park  Street  agou 
3  months,  buried  26th  November,  1892. 

1902.  C.  Gardner's  child,  who  died  at  24  Don 
Street,  Old  Aberdeen,  aged  2  hours,  buiied  1st. 
January.  1902. 

R.  Mukdoch-Lawkanue. 


Rotable  Race  on  a  Sunday. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1803,  many  people 
in  the  parish  [of  Cairnie]  were  spectators  to  a 
notable  race  on  a  (Sunday  forenoon.  Captain 
Barclay  of  Ury  having  been  on  a  visit  to 
Gordon  Castle,  he  was  matched  agaimt  a  runner 
of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  run  or  go-as-you- 
please  from  Gordon  Castle  to  Iluntly  Lodge,  a 
distance  of  about  nineteen  miles  by  the  turn- 
pike load,  passing-  through  Keith  and  Cairnie. 
They  started  from  Gordon  Castle  after  break- 
fast, and  passed  people  on  their  way  to  the 
churches  of  Keith  and  Cairnie,  which  caused 
some  excitement  among  the  church-going 
people.  While  one  of  the  runners  was  passing 
through  Keith  a  waggish  gentleman  called  out 
"  Stop  the  madman!'  Barclay  ran  the  hisl 
nin©  miles  in  50  minutes,  and  accomplished  the 
whole  distance  in  2  hours  and  8  minutes,  beating 
the  Duke's  man  by  five  miles.  It  was  a  good 
performance  in  the  month  of  December,  when 
the  loads  were  soft  and  heavy  for  running  or 
walking.  It  was  the  following  year  that 
Captain  Barclay  performed  his  great  feat  of 
walking  1000  miles  in  1000  hours  on  Newmarket 
Heath,  Suffolk. 

Some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Cairnie  can 
speak  of  having  heard  the  race  of  1808  described 
by  persons  who  saw  it.  Mr  David  Hay,  LiOan- 
head,  speaks  of  having  heard  his  mother  telling 
about  the  race  as  she  saw  it  on  her  way  from 
Boghead  to  the  church  of  Cairnie.  One  of  the 
runners  passed  her  seemingly  much  exhausted, 
and  still  making  good  progress.  lie  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  gentleman  on  horseback.  — "  The 
Parish  of  Cairnie."  bv  James  Pirie.  (Banff, 
1906.) 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued). 
Abd.  Ootober  1714. 

3  dito.— Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 

thus  moneth  iiii  £12    0  0 

3  dito. — For  four  paynts  brandiile  at  1  lib.  7  shil. 

p.  paynt   5    8  0 

8  dito. — For  a  shortwiggc  for  myself  to  John 

Falconer  25^  dull,  ester  £15    6  0 

8  dito.— For  half  a  pound  whoitsoapo  6  shil  ; 

for  i  pound  gunepouder  3  shill  £0   9  0 


22  dito. — To  Margit  Gairden  in  pairt  of  her 

wadiges  for  the  prest.  half  yeir   £0  13  0 

22  dito.  — For  a  pair  shous,  and  mending  my 
boots  2£  libs. ;  for  a  etoneweight  sol  tone 
barlio  I3  li'bs.  ;   for  lifting  tuo  pound  bleu 

wooll  2  shil.  Soots   £5    0  8 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  14  libs,  this  moneth 
 £1  10  0 

November  1714. 

2  dito.— To  John  Smith's  wife  1  Jib.  15i,  shil. 
qch  wh.  11  shil.  2d  for  7{  firlots  draff  payes 
her    sett    of    milck    from  lands  last  to  thi  ■> 

day   £1  15  6 

2  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 

this  moneth  iiii  £12    0  0 

2  dito.— For   mending   the   back  gate  in  Gilb. 

Monzies'  house,  etc..  6  shil  £0    6  0 

2  dito. — For   soapo   and  stcartch  to  wash  our 
linnen  and  ncapric  before  winter  ...£1    0  0 
2  dito. — For  a  pair  winter  shous  to  my  wife 
li  libs  £1  12  0 

2  dito. — To  Cor.  Cochran  for  mend  ng  a  mude 
chimnay  in  Gilb.  Mcnzies'  house,  for 
materials,  workmanshipe,  and  ale,  etc. 
 £0  12  0 

16  dito.— To  Margit  Gairden  to  compleit  In  r 

wadges  till  Merts.  1714   £2  14  6 

16  dito. — Fur  sixteine  pound  weight  of  candles 
to  the  house  ueo   £3  17  4 

16  dito.  — To  John  Gray's  nurse  yt  nursed  Ins 
sono  John  to  qch  I  was  name  faither  £3    0  0 

And  to  Win.  Simes  mariner  his  nurse,  and 
bpent,  I  being  a  gosepc  16  shil  £0  16  0 

16  dito. — For  a  seugar  loafe  weighting  six 
pounds  9^  unces  at  9  shil.  per  pound  £2  18  G 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy... £2  0 

Abd.  December  1714. 

3  dito. — Give  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  hoa-c 
this  moneth  iiiii  £15    0  0 

From  tiie  14  of  June  last  to  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber bought  p.  particular  account  236  loads  of 

peits  to  the  house,  qch  cost   £21    0  S 

3  dito. — For  a  last  to  dame  my  stookens  on  4^ 
shil. ;  for  mending  the  hinge  and  lock  of 
Doctor  Jo.  Gordon's  cellar,  3  ohil.  ;  for  a. 
bigg  loafe  8  shil  £0  15  6 

17  dito. — To  Isobel  Ligertwood  in  pairt  of  her 
wadges  preciding  Mart.  1714   £0  15  0 

17  dito. — For  four  ells  3g  quarter  calico  to  lyne 

a  goune  to  my  wife   £5  12  0 

17  dito.— For  three  ells  flannen  to  my  wife's 

uso   £3   0  0 

17  December  1714. — Payt.  for  horse  hayre  to 
the  Person  of  Banchric's  buriel  8  shil.  and 
als  much  for  horse  hayre  to  his  wife's  braid 
about  a  moneth  ago  8  shil.  ;  and  for  a  q.uare 
of  peaper  and  a  etick  of  waxe  9J,  shil.  £15  6 
23  dito. — For  sixteine  deals  bought  in  the 
timber  mercal  at  8  shil.  p.  peioe   £6    8  0 
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And  to  Hearye  Elphinston  distilling  the  child 
being  called  John   £3    0  0 

23  dito. — For  a  paynt  of  seek  to  my  wife  1  lib. 
12  shil. ;  and  for  mending'  the  glass  windoue 
in  Gilbert  Menzies'  house  to  Ja.  Forbes  11 
shil.,  is  £2   3  0 

30  dito.— To  the  Touns  Offishcrs  18  shil.  ;  to  the 
Drumer  12  shil. ;  to  the  bcddells  in  the  Old 
new  and  trinitio  Churches  18  shil. ;  to  the 
Lad  in  the  Coffio  house  12  shil,  and  ypent 
of  pocket  moy.  this  moneth  4  libs.   ..£7    0  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 


(Queries. 


1138.  Robert  Luckie,  Hosier,  Aberdeen.— 
I  should  Ibe  obliged  for  information  regarding 
the  late  Robert  Lmclde,  who  carried  on  a 
woollen  and  hosiery  business  in  Aberdeen, 
about  1830  to  1840.  Where  and  when  did  he 
die,  and  where  were  his  remains  interred? 

J.  E.  B. 

1139.  James  Garden,  Merchant,  Aberdeen. 
— Mr  James  Garden  was  a  merchant  in  Aber- 
deen before  1765,  and  I  am  desirous  to  learn 
whom  and  when  he  married.  Can  any  reader 
oblige  with  these  particulars? 

Y. 


Hnswers. 


1123.  The  Pheasant. — Mr  Drummond  ad- 
vertises in  the  14  Aberdeen  Journal  "  of  22nd 
July,  1812,  that  having  turned  out  some 
pheasants  in  the  plantations  of  Drumtochty 
with  the  view  of  establishing  the  bird  in  that 
part  of  the  country  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
if  they  .shall  find  their  way  to  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring estates,  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  destroyed  or  disturbed. 

Y. 

1131.  Stbachan  of  Drumnagarrow. — At  re- 
joicings held  at  Glenbucket  in  honour  of  the 
Earl  Fife,  on  11th  October,  1813,  the  largo 
company  "merrily  danced  to  the  inspiring  bag- 
pipes, played  by  the  celebrated  Drumnagarrow." 
See  "Aberdeen  Journal,"  20th  October,  1813, 
3  [3]. 

H. 

1133.  Fourteen  Tumbler  Club.— I  under- 
stand that  nobody  was  admitted  a  member  of 
this  club  unless  capable  of  disposing  of  fourteen 
tumblers  of  punch  at  one  sitting.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  "Aberdeen  Journal"  of  June  16, 
1813,  intimates  a  meeting,  dinner  to  be  "on 
the  table  at  half-after  4." 

C. 
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The  Oldmeldrum  Volunteers  of 
1799. 

OLdmeldrum  had  two  companies  of  Volunteers , 
in  1799.  Their  names  are  preserved  at  the 
Public  Record  Office  as  follows  (W.O.  13  :  4165)— 


May  20-Dee.  24,  1799. 
Captains— Thomas  Simp- 
son. 

Lieutenants— James  For- 
bes. 

Easiigns— Jame.s  Dimcu.il. 
S er gea n ts — W il  1  La m  David- 
sun. 

(Permanent  pay.) 
Sergeants— Peter     "  Olari- 
chue." 

(Not  on  permanent  pay.) 
,,       Peter  Duncan. 
,,        William  Jo]>. 
,,        Arch.  Sang- 

ster. 

Corporals — 'George  Garden. 
,,       James  Gray. 
James  \7ebster. 
Drummer — James  Laurie. 

William  Stir- 


Privates  (65). 
Allan,  John. 
ALiardyce,  George. 
Annand,  George. 
Aanand,  William. 
Argo,  James. 
Argo,  John. 
Barclay,  Andrew. 
Black,  Thomas. 
Bothwell,  Jamos. 
Bothwell,  John  (1). 
Bothwell,  John  (2). 
Brechin,  John. 
Brown,  John. 
Bruce,  James. 
Campbell,  Gordon. 
Carle,  James. 
Oastle,  Jamas. 
Castle,  John. 
Cheyne,  William. 
Danson,  Jobn. 
Donald,  Andrew 
Doverty,  George. 
Dugnid,  John 
lilsmlie,  Gavin. 
Elsmlie,  Thomas. 
Forbes,  Alexander. 
Forbes,  William. 
Fraser,  James. 
Goodwin,  Robert. 
Gordon,  James. 
Gordon,  William. 
Henderson,  Alexander. 
Henderson,  William. 
Inghram,  John. 
Jop,  Alexander  (1). 
Jop,  Alexander  (2). 
Jop,  William. 
Lauder,  A. 
Mann,  George  (1). 
Mann,  George  (2). 
Milne,  George. 


April  13-24,  1799. 
James  Garioch. 

John  Man.son. 

Jame.s  Duncan. 
Alexander  Gillespie. 


Peter  Galloway. 


Robert  Lamb. 
Alexander  Wilson. 


Peter  "  Clericliue." 
John  Davidson. 
William  M'Cook. 
Andrew  Black. 
Jobn  Walker. 


Privates  (57). 
Adair,  Thomas. 
Auld,  John." 
Barnet,  Alexander. 
Barber,  John. 
Barron,  George. 
Beaton,  John. 
Bird,  George. 
Bird,  John. 
Black,  George. 
Black,  John. 
Black,  William. 
Bothwell,  Alexander. 
Brechin,  Alexander. 
Brechin,  James. 
Brechin,  William. 
Brown,  Andrew. 
Burnett,  William. 
Burr,  John. 
Chalmers,  Peter. 
Christie,  Charles. 
Oleriehue,  John. 
Cbnnon,  William. 
Cooper,  William. 
Dickie,  Alexander. 
Duncan,  John. 
Ewen,  George. 
Ewen,  John. 
Forsyth,  John. 
GeWan,  William. 
Gordon,  William. 
JafFray,  John. 
Johnston,  James. 
King,  Peter. 
Lamb,  Robert. 
Leslie,  Jame.s. 
Mans-on,  Alexander. 
Man,,  Robert. 
Phclp,  George. 
Firie,  Alexander. 
Pregslie,  Jame.s. 
Reid,  Alexander. 


Milne,  John. 
Milne,  Peter. 
Murray,  William. 
Pape,  "James. 
Patterson,  George. 
PheLp,  James. 
Phelp,  William. 
Porter,  Alexander. 
Reane,  John. 
Reith,  John. 
Sangstor,  Archibald. 
Sangster,  James. 
Sangster,  William. 
Schivas,  George. 
Schivas,  James. 
Schivas,  John. 
Soorgie,  William. 
Simpson,  James. 
Smith,  George. 
Smith,  James. 
Steel,  Jobn. 
Stratton,  Peter. 
Troup,  James. 
Wedderburn,  James. 


Reid,  James. 
Riddle,  James. 
Robertson,  William. 
Sangster,  William. 
Simpson,  George. 
Smith,  Alexander. 
Smith,  George. 
Smith,  John. 
Smith,  William. 
Thorn,  William. 
Troup,  Seton. 
Watt,  Alexander. 
Webster,  Alexander. 
Wilson,  Alexander. 
Wilson,  William. 
Williamson,  George. 


J.  M.  Bulloch. 


The  Gardens  and  the  Cadogans. 

Dr  George  Skene  Keith,  in  his  "General 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Aberdeenshire," 
published  in  1811,  has  the  following:  — 

"  The  county  of  Aberdeen  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures.  Above  150  years 
ago  it  manufactured  a  species  of  cloth  called 
fingranis  for  the  foreign  market,  and  both 
seyis  and  serges  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  lands  of  Giloomston,  in  the  "vicinity  of 
Aberdeen,  which  within  the  last  60  years  nave 
been  so  highly  cultivated,  were,  at  that  period, 
an  extensive  sheep  farm,  rented  by  an  opulent 
manufacturer,  whose  flocks  depastured  the 
suburbs  which  surround  the  city  on  the  west 
and  the  meadow  of  the  Denburn,  over  which 
one  of  the  finest  bridges  in  the  island  lias  lately 
been  erected.  Uniting  the  characters  of  a 
sheep  farmer  and  manufacturer,  he  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune ;  andj  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  labourers,  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  the  county.  It  is  remarkablo 
that  the  lands  which  he  possessed  aro  now 
above  a  hundred  times  their  former  rent,  and 
that  several  of  the  first  families  in  England 
derive  their  descent  from  this  manufacturer. 
The  particulars  are  marked  in  a  note  below." 

This  note  is  as  follows :  — 

"  The  XJcrson  here  alluded  to  was  Mr  Thomas 
Garden,  a  younger  son  of  Garden  of  Banchory, 
a  respectable  family  that  possessed  for  several 
centuries  a  considerable  estate,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine,  Ibut  within  four  miles 
of  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  Deacon-Con- 
venor of  the  incorporated  trades  of  that  city, 
and  rented  from  Mr  Menzies  of  Pitfoddels  the 
lands  of  Giloomston  for  500  merks  Scots,  cr 
£27  15s  6d.  (They  now  yield  above  £3000.) 
He  left  to  his  oldest  daughter  27,000  merks  Scots, 
or  £1500  sterling;  a  very  considerable  sum  in 
those  days.    To  the  great  mortification  of  her 
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relatives,  she  married  a  Lieutenant  Cadogan, 
at  that  time  a  sulbaltern  officer  in  Oliver  Crom- 
well's army.  But  the  marriage,  though  at 
first  offensive,  proved  in  the  end  both 
advantageous  and  honourable.  Her  husband 
rose  to  be  a  colonel,  a  general,  and  lastly  to  bo 
a  poor.  Of  him  were  descended  the  Lords  am) 
Earls  of  'Cadogan,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Leinntcr,  Earl  Vcrncy,  Lord  Holland,  tho 
Right  ilon.  Criark>s  James  Fox,  and  a  number 
of  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  England  in  con- 
sequence of  intermarriages  with  the  Cadogan 
family.  What  is  yet  more  to  their  honour, 
they  did  not  neglect  their  Scotch  relatives,  who 
at  first  thought  themselves  affronted  by  Miss 
Gaiden's  marriage.  Lord  Oadogan,  in  1733, 
obtained  a  royal  presentation  to  the  church  rjt" 
lianohprv.  in  which  the  paternal  estate  of  the 
Garden  family  was  situated,  in  favour  of  the 
Rev.  James  Nicolson,  who  was  a  grandson  of 
Convene  r  Garden  by  his  second  daughter.  Mr 
Nicolson  named  a  daughter  Cadogan,  and  after- 
wards a  son  Charles,  out  of  respect  to  his  lord- 
ship. And  it  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to 
the  interest  of  Lord  Oadogan  that  Mr  Garden 
of  Troup,  the  male  representative  of  Convener 
Garden,  obtained  a  very  advantageous  lease  of 
the  forfeit  d  estates.  A  farm  that  has  in- 
creased a  hundred  timcs  its  former  value  and 
a  farmer  who  was  the  ancestor  of  so  many 
peeis  deserved  to  be  noticed  in  this  report." 

One  hesitates  to  challenge  such  an  interesting 
story,  set  out  with  such  an  air  of  veracity.  But, 
beyond  the  fact  that  Thomas  Garden,  "  tail- 
zour,"  was  Deacon-Convener  of  the  Incor- 
porated Trades  in  1627,  1628,  and  again  in  1631, 
tho  6tory  is  sadly  in  need  of  corroboration. 
Oliver  Cromwell's  army  was  in  existence — on  a 
very  generous  interpretation  of  the  phrase — 
from  1642  to  1658;  but  the  Cadogan  of  that 
period  from  whom  "  tho  Lords  and  Earls  of 
Cadogan  "  are  descended,  was,  according  to 
Burke's  Peerage,  a  William  Cadogan,  who  was 
M.P.  for  Monaghan  and  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  who,  be- 
ing a  major  in  the  army,  "  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  defenco  of  the  Castle  of  Trim  in 
the  civil  wars."  lie  was  born  in  1601,  and 
died  in  1661;  and  ho  was  twice  married— first, 
to  Elizabeth  Thring  of  Drogheda,  and,  secondly, 
to  Elizabeth  Roberts  of  Carnarvon.  He  had 
an  oidv  son  by  his  second  wife — Henry  Cado- 
gan (1642-1713-4),  who  married  Bridget  Waller; 
and  the  eldest  son  of  this  mariiago,  William 
Cadogan  (1672-1726),  was  a  General  in  the 
army  which  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  tho 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  succeeded  Marl- 
borough in  its  command.  He  was  created  Lord 
Cadogan  in  1716,  and  two  years  later  was  raised 
to  Earl's  rank.  This  Earl  Oadogan  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  the  second 
Duke  of  Richmond ;  the  other  married  Count 
Bentinck,  fourth  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Port- 
land. 

Can  any  reader  account  for  Dr  Skene  Keith's 
statement  that  Thomas  Garden's  daughter  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Cadogan  and  the 
other  "persons  of  the  first  rank  in  England"? 


The  presentation  of  Rev.  James  Nicolson  to 
the  church  of  Banchory-Deveniok  is  stated  in 
Scott's  "Fasti"  to  have  taken  place  in  1737, 
not  in  1733;  but  Dr  Skene  Keith's  citation  of 
the  latter  date  is  not  a  serious  mistake. 

An  explication  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Gar- 
dynes  or  Gardens  of  Nether  Banchory  would 
also  be  welcome.  Mr  John  A.  Henderson  has 
furnished  some  interesting  particulars  regarding 
them  in  his  "  History  of  Bunchory-Devenick." 
We  learn  from  him  that  Alexander  Garden  of 
Banchory  -  Doveniek  acquired  Kirktown  of 
Banchory  in  1618,  but  was  obliged  five  years 
later,  owing  to  financial  embarrassment,  to  fccTl 
both  properties  to  William  Korbcs  of  Mony- 
music.  Wo  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom,  tic- 
cording  to  Mr  Henderson,  went  abroad.  One 
of  them.  Major  Alexander  Garden,  attained 
distinction  at  the  Swedish  Court,  but  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1654,  and  purchased  the  estate 
of  Troup,  in  Banffshire.  What  was  Thomas 
Garden's  relationship  to  Major  Alexander 
Garden  of  Troup ?    Was  he  a  brother? 

Q. 

The  Lord  Advocates. 

The  "Times  Literary  Supplement"  of  30th 
July,  in  a  review  of  "Tho  Lord  Advocates  of 
Scotland,  1334-1830,"  by  G.  W.  T.  Omond, 
said — 

Over  thirty  years  ago  Mr  Omond  published 
two  volumes  on  "The  Lord  Advocates  of  Scot- 
land from  tho  close  of  the  15th  Century  to  the 
passing  of  tho  Reform  Bill,"'  and  he  ha;S  now 
Continued  his  narrative  for  the  greater  part  of 
tho  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  word 
"narrative"  is  not  inapplicable ;  for  the  book 
is.  in  fact,  a  history  of  Victorian  Scotland, 
written  from  a  .special  point  of  view.  During 
tho  fifty  years  with  which  Mr  Omond  deals  the 
offico  of  Lord  Advocate  was  one  of  greater 
importance  than  it  is  to-day.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  the  Dominus  A^oocatus, 
or  King's  Advocate,  was  the  Procurour  du 
Hoi  in  more  than  the  technical  sense  of  the 
term;  he  was  not  only  the  .Public  Prosecutor, 
but  also  the  King's  agent  in  many  depart 
ments  of  Government,  and  lie  might  even  be 
a  .Senator  of  the  College  of  Justice.  Ilis  duty 
was  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  Royal 
administration,  and  this  he  did  quite 
satisfactorily.  The  learning  of  King  James 
VI.  and  I.  enabled  him  to  detect  Andrew 
Melville  in  a  reference  to  tho  King's  Advocate 
as  "tho  accuser  of  the  brethren,"  though  the 
words  were  quoted  in  the  Greek.  "By  God.  it 
is  tho  devil's  name  in  the  Revelation.  He 
has  made  the  devil  of  him,"  said  the  indignant 
Monarch,  and  that  particular  occupant  of  the 
offico  was  not  the  only  Lord  Advocate  to  suffer 
such  a  fate,  as  the  name  of  Bloody  Mackenzie 
remains  to  testify.  After  the  union  of  the 
Parliaments  a  Secretary  for  Scotland  was  the 
responsible  Scottish  Minister ;  but  there  was 
more  than  one  long  vacancy  in  the  office,  and  in 
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1746  it  ceased  to  exist.  Its  disappearance  in- 
creased the  importance  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
but  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury Scotland  tended  to  be  governed  by  Minis- 
ters, like  Argyll  under  George  II.  and  Dundas 
under  George  III.,  who  were  not  always  offi- 
cially responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
country,  though  they  generally  possessed  the 
control  of  its  patronage.  In  the  19th  century 
the  T/Ord  Advocate  became  the  real  Minister  for 
Scotland,  and  his  position  was  not  unfairly 
indicated  in  the  witticism  of  an  English  news- 
paper:—  "Arrived  at  Edinburgh,  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  Lord  Justice 
General,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  tho  Lord  Advocate,  all  in  one  post- 
ehaisc,  containing  only  a  single  person."  These 
words  were  w  ritten  in  1804 :  but  until  the  re- 
storation of  the  Secretaryship  for  Scotland  by 
Lord  Salisbury  in  1885,  the  omnipotence,  or. 
at  all  events,  the  omnicompetenoe,  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  in  Scottish  affairs  was  readily  ad- 
mitted by  the  Homo  Secretaries,  who  were  nom- 
inally responsible  for  Scotland  as  well  as  for 
England  and  Wales. 

Mr  Omohd  i'S  therefore  dealing  with  the 
materials  of  19th  century  Scottish  history,  and 
lie  has,  wisely  as  we  think,  emphasised  this 
aspect  of  his  task  by  contenting  himself  with 
very  brief  references  to  ihe  lives  of  the  Lord 
Advocates  before  and  after  their  periods  of 
office.  The  story  of  the  Disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  rise  of  labour  troubles, 
the  establishment  of  the  now  Poor  Law  system, 
the  scries  of  educational  measures  which  re- 
organised both  the  parish  schools  and  the  Uni- 
vcrsities,  are  all  discussed  here,  with  ample 
knowledge  and  with  remarkable  skill  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  narrative.  The  legal  aspects  of 
the  Lord  Advocate's  duties  lead  to  a  simple  and 
useful  exposition  of  the  changes  brought  about 
in  tho  land  laws,  and  especially  in  the  Law 
of  Entail,  and  to  some  accounts  of  famous  trials, 
including  those  of  Madeleine  Smith  and  Jessie 
MacLachlan.  These  somewhat  heterogeneous 
topics  have  been  woven  by  Mr  Omond  into  a 
continuous  story. 

Of  the  Lord  Advocates  whose  "  political  and 
le'-ral  adventures  "  he  records,  some  have  left 
a  very  distinguished  record.  His  book  com- 
mences with  Lord  Jeffrey's  elevation  to  the 
Bench,  the  place  where  good  Lord  Advocates 
generally  go;  but  the  names  of  Andrew  Ruther- 
furd,  Duncan  M'Ncili  (Lord  Colonsay),  Lord 
Moncreiff,  Lord  President  Inglis,  and  Lord 
Watson  have  a  lasting  place  in  Scottish  history. 
The  proportion  of  anecdotes  is  unusually  small 
for  a  book  of  this  kind,  but  there  are  some  good 
stories  of  the  late  Lord  Young,  one  of  which 
is  worth  quoting.  As  a  Judge,  Lord  Young 
was  apt  to  take  tho  management  of  cases  into 
his  own  hands,  and  one  day,  when  Mr  Gloag 
(afterwards  Lord  Kincairney)  was  in  a  case  be- 
lore  him.,  "Lord  Young  went  beyond  »U 
bounds,  and  Mr  Gloag  sat  still  after  one  wit- 
ness had  left  Ihe  liox  without  calling  another. 
•Well.  Mr  Gloag?'  asked  the  Judge.  "Will  your 
Lordship  please  to  call  your  next  witness?'  said 


the  counsel."  Lord  Young  did  good  work  as 
Lord  Advocate  in  connection  with  the  Scottish 
Education  Act  of  1872,  but  the  ambition  with 
which  he  was  credited,  of  destroying  Scots  law 
and  the  Court  of  Session,  considerably  affected 
his  popularity  before  he  became  a  Judge.  Tho 
reeoixl  of  the  Lord  Advocates  in  the  days  of 
their  greatness  may  be  given  in  the  words  of 
Disraeli:  —  "My  experience  leads  me  to  the 
conviction  that  of  all  public  offices  none  have 
been  sustained  during  tho  last  twenty  years 
with  such  continuous  ability  as  the  office  of 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland."  Disraeli  spoke 
in  1858,  but  his  words  arc  applicable  to  the 
whole  period  of  which  wc  are  treating. 

Popular  War  Songs. 

Popular  war  songs,  like  popular  hymns,  are 
not  always  great  literary  productions  and  not 
always  great  music,  but  they  make  some  inde- 
finable appeal  to  the  imagination.  One  cannot 
explain  very  well  why  one  song  is  taken  and 
another  left.  Some  of  the  oldest  songs  arc 
remembered  only  by  name.  There  in  no  trace 
nf  the  notation  of  the  famous  "Roland's  Song" 
of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  although  it  is  said 
to  have  been  sung  as  late  as  1356  at  the  battle 
of  Poicticrs.  "  Ouro  Kynge  went  forth  to 
Normandy'  was  a  famous  old  song  written  t'.> 
celebrate  the  victory  of  A'dneourt  in  1415,  but 
it  ikkkIs  only  a  glance  at  the  melody  to  see  that 
it  belongs  more  to  the  church  than  to  the  camp. 
"  Mai  brook  s'en  va-t-en  guerre''  Ls  known  all 
over  the  world  by  its  tune  if  not  by  its  words. 
Comparatively  few  Britons  who  at  convivial 
gatherings  join  in  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good 
fellow  "  and  "  We  won't  go  home  till  morning  " 
know  that  they  are  echoing  some  unknown 
soldier  improvising  a  song  after  the  Battle  of 
Malplaquet.  Tho  authorship  of  old  songs  is 
often  difficult  to  trace,  and  there  have  been  the 
usual  disputes  about  "Malbrook  s'en  va-t-en 
guerre."  "Malbrook''  ran  through  France. 
Madame  Poitrino  used  it  to  lull  the  baby 
Dauphin  to  sleep.  Marie  Antoinette  took  it 
up  at  the  cradle,  and  made  it  a  fashion  by 
singing  it  herself  It  appears  in  countless 
forms.  In  Beethoven's  "Battle  Symphony" 
it  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  French  Army. 
It  was  first  popular  in  England  as  an  instru- 
mental piece,  and  was  much  affected  by  young 
ladies  at  the  harpsichord.  It  was  not  till  1850 
that  tho  tune  was  definitely  annexed  for  con- 
viviality. The  most  celebrated  patriotic  song 
of  France  in  these  days  is  of  course  the 
"Marseillaise,"  written  and  composed  by 
Rouget  do  Lisle.  Tho  Mayor  of  Strasburg  in 
the  troublesome  times  of  1792  publicly  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  the  laok  of  a  patriotic 
soldiers'  song,  and  a  captain  of  engineers  in  a 
night  of  inspiration  produced  the  words  and 
music  now  so  familiar.  The  rc<st  in  a  matter  of 
history.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
claim  the  tune  for  Germany,  but  no  one  now 
seriously     disputes     its     authorship.        "  l^a 
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Marseillaise  "  has  been  borrowed  by  many  com- 
posers. Schumann  makes  splendid  use  of  it  in 
"The  Two  Grenadiers,"  and  Tschaikowsky  in- 
troduces it  suggestively  into  the  "1812"  Over- 
ture. Britain's  great  patriotic  soiilj.s  are,  of 
course,  "Clod  Save  the  King"  and  "Rule 
Britannia."  If  "iScots  wha  hae "  appeals 
directly  to  only  one  portion  of  the  realm,  it  is 
none  the  less  a  real  national  asset.  I  need 
not  ,go  into  the  origins  of  '"'God  Save  the 
King"  and  "Rule  Britannia."  It  is*  impos- 
sible to  dogmatise  about  the  former  either  as  to 
voids  or  music;  proofs  for  Carey,  John  Bull, 
and  others  may  be  examined  in  many  books 
and  articles.  The  music  of  "  Rule  Britannia  " 
is  certainly  by  Arne  ;  the  words  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  by  James  Thomson.  Both 
songs  date  from  about  1740. — "Glasgow 
Herald,"  August  29. 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued.) 
January  1715. 

7  dito.— Given  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
house  this  monoth  iiii  £12    0  0 

7  dito.— To  Alexr.  Duff  for  flour  and  bcaekcing 
it,  1  lib.  ;  and  to  Duncan  Barker  for  worko 
12    shil. ;    and    for    three  load  peits  6  shil. 
is   £1  18  0 

7  dito. — Payt  the  two  foremen  in  the  Midchingle 
for  the  moneth  of  July  last   £1    6  8 

10  dito. — To  Mr  Wm.  Gellie  for  seaven  bolls 
malt  for  the  use  of  my  house  this  yeir  at 
5  libs,  per  boll,  is  42  lite.  I  gott  back  12 
shil  £41   8  0 

13  dito.— I  recived  from  Foveran  six  bolls  wheit 
meill  at  9  stone  p.  boll  for  qch  I  gave  him 
5  libs.  3  shil  4d  per  boll,  qch  is  £31    0  0 

13  dito.— Payt  to  Gilbert  Duff  for  a  butter  oitt 
2  libs.;  and  for  ane  account  of  Girds  to  the 
house  use  preceding  this  day,  1  lib., 
is   £3   0  0 

13  dito. — For  weaveing  six  ells  tartane  for  a 
plaid  to  my  wife,  and  seaven  ells  to  be  a 
night  goxine  to  my  self,  3  libs.  6  shil.  £3    6  0 

19  Jary.  1715.— Payt  the  half  nets  men  the  last 
of  the  ties  for  the  [last]  yeir    4   4  6 

25  Jary.  1715.— Recived  from  Foveran  Four  bolls 
and  ane  half  wheit  meill,  9  stono  p.  boll  for 
sch  I  alou  him  54  libs,  pr  bl.  qch 
is  £23    5  0 

31  Jry.  1715.— For  soiling  a  pair  shous  12  shil.  ; 
and  spent  of  pocket  mov  this  moneth  3  libs. 
12  shil  £4    4  0 

Abd.  February  1715. 

3  dito.— To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  iiii  £12    0  0 

3  dito.— For  mending  Mrs  Allans  Lume,  for 
nails  and  workmanshipe   £0  10  0 

3  dito. -To  Ja.  Smiths  wife  1  lib.  15£  shil.  qch 
wt.  11  £  shil.  for  7i  firlots  draff  payee  her  sett 


of  milke  from  hallondav  1714  to  Candlmis  1715 

.yeirs  £1  15  4 

3  dito. — For  2§  pavnts  aquavitio  at  13i  shil.  p. 

paynt  7  £1  13  4 

3  dito. — For  three  hundered  double,  and  one 
hunderod  single  nails  to  put  up  beds  and  ane 

ambrie  in  the  kitchen.  1  lib.  9  shil  £1    9  0 

3  dito. — To  William  Walker  for  dying  yearne 

crimson,  etc.,  to  my  wife   £4  10  0 

14  dito. — To  George  Massie  for  puting  up  a  bed 
in  my  kitchen  and  ane  Ambrie  for  tho  ser- 
vants use  1J,  libs.,  aiul  for  laekets,  etc.,  3^ 

shil  £1  13  6 

19  dito.— For  ane  English  Chcisc  to  John  Bur- 
net weighting  oighteine  pounds  6  unocs  at  3 


;hil.  p.   pound!  2  lib 


15J 


.£2  15  2 


Spent;  this  moneth  of  Fobruary  of  pocket 
moy   £2    4  0 

Abd.  March  1715. 

3  dito.  To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house  this 
moneth  iiii  £12   0  0 

3  dito.— For  a  stone  and  ane  half  Flimes  Lint 
my  wife  bought  from  Alexr.  Forbes  £8  10  0 

3  dito. — For  a  chapen  seckc  to  my  wife  16  shil.  ; 
for  soape  and  stoartch  to  wash  our  eloaths  16 
shil. ;  and  for  a  hand  neapken  10  shil. 
is   £2   2  0 

3  dito. — For  a  pair  shous  to  John  Anderson 
2  libs.  7  shil   £2    7  0 

30  dito. — For  paynting  tho  fore  syde  of  my 
dualling  house  and  for  taking  doune  tirring 
and  scleateing  about  the  lume  of  the  laigh 
house  at  the  old  shore,  and  helpcing  sumo 
places  in  that  land  to  Alexr.  Deugite,  6  libs. 
6  shil.  ;  for  360  nails  therto  1  1-5  libs.  ;  for  30 
seleats  11  shil;  for  ale  to  them  1  lib.  2  shil. 
makes   £9    3  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  mov  2  libs.  8 
shil  ;....£2  18  0 

Abd.  Aprile  1715. 

1  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  iiiii  £15   0  0 

4  dito. — Makeing  a  timber  lume  to  the  house 
above  Alexr.  Donaldsons   £0  12  0 

7  dito. — Bought  five  firlots  2^  pecks  meile  at 
4  libs,  for  the  eight  soye  boll  qch  makes  5  libs. 
12  shil.  6d  £5  12  6 

7  dito. — For  two  pecks  grotts  I  gott  from  him 
last  yeir  to  the  house   £1   4  0 

22  dito.— To  Isobcl  Ligertwood  3  Libs.  1  shil. 
8d  qch  wt.  1£  libs,  given  her  the  3  September 
and  15  shil.  the  17  Deccmb.  last  paves  her 
wadges  till  Mcrtimis  1714   £3    1  8 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy  7  libs.  ; 
and  for  layeing'  Mr  Allans  hearth  for  mortar 
and  workmanshipe  5  shil  £7   5  0 

30  May  1715. — Payt  Margit  Gairden  her  wadges 
from  Mertimis  1714  to  Witsd.  1715  4  libs. 
Soots. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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114-0.  James  M'Laren  Cobban. — I  feci 
obliged  to  Mr  R.  Murdoch-Lawranoe  for  his 
answer  to  the  former  query  regarding  Mr 
Cobban.  Can  Mr  Lawrance  or  other  reader  in- 
form me  whether  anything  in  known  of  the 
novelist's  mother  and  the  family  to  which  she 
belonged?  Is  it  known  whether  the  Cobbans 
were  long  resident  in  the  parish  of  Gilcomston? 
Did  the  M'Larcns  belong  to  the  same  place,  and 
if  so  were  they  long  resident  there?  Whom  did 
the  novelist  marry,  and  has  lie  left  any  family? 

M.  H.  M. 

1141.  Rev.  Robert  Spark,  Lattrekcekirk.— 
Wanted  particulars  regarding  Rev.  Robert 
Spark,  who  for  some  time  was  Fjpiscopal  clergy- 
man at  Laurencekirk.  Whom  did  ho  marry, 
when  did  he  die,  and  what  family  did  he  have? 

A.  E. 

1142.  Xlli.ftlld  Cemetery,  Aberdeen. — 
I  am  still  anxious  to  learn  whether  thics 
cemetery  was  named  after  any  lady. 

M.  II.  \I. 


Hnswers. 


1111.  Mill  of  Kincardine.— Major  David- 
son ha6  raised  a  very  difficult  genealogical 
quarry  in  hie  desire  to  got  "particulars  of  the 
Gordons  who  formerly  possessed  the  mill  lands  " 
of  Kincardine,  for  two  different  sets  of  Gordons 
were  connected  with  Kincardine  O'Neil.  The 
Mill  of  Kincardine  was  owned  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  George  Gordon  (will  1722). 


who  was  connected  with  the  Gordons  of  Glen- 
cat,  who  in  turn  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Gor- 
dons of  Barrack.  Though  the  family  of  Glen- 
eat  became  notorious  in  the  person  of  John 
Gordon  the  apostate  priest,  who  wrote  the 
famous  "  Memoirs  wherein  the  Absurdities  and 
Delusions  of  Popery  are  laid  open "  (1753) — 
replied  to  in  1734  by  another  scandalous 
pamphlet,  "The  Masterpiece  of  Imposture" — 
the  history  of  the  family  has  never  been  tackled, 
though  for  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been 
waiting  to  tacklo  my  voluminous  gleanings  on 
the  subject.  The  point  of  immediate  interest 
is  summed  up  in  the  Service  on  October  3,  1744, 
of  Francis  Gordon  of  Mill  of  Kincardine  to  his 
grandfather,  John  Gordon  of  Glencat,  who  died 
in  1706.  Tin's  Francis  was  the  soin  of  George 
Gordon  of  Mill  of  Kincardine,  and  they  were 
both  fierce  Jacobites  (see  biographies  in  "  Gor- 
dons under  Arms,"  Nos.  2081  and  2089).  Francis 
took  tho  oath  of  allegiance  _  May  21,  1744,  as 
procurator-fiscal  of  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Aber- 
deen in  virtue  of  a  commission  granted  to  him 
for  that  effect  by  Captain  Alexander  Grant  of 
Grantfiekl.  Sheriff  of  Aberdeenshire  ("Diet 
Book  of  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Aberdeenshire"). 
He  afterwards  became  a  quartermaster  in  tho 
Jacobite  army,  1745,  was  concerned  in  the 
pillage  of  Lord  Findlator's  house,  and  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  Act  of  Pardon,  1743.  although 
ho  died  in  October,  1747.  He  married  Barbara 
Rose  and  had  a  son  Hugh,  midshipman  in  the 
navy,  whose  will  was  confirmed  in  1766.  Hugh 
had  a  sister  Helen  and  another  Ann,  who 
married  Lieut.  Thomas  Stuart  in  Keithmore, 
and  was  servod  heir  to  her  father  in  1770.  The 
estate  of  Kincardine  was  subsequently  pur- 
chased by  Francis  Gordon  (1773-1857),  who  wre 
tho  son  of  John  Gordon  of  Craig  (1731-1800). 
Both  are  dealt  with  in  Mr  Henderson's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Society  of  Advocates." 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

1135.  Glenbucket.— Easter  Bucket  was  oc- 
cupied, in  1813,  by  Arthur  Rannie,  Arthur 
Fraser,  Peter  Dawson,  and  Alexander  Michie. 

W. 
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The  Family  of  Durward. 

Mr  James  Crabb  Watt,  K.C.,  devotee  a  chap- 
ter of  his  recently  published  "  The  Mearns  of 
Old"  to  Court  Life  at  Kincardine  Castle.  ,  The 
King-,  he  bays,  in  his  hunting  excursions  and 
justiciary  circuits,  was  accompanied  by  his 
great  officers.  These  included  the  prelates,  the 
justiciar,  the  constable,  the  marischal,  and  the 
seneschal,  dapifer  or  steward,  the  falconer,  and 
the  hostiariue  or  doorward.  The  constable 
seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  guard 
of  the  King's  body,  and  of  his  dwelling-  if  he 
was  iii  a  fortress.  Under  the  constable  there 
were  certain  doorwards.  Before  1300  those 
doorwards  were  twenty-four  sergeants,  who  had 
tho  guard  of  the  King's  body  under  the  con- 
stable. Twelve  took  their  meals  while  the 
other  twelve  guarded,  and  the  whole  guard  were 
on  duty  at  night.  When  the  Court  moved 
the  doorwards  went  or  ran  on  foot  before  the 
constable  in  place  of  sergeants-at-arnis  or 
maeers.  Alan  the  Doorward,  who  became  fam- 
ous in  history,  was  the  descendant  of  one  of 
these  ushers,  who  had  doubtless  raised  himself 
abovo  his  position  as  a  doorward  through  in- 
dividual character  and  ability.  The  office  of 
d  >orward  was  first  conferred  by  David  I.  on 
Walter,  the  son  of  Alan,  and  it  became  heredit- 
ary in  the  family  of  Durward  of  Coull  in  Birse 
by  grant  of  Malcolm  TV.  in  1158.  Alan  Dur- 
ward was  the  first  local  magnate  who  resumed 
the  territorial  sway  of  the  Maermors  of  Mearns, 
transferring  the  exercise  of  their  dangerous 
power  from  Eotherdun,  firet  to  Strachan,  and 
(lien  to  Coull,  both  being  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  seven  miles  from  each  other 
and  extremely  difficult  to  approach. 

The  Rise  op  the  Family. 

The  chief  passes  over  the  Mounth  (continues 
Mr  Watt)  were  at  Kincardine  Castle  and  Cowie 
Mounth,  the  latter  extending  from  'Stonehaven 
to  Aberdeen.  Kincardine  Castle  commanded 
the  Cacr-na-Mounth  road,  which  led  to  the 
Dee,  and  thence  to  the  Castle  of  Aboyne,  which 
latter  castle  commanded  southern  Mar,  and  to 
Kildt ummie,  which  dominated  the  northern 
part  of  Mar  and  the  western  part  of 
Garioch,  and  in  more  ancient  times  to 
Inverurie,  supposed  to  have  been  a  seat  of  the 
kings  or  chiefs  of  the  northern  Picts.  In  the 
centre  of  this  tract  of  country,  now  known  to  us 
as  The  Mearns.  Mar,  and  Garioch,  there  stood 
two  castles,  the  one  called  the  Castle  of  Coull. 
on  tho  Feugh  in  the  forest  of  Birse,  and  the 
other  the  Castle  of  Strachan,  in  the  strath  of 
Avon  and  Feugh.  These  castles,  from  isolation 
and  remoteness,  were  practically  secure  from 
capture,  and  when  authentic  history  opens 
wo  find  them  in  the  possession  of  the  Dur  sards. 


An  eminent  progenitor,  in  office  at  Kincardine, 
had  assumed  possession  of  these  forest  fortresses. 
How  many  of  his  successors  were  in  possession 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  But  several  facts 
show  clearly  the  prominence,  which  the  family 
had,  and  which  they  preserved  up  to  the  War 
of  Independence,  as  well  as  their  schemes  to 
revive  a  position  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Mounth 
analogous  to  that  held  a  century  or  two  before 
by  tho  Maermors  of  The  Mearns.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  Durwards  supplanted  the 
Straohans  as  the  lords  of  the  lower  valley  of 
Feilgh  and  Avon.  The  Strachan-  then 
migrated  to  the  Plain  of  Magh-Circin,  or  Howe 
of  The  Mearns. 

Alan  Durward. 

In  the  reigns  of  Alexander  II.,  his  successor 
David,  and  Alexander  HI.,  Alan  Durward  was  a 
groat  statesman  and  accomplished  knight. 
Thomas  Durward  of  Angusshire  is  mentioned  in 
the  Ragman  Roll.  In  1220  (June  15)  Alexander 
11.  swears  to  marry  a  daughter  of  King  Henry, 
and  amongst  those  who  swore  good  faitli  are 
Thomas  1  Tost  iar  his  ami  David  Marescallus. 
Thomas  the  Durward  is  mentioned  in  a  charter 
by  Alexander  TI.  confirming  a  religious  gift  by 
Ids  brother  Robert.  Alan,  the  magnate  of  the 
family,  was  great-grandson  of  Gilchrist,  Earl  of 
Mar.  Robertson  says  that  Thomas  tho 
Dm  ward,  .probably  the  father  or  gi>indfa1hcr 
of  Alan,  was  apparently  of  a  Seottish  rather 
than  of  a  foreign  family,  and  he  adds,  vhat 
is  now  regarded  as  proved,  that  the  idea 
formerly  entertained  of  the  supersession  of  tho 
native  Scots  nobility  by  alleged  Normans  is  in 
great  part  a  mistake.  Many  of  them  married 
native  heiresses,  While  the  origin  of  the  Our- 
wards  was  probably  no  hisrher  than  their  office 
indicates,  they  had  made  alliances  of  importance 
before  the  reign  of  William,  and  Alan  was  the 
first  local  magnate,  after  the  days  of  the 
Maermors,  who  ro  e  from  the  position  of  a 
local  knight  to  that  of  a  great  statesman.  Tie 
married  Marjory,  a  natural  daughter  of 
Alexander  II. 

Appointed  Justiciar, 

One  of  the  fiist  iuoktontsi  that  brought  Alan 
into  prominence  was  the  tournament  at  Had- 
dington, when  Walter  Bisset.  possessor  of  the 
earldoms  of  Mar  and  Moray— that  is,  the  inland 
country  north  of  the  Dee  to  Inverness — en- 
countered Patrick  Calloway,  Earl  of  Atholl, 
and  was  overthrown — Alan  Durward  enjoying 
the  Earldom  of  Atholl  as  a  wardship. 
Tho  defeat  of  %Atholl  gave  rise  to  a 
bitter      family      feud.  The      father      «  f 

Patrick  was  burned  to  death  in  his  apartment 
at  Haddington,  and  the  Bissets,  includin  J 
William  Lord  of  Aboyne,  who  had  actually 
been  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen  at  Forfar 
at  the  time,  wore  accused  of  the  murder.  Tie 
Comyns  being  connected  with  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  entered  gaily  into  the  fray,  and  the 
King  despatched  his  retainers  to  the  north  t'' 
forbid  them  to  prosecute  their  private  quarrel. 
Melville  and  Montealt  (Mowat)  were  the  jus- 
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ticiaries  on  the  south  and  on  the  north  of  the 
Mounibh,  but  being  unable  to  quell  the  feud 
they  were  removed  from  office.  The  office  of 
justiciary  in  the  north  was  then  conferred  upon 
Alan  Durvvard.  Nothing  eould  deter  the  King 
from  trying  William  Bisset,  the  Lord  of 
Aboyne,  for  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl. 
Tho  outcome  of  those  proceedings  is  well 
known,  and  does  not  concern  us  further  than  to 
notice  the  tragedy  as  giving  a  lift  to  the  Dur- 
wards 

His  Sway  at  Court. 

Alan  continued  in  high  favour  with  tho 
sovereign,  and  when  war  was  brewing  betwixt 
Scotland'  and  England,  Alan  was  one  of  the 
deputies  sent  to  England  to  swear  on  the  soul 
of  his  royal  master  that  ho  would  hold  to  his 
flighted  "faith  not  to  enter  into  confederacy 
with  tho  enemies  of  England  or  invade  or  in- 
jure its  territories  Alexander  IT. 

reigned  till  1249.  Alexander  III.  was  a  child 
of  eight  when  he  became  King,  and  it  was  in 
the  disorders  of  his  reign  that  Alan  the  Jloor- 
ward,  or  L'Huissier,  became  a  prominent 
statesman.  When  Alexander  III.  came  to  the 
throne,  the  Estates  assembled  at  Soono  for  the 
coronation,  but  the  day  that  had  been  fixed 
upon  was  pronounced  inauspicious  because  the 
King  had  not  yet  been  knighted.  Robertson 
suggests  that  Alan  Durward  created  these 
difficulties  in  the  hope  that  he  might  oe 
called  upon  to  remove  them  by  making 
tho  King  a  knight,  an  honour  to  which 
he  thought  himself  entitled  on  _  account 
of  his  station  as  justiciary  and  his  military  re- 
putation. Alan  was  unsuccessful  in  this  de- 
vice, but  his  predominance  under  tho  father  as- 
sured his  power  under  the  son.  There  was  at 
the  time  a  national  or  Scottish  party,  Walter 
Oomyn.  Earl  of  Montcith,  being  at  the  head  of 
it.  The  opposite  party  was  led  by  Alan  Dur- 
ward, and  in  his  following  were  the  Earls  of 
Dunbar  and  Strathoam,  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annan, 
dale,  the  Stewart,  and  others — all  leaning  rather 
upon  England. 

A  "  Little  Revolution." 

Alan  Durward  took  part,  however,  in  frus- 
trating the  claim  of  Henry  III.  of  England  to 
homage  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  so 
became  unpopular  with  Henry,  who  secured 
tho  dismissal  of  him  and  his  followers  from  tho 
Scottish  Court.  He  disappeared  for  a  time, 
being  heard  of  in  France.  In  1255  (continues 
Mr  Watt),  thinking  the  time  ripe,  Durward 
returned  to  Scotland  and  appeared  at  a  conned 
in  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  diplomatist  as  well  as 
a  warrior,  and  plausibly  urged  that  his  only 
wish  in  returning  was  to  obtain  a  settlement 
of  the  grievances  distracting  his  native  land. 
Tho -factions  agreed  to  moot  at  Stirling  on  an 
early  date,  and  Alan's  rivals  dispersed  to  pre- 
pare for  that  mooting,  when  two  knights  rode 
up  to  the  castle  and  made  their  way  to  the 
young  Queen.  They  were  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester and  the  Provost  of  Beverley,  and  they 
were  soon  followed  by  their  retainers,  and  tho 


gates  of  tho  castle  were  then  thrown  open  to 
Durward  and  Dunbar,  who  drove  out  their 
opponents,  manned  the  castle  with  their  own 
people,  and  at  once  assumed  the  direction  of 
tho  King  and  Queen.  The  Regents  at  this 
time  were  the  Bishops  of  St  Andre  ws,  Glasgow, 
and  Dunblane,  the  Earls  of  Menteith,  Buchan, 
and  Mar,  John  do  Bafliol.  Robert  de  Ros, 
Ayrner  do  Maxwell  and  Mary  his  wife,  John 
Oomyn,  Nicolas  de  Soulis,  and  a 
number  of  others.  In  their  place  this 
little  revolution  substituted  all  the  leading  men 
of  Durward's  party,  including  Durward.  Robert 
de  Bruce,  Walter  de  Moray,  David  de  Lindsay, 
William  de  Brechin,  Gilbert  de  Hay.  As  a 
consequence  of  tho  revolution  the  offices  of 
chancellor,  justiciary,  and  chamberlain  were 
conferred  upon  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Alan 
Durward,  and  David  Lindsay  respectively. 
Thus  Alan  Durward  achieved  one  of  his  first 
projects — his  return  to  Scotland  and  reinstate- 
ment in  his  office  °f  justiciary,  which  now  ex- 
tended over  tho  whole  country  north  of  the 
Forth. 

Alan's  Characteristics. 

Alan  the  Doorward  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
possessed  many  estates,  and  occupied,  amongst 
other  castles,  the  fortress  on  the  Castlehill  of 
Straehan,  which  Sir  William  Keith  is  said  to 
have  occupied  before  he  rebuilt  Dun  not  tar  m 
1394.  This  Alan,  or  another  of  the  Doorwards, 
built  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  Dee,  and  a 
hospital  on  his  own  property  at  the  north  end 
of  it.  Alan  was  probably  buried  at  Coupar- 
Angus. 

Amongst  the  pious  acts  -with  which  Alan  tried 
to  wipe  out  his  early  delinquencies  was  the 
founding  of  St  Mary's  Convent  at  Montrose  in 
1230.  The  kirk  bell  of  Coull  was  at  one  :imo 
said  to  ring  of  its  own  accord  wdien  a  Durward 
died.  This  superstition  has  died  an  obstinate 
death.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  Durwards 
further,  except  to  say  that  Alan's  grandson. 
Nicolas  de  Soulis,  in  1291,  claimed  the  crown  of 
Scotland  because  his  grandmother,  tho  wife  of 
Alan,  was  Marjory,  a  natural  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander IT.  It  was  a  ridiculous  claim,  like  many 
of  the  others.  Alan  seems  on  the  whole  to  hav0 
been  an  able  loader,  a  fearless  soldier,  a  cunning 
diplomat,  and  an  unscrupulous  timeserver. 

[Mr  Crabb  Watt  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in 
placing  Coull  in  Birse  and  Coull  Castle  on  the 
Feugh.  The  parish  of  Coull  is  north  of  Birse. 
-Ed.] 

The  Motiquhittet*  Volunteers,  1803. 

Monquhitter  started  a  Volunteer  Company 
in  1803.  composed  as  follows  (W.O.  13:  4165)— 

Captain— Archibald  Gumming. 
Lieutenant— Joseph  Johnston, 
Knsign— William  Mitchell.  . 
Sergeant— Alexander  Bruce. 
Sergponl  -  James  Collier. 
Sergeant—  Alexander  Oruickshank. 
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Corporal — J  amos  Hay. 
Oorpoml — Alexander  Hunter. 
CoriKM-al— -Alexander      it h. 
Drummer— George  Roger. 


ritlVAT 


Alexander,  George. 
Barclay,  Alexander. 
Brown,  James. 
Burnett,  William. 
Cavendish,  Alexander 
Charles,  Alexander. 
C'hevne,  James. 
Oowie,  John. 
Oowieson,  James. 
OruielcJhanlr,  William. 
Cumine,  Joseph. 
Davidson,  Alexander. 
Davidson,  John. 
Dick,  James. 
Dick,  John. 
Dingwall,  Alexander. 
Donald,  Alexander. 
Downey,  Francis. 
Duncan,  John. 
Gabriel,  George. 
Goodall,  Peter. 
Gossap,  James. 
(J ray,  Alexander. 
Gray,  James  (1). 
Gray,  James  (2). 
Greig,  William. 
Guthiie.  James. 
Hay,  John. 
Henderskm,  James. 
Ingram,  John. 


ES  (60). 
Irvine,  James. 
Jeffrey,  William. 
Da  nib,  John  (1). 
Lamb,  John  (2)- 
T.eith,  Alexander.  • 
M'ltae,  Alexander. 
Mai-shall,  James. 
.Massif,  David. 
Milne,  George. 
Mitchell,  James. 
Morison,  George. 
Munro,  Alexander. 
Murray,  Thomas. 
Ogilvie,  John. 
Paterson,  William. 
Peterltin,  Alexander. 
Philip.  John. 
Pirie,  Alexander. 
Porter,  Joseph. 
Bainey,  Alexander. 
Robertson,  William, 
l'oger,  John. 
Sangster,  James. 
Smart,  Fordyce. 
Smith,  John'. 
Smith,  Joseph. 
Taylor,  James. 
'Pennant.  Peter. 
ITrquhart,  Archibald 
Watt,  " 


Joh 


J.  M.  Bulloch. 


Rev.  Charles  Scott,  Schoolmaster1, 
Peterhead. 

Rev.  Charles  Scott,  schoolmaster  and  session 
clerk,  Peterhead  (son  of  William  Scott,  mer- 
chant, Peterhead)  married  Pircess  Flora 
M'Kcnzie,  St  Cuthbcrt's  Parish,  Edinburgh, 
11th  July,  1831  (Peterhead  Marriage  Register). 
Scott,  who  died  at  Glenugie,  Pinetown,  Natal. 
South  Africa,  14th  October,  1882.  aged  82,  was 
treasurer  of  tho  Peterhead  Reading  Society 
(instituted  1808)  1833,  and  I  find  that  Alexander 
Scott— probably  a  relative — was  librarian  to  the 
society  1833-52  (Aberdeen  Almanac).  Charles 
Scott  had  by  his  wife  mentioned  the  following 
children,  all  born  at  Peterhead,  and  registered 
in  the  old  parish  registers,  now  preserved  at 
Edinburgh — 

I.  _  Mary  Sidley  Scott,  born  23rd  November, 
baptised  13th  December,  1832,  before  witnesses 
Baillie  [Roderick]  Gray  and  Doctor  [William] 
Bruce. 

II.  Elizabeth  Scott,  born  28th  July,  baptised 
5th  August,  1834,  before  witnesses — Robert 
Scott  and  Doctor  [William]  Bruce. 

III.  William  Scott,  born  20th  July,  baptised 
2nd  August,  1836,  before  witnesses — Robert 
Scott  and  George  Skclton  [sometime  a  Harbour 
Trustee  and  Treasurer  at  Peterhead]. 

#  IV.  Sarah  Peroess  Scott,  born  1st  May,  bap- 
tised 5th  June,  1838,  before  witnesses— Rev.  C. 


Cole  and  Keith  Forbes  [writer,  and  sometime 
Norwegian  Vice-Consul  at  Peterhead]. 

V.  Charles  Scott,  horn  13th  August;  bap- 
tised 30th  August,  1842,  before  witnesses — 
Lieutenant  Andrew  Sims  [Royal  Navy,  chief 
officer  of  the  Coast  Guard]  and  John  John- 
stone, Surgeon. 

The  following  entries  relate  to  tho  same 
family — William  Scott,  junior,  merchant  in 
Peterhead,  had  (1)  James,  baptised  3rd  Decem- 
ber, 1789,  before  witnesses — William  Scott, 
senior,  and  Thomas  Arbuthnott;  and  (2)  Robert, 
baptised  15th  May.  1797,  before  witnesses— 
James  Dailganno  and  Robert  Cordiner. 

William  Bruce,  M.D.,  who  witnessed  the 
baptism  of  two  of  Scott's  children,  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  ihe  family.  Ho  was  Deputy 
Inspector  General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  and 
was  horn  at  Peterhead.,  9th  December,  1793, 
dying  at  Dunimarlo  House,  Oulross,  15th  Janu- 
ary. 1879.  Interesting  particulars  of  Bruce 
will  be  found  in  Henderson's  "  Aberdeenshire 
Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions,"  vol.  i..  372-73. 

R.  Murdoch-Lawraxce. 

Then  and  Now! 

Of  late,  a  .great  number  of  young  persons 
have  been  convened  before  tho  sitting  Magis- 
trate, on  complaints  at  the  instance  of  the 
Procurator-Fiscal,  for  breaking  the  Sabbath, 
day — (by  strolling  about  upon  the  streets,  amus- 
ing and  otherwise  behaving  themselves  in  a 
most  improper  manner,  during  the  time  of 
divine  worship:  many  of  whom  have  been 
severely  fined-  and  their  parents  obliged  to  find 
caution  for  their  better  conducting  themselves 
on  the  Lord's  day.  But  as  these  measures 
have  not  yet  had  the  desired  effect,  the  Magis- 
trates arc  determined  to  punish  such  offenders 
after  this  puiblio  notice,  with  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  law  ;  and  on  any  similar  com- 
plaints being  brought  before  them,  it  may  bo 
expected  that  those  convicted  will  be  sentenced 
to  confinement  in  the  House  of  Correction.— 
"Aberdeen  Journal,"  March  8.  1815. 

The  Rickart  IV3SS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 

Abd.  May  1715. 

5  dito. — To  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
monoth  (mi.)   £12  0  0 

6  dito.— To  Jo.  Smiths  wife.  1  lib.  15  shil.,  qeh. 
wt.  Hi  shil.  for  %  firlots  draff  paves  her 
milke  from  Canlemis  1715  to  the  first  of  Mav 
1715  instant   £1  15  0 

9  May  1715.— For  4-|  yeards  cloath  at  5  libs. 
11  shil.  p.  yeard ;  and  for  tuo  unces  hnare. 
16  shil.  ;  and  for  4-2  bigge  buttons  and  48 
small,  2|  libs.,  is  £29  19  4 

24-  dito. — For  a  decreitc  of  transumpe  of  tuo 
seaseings  to  make  out  my  right  to  my  7  meilc.; 
of  few,  6  libs.  ;  and  to  the  wreitter,  \\  libs 
is   £7  10  0 
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26  dito.— For  ane  stone  and  foalfc  a  pound  wople 

to  the  house  use   £13    1  0 

26  dito.— For  a  new  hatt  to  mvselfe,  8  ehil. 

sterling   £4  16  0 

26  dito. — For   revieeing  and   intentoreing  the 

progress  of  my  few  to  T.  B  £4  10  0 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  2^  libs.  ; 

and  for  tuo  ells  tucddlen  to  soli  my  stockings. 

15  shil.,  is   £3    %  8 

Abd.  June  1715 

3  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 
houso  this  moneth  (iiii.)   £12    0  0 

3  dito. — For  soape  and  stoarch  to  wash  our 
cloaths.  12  shil.  j  and  to  Jeanc  Andereone  that 
nursed  Rickartoun*  sone  John,  3  libs. ;  and 
for  syncing  wooll  four  days  to  a  woman.  12 
shil.  ;  for  a  pair  cairds,  1  lib  £5    4  0 

17  dito. — For  a  neck  of  groats  and  2  pounds 
butter   £0  13  G 

17  dito. — For  horse  hayre  to  Craibstoncs  and 
Provist  Sandilands  buriels   £0  15  6 

25  June  1715. — Given  James  Simnsone,  tavlior. 
5  libs.  2  shil..  qch.  wt.  3  libs.  12  shil.  I'payt 
for  tho  taxation©  of  his  riggs  in  the  Sandic- 
lands  for  eropc  1711,  payee  all  I  rest  him 
preceeding  this  date.  p.  disc,  acc  £5    2  0 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  mov.,  2\ 
libs  £2   6  8 

Abd.  July  1715. 

1  dito. — To  my  wife  for  tho  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (iiiii.)   £15    0  0 

1  dito.— To  Jo.  Burnet  for  tuo  bolls  neoicastcll 
coalls,  6  shil.  ster.  ;  for  one  paynt  brandie 
and  ono  paynt  secke,  5  shil.  ster. — in  Scots 

moy  £6  16  0 

And  for  cariage  of  the  coals,  4-  shil. 

8  dito.— For  throe  ston  and  three  pound  weight 
butter  to  the  house  use   £12  11  2 

15  dito.— For  tuo  ells  Scots  mu&elcn  for  gravat 
stocks,  3  shil.  st.  ;  for  a  pair  shoues  to  my 
wife,  H  libs.  ;  for  five  pounds  butter,  1 
lib  £4    6  0 

15  dito.— To  Isabel  Eigertwood  in  pairt  of  her 
wadges  last  half  voir   £2    0  0 

15  dito.— For  litting  five  pounds  weight  of 
bkteke  seai-gc  to  lyno  cloths  to  me  to  John 
Carneigie,  2  libs.  14  shil  £2  14  0 

15  dito.— For  helpoing  my  watch,  1  onefifth 
libs.;  and  to  Bo.  Ei'llic  for  workc,  5^ 
shil  £1   9  6 

26  dito.— For  three  bolls  coals  and  cariage 
thereof,  6  libs. 

And  for  tuo  y  cards  and  ane  half  and  half  a 
quarter  black  cloath  for  a  coate  at  11  shil 
ster.  ,p.  ycard.  17  libs.  6  shil.;  wt.'silkc  threid 
hear,  and  wedd  p.  acc.  to  G.  Mar  ...£18  5  0 
Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.,  etc  2? 
libs  '.'.£2  13  '4 


Abd.  Agust  1715. 

2  dito.— Given  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the  house 
this  moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 


2  dito. — Bought  tuo  dissons,  ono  of  broth  and 
ono  of  flatt  trunchers,  weighting  23£  pound 
weight,  at  13  shil.  p.  pound;  and  I  gave  in 
21  ipound  of  old  peuter.  at  8  shil.  p.  pound, 
and  payt  in  moy.  to  ballancc   £6  17  0 

2  dito.— Pavt  Dr  John  Gordon  for  materials  tor 
a  dayet  drink   £5  14  0 

2  dito. — Given  to  my  wife  to  bu3r  linnen  to  her 
and  myself,  3  libs.;  and  for  a  washing  ruber 
and  a  brush  for  the  house  use,  3  shil.  ster., 
is  £4  16  0 

2  dito.— To  Jo.  Smiths  wife,  1  lib.  15  shil.  ; 
wt.  llj,  shil.  for  7^  firlots  of  draff  payes  her 
sett  milk  from  Boodday  last  to  Bands 
1715  £1  15  0 

12  Agust  1715. — For  5|  paynts  brandie,  at  2 
merles  p.  paynt.  7  libs.  £7    0  0 

12  dito. — To  Isobel  Bigertwood  in  pairt  of  her 
wadges  for  the  last  half  yeir,  13^  shil,  wt. 
2  lib.  15  July;  and  to  Jeane  Fcriguse  in  pairt 
for  this  half  yeir,  13^  shil  £1   6  8 

22  dito. — For  horse  hayre  rydeing  through  tho 
eountrie  wt.  Bicartoune,  3  libs.  6  shil.  ;  and 
for  soape  and  stearth  to  wash  our  cloaths,  12 
shil.,  is   £3  18  0 

31  dito.— For  eight  pounds  candle  to  the  house 
use,  3  shil.  ster.  ;  and  snent  this  moneth  2£ 

libs  £4   6  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1143.  James  Farquii  arson,  of  Whitehouse, 
W.S.,  Edinburgh.— What  particulars  concern- 
ing Mr  Farquharson  have  been  preserved? 

R.  G. 

1144.  Burnett  Genealogy. — Who,  and  when, 
did  Dr  Andrew  Burnett,  physician,  Aberdeen, 
marry? 

A.  B. 


Hnswers, 


1137.  A  Slains  Centenarian.— The  "  Aber- 
deen Journal  "  of  17th  November,  1813,  records 
— "  Died  at  Ogstom,  in  the  parish  of  Slains,  on 
Sunday,  the  7th  inst*  Elizabeth  Matthew,  at 
the  advanced  ago  of  J.00  years  and  some  months. 
She  was  born  on  the  12th  of  August  (old  style), 
1713,  and  was  nearest  of  kin  to  the  late  Clharles 
Donaldson,   Esq.,  banker,  in  Bondon." 

c. 

1139.  James  Garden,  Merchant,  Aberdeen. 
— Garden  contracted  on  Saturday,  23rd  July, 
1759,  to  marry  Jean,  daughter  of  William 
Yeats,  in  Belhelvio  parish  (St  Nicholas  Kirk- 
Sc^sion  Begister). 

A.  B. 
p2 
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A  Rotable  Volunteer  Aitiileryman. 

Captain  Thomas  Rtjssel  of  Rathen. 

Thomas  Russel  of  Rathcn  is  worthy  of  being 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  northern  soldier- 
ing, especially  volunteering,  for  he  played  a 
good  part  in  the  movement  of  1794-1808. 

Born  in  1745.  he  was  a  son  of  John  Russel 
of  Rathcn,  1700-55  (second  son  of  Patrick 
Russel  of  Montcoffer),  by  hie  second  wife,  Mar- 
garet (1714-70),  eldest  daughter  of  -Sir  Thomas 
Calder,  13t.,  of  Muirtown. 

1  know  nothing  of  his  career  till  1778,  •whim 
he  joined  the  Northern  Fencibles  ay  a  lieuten- 
ant. He  siiibsequently  joined  the  Invalids, 
a  company  of  Artillery  Invalids,  and  wa6  at 
Fort-George  with  them  when  the  Volunteer 
movement  began.  The  fust  we  hear  of  him  in 
connection  with  the  Volunteers  i.->  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Banff  Town  Council,  of  April  4,  1795:  — 

"Mr  [George]  Robinson  stated  to  the 
Council  that  he  has  a  loiter  from  llie  Lord- 
Lieutenant  [Lord  Fife]  of  the  County,  in  which 
his  lordship  says  he  has  used  his  interest  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland  to  obtain  pay  for  the 
company  in  rolled  by  the  Trades  as  well  as  for 
the  other  company  to  be  raised  by  the  Town, 
and  the  Council  resolve  that  the  Provost  shad 
return  his  lordship  their  best  thanks  for  his 
attention  bo  the  interests  of  the  Town,  and  the 
Council  further  recommend  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  if  possible  to  get  Captain  Russel 
named  as  Major  Commandant  of  both  tho  com- 
panies, but  only  with  the  ordinary  pay  to  a 
Captain." 

Tho  Council  met  again  on  April  27/1795,  when 
tho  following  minute  is  recorded— 

"The  Council,  considering  that,  as  his  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  aJCcept  of  three  companies 
of  men  to  he  raised  in  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  internal  defence  of  the  coast 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  write  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  order  that  stores  and  am- 
munition for  these  companies  may  be  sent  as 
fcoon  as  possible.  And  therefore  tho  Council 
recommend  to  the  Provost  to  write  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  for  that  purpose,  and  also 
to  6C0  if  the  Commander  in  Chief  would  be 
pleased  to  appoint  Thomas  Russel,  corporal  of 
the  Invalid  Company  of  Artillery  at  Fort 
George,  and  who  is  a  very  well  behaved  man, 
and  presently  at  this  place  upon  the  recruit- 
ing service,  for  teaching  and  instructing  the 
Battery  Company  in  the  exercise  and  manage- 
ment of  the  groat  guns,  and  also  that  he  would 
send  another  artillery  man  as  an  assistant  to 
the  said  Thomas  Ruescl. 


Tho  Council  authorise  the  Chamberlain  to 
get  the  three  hundred  weights  of  cannon  powder 
already  commissioned  for,  from  Aberdeen-" 

Next  day.  April  23,  the  Provost,  George 
M'Killigin,  wrote  to  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  Scotland  (Banff  Town 
Council  Archive,-):  — 

"  A  meeting  of  tho  Magistrates  and  Council 
of  this  burgh  with  tho  officers  appointed  to  the 
two  Volunti  or  Companies  raised  for  the  defence 
of  this  place  being  held  yesterday  it  was  re- 
commended to  me  to  write  your  lordship  and  to 
request  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  pave  orders 
j  for  sending  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  com- 
panies which  his  Majesty  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  .accept  of,  and  that  how  soon  tho 
same  would,  with  convenience,  be  done. 

"  It  was  furthermore  recommended  to  me  to 
apply  to  your  lordship  and  to  request  that  your 
lordship  would  grant  an  order  for  allowing 
Thomas  Russell,  Corporal  in  the  Invalid  Com- 
|  p-any  of  Artillery  at  Fort-George,  and  wdio  is 
presently  upon  the  Recruiting  Service  here,  to 
attend  for  instructing  and  teaching  the  Battery 
Company  of  the  place  in  the  exorcise  of  tho 
groat  guns;  and  that  your  lordship  would  also 
'  give  another  artillery  soldier  to  be  sent  here  to 
assist  him. 

"  Thomas  Russell  is  a  very  discreet,  woll-bo- 
hav'd  man,  and,  if  your  lordship  is  pleased  to 
grant  this  request,  it  would  be  very  acceptable 
to  tho  men;  and  intimation  could  be  given  to 
Thomas  Russell  accordingly." 

To  which  Lord  Adam  Gordon  repiied  from 
Abbey,  Edinburgh,  Maj  2  1795.- 

'•  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  28th 
April.  With  regard  to  your  demand  for  am- 
munition and  stores,  I  expect  in  a  few  days 
to  have  directions  from  England,  and  shall  then 
let  you  Know  how  far  it  can  bo  complied  with. 

"I  have  this  day  wrote  to  the  captain  of 
Artillery  at  Fort-George  to  permit  Corporal  Rus- 
sel to  remain  with  you,  and  also  to  send  you 
another  good  man  to  assist  him  in  the  instruct- 
ing your  people  in  tho  exercise  of  the  Croat 
Guns,  if  it  can  be  done  consistent  with  the  ser- 
vice." 

The  next  we  hear  of  Russel  is  in  a  letter 
written  by  him,  October  11,  1799,  to  William 
Windham  then  Secretary  at  War.  It  is  pre- 
served at  the  Public  Record  Office  (W.O.  13: 
4167):  — 

"That  your  memorialist  in  February,  1795, 
raised  a  Volunteer  Battery  Company  for  the 
protection  of  tho  town  and  harbour  of  Banff 
and  vicinity. 

"  That  in  May,  1796,  your  memorialist  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant  of  invalids  at  Shcerm-s^ 
Garrison,  as  a  remuneration  for  former  sendees, 
and.  of  course,  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  Vol- 
unteer Company  on  being  ordered  to  join  his 
corps,  which  he  did  with  all  despatch. 

"Your  memorialist  did  duty  at  that  Fortress 
abont  two  years,  at  an  cxpence  far,  very  far, 
above  what  he  could  afford,  having  left  a  wife 
and  eight  daughters  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
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this  pay  being  inadequate  to  support  himself 
in  that  very  expensive  and  unhealthy  place. 

"That  your  memorialist,  finding  his  health 
much  impaired,  and  that  his  remaining  longer 
absent  from  his  home  would  ibe  attended  with 
certain  ruin,  wished  to  h0  restored  to 
his  wife  and  numerous  family,  and  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  had  the  goodness  to 
put  him  on  half  pay  in  September,  1798. 

''  That  in  February  last,  your  memorialist, 
having  in  some  measure  recovered  bis  health, 
his  friends,  knowing  tho  heavy  expense  that  at- 
tended his  going  to  and  doing  duty  at  Sheer- 
ness,  raised  a  volunteer  company  for  him  at 
Rosehoarty,  in  full  hope  of  his  receiving  daily 
pay  as  captain,  as  others  in  a  similar  situation 
do;  but  ho  is  now  informed  that  lie  is  to  re- 
ceive 4s  4d  daily  pay,  including  his  half-pay. 

"  Your  memorialist  begs  leave  to  mention  that 
he  has  lost  four  sons  in  the  public  service  dur- 
ing the  war,  three  of  them  of  the  fatal  fever  of 
the  West  [ndies,  and  that  his  remaining  (two) 
.sons  aro  in  his  Majesty's  naval  service. 

"  Your  memorialist  further  takes  the  liberty 
to  state  that,  if  he  had  been  appointed  again 
to  the  Banff  Battery  Company,  or  any  of  the 
old  volunteer  companies,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  of  his  drawing  full  pay  as  a  captain. 

''Your  memorialist  from  all  these  circum- 
stances, and  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  case, 
humfolv  hopes  that  the  Secretary  at  War  will 
have  the  goodness  to  allow  him  tho  same  pay 
as  the  Volunteer  officers  in  Banffshire  in  a 
similar  situation." 

On  the  reconstruction  of  the  Volunteer 
Force  in  1803,  Russel  rejoined  the  Banff 
Artillery  Company,  which  was  linked  up  with 
the  1st  Battalion,  and  ho  remained  with  it 
throughout.  In  1803  he  transferred  to  the 
Local  Militia,  into  which  the  Volunteers  were 
converted.  On  May  10  1809,  he  wrote  to  the 
Clerk  of  Lieutenancy  (11.0.  50.  209)— 

"As  it  is  probable  that  I  will  not  he  in  this 
part  of  the  country  when  the  Local  Militia  are 
ordered  on  permanent  duty,  und  as  my  con- 
tinuance in  that  corps  may  interfere  much  with 
my  private  affairs,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
acquaint  you  for  tho  information  of  the 
Lieiuitenanoy  of  the  County  of  Banff  that  I  am 
under  tho  necessity  of  resigning  my  situation 
as  captain  of  tho  Banff  Artillery  Company.  It 
was  my  intention  to  have  resigned  before  the 
death  of  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant  [James,  2nd 
Earl  Fife,  who  died  January  23,  1809],  and  1 
only  delayed  from  time  to  time  giving  in  my 
resignation  in  daily  expectation  of  a  new  Lord 
Lieutenant  being  appointed.  When  that  takes 
place,  I  have  to  request  the  favour  of  you  to  re- 
port the  vacancy  to  his  lordship." 

The  resignation  was  duly  reported  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  held  at  Banff, 
Juno  5,  1809  (110.  50:209). 

"The  Lieutenancy,  considering  that  George 
Forbes,  Esq.,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  ihe  County 
of  Banff,  had  commanded  the  said  Artillery 
Company  as  captain  when  on  the  Arolunteer 
establishment  for  many  years  previous  1o  its 
reduction  at  the  Peace  (of  1802],  and  thai  on  its 


re-establishment  in  June,  1803  he  had  generously 
waved  [siel  his  pretensions  to  the  command 
thereof  in  favour  of  Captain  Russel  as  being 
an  old  officer  in  the  line,  and  had  accepted  a 
commission  as  lirst  lieutenant  in  the  said  com- 
pany, which  situation  he  had  filled  ever  since 
and  discharged  its  duties  with  much  credit  to 
himself  and  zeal  for  the  service,  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr  Forbes  is  the  mobt  proper  person  to 
succeed  Captain  Russel  as  captain  of  tho  said 
Artillery  Company." 

Russetl  married  in  1767  Anne  Innes  (died  at 
Banff,  Nov.  13,  1814,  aged  67).  daughter  oJ 
Alexander  Innes  of  Rosieburn  (1701-61.  third 
son  of  John  Innes  of  Edmgight)  and  his  wife 
Katherino  Ab-jrcromby  (1718-84),  second 
daughter  of  Alexander  Abercromby  of  Glas- 
saugii  (Cramond's  "Banff,"  II.    290,  291,  329, 

358)  .  They  had  .seven  sons  and  eight  daughters 
a.s  follows,  most  of  them  being  commemorated 
on  a  stone  in  Banff  Churchyard. 

1.  John  Russel,  baptised  1768.  lie  cnterod 
tho  Navy,  becoming  a  post  captain,  and  djcd 
at  Aberdeen,  Oct.  16  1813  (C'ramond'cs  "Banff," 
n.,  289,  358). 

2.  Alexander  Russel;  born  1769;  entered  the 
Customs  House,  London;  died  at  Brompton, 
April  2,  1793,  aged  24;  buried  in  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, London  (Cramond's  "Banff,"  ii.,  359). 

3.  James  Russel;  bo:n  1771;  entered  the 
Navy;  died  at  East  Stonehouse,  Devon,  Feb. 
27,  1829.  aged  58,  and  buried  there  (Cramond's 
"  Banff,"  ii.,  359). 

4.  Thomas  Russel;  born  1772;  died  at  Mar- 
tinico,  July,  1794,  four  days  alter  landing 
(Cramond's  "Banff,"  ii.,  359). 

5.  Lrrol  Russel,  of  the  Marines,  born  1773 ; 
died  at  sea  on  board  "  L' Amiable  "  frigato  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  1st  Lieutenant  of  Marines. 
July,    1795,    aged  22   (Cramond's  "Banff,"  ii., 

359)  . 

6.  Roddam  Russel,  born  1781;  died  at  sea  off 
St  Dciningo  as  midshipman  on  H.  M.  S. 
"Queen,"  Oct.  31,  1797  aged  16  (Cramond's 
'•Banff,"  ii.,  359). 

7.  Abercromby  Russel;  born  1776;  died  June 
15,  1792.,  aged  16;  buried  at  Banff  (Cramond's 
"Banff,"  ii.,  359). 

8.  Margaret  Russel ;  born  1777 ;  died  at  Aber- 
deen, July  3,  1851,  aged  74;  buried  in  Banff 
(Cramond's  "  Banff,"  ii.,  359). 

9.  Catherine  Russel,  born  1775;  married  at 
Banff,  March  13,  1804,  George  Russel,  W.S.,of 
Skclmuir,  and  died  as  his  widow  at  266  Ooorgo 
Street,  Aberdeen,  'March  28.  1844,  aged  69; 
buried  in  Aberdeen  ("Aberdeen  Journal,"  and 
Cramond's  "  Banff,"  ii.,  359). 

10.  Helen  Russel;  born  1779,  died  at  Aber- 
deen, March  23,  1838,  aged  59;  buried  at  Banff 
(Cramond's  "Banff,"  ii.,  359). 

11.  Aletha  Russel;  born  1782;  died  at  Aber- 
deen, July  22,  1849  aged  67;  buried  at  Banff 
(Cramond's  "Banff,"  ii.,  359). 

12.  Elizabeth  Russel;  born  1783;  died  at 
Aberdeen,  Oct.  16,  1865,  aged  82;  buried  at 
Banff  (Cramond's  "  Banff,"  ii.,  359). 
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13.  Mary  Abercromby  Russel,  baptised  1785; 
ciiod  at  Aberdeen,  March  4,  1819,  and  buried 
there  (Cramond'e  "Banff/'       290,  359). 

14.  Jane  Maxwell  Russel;  born  1787; 
married  Rev.  James  Cordiner,  St  Paul'-: 
Chapel,  Aberdeen,  and  died  at  Aberdeen,  Aug. 
14,  1854,  aged  67,  and  was  buried  there 
(Cramond's  "  Banff,"  ii.,  359;. 

15.  Grace  Russel;  born  1788;  died  at  Fraser- 
burgh, April  21,  1866,  aged  78;  buried  at  Banff. 
She  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  bequeathc-d  £6000 
to  the  poor  of  Banff  and  a  sum  to  koep  the 
family  tombstone  in  Banff  Churchyard  in  repair 
{Oramond's  "Banff,"  ii.,  145,  359). 

Captain  Russel  died  at  Banff,  Nov.  12,  1827, 
aged  85. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

The  Duchess  of  Gordon's  Activity. 

Mies  Agnes  Repplier,  an  American  writer,  in 
a  newly-published  volume,  "  Americans  ami 
Others,"  devotes  a  paper  to  "  The  Nervous 
Strain,"  and  incidentally  contrasts  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  American  woman  under  the  average 
conditions  of  life  with  the  endurance  of  the 
woman  who,  three  hundred  years  ago,  con- 
fronted dire  vicissitudes  with  something  closely 
akin  to  insensibility.    She  say6 — 

'"As  for  the  industrious  idleness  which  is  held 
to  blame  for  the  wrecking  of  our  nervous 
systems,  it  was  not  unknown  to  an  earlier 
generation.  Madame  Le  Brun  assures  us  that, 
in  her  youth,  pfeasure-loving  people  would 
leave  Brussels  early  in  the  morning,  travel  all 
day  to  Paris,  to  hear  the  opera,  and  travel 
all  night  home.  '  That,'  she  observes — as  well 
she  may—'  was  considered  beinpr  fond  of  the 
opera.'  A  paragraph  in  one  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  letters  gives  us  the  record  of  a  day  and 
a  night  in  the  life  of  an  English  lady — sixteen 
hours  of  '  strain  '  which  would  put  New  York 
to  the  blush.  '  I  heard  the  Duchess  of  Gordon's 
journal  of  hist  Monday,'  he  writes  to  Miss  Berry 
in  the  spring  of  1791.  '  She  first  went  to  hear 
Handel's  music  in  the  Abbey ;  she  then  clam- 
bered over  the  benches,  and  went  to  Hastings's 
trial  in  the  Hall;  after  dinner,  to  the  play; 
then  to  Lady  Lucan's  assembly;  after  that  to 
Ranelagh,  and  returned  to  Mrs  Hobart's  faro- 
table  ;  gave  a  ball  herself  in  the  evening  of 
that  morning,  into  which  she  must  have  got  a 
good  way ;  and  set  out  for  Scotland  the  next 
day.  Hercules  could  not  have  accomplished  a 
quarter  of  her  labours  in  the  same  space  of 
time.' " 

Bums  and  the  Farquharsons. 

William  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie>  having 
been  bred  to  the  law  in  Edinburgh,  was  while 
there  one  of  a  party  of  some  celebrities  invited 
to  meet  the  poet  Burns  during  his  stay  in  the 
capital.     In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  poet, 


happening  to  mako  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
position  of  his  clansmen  in  the  north,  Mr 
Farquharson  was  proceeding,  with  character- 
istic modesty,  to  represent  them  as  a  minor 
clan,  not  claiming  to  rank  with  such  as  the 
Maodoinalds,  Campbells,  and  Camerons,  when 
Burns  interrupted  him,  saying,  "Hold,  sir;  you 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  your  clan ; 
see  that  your  clan  have  no  rcitson  to  be  ashamed 
of  you."  "  He  was  a  wonderful  man,"  Monal- 
trie  would  observe;  "I  60011  discovered  that  he 
knew  more  of  the  history  of  my  clan  than  I 
did  myself." — "  Records  of  Invercauld,"  p. 
107. 

The  R«okart  MSS. 

ExrENDiTUEE— (Continued). 

Abd.  September  1715. 
2  dito.—  {riven  to  my  wife  for  the  use  of  the 


house  this  moneth  (iiiii)  £15    0  0 

2    dito. — For    five    score    deals    to  Abraham 

Taylior,  at  10  ahil.  peico   £50   0  0 

2  dito. — For  a  dissone  mutchkin  bottells  to  the 

house  use,  17  shll.  to  I.  L  £0  17-  0 

19  dito. — Payt  my  teind  and  few  for  the  Mid- 

chingle  half-net,  qch.  is   £12  18  2 

Spent     this     moneth     of     pocket     moy  2^ 

liibs.  £2  10  U 

Abd.  October  1715. 

7  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 

moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

7  dito. — For  slaping  a  window  in  the  scltar  °f 


my  dualling-house,  and  building  it  wt.  hcuen 
sotie  rebits,  6  libs.  15  shil.  ;  for  stentions  and 
tackits  to  it,  16  £  shil.,  and  for  makeing  the 
tuo  windou  caisess  of  my  owne  timber. 

19  dito. — Payt  my  last  yeirs  taxatione,  qch.  per 
dischairge  is   £8    5  10 

19  dito. — For  a  stone  of  cheise  to  Alexr.  Rob. 
1  hb.  16|  shil  £1  16  8 

28  dito. — For  four  pounds  candls,  18  shil.  ;  for 
three  paynts  sccke,  3  libs.  £3  18  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  mov.,  2  libs.  12 
shil  £2  12  0 

Abd.  November  1715. 

4-  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  thiis 
moneth  (iiii.)   £9  12  0 

7  dito.— To  Jo.  Smiths  wife,  1  lib.  19g  shil., 
qch.  wt.  7£  shil.  for  five  firlots  draff  payes 
her  sett  milke  from  (Lands  last  to  tho  1 
dito  £1  19  2 

7  dito. — For  halfo  a  stone  weight  of  cheise,  1 
lib.  ;  for  six  disson  loorks,  9  shil. ;  and  for 
soapo  and  steailch  to  wash  our  cloths,  8 
shil  £1  17  0 

18  dito. — To  Jeano  Fergusone  soaven  xnerks,  wt. 
133  fihil-  sh°  S°^>  the  12  of  Agust  last  coin- 
plcits  her  wadges  from  Wits.  1715  to  Mcr- 
timis  1715  £4  13  4 
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18  dito. — To  Isolbel  Ligertwood,  eight  merles, 
qch.  compleits  her  wadges  from  Mertimis  1714 
to  Mertimis  1715,  wt.  qt.  she  gott  12  Agust 
last   £5   6  8 

18  dito.— For  cdxteinc  pound  weight  of  candles 
to  the  house  use   £3    8  0 

From  the  first  of  July  1715  to  the  1  of  Novem- 
ber 1715  bought  122  loads  ipeits  to  the  house 
use,  qch.  cost   £24    5  ,  4 

Spent  dn  this  October  [?]  2  libs.  8  ah.il.. ..£2   8  0 

December  1715. 

2  dito. — 'Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth  (Hi.)   £13  -6  0 

9  dito. — For  a  stone  cheise  bought  and  sent  in 

bo  the  Ldy.  Pcachfield   £1  10  0 

And  for  a  pair  shoue  to  myselfc  and  one 
other  to  my  wife,  and  soiling  a  pair  shous 
ami  a  pair  sbperis  to  myself,  to  John  Andcr- 
sono   £4  18  0 

23  dito. — For  ane  boll  ami  ane  halfc  meile  to 
tho  house  at  9  stone  p.  bull   £6  10  0 

29  dito.— To  the  touns  offishors,  18  shil.  :  to  the 
drumer,  8  shil. ;  and  spent  this  moneth  3 
libs  £4   6  0 

29  dito.— For  half  a  stone  candles  my  wife 
bought,  2  libs-.  9  shil.  ;  and  to  James  Brebneis 
nurse  yt.  keeped  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  1? 
libs,  is   £3  19  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1145.  Alexander  Livingstone,  Merchant, 
Aberdeen. — Mr  Livingstono  married.  23rd 
August,  1726,  Isobel,  daughter  of  the  late 
Alexander  Anderson,  of  Bourtic.  What  rela- 
tion, if  any,  was  he  to  Provost  Livingstone? 

A.  B. 

1146.  Rev.  John  Bisset,  Minister,  New- 
maghak.— While  minister  of  Newmachar  Mr 
Bisset  married  an  Agnes  Pirrio.  Who  was  the 
lady  daughter  of? 

A.  B. 


Bnsvvers* 


1134.  Pitfour  Canal. — The  description  of 
St  Fergus  in  the  Statistical  Account  (1840)  says— 
*"  About  forty  years  ago,  a  canal  was  cut  at  a 
great  expense  along  the  south  side  of  the  parish. 
Tlie  then  proprietor''  [Mr  James  Ferguson  of 
Pitfour,  M.P.]  "had  contemplated  its  exten- 
sion to  Peterhead,  in  order  to  open  up  a  water- 
carriage  from  that  port  to  different  parts  of 
his  extensive  estates  in  Old  Doer,  Lomgside  and 
St  Fergus;  but  meeting  with  some  difficulties 
in  effecting  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
neighbouring  heritors,  the  plan  was  abandoned. 
It  subserved)  for  some  years,  the  purpose  of 
oonveying  shell-sand,  with  which  the  coast 
•abounds,  to  the  farms  more  remote  from  the 
sea;  but  it  is  now  entirely  useless,  unless  ab  a 
reservoir  for  water  to  the  farm-steadings  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  is  fast  tilling  up."  There 
is  a  very  brief  allusion  to  the  canal  in  Ur  Skene 
Keith's  "Agricultural  'Survey  of  Aberdeen- 
shire" (1811).  Expressing  the  view  that  "shelly- 
sand  must  in  a  few  years  add  much  to  the 
fertility  of  Buchan,''  Ur  Keith  proceeds  to  say — 
"Mr  Ferguson's  canal,  which  extends  nearly 
seven  miles  in  length,  will  be  of  great,  service 
in  transporting  this  valuable  manure  into  the 
interior  parts  of  that  extensive  division  of  Aber- 
deenshire." Thirty  years  ago,  a  section  of  the 
canal  was  still  extant,  with  water  in  it — situated, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  on  high  ground  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ugic,  opposite  Ravenscraig 
Castle;  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  yet  be  in 
existence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
tliis  canal  furnished  the  water  for  irrigating 
the  half-dozen  "water  meadows"  in  the  parishes 
of  Lonjgsido  and  Old  Deer,  laid  out  by  Mr 
Ferguson  of  Pitfour,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  by  Dr  Skene  Keith. 

Q. 

1141.  Rev.  Robert  Spark,  Laurencekirk.— 
Rev.  Robert  Spark,  sometime  Episcopal  clergy- 
man at  Laurencekirk,  died  3rd  May,  1837,  in 
his  81st  year.  Ho  was  survived  by  his  wife, 
Jean  Beattie,  who  died  30th  March,  1838,  aged 
76 ;  and  predeceased  by  his  son  John,  surgeon, 
H.E.I.C.S.,  who  died  in  Bombav,  5th  May, 
1829,  aged  36.  Mr  Spark,  prior  to  his  settle- 
ment at  Laurencekirk,  officiated  at  Redmyre 
and  subsequently  at  Drumlithie. 

■  G. 
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Abergeldie  Castlo  as  a  Garrison. 

On  August  21,  1690,  General  Mackay  issued 
a  aeries  of  "instructions  for  Charles  Gordon, 
commanding:  in  the  Castle  of  Abergeldie,"  which 
I  do  not  think  have  been  printed  before. 
Charles  Gordon  was  a  Minmoro  Gordon,  and 
married  (apparently  before  August  21,  1690) 
Rachel  Gordon,  the  heiress  of  Abergeldie.  The 
instructions,  eopied  from  the  original  in  the 
Abergeldie  Charter  Chest,  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  lie  shall  fournish  his  Caric-on  presently 
with  as  much  of  the  Cornes  as  ho  can  stow,  and 
tako  what  Cowes  or  sheep  he  hath  need  of 
without  tick  or  payment,  and  terrific  the  whole 
Cuntrey  with,  his  parties,  in  which  he  must 
use  discretion  so  long  as  any  body  of  ane 
enemy  is  about  the  Cuntrey. 

2.  He  shall  burn©  ail  the  houses  and  Cornes 
of  such  as  shall  not  come  in  and  deliver  up 
all  their  amies,  as  well  guns,  swords  and  pistoles, 
upon  oath,  with  certificatene,  that  with  whom 
soever  any  armes  shall  bo  found  shall  not  only 
have  his  house  burnt,  and  goods  ceased,  butt 
shall  have  no  quarters  if  found  wt.  any  amies. 

3.  Ho  is  authorized  to  give  piotection  to  such 
as  shall  deliver  up  all  amies  as  aforesaid,  and 
Swear  again©  the  oath  of  Allcgeance,  the 
Masters  being  bound  for  their  tennants. 

4.  Ho  shall  correspond  with  the  Master  of 
Forbes,  and  roceave  directions  from  him,  and 
give  him  tymely  advertisement  of  anything 
that  he  stands  in  need  of.  that  he  may  be 
tymely  pro\  ided. 

5.  Ho  shall  take  of  the  nearest  Cornes  of 
such  as  arc  now  in  Rebellion,  to  repair  what 
dammage  his  mother  in  law  hath  receaved  in 
her  Cornes  by  the  forces,  and  shall  burne  and 
destroy  the  rest  except  they  presently  submit t 
as  above,  in  which  case  he  is  authorized  lc 
protect  them. 

6.  He  shall  so  behave  that  all  men  may  be 
persuaded  be  mimics  nothing  but  the  intrest 
of  the  Service  and  that  he  favor  no  man  of  what 
relation  soever' ho  be  to  him  if  in  the  enemy's 
partio  that  I  may  have  the  more  occasion  to 
doe  something  for  his  advantage. 

7.  He  shall  tako  his  oppcrtunitie  to  burne 
the  Cuntrey  of  Bray  Marr.  but  shall  rather 
delay  that  design  o  till  a  parti©  come  up  the 
Cuntrey  capable  to  march  over  all,  then  hazard 
tho  garison  wt.out  good  inteligonce  of  the 
Cuntrey  mens  bcing^  so  far  separat  that  ho 
may  retiro  before  they  can  be  together. 

8.  He  shall  use  all  possible  means  to  lay 
snaircs  for  Invcrey  if  escaped  fioni  the  late 
slaughter  of  his  men,  either  to  kill  or  to  tako 
him  prisoner.,  in  which  I  oblige  myself  to 
interceed  that  his  children,  being  the  said 
Charles  Gordon's  nephews,   may   possess  his 


intrest  which  othenvayes  shall  certainly  be 
lost  for  them  ;  beside  that  I  doe  assure  the  said 
Commander  of  the  Castle  both  of  preferment 
and  other  advantages  from  the  King,  if  he  can 
lay  down©  a  way  for  the  sd.  enterprise. 

9.  Ho  shall  provide  himself  of  sufficient  Wit- 
nesses agt.  the  Laird  of  Abergeldie  whereby 
it  may  be  clearly  proven  that  ho  hath  joyned 
tho  Rebells  wt.  amies,  And  if  the  said  Com- 
mander behave  himself  so  that  the  Government 
and  1  shall  bo  sufficiently  porswaded  of  his 
diligence  and  affection  in  his  post,  1  question 
not  to  secure  the  Estate  for  his  Wyfe,  being 
the  Sister  German  of  the  sd.  Laird  of  Aber- 
geldie. 

10.  Ho  shall  use  Mounaltrie  and  his  tennants 
wt.  tho  same  rigour  as  the  rest,  it  being  ap- 
parent that  his  men  have  bein  in  amies,  and 
that  he  himself  is  a  hypocriticall  temporizer, 
and  Conniver  aft  their  pcrjuri©  and  rebellion 
and  shall  governe  himself  henceforth  according 
to  these  generall  directions,  labouring  to  have 
alwayes  good  inteligence,  which  that  he  may 
have1  he  is  authorized  to  pardon  this  fault  to 
some  few  persons  of  the  meaner  sort  whereof 
ho  may  think  good  to  make  use  for  all  that 
purpose,  and  what  other  expenses  he  shall  be 
att  thereupon  shall  be  made  good  to  him. 

Given  at  Abergeldie  the  21st  of  August,  1690. 

(Signed)      II.  Mackay. 

This  transcript  has  been  sent  me  by  Charles 
Gordon's  descendant,  Colonel  Henry  Mitchell, 
Sv.adelands,  Lenham,  near  Maidstone. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

The  Gordons  at  Dargai. 

The  death,  on  2nd  September,  of  Colonel 
Henry  Harding  Mathias,  who  commanded  the 
1st  Battalion,  Gordon  Highlanders  from 
|  to  1904,  recalls  the  gallant  exploit  of  the  regi- 
ment in  storming  the  heights  of  Dargai  on  20ih 
October,  1897,  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
Tirah  campaign  on  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India.  But  it  also  raises  an  interesting 
question  as  to  what  were  the  precise  words  used 
by  Colonel  Mathias  in  ordering  his  men  to 
make  the  famous  charge. 

The  "Aberdeen  Daily  Journal,"  in  its  obitu- 
ary notice  of  the  Colonel  gives  this  version  of 
hit*  order — "The  General  [Yeatman-Biggs]  sa/s 
that  the  position  iftust  be  taken  at  all  hazards! 
The  Gordon  Highlanders  will  do  it!"  But 
the  other  local  paper  gave  quite  a  different 
version,  saying  the  Colonel  conveyed  the  order 
to  tho  regiment  in  this  wise — "Men  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  listen  to  me.  The 
General  says  this  position  must  be  taken  at  ad 
hazards,  and  we  will  take  it  in  front  of  the 
whole  division.  Let  every  man  follow  his  own 
officers  and  section  leaders,  and  don't  stop. 

Which  version  is  the  more  authentic  and 
authoritative? 
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A  Reuter's  telegram  of  22nd  October,  two 
days  after  the  event,  rendered  the  phrase  used 
by  Colonel  Mathias  as—'*  Men  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders.  The  General  says  the  position 
must  be  taken  at  all  costs.  The  Gordon  High- 
landers will  take  it !  "  This  is  the  ordinari'y- 
accepted  version,  and  is  the  one  that  has  virtu- 
ally passed  into  history.  It  is  the  ono  that 
was  quoted  by  the  "'Times"  in  its  biographical 
account  of  Colonel  Mathias. 

By  the  way,  none  of  the  obituary  notices  re- 
produced the  story  which  was  quoted  in 
"A.J.N,  and  Q.  "  on  22nd  August  last  year. 
Colonel  Mathias  was  somewhat  short  of  breath 
at  the  last  stiff  ascent,  and  said  to  Colour- 
Sengeant  Mackie,  alongside  whom  he  walked — 
"Stiff  climb,  eh,  Mackic?  Not  quite — *o 
young — as  I  was — you  know."  To  which  ihc 
sergeant,  giving  his  commanding  officer  a 
hearty  slap  of  genuine  admiration  on  the  back, 
which  almost  knocked  hie  remaining  wind  out 
of  him,  replied— "  Never  mind,  sir;  ye're  gaun 
vorra  strong  for  an  auld  man  !  " 

Some  confusion  also  prevails — or  at  least  did 
at  first  prevail — as  to  the  respective  parts 
played  by  two  pipers.  Here  is  one  account  of 
the  charge  up  the  heights— 

"  Under  a  terrible  fire  that  played  havoc 
amongst  them  the  instant  they  rose  to  their 
feet,  the  Highlanders  rushed  to  the  assault.  At 
the  very  outset..  Lance-Corporal  Milne,  who 
headed  the  pipers,  was  hit  through  the  chest, 
and  continued  to  play  where  ho  fell.  Piper 
Findlater  was  hit  in  the  ankles,  but,  propping 
liiniscli  against  a  rock,  ho  continued  to  urge 
his  comrades  onwards  with  '  The  Cock  o'  the 
North.'  These  two  deeds  have  become  famous, 
but  where  every  man  was  a  hero,  it  is  vain 
to  mentfkxn  any  of  the  other  stories  of  the 
fight.  A  hundred  yards  away  was  a  sheltering 
spur  of  rock,  for  which  the  Gordons  rushed, 
with  the  colonel  at  their  head.  The  way  be- 
tween was  a,  death-zone,  bullets  falling  every- 
where, and  the  whole  space  was  covered  with 
dead  and  wounded.  Colonel  Mathias  led  his 
troops  uip  the  goat-track  winding  between  the 
rocks  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  with  a  wild 
rush  across  the  open,  the  hill  was  won." 

It  subsequently  transpired  that  Milne's  piping 
ooased  when  he  was  wounded,  and  that  Find- 
later  alone  continued  playing  during  the 
charge.  Findlater  himself  afterwards  declared 
that  he  was  playing  "The  Ilaughs  of  Crom- 
dale,"  but  a  legend  has  steadily  grown  up  that 
the  tune  was  "The  Cock  o'  the  North." 

The  German  claim  to  supremacy  seems  to 
have  been  as  arrogant  seventeen  years  ago  as 
it  is  to-day,  for  a  German  paper  set  in  cir- 
culation an  absurd  report  that  the  piper  who 
thus  became  famous  was  not  a,  Scot  at  all,  but 
"a  German  from  Hosse-Barmetadt,  with  the 
prosaic  name  of  Julius  Graumann."  The  story 
was.  Of  course,  ridiculous,  Findlater  being  a 
native  of  Turriff  whither  he  eventually  re- 
turned. For  his  heroism  he  received  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  and  accompanying  pension ;  Queen 


Victoria  herself  pinned  the  Cross  on  his  breast 
during  a  visit  she  paid  to  Netley  Hospital  on 
14th  May,  1898.  He  also  received  a  magnificent 
set  of  pipes,  finished  in  silver,  presented  by 
''230  admirers  of  different  nationalities  in  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry, patriotism,  and  soldierly  bearing  dur- 
ing the  storming  on  20th  October,  1897,  of  the 
Dargai  mountain  pass,  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  India."  The  pipes  were  forwarded 
through  Colonel  Williamson  of  Comric,  Perth- 
shire, who  had  been  mainly  instrumental  i  : 
organising  the  subscription  for  them.  Findlater 
received  another  handsome  set  of  pipes  from 
Mr  Panmure  Gordon. 

Piper  Findlater,  after  his  recovery  and 
convalescence,  became  "  the  hero  of  the 
hour."  He    declined,     it     was     said,  a 

post  in  the  Queen's  Household,  which 
would  have  carried  with  it  a  salary  of 
£40  a  year.  He  appeared  at  music  halls  in 
'London  and  elsewhere,  but  his  pcrfornwnces 
gave  umbrage  to  the  military  authorites,  and 
eventually  he  was  discharged  from  the  Army— 
an  incident  that  evoked  considerable  criticism 
at  the  time.  He  performed  at  two  concerts  in 
Aberdeen  on  7th  June,  1898,  a  sensation  being 
caused  by  the  officers  at  the  barracks  withdraw- 
ing their  patronage. 

The  Dargai  feat  inspired  an  unusually  large 
number  of  poems — not  unnaturally,  considering 
the  exceptional  heroism  displayed  by  the  Gor- 
don Highlanders — "  Punch,"  for  instance,  pub- 
lishing some  verses,  in  which  these  lines 
occur — 

Bravo  the  Gordons!  proved  again 
The  men  that  never  fail ! 

A  number  of  these  poems  were  quoted  in  the 
"Aberdeen  Daily  Journal,"  26th  October  and 
7th  and  8th  November,  1897.  One  of  them,  by 
Henry  Ncwbolt,  we  reproduced  recently  (No. 
322— June  26).  A  poem  of  thirteen  verses  by 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  titled  "The  Gallant  Gor- 
dons," appeared  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  and 
was  reproduced  in  a  brochure,  issued  on  the 
occasion  of  the  1st  Battalion  visiting  Haddo 
House  in  the  course  of  their  march  through  the 
county  in  the  autumn  of  1899.  After  describing 
the  failure  of  the  Goorkhas,  Dorsets,  and  Derby- 
shire men  to  take  the  heights,  the  poem  pro- 
ceeds— 

Then,  from  grey  hollows  where  they  crouch, 
The  sons  of  Scotland  silent  gather — 

Wild  indigo  and  tamarisks  brush 
The  limbs  bred  in  the  purple  heather — 

lire  Gordon  Highlanders  fall  in — 

Pipers  and  all — Heirs  Bridge  to  win. 

"Men  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders!" 

Colonel  Mathias  loudly  cries, 
"  Idle  General's  orders  are  to  take. 

At  any  needful  sacrifice, 
Yonder  position  !    His  we'll  make  it. 
The  Gordon  Highlanders  will  take  it  I 
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To  skirl  of  pipes  and  gleam  of  blades 
The  glorious  band  leaps  joyous  forth, 

Drowning-  the  muskets  on  the  hill 
With  slogans  from  the  North. 

Stay  them  !  Deaths  eelf,  Hell's  self,  give  ground 

When  Gordons  to  the  battle  bound  ! 

Fierce,  splendid,  faithful  stream  our  Scots 
To  lightsome,  homely  Highland  lilt; 

Too  swift  tfor  fate,  too  bold  to  fail, 
Rush  buskin,  plume,  and  kilt. 

The  fifty  yards  of  fire  are  passed, 

The  savage  ridge  is  gained  at  last. 

Down  from  the  empty  sangars  fly 
Those  rebel  hordes ;  the  flaming  hill 

Is  cleared ;  the  grim  position  seized, 
As  was  the  General's  will. 

The  Colonel's  simple  word  did  make  it — 

"The  Gordon  Highlanders  will  take  it!" 

"The-  Gallant  Gordons"  was  also  the  title  of 
a  poem  contributed  to  the  "Journal''  by  Ber- 
nard Malcolm  Ramsay,  31st  Deocmber,  1897.  in 
which  Findlater  is  thus  referred  to — 

The  pipers  pipe  through  all  the  fray ; 

Alas,  one  gallant  fellow's  stricken! 
He  wipes  the  blinding  blood  away, 

Then  pipes  again  upon  the  ground 
To  cheer  his  comrades  with  the  sound 

That  makes  the  Highland  life-blood  quicken. 

It  should  be  added,  perhaps,  that  in  the 
change  the  Gordons  lost  three  killed  and  41 
•wounded. 

Death  of  an  Aberdeen  Centenarian. 

The  Melbourne  "Argus,"  of  3rd  August  last, 
announces  the  death  of  James  Birss,  which  oc- 
curred suddenly  that  morning  at  Riddell.  "  Mr 
Birss  was  a  celebrity  in  the  district,  owing  to 
his  great  age— 104  yeans.  He  was  born  in  Aber- 
deen on  Juno  17,  1810,  and  as  a  lad  witnessed 
the  return  of  the  troops  from  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  Ho  went  to  sea  at  tho  age  of  11, 
and  was  so  employed  for  57  years.  Ho  has  been 
m  Victoria  for  36  years,  21  of  which  ho  spent 
at  Riddell.  Mr  Birss  was  shipwrecked  several 
times.  He  was  a  wonderfully  preserved  man, 
with  clear  intellect,  and  could  read  without 
glasses.    .    .  ." 

"Creely  Duff." 

The  ballad  about  "  Creely  Duff  "  quoted  from 
tho  Taylors'  "Book  of  the  Duffs"  in  No.  315  — 
May  8,  appeared  in  almost  identical  form  in 
"Scottish  Notes  and  Queries"  for  June,  1901 
(Vol.  II.,  2nd  Series,  p.  185).  The  version  there 
given  was  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
dictation  of  an  old  Aberdeenshire  laird,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  the  ballad  had  never  been 
printed  before.    A  correspondent  subsequently 


wrote  to  say  that  the  following  lines  had  been 
admitted :  — 

His  father  ho  did  buy  three  eggs 

For  to  begin  his  store, 
Sac  wcel's  ye  may  a'  ken  auld  Creely  Duff, 

That  dwait  intill  Kcithmore. 

A  second  correspondent,  Rev.  J.  F.  S. 
Gordon,  furnished  another  version  of  the  ballad, 
which  he  took  down  as  it  was  spoken  by  a 
relative  many  years  ago:  — 

Oh!  donna  ye  min'  aul:  Creely  Duff? 

For  ho  was  never  great,  man; 
He  never  rado  in  coach  or  chair, 

He  never  sat  in  state,  man. 

His  creel  was  made  o'  twisted  waans. 

'His  bridle-reins  o'  segs,  man; 
An'  that  hoild  a'  his  clockin'  hens, 
His  chuckens  an'  his  eggs,  man. 

Upon  ilk  pair  he  made  a  plaok, 
That  he  laid  up  in  store,  man, 

Till  he  made  up  a  purse  o'  that, 
An'  sync  ho  bocht  Kcithmore,  man. 

Ane  aul'  witch  wife  they  ca'ad  Meg  Daan 

Gae  him  an  unco  lift,  man ; 
She  gae  to  him  a  braw  reid  coo— 

It  was  a  weirdly  gift,  man. 

For  a,'  that  heird  that  reid  coo  low, 
As  she  rade  throo  the  skies,  man ; 

He  sell't  his  laans  and  brak  the  banns 
That  made  his  first  arise,  man. 

That  wickit  witch  and  her  fauso  coo 
Were  ta'en  up  by  the  State,  man, 

For  practisin'  the  Deil's  black  airt, 
An'  wcro  burnt  at  ao  stake,  man. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

EXPEND iTUltli  -  (Continued). 

January  1716. 

3  dito — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moncth   £10   4  0 

6  dito. — Payt  my  pai.it  of  the  double  cess  im- 
posed to  be  the  E.  of  Mar.  3  libs.  13^ 
shil  £3  13  8 

And  to  the  keepers  of  our  teats  in  the  churches, 
6  shil. ;  to  a  taylior  for  work,  6  shil  £0  12  0 

6  dito. — For  a  pecK  of  groats  fur  breath,  9 

shil. ;  for  peck  of  salt,  (12  shil.   £1    1  0 

Spent  in  this  moncth  of  pocket  moy.  and 
dressing  my  pistols,  2\  libs  £2    5  0 

February  1716. 

3  dito. — To  my  wifo  for  the  house  use  this 
moncth  (iii.)   £11   8  0 

3  dito. — For  a  pair  shous  to  myself  and  a  pair 
fdipcrs  to  my  wife,  3^  libs.  ;  and  for  soiling 
a  pair  of  shous  to  myself,  12  shil.,  is. ..£4-   2  0 
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14  dito.— To  Jo.  Smiths  wife,  1  lib.  13§  shil.,  wt. 
15  shil.  for  2£  bolls  draff  .since  1  Ober  last, 
payes  her  milke  preceoding  Oandlmis  last 
1716  yeirs   £111  8 

14  dito.— For  tuo  paynts  brandie,  3  libs.  ;  for 
a  seugar  loafo,  2  libs.  6  shil,  is  £5    6  0 

30  dito.— For  tuo  quars  ipe&per,  12  shil.  ;  for  a 
hogsheid  to  hold  mcill,  1£  libs  £2    2  0 

•Spent    in    this    moncth   of    pocket    moy.    2^  . 
libs  £2   5  U 

March  1716. 

2    dito. — For    the    house    u^e    this  moncth 

(iiiii.)   £13    4  0 

12  dito. — For  wcaveing  tucntie  ells  linncn  for 

shirts  to  myself   £3    6  0 

12  dito.— For  helping  faults  in  Jo.  Pciries  house, 

and  harling  my  dualling  house,  etc. ...£l  2  8 
12  dito.— For  three  paynts  biandic,  5  libs.  8 

shil.  ;  for  %  stone  hards  to  my  wife,  2  libs. 

14  shil. ;  and  for  a  litle  pane  in  exchening 

wt  the  old  one,  1  lib.  4  shil.,  is   £9    6  0 

Spent  in  this  moncth  of  pocket  moy.  2  libs. 

12  shil  £2  12  0 

Abd.  Aprile  1716. 

h  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use 
(iiii.)   '.  £9  12  0 

6  dito.— For  ane  paynt  aquavitic,  14  shil.  ;  for 
3  yeard  cloath  for  a  pair  bi-oatches,  4g 
libs.   £4  17  4 

And  for  mending  the  kocke  and  keye  of  Thomas 
Mitchels  celler,  5  shil  £0   5  0 

27.— For  makeing  3  iron  girds  to  the  water 
bucket,  5  shil.  ;  and  spent  at  tuo  ohristnings, 
Margit  Scots  son  John,  and  Ann  Morisons 
daughter  May,  2  shil.  st  £1   9  0 

27  dito. — For  mending  a  drinking  cape,  5  shil.  : 
spent  this  moncth  2  libs  .".....£2    5  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries, 


1147.  Clinterty.— What  was  the  origin  of 
this  word?  I  find  that  it  was  a  peisonal,  as 
well  as  place,  name  in  Aberdeenshiro  in  the 
18th  century. 

A.  G. 

1148.  Major  George  Henderson. — Major 
George  Henderson  married,  in  Aberdeen  on 
25th  March,  1816,  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Late  John  Tower  of  St  Cioix.  Henderson 
was  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  but  particulars 
regarding  his  parentage  would  be  esteemed. 

R. 


Bttsvvers* 


1143.  James  Fakquiiarson  of  Wiiitehouse. 
— According  to  the  published  vol.  "  Writers  to 
H.M.  Signet,"  Mr  Farquharson  was  the  second 
son  of  Donald  Farquharson  of  Castleton  of 
Bracmar  ;  studied  at  Marischal  College,  1617-21 ; 
signed  the  Acts  of  the  Society  of  W.S.,  26Hi 
December,  1627;  readmitted  15th  February. 
1661;  died  1666;  having  married  (first)  Miss 
lla.y,  daughter  of  an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  and 
(secondly)  Ann,  daughter  of  Colonel  Gardync, 
of  the  Russian  Service. 

Y. 

1144.  Burnett  Genealogy.— Dr  Andrew 
Burnett,  chirurgeon,  married  25th  January. 
1732,  Ann,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Andrew 
Burnett,  farmer.  Monymusk. 

G. 
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The  Herschip  of  Buchan. 

In  his  recently-published  work,  "The  Scottish 
War  of  Independence :  A  Critical  Study,"  Mr 
Evan  Macleod  Barron,  of  Inverness,  expands 
in  great  detail  the  views  indicated  in  an  article 
by  him  on  "The  North  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence," summarised  in  No.  324 — July  10. 
lie  claims  to  have  presented  for  the  first  time 
an  accurate  ami  understandable  narrative  of  fie 
struggle,  and  particularly  the  part  played  in  it 
by  the  Highlands  and  the  rest  of  Celtic  'Scot- 
land, especially  by  Andrew  do  Moray.  His 
contention,  indeed,  is  that  lie  has  "  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  War  of 
Independence  was  the  achievement  of  Celtic 
Scotland,  and  especially  of  the  northern  part  of 
Celtic  Scotland,  and  that  Teutonic  Scotland — 
Lothian — had  neither  lot  nor  part  in  the  Scots' 
long  struggle  for  freedom."  Part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  actions  and 
the  motives  of  the  Bruces  during  the  twenty 
years  which  preceded  the  slaying  of  the  Bed 
Comyn  in  1306.  "I  venture  to  claim,"  says 
Mr  Barron,  "  that  in  it  I  have  cleared  the 
memory  of  King  Robert  Bruce  of  most  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  him, 
and  for  the  first  time  placed  his  actions  and  his 
motives  in  their  true  light — a  light  which  con- 
trasts very  favourably  indeed  with  that  in  -which 
ho  has  hitherto  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Scot- 
tish history."  Incidentally,  Mr  Barron  alludes 
to  Bruce's  campaign  in  Aberdeenshire,  1307-8 — 
to  the  battle  of  Inverurie  (Barra),  fought,  Mr 
Barron  contends,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1307,  and 
not,  as  now  ordinarily  stated,  on  Ascension  Day, 
22nd  May,  1308;  and  to  the  Herschip  (or 
Harrying*)  of  Buchan  which  followed,  in  which 
Bruce,  according  to  Barbour's  pungent  descrip- 
tion, 

.    .    .    caused  his  men  burn  all  Bouchanc 
From  end  to  end.  and  spared  nano ; 
And  harried  them  in  such  manner, 
That  after  that,  full  fifty  year, 
Men  minded  "  the  Herschip  of  Bouohane." 

Mr  Barron  has  a  chapter  on  "  The  Herschip  of 
Buchan,"  advancing  considerations  which  pre- 
sent in  quite  a  new  light  what  hag  hitherto  boon 
regarded  as  a  barbarous  and  unjustifiable  de- 
vastation.     We  quote  some  passages:  — 

The  Reduction  of  Abetvdeenshiue  Castles. 

In  the  months  following  the  battle  of  In- 
verurie, Bruce  and  his  adherents  were  engaged 
in  the  task  of  reducing  the  castles  and  strong 
places  in  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties.  That,  of  course,  was  not  ac- 
complished in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month. 
The  eastern  counties  were  studded  with  castles, 


many  of  which  were  held  by  English  garrisons 
or  by  the  opponents  of  Bruce.  In  Aberdeen- 
shire alone  in  1308  the  Comyns  possessed  the 
strong  castles  of  Kinedar  (nowadays  corrupted 
into  King  Edward),  Slains,  Rattray,  Dundarg, 
and  Kelly;  the  Hastings  were  in  Coull  and 
Lumphanan ;  and  the  Chens  in  Ravenscraig ; 
whilo  the  royal  castles  of  Aberdeen,  Aboyne, 
Fyvie,  and  Kintore  were  held  by  English  garri- 
sons. Nobody  is  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that 
either  the  battle  of  Inverurie  or  the  Herschip 
of  Buchan  caused  all  these  to  fall  into  Bruce's 
hands  without  a  blow  being  struck  in  their  de- 
fence. 

Barbour  tells  us  that  after  Inverurie  Comyn's 
defeated  force  was  pursued  to  Fyvie.  The 
fact  that  at  Fyvie  there  was  a  royal  castle 
with  an  English  garrison  provides  the  explan- 
ation of  the  halt  of  the  pursuit  at  this  point. 
Subsequently  Edward  Bruce  followed  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  into  his  own  country,  and  is  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  overthrown  him  finally 
at  a  place  near  the  village  of  Old  Deer  called 
Alky  Brae.  On  his  way  thither  he  is  also 
said  to  have  encamped  on  a  hill  two  miles 
west  of  the  village  of  New  Deer,  known  to  this 
day  as  Bruce  Hdl,  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  Bruce  Hii!  lies  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  route  by  which  a  pursuing  force 
would  advance  from  Fyvie  to  Old  Deer. 

Be  these  traditions  literally  accurate  or  be 
they  not,  however,  they  undoubtedly  contain 
the  key  to  what  did  happen.  In  Buchan  the 
j  Coniyns  were  in  their  own  country,  amid  their 
i  own  vassals,  and  with  four  strongly  fortified 
places  in  which  to  defend  themselves.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  they  gave  uf 
the  contest  without  a  severe  struggle,  and  it 
is  to  that  fact  that  the  Herschip  of  Buchan 
was  mainly  due.  It  has  too  long  been  supposed 
that  the  sweeping  devastation  of  Buchan 's  terri- 
tories was  merely  an  act  of  savage  vengeance 
on  the  part  of  Bruce,  difficult  though  such  a 
deed  is  to  reconcile  with  all  that  is  known 
of  his  conduct  and  character.  For  it  must 
not  bo  forgotten  that  in  an  age  notorious  for 
its  cruelty  in  warfare,  Bruce  was  distinguished 
for  his  humanity,  as  even  the  English  chronic- 
lers admit.  But  the  Herschip  of  Buchan  was 
not  a  simple  act  of  vengeance.  It  was  forced 
on  Bruce,  or  his  brother  Edward,  partly  by 
necessity,  and  partly  by  policy. 

Buchan*  and  the  Comyns. 

In  the  weeks  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
battlo  of  Inverurie*  Bruce's  fate  was,  trembling 
in  the  balance.  The  tide  in  his  affairs  hat' 
come,  and  if  he  failed,  to  take  it  disasb  r 
irretrievable  would  probably  overtake  him. 
Tiro  Comyns  were  not  only  his  mortal  foes 
They  stood  for  all  that  was  hostile  to  him  or 
his  claims  in  Scotland  and  Fngland,  and  ac- 
cording as  fate  decided  between  them  and  him 
now,  so  would  the  future  of  his  cause  be.  Tli'Mr 
humiliation  meant  the  rallying  to  his  side  of 
all  the  east  country  from  Spey  to  Tay.  and  tin 
removal  of  all  danger  from  the  Earl  of  Ross 
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Their  victory  meant  the  failure  of  Ilia  entire 
northern  campaign,  and  with  it.  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  r/uin  of  his  hopes.  This  it  is 
which  explains  his  eagerness  to  conic  to  grips 
with  tho  Earl  of  Buchan,  his  determination  to 
fight  him  at  all  costs,  and  the  rigour  and  deter- 
mination with  which  the  advantage  gained  at 
Invrrurio  was  followed  nn.  The  personal 
equation  no  doubt  also  played  its  part.  But 
the  personal  equation  was  not  the  impelling 
motivo  in  the  Aberdeenshire  campaign,  though 
it  gave  an  added  fierceness  to  the .  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conducted  on  iboth  sides. 

Now  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
campaign  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Inver- 
urie was  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  the 
country  of  the  Comyns.  It  Iras  Ion''  been  the 
fashion  to  hold  the  Comyns  up  to  all  manner 
of  ignominy  because  they  fought  against  Bruce 
and  therefore,  in  the  long  run,  against  the 
cause  of  Freedom.  Only  within  the  past  few 
years  has  it  been  realised  that  the  Comyns  had, 

a  matter  of  fact,  proved  themselves  quite  as 
good  patriots  as  the  Brnces..  and  that  it  was 
only  Brace's  murder  of  the  Red  Cbmyn  which 
ranged  them  amongst  those  who.  because  of 
the  course  which  events  afterwards  took,  are 
remembered  chiefly  as  the  enemies  of  Scot- 
land.   .    .  . 

In  Aberdeenshire  the  Comyns  had  been  great 
lords  for  nearly  a.  century,  and  for  more  than 
fifty  years  they  bad  been  the  most  powerful 
family  in  Scotland.  The  earldom  of  Buchan 
was  theirs  by  virtue  of  the  marriage  of 
William  Comvn.  in  or  before  1214,  to  the 
(laughter  and  heiros^  of  the  last  Celtic  carl; 
and  the  Karl  of  liuohan  who  in  1308  opposed 
Bruce  was  tbe  grandson  of  that  union.  The 
Comyns  were  not.  therefore  overlords  of 
Buchan  by  conquest.  They  were  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Celtic  population — and  Buchan  in  1308 
was  almost  wholly  Cell  ic — the  rightful  lords  of 
Buchan,  and  all  trie  evidence  wo  possess  goes  to 
show  that  they  were  so  regarded  by  their 
tenants  and  vassals.  Accordingly  when  Bruce, 
or  his  brother— for  according  to  tradition  the 
campaign  in  Buchan  was  conducted  by  Edward 
Bruce,  the  King  himself  not  having  recovered 
pufficientlv  to  undertake  it— invaded  Buchan, 
Bruce's  army  found  that  the  whole  population 
was  ranged  against  them,  for  the  blood-feud  of 
Comyn  was  the  blood-feud  of  his  people,  and 
Ihetween  tho  vassals  of  the  Comyns  and  the 
Bruces.  as  between  their  masters  there  had 
never  been  anry  love  lo^t. 

The  fact  that  the  population  of  Buchan  was 
at  that  time  Celtic  intensified  their  loyalty  to 
the  Comyns  and  their  hostility  to  Bruce.  For. 
as  every  student  of  Celtic  history  knows,  the 
CMts  were  oyer  noted  for  their  devotion  to  tho 
ties  of  family  and  ibioodi.  To  the  man  of 
Buchan  in  the  year  1308,  therefore,  the  war  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  not  in  any  sense 
a-,  war  in  favour  of  England  or  a  Avar  against 
Scotland.  It  was  simply  a  risrhteous  war 
against  the  bloody  enemy  of  his  chief,  ar-d 
therefore  of  himself. 

(To  he  continmxl.) 


The  Gordons  of  Birkhall. 

■ 

Joseph  Cordon  of  Birkhall  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Gordon  of  Abergeldie  and  his  wife 
Rachel  Gordon,  heiress  of  Abergeldie.  When  I 
published  the  first  volume  of  "  The  House  of 

I  Gordon,"  eleven  years  ago,  I  did  not  know  the 
family  of  Joseph's  wife.     'She  was  Elizabeth 

|  Gordon,  daughter  of  James  Gordon  of  Tillie- 
four,  in  the  parish  of  Tough,  by  his  wife  Anne, 

|  daughter  of  James  'Sandiland'S,  3rd  of  Craib 
stone,  her  brother  'being  James  Gordon,  3rd 
and  last  of  Auchlyne  ("House  of  Gordon,"  ii. 
371)     A  good  deal  of  additional  information  is 

!      contained    in    Elizabeth's    marriage  contract, 

:  kindly  lent  me  by  her  descendant,  Major  Henry 
Mitchell,    Swadelands,    Lenham,    near  Maid- 

I      stone:  — 

At  Aberdeen,  Oct.  26,  1734,  an  presence  of 
William     Forbes,     sheriff-depute,  compeared 

i       Alexander  Charles,  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  pro- 

i  curator  for  Joseph  Gordon,  on  the  one  part; 
and  Mr  .lames  Udny,  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  for 
Elizabeth  Gordon,  on  the  other  part,  and  ^avc 
in  the  contract  of  marriage.  Joseph  Gordon  is 
described  as  "  lawf nil  son  to  tbe  deceast  Charles 
Gordon  of  Abergeldie,  now  in  Birkhall,"  and 
Elizabeth  Gordon  as  "  lawf  nil  daughter  to  the 
deceast  James  Gordon  of  Tilliefour,  now  spouse 
to  the  said  Joseph  Gordon.  There  was  no 
contract  <>f  marriage  prior  to  the  marriage. 
By  the  contract  Joseph  made  his  wife  in  life- 
rent and  his  children,  if  any,  in  fee  the  ces- 
sioncrs  of  4500  merles  Scots,  principal  and 
annual  rent  thereof,  with  800  merks  of  liquidate 
expenses  in  case  of  faillie  contained  in  a  bond 
of  provision  granted  by  "Rachel  Corc'on, 
Joseph's  mother,  with  the  consent  of  her  hus- 
band. Cha.rles  Gordon  of  Abergeldie.  dated  Oct. 
8.  1711.  Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  put  2000  merles 
Scois  into  the  contract,  with  GOO  merks  of 
liquidate  expenses  in  the  case  of  faillie,  con- 
tained in  a  bond  of  provision  granted  by  her 
brother,  James  Gordon  of  Auchlyne,  with  con- 
sent of  Harry  Gordon  of  Cushncy,  his  inter- 
dicter.  dated  May  24.  1732.  and  registered  in 
tho  Aberdeen  Sheriff  Court  books,  Nov.  14,  1732. 
In  reference  to  the  sum  of  other  3000  merks 
provided  to  her  by  a  bond  granted.  Aug.  19. 
1734,  by  JVLr  James  Gordon  of  St  Christopher, 
purchaser  of  the  estate  of  Auchlyne,  to  George 
Keith,  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  as  trustee  for  the 
said  James  Gordon  to  his  creditors,  her  rights 
were  to  be  shared  by  Joseph  Gordon  and  her- 
self. The  contract,  was  witnessed  at  Knockes- 
pock,  August  19,  1734.  by  George  Gordon  of 
Knoekospoek,  Mr  James  Gordon  of  Si  Chris- 
topher, Henry  Lumsden  of  Cushnic,  and  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  W.'S.,  and  bis  servitor.  John 
Milne. 

Joseph  Gordon  and  his  wife  had  at  least  one 
son — 

Charles  Gordon,  who  was-  collector  of  excise 
for  Teviotdale  and  held  a,  commission,  in  the 
Roxburgh  Volunteers  in  1803.    He  is  stated 
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to  have  married  Margaret  Warrick,  and  in 
addition  to  a  son  and  a  daughter  who  died 
young  and  unmarried,  he  hau— 

The  Rev.  David  William  Gordon  (1785- 
1868),  minister  of  Morebattle,  Kelso,  and 
then  of  Earlstoun,  who  married,  at  Stitchcll, 
July  24.  1809,  Janet,  daughter  of  _the  Rev. 
Andrew  Scott,  Stitchell.  She  died  March 
22,  1865.  They  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom 
died  unmarried,  and  one  of  whom,  Charles, 
lived  to  be  72.  The  direct  male  descent  of 
Joseph  Gordon  of  Birlchall  is  therefore 
probably  extinct.  The  Rev.  D.  W.  Gordon 
had  also  three  daughters.  Two  of  them 
died  unmarried.    A  third. 

Annie    Gordon,    married    Sir  Henry 
Mitchell,  Bradford,  and  had— 

Henry    Mitchell,    who    was  formerly 
surgeon-major  in  the  2nd  Life  Guards. 
He  lives  at  Swadelands,  ILonham,  near 
Maidstone.     lie  married  IT.  M.  Staf- 
forth,  and  has  a  son  and  a  daughter — 
Gordon  Mitchell,  educated  at  Har- 
row, now  a  cadet  at  "Woolwich 
Mary  C.  Mitchell. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Scottish  Regimental  Marches. 

All  Highland  regiments  have  for  one  of  their 
q'uick  steps  the  well-known  air,  "  The  Garb  of 
Old  Gaul,"  composed  by  General  ReicT,  the 
founder  of  the  Chair  of  Music  in  Edinburgh 
University.  The  Royal  Soots  Greys  also  use 
this  tune  for  their  march  in  conjunction  with 
a  quaint  old  air  called  "  Oarddn'  o't,  or  Cessnock 
Bank.-,."  "  Monymusk  "  is  the  trotting  tunc 
of  the  famous  "Second  to  None." 

The  1st  Royal  Soots— Pontius  Pilate's  Guards 
—the  oldest  regiment  in  the  British  Army,  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  march 
to  the  tune  of  "Dumbarton's  Drums,"  so  called 
after  George,  Earl  of  Dumbarton,  who  com- 
manded the  regiment  about  1688. 

The  old  26th  Camcronians,  now  the  1st  Bat- 
talion of  the  Scottish  Rifles,  have  marched  to 
victory  on  many  a  hard-fought  field  to  the 
stirring  strains  of  their  distinctive  tune,  "The 
Camcronian's  Rant."  That  splendid  corps,  the 
Scots  Guards,  march  to  the  popular  music  of 
"Highland  Laddie,"  the  same  tune  being  the 
regimental  march  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  were 
raised  in  Scotland,  and  in  this  manner  keep 
up  old  memories. 

Raised  by  General  Monk  in  1660  at  Cold- 
stream, Berwickshire,  the  Coldstream  Guards 
use  as  their  quick-stop  "The  Mclanola  Maich." 
The  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  formerly 
the  25th,  have  the  rousing  and  popular  "Blue 
Bonnets  Over  the  Border"  for  their  march. 

The  Blaok  Watch. 

The  gallant  42nd.  the  1st  Battalion  Roval 
Highlanders,  have  made  history  by  their  glori- 


ous achievements  on  many  a  famous  field, 
cheered  on  by  the  inspiring  strains  of  the 
"  Highland  Watch."  During  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  when  the  42nd  was 
storming  Fort  Washington,  in  1777,  a  piper  c.» 
the  regiment,  with  rare  pluck  and  agility, 
clambered  up  the  precipice  on  which  the  fort 
was  built,  and  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the 
summit.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  ho 
struck  up  the  regimental  march,  and  continue*) 
to  play  until  he  was  shot  down. 

Another  famous  fighting  corps  is  the  1st  Bat- 
talion of  the  Highland  Eight  Infantry,  the  old 
71st.  often  spoken  of  as  "  The  Glesoa  Keelies," 
on  account  of  its  early  association  with  the  city 
of  St  Mungo.  At  the  battle  of  Vittoria 
the  regiment  displayed  fighting  qualities  of  ex- 
ceptional brilliance.  To  celebrate  the  dis- 
tinguished part  which  it  played  in  the  vic- 
tory, the  Scottish  poet,  William  Glen,  wrote  a 
sonrr  entitled  "  The  Battle  of  Vittoria,'  which  i- 
set  to  the  old  Scots  air,  Whistle  o'er  the  lave 
o't,"  and  is  now7  the  recognised  marching  tune 
of  the  regiment. 

An  Early  Findlater. 

At  the  battle  of  Vimiera  t!)o  71st  had  an 
"earlier  Findlater"  in  their  ranks  im  the  per- 
son of  Piper  George  dark.  This  hero  was  '0 
badly  wounded  that  he  was  unable  to  follow  his 
comrades  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but,  like 
Findlater  of  Dargai  renown,  he  "continued  tn 
tune  hi.s  pipe  to  the  sound  of  victory."  Tliat 
coveted  badge,  the  "  V.O."  didn't  exist  in  those 
days,  but  the  plucky  deed  was  not  forgotten, 
and  Clark  was  presented  with  a  set  of  High- 
land bagpipes  after  the  war  was  over. 

In  1778  the  Earl  of  Sea  forth,  chief  of  the 
Mackenzie  clan,  raised  the  Seaforth  High- 
landers, the  old  78th,  Ross-shire  Buffs,  now 
linked  with  the  Duke  of  Albany's  Own  High- 
landens,  formerly  the  72nd.  It  is.  therefore, 
but  natural  to  find  that  their  principal  march 
tune  is  entitled  "The  Mackenzie's  Gathering." 
They  have  another  tune  however,  which,  al- 
though very  popular  with  other  Highland  regi- 
ments, yet  distinctly  belongs  to  the  Soaforths. 
This  is  the  very  attractive  and  well-known  tr.ne 
called  "The  Barren  Rocks  of  Aden."  which  v.asi 
composed  k<v  Pipe-Major  Maekiellar,  of  the 
78th,  when  that  corps  was  stationed  at  Aden 
during  the  early  years  of  last  century. 

The  Oameronb. 

That  dashing  regiment,  tho  Queen's  Own 
Cameron  Highlanders,  better  known  in  the  old 
days  as  the  73th,  have  several  marching  tunes, 
each  of  which  is  peculairly  their  own.  ''The 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu  ''  is  the  oldest  and  most 
popular,  much  of  which  popularity  is.  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 
words  to  the  tune,  which  now  forms  the  well- 
known  Scottish  song  of  that  name.  The  origin 
of  this  pibroch  dates  as  far  back  as  1411,  and 
commemorates  the  march  of  Black  Donald  <>f 
the  Isles  to  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  as  well  a<  tho 
incursion  of  Donald  Balloch  of  tho  Isles  into 
Locliaber  in  1431.      "The  79th's  Faxewoll  to 
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Gibraltar"  is  another  well-known  tunc  much  j 
associated  with  the  Camerons ;  it  was  composed 
bv  Pipe-Major  M'Donald  when  the  regiment  | 
left  the  "Rock"  in  1848.  Their  other  quick  ] 
stop  is  that  martial  and  resounding  tune  "The 
March  of  the  Cameron  Men,"  which  dates  from  ! 
about  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 

The  "Gay  Gordons"  owe  their  inception  as  a  j 
regiment  to  the  heroic  impulse  and  patriotism  of 
tho  beautiful  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  romantic  »| 
6tory  of  which  is  too  well-known  to  need  repeat-  j 
ing  here.     The  two  battalions,  the  old  75th  and  I 
92nd,   which   go  to  make  the  Gordon   High-  j 
landers,   have,    of  course,   for  their  principal 
march  tune  the  Avorld-famous  "  The  Cock  of  the 
North."  the  gaelic  for  which  is  "Coileach  au 
Taobh    Tuath,"  meaning    the    Chief    of  the 
Gordon  Clan. 

The  Dargai  Hero. 

In  contradiction  to  popular  ideas,  Piper  Find- 
later,  the  hero  of  Dargai,  stated  that  it  was 
not  "The  Cock  of  the  'North  "  hut  "The 
Ilaughs  of  Cromdalc "  which  he  played  to 
encourage  his  ga;llant  comrades  as  they  dashed  j 
across  the  fire-swept  zone  in  such  magnificent 
siylc.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  plucky  piper  did 
his  part  ritdit  well,  and  deserved  aLL, honours 
tint  were  bestowed  upon  him,  the  "  V.C"  I 
included. 

"The  Gampfoells  are  Coming"  is  one  of  the 
two  distinctive  marches  belonging  to  the  Argyh- 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  the  old  9Lst  and 
93rd.  This  familiar  Highland  air  and  song  will 
for  ever  be  associated  with  the  memorable 
Relief  of  Lucknow,  the  welcome  strains  of 
which  w;v,  the  fir:-t  intimation  to  (he  besieged 
that  relief  was  at  hand. 

To  this  air  tiho  91st  lay  special  claim,  while 
the  93rd  maxih  to  a  liui(v  which  is  .seldom  heard 
outside*  the  (battalion,  and  the  origin  of  which 
is  ohscured  in  the  mists  of  tradition.  Tt  is 
called  "  Tho  Crusaders  March,"  and  is  said  to 
commemorate  a  striking  incident  in  tho  career 
of  William,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  a  crusader, 
when  his  forces,  uniting  with  those  of  the 
Bishop  of  Moray,  defeated  the  Danes  at  the 
village  of  Embo  near  Dornoch,  in  the  year 
1259.— "  Weekly  Scotsman,"  19th  September. 

Bibliography  of  Aberdeen  Periodical 
Literature. 

(Continued.) 

1854-35.  The  Pulpit  of  the  Reformation.—  ! 
Through  the  good  offices  of  that  industrious 
bibliographer  Mr  P.  J.  Anderson,  University.  i 
Library,  Aberdeen,  I  have  examined  four 
monthly  issues  of  this  scarce  periodical  hearing 
tho  imprint  on  the  last  page  of  each  issue, 
"Published  by  George  King,  36  St  Nicholas 
Street,  Aberdeen;  and  Robert  King,  Broad 
Street,  Peterhead.  Printed  by  R[obert]  King, 
Peterhead";  size  8vo.,  16  p.p.,  Bin.  by  Sin.; 


prioo  2d.  Tho  contents  and  dates  of  issue  are 
as  follows :  — 

1  Thursday,  October,  1834.  "The  Last 
Judgment,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Welch,  a.d.  1570- 
1622;  "Tho  Day  of  Judgment,"  extracted  from 
a  sermon  by  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter and  Martyr,  1555. 

2.  December  1,  1834.  "The  Parable  of  the 
Householder,"  a  sermon  by  Bishop  Latimer; 
''  A  Parable  of  the  Tares,"  by  Bishop  Latimer, 
preached  on  the  7th  February,  1553. 

3.  January  1,  1835.  A  Sermon  on  Isaiah 
xx vi.,  by  John  Knox. 

4.  February  1,  1835.  A  Sermon  on  Isaiah 
xx  vi.,  by  John  Knox  (continuation) ;  "  It  is  I,  be 
not  afraid  " — extracted  from  Knox's  Admoni- 
tion to  England. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  late  Mr 
A.  W.  Robertson's  "  Hand  list,"  page  98,  the 
date  of  the  first  issue  is  placed  within  brackets 
as  1834,  but  this  is  now  confirmed.  There  was 
evidently  a  prospectus  of  the  monthly  sent  out 
before  publication,  for,  in  the  introductory 
remarks  to  part  III.,  we  discern  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  editor*  was  to  give  one  discourse, 
at  lost ,  in  (inch  number.  A  strict  adherence 
to  this  arrangement,  however,  it  was  found, 
would  exclude  from  its  pages  some  of  the  most ' 
talented  discourses  of  the  early  divines;  and' 
it  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  depart 
from  it  (which  they  did)  as  occasion  required. 

The  four  issues  above  mentioned  arc  sewn 
together,  and  tho  contents  of  the  whole  are 
displayed  at  length  on  a  separate  cover. 

R.  Mubdoch-Lawkance. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure—  (Continued). 
Abd.  May  1716. 

4  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth  of  May   £10  116  0 

4  dito.— To  Jo.  .Smiths  wife,  1  lib.  19^  shih,  wt. 
7£  shil.  for  fivo  fhlots  draff,  payes  her  sett  of 
milko  from  Candlmis  1716  to  the  Roodav 
1716   £1  19  2 

24  dito. — Given  to  Isobe]  Ligertwood  for  wadges 
from  Mertimis  1715  to  Whitsonday  1716  6 
mcrks   £5   6  8 

24  dito. — For  three  quarters  weight  of  woole, 
bought  at  the  Cross  for  the  house  use  £8    5  U 

24  dito. — For  eight  bolls  coals  and  cariage  of 
them  home  for  the  house  use  £16    6  8 

Spent  in  this  moneth  of  pocket  mov.  2 
libs  £2  "0  0 

Jea.no  Fergusone,  from  Mertimis  1715  to  Wits. 
1716,  her  wadges   £5    0  0 

Abd.  Juno  11716. 

1  dito. — To  my  wife  for  tho  houso  use 
(iiiii.)   '.  £15    0  0 
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3   dito.— For   layoing    tuo   berths   in  Caiptan 

Peiries  house,  12  shil.   £0  12  0 

And  for  a  scat  in  the  nou  churche  for  myself, 

1  lb.  ;  and  for  a  neu  weigg,  to  Jo.  Falkoner, 

13  one-fifth  libs  £14    4  0 

8  dito.— For  a  pair  shous  to  my  wife,  1J,  lib?.  ; 

and  for  chei.se.  11  pounds,  1  lib.   £2  10  0 

3  dito.— For  six  dissons  corks,  9  shil.  ...£0  9  0 
And  for  a  sheite  stamped  peaper  to  wroit  ane 

assignatione  of  Dud  wicks    bond    to  Shilla- 

greine   £0   6  6 

8  dito. — My  wife  payt  for  weavcing  tuentio  four 

oils  of  tartan  (8  libs.),  but  1  payt  only  7  shil. 

st.  vrof. ;  and  for  weaveing  20  ells  tueidlin. 

3  libs,,  is  7  libs.  4-  shil  .'  £7    4  0 

8  dito.— For  three  cut-ts  of  knapell,  4  libs  16 

>hil.  ;  and  spent  this  moneth  2  libs.. ..£6  16  9 

July  1716. 

6  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 

moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

6  dito. — For  tuo  stone  and  ten  pounds  weight 

butter  to  the  house,  ten  lib,-.  8  shil.. ..£10  8"  0 
13  dito. — For  ten  pounds  weight  of  buttor,  2g 

libs.  :      and     for     2£     pounds     more,  12i 

shil.   £3  2  6 

18  dito.— For  eight  bolls  lyme  at  17  shil.,  6  li'bs. 

16  shil.  ;  and  for  sand,  cariadge,  and  ridelin/r. 

21  libs.  £9   8  0 

27    dito.— For    3J,    ells    tueiddlen    to    soli  my 

.stockens,   1  lib.  8  ehil.  ;    and  spent  2\  libs.. 

is   £3  18  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Queries. 


1149.  Maitlaxd,  Officer  of  Excise.— Mait- 
land  is  known  to  have  destroyed  certain  Aber- 
deen pictures  and  to  have  been  mulcted  in 
damages  for  so  doing.  What  particulars  of 
the  matter  liavo  been  preserved? 

J.  K. 

1150.  John  Jazdowski.  -Would  those  in 
possession  of  information  regarding  the 
antecedents  and  family  of  the  late  Mr  Joh.i 
Jazdowski,  teacher  and  linguist,  Aberdeen, 
please  communicate  with  Editor.  "  A.  J.  N. 
and  Q." 


answers. 
&  


1146.  Rev.  John  Bisset,  Minister,  New 
Machar.— Mr  Bissot's  wife,  Agnes  Pirrio 
(married  24th  October,  1717),  was  a  "daughter 
of  the  late  John  Pirrio,  shipmaster,  Aberdeen.'- 

Y. 
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No.  341. — November  6,  2914. 


The  Herschip  of  Buchan. 

(Continued.) 

We  continue  our  extracts  from  the  chapter  on 
"The  Herschip  of  Buchan"  in  Mr  Evan  M. 
Barron's  "Scottish  War  of  Independence":  — 

The  Campaign  in  Buchan. 
Unfortunately,  we  possess  no  trustworthy 
account  of  the  campaign  in  Buchan.  But— ami 
this  is  the  important  point — it  must  have  been 
prolonged  and  fiercely  contested,  elso  there 
would  have  been  no  llerschip  of  Buchan.  Thut 
is  a  plain  and  simple  conclusion,  which  it  is 
surprising  has  been  so  long  overlooked.  If  we 
adopt  the  traditional  narrative — and  there  is 
no  reason  for  not  doing  60 — Buehan's  force  re- 
treated from  Fyvie,  and  was  'pursued  by  Ed- 
ward Bruce  to  Old  Deer,  where  it  was  overtaken 
and  utterly  routed.  Open  resistance  in  the 
field  was  then  at  un  end,  but  there  still  re- 
mained the  Comyn  castles  of  ELincdar,  Blaine, 
Kelly,  Rattray,  and  Dundarg,  which  would  have 
to  be  reduced  before  the  overthrow  of  the 
Comyns  could  be  regarded  us  complete.  Now, 
in  medieval  warfare,  the  castles  played  a  very 
important  part.  By  them  a  country  was  held; 
and  Bruce  impressed  that  fact  on  the  history  of 
Scotland  by  systematically  destroying  practic- 
ally every  castlo  that  fell  into  his  hands.  But 
just  because  they  were  of  such  importance,  the 
Cfifitles  were  places  of  great  strength,  and  their 
capture  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  They  might 
be  taken  by  surprise.  They  were  seldom  taken 
by  direct  assault.  As  a  general  rule,  they  only 
fell  after  a  long  siege  had  starved  the  garrison 
into  surrender.  In  Buchan,  accordingly,  Ed- 
ward Bruce  had  no  easy  task.  He  had  at  least 
four  castles  to  capture,  he  was  operating  in  the 
midst  of  an  unfriendly  population,  he  had  no 
s.cge  engines,  his  force  was  comparatively  small, 
and  there  was  always  the  danger  of  attack  from 
the  rear.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  ho  wasted  Buchan  with  fire  and 
sword. 

The  Policy  of  the  "  Harrying." 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  necessity,  the 
medieval  way  of  carrying  out  what  the  British 
in  South  Africa  accomplished  by  moans  of  con- 
centration camps.  But  it  was  also  in  part  a 
matter  of  policy.  The  demonstration  of  Bruce's 
strength  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Comyns 
rave  to  all  Scotland  gained  a  hundredfold '  bv 
the  harrying  of  their  territories.  Its  moral 
effect  was  enormous.  Here  was  the  district  of 
Brace's  most  powerful  foes,  a  district  which 
might  well  hope  to  defy  him  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success;  yet,  in  the  result,  its  castles 


were  oaptured,  its  lands  were  laid  waste,  its 
people  were  slaughtered  or  dispersed,  its  lords 
were  driven  out,  and  all  with  a  terrible  com- 
pleteness, which  carried  its  lesson  plain  upon 
the  face  of  it.  The  personal  factor  no  doubt 
entered  in  to  make  the  devastation  worse  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been.  Bruce  had  the 
blood  of  his  slaughtered  brothers  to  avenge, 
and  full  well  he  knew  that  if  he  himself  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  short  would  be 
his  shrift. 

But  when  all  allowance  is  made,  it  is  clear 
that  this  of  itself  would  not  have  caused  tho 
Herschip  of  Buchan.  Policy  alone,  to  say 
nothing  else,  would  have  prevented  it,  liad 
there  been  no  motive  for  it  save  revenge. 
The  Herschip  of  Buohan  was  tho  direct  and 
natural  outcome  of  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances—tho  resistance  of  tho  Earl  and  his 
people,  the  desperate  nature  of  the  situation 
in  which  Bruce  was  placed,  the  bitter  personal 
enmity  existing  between  the  contestants,  the 
necessity  of  Bruce' s  destroying  the  power  of 
the  Comyns  once  and  for  all,  and  the  need  of 
his  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  contempo- 
raries that  he  had  the  will  and  the  power  to 
exact  a  great  price  from  those  who  were  his 
enemies,  and  to  protect  those  who  were  his 
friends.  But  though  all  these  played  their 
part,  tho  really  impelling  circumstance  was  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  Earl  and  his  people, 
a  resistance  which  must  have  been  determined 
and  have  given  every  promise  of  being  pro- 
longed. 

The  Overthrow  of  the  Comyns. 

How  or  when  the  castles  of  the  Comyns  fell 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  by  the 
end  of  March  [1508]  Sir  Walter  do  Bickerton 
was  free  to  attempt  tho  capture  of  Cupar-Fife; 
by  at  latest  the  end  of  May  news  of  the  total 
downfall  of  the  Comyn  power  in  Buchan  had 
been  despatched  to  Edward;  and  by  the  first 
or  tho  second  week  in  Juno  the  castle  of  Aber- 
deen was  closely  invested.  It  is  a  fair  infer- 
ence, therefore,  that  by  the  middle  of  March 
Buchan  had  been  devastated  and  most  of  the 
Comyn  strongholds  captured.  Some  time  in 
June  or  July  Aberdeen  Castlo  also  fell,  the 
citizens,  according  to  Hector  Boece,  aiding 
Bruce  in  a  successful  assault  upon  it,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  tho  only  castlo  remain- 
ing to  England  in  Aberdeenshire  and  all  the 
country  to  the  west  and  north  was  Banff.  The 
royal  castles  of  Fyvie,  Aboyne,  and  Kintore 
must,  therefore,  all  have  fallen  in  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1308 — Fyvie  possibly  before 
Edward  Bruce  resumed  his  pursuit  of  tho 
Comyns  in  December,  1307,  or  January,  1308 — 
and'  in  no  long  time  thereafter  the  strongholds 
of  the  few  adherents  of  England  still  remaining 
in  Aberdeenshire  must  also  have  fallen,  the 
Hastings'  castles  of  Ooull  and  Bumphanan  and 
the  le  Chen  castle  of  Ravenscraig  among  them. 

The  results  of  the  overthrow  of  tho  Comyns 
and  the  Herschip  of  Buchan  are,  therefore,  the 
best  justification  of  these  events.  Prior  to 
them,  from  the  shires  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine, 
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ami  Forfar  only  a  few  adventurous  spirits  had 
clared  to  join  Bruce,  for  tho  power  of  England 
and  of  the  adherents  of  England  was  heavy 
upon  tho  land.  But  the  collapse  of  the 
Comyns,  and  the  circumstances  which  attended 
it,  removed  all  obstacles  from  the  path  of  those 
whose  sympathies  were  with  Bruce,  and  from 
that  moment  his  cause  never  Jooke-d  back.  Re- 
cruits of  all  sorts  and  conditions  flocked  to  his 
standard;  with  hardly  an  exception  every 
hur&h  ami  hamlet  from  Spey  to  T;iy  ranged 
itself  openly  on  his  side;  by  the  end  of  1308 
almost  every  castle  in  the  same  district  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  himself  or  his  ad- 
herents; and  long  before  the  close  of  1303  his 
strength  was  such  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  he  "was  able  to  advance  to  the  west 
in  an  endeavour  to  bring  to  terms  the  other 
great  branch  of  the  Red  Comyn's  kinsfolk,  the 
Maodowalls  of  Argyll  and  Lorn. 


The  Old  Aberdeen  Volunteers, 
1798-1802. 

The  history  of  Volunteering  in  Old  Aberdeen 
has  'been  dealt  with  by  Mr  Donald  Sinclair  in 
his  "History  of  the  Aberdeen  Volunteers"  (pp, 
81-87)  ;  but  it  remains  to  bo  supplemented  by  a 
n  uster-roll  of  the  men.  The  OKI  Aberdeen 
Light  Infantry  we.re  formed  in  May,  1798, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  usual  "Volunteer 
Association"  of  the  period,  the  officers  being 
appointed  on  -May  22.  The  first  pay-roll  is  for 
tho  period  March  13  to  March  24,  1799,  and 
shows  77  men.  The  numbers  gradually  rose  as 
follows :  — 

Men. 

March— April,  1799    80 

April— Mav,  1799   87 

Mav— June,    1799    Ill 

June— July,  1799    119 

July— August,  1799    119 

August—September,  1799    120 

The  names  of  the  officers  that  are  in  the  pay- 
roll for  March  13  to  December  2<L  1799,  are  as 
follows  (Public  Record  Office,  W.O.,  13, 
4163):  — 

Captain — Alexander  Matheson,   magistrate;  d. 

Feb.  28,  1800. 
1st    lieutenant — Gilbert    Gerard,    professor  of 

Greek  at  King's  College  ;  d  1815. 
2nd  lieutenant— William     Jack,    principal  of 

King's  College. 
Sergeant — James  Ronnie  (on  permanent  pay). 
Sergeant — Robert  Gray. 
Sergeant — William  Wood. 
Corporal— George  Grub. 
Corporal — Peter  Roibb. 
Corporal — James  Smith. 
Drummer — William  Hector. 
Drummer — Isaac  Hill. 


Privates  (120). 


Abel,  John. 
Allan,  George. 
All  in,  Peter. 
Anderson,  John  (1). 
Anderson,  John  (2). 
Anderson,  William.. 
Barker,  Thomas, 
li  t i  Ten,  James. 
Bartleit,  Lewis. 
Bean,  John. 
Bean,  William. 
Dim  erlcy,  John. 
Blaok,  James. 
Buck,  Alexander. 
(  adenhead,  'J  homas. 
Callendar,  Tin  mas. 
Campbell,  Colin.  • 
Oaninibell,  James. 
Chalmers,  George. 
Chalmers,  William. 
Clark,  Alexander. 
Clark,  James. 
Connon,  Alexander. 
Ociutts,  Peter, 
dimming,  J  mm  -. 
Davidson,  John. 


David* 
Davids 
Dunnai 

KsrfMl, 

Fa.le.on 
Faniuli 
Fid  iles 
Fiddi-H 
(iouloi 
Grant, 
Greeri, 
Green, 
Hector 

lien, le, 

Hendei 
Herd. 


>n,  Peter, 
m.  Williai 
i,  William. 

Francis. 

r,  James. 


1,  Jam. 
Willi:. 
Alexn 
Roljei 

.  John 


x.n,  John, 
fames, 
mi,  George. 
Ingram,  Alexander. 
Innes,  Thomas. 
Irvine,  John  (1). 
Irvine,  John  (2) 
JafPrav,  George! 
Jaffray,  Robert. 
Knowies,  A  le.xa.ndcr. 
Ligertwood,  Jehu 
Low.  Robert. 
T/yall,  William 
Maobain,  Alexander. 
Macdonald,  John. 
Mackenzie,  George. 
Maekie,  William! 
Maclean,  Thomas. 
Maeray,  James. 
Marl  in,  George. 


.Milne, 
Milne, 
Milne, 
Milne, 
Milne, 
Milne, 


Melvin,  Alexander. 
Milne,  Alexander. 
David. 
George. 
James  (1). 
James  (2). 
John. 
,  Robert. 
51o.ri.-ion,  Alexander. 
Murdoch,  William. 
Xicoll,  Charles. 
Nieoll,  Peter. 
OgilWj  Skene. 
Paterson,  John. 
Paul,  William. 

Rae,  James. 
Ronnie,  Peter. 
Rennie,  Thomas 
Rennie,  William 
liiaeh,  James. 
Ririe,  James. 
Robb.  John. 


Robertson 
Rohei  t  -"ii 
Ross,  Rob 
Sangst<  l 
S :  t  n  g  s  t  e  i 
Saunder 
Saunder 


John  (1). 
.  John  (2). 

>r  rt . 

Alexander. 
James, 
James. 
John, 
xander. 


Scott,, 
Scott. 

Shelilf 

Shin,,. 
Shivas 
Sini.psi 
Siii^c:' 
Smith, 
Smith, 
Smit  Ii, 
Smith. 
Smith. 
Stabb  . 
Stew 


Alexander 


Harry. 

n,  Vlexander. 
William. 
Alexander  (1). 
Alexander  (2) 
Alexander  (3). 
David. 
James, 
.  Adam. 
!,.  Alexander. 
Stirling,  James. 
Stronaoh,  John 
Sutherland,  John. 
Tavlor.  William 
T 


rhoms 
Torrie 
Touch 
Tough 
Turrill 
Watt. 
W 
W 


m,  John. 
James. 
Alexander 

Pot-FT. 

,  James. 
Alexander, 
bster  Andrew, 
lson,  Andrew, 
l-on.  Robert. 
>od,  Alexander. 


In  the  beginning  of  1300  the  corps 
divided  into  two  companies  of  66  men  each 

CD 

Ma j or—  Gilbe  rt  G e ra r d . 
1st  Lieutenant— William  Jack. 
2nd  Lieutenant— James  Gordon  (promoted 
March  28,  .1800) 

(2) 

Captain— Alexander  Matlicson. 

1st  Lieutenant— Robert  Eden  Scott. 

2nd  Lieutenant— John  Irvine. 
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These  officers  remained  to  the  end,  except  that 
Matheson's  death  involved  a  change,  shown  in 
the  last  pay-roll  (March— April,  1802),  when 
the  two  companies  had  60  men  each:  — 

(1) 

Major — Gilbert  Gerard. 

1st  Lieutenant — {Robert  Eden  Scott. 

2nd  Lieutenant  -John  Irvine. 

(2) 

Captain — William  Jack. 
1st  Lieutenant — JauiOs  Gordon. 
2nd    Lieutenant — •  Robert    Low    (promoted  1<st, 
March  28,  1800). 

The  corps  was  disembodied  on  May  3.  1802,  and 
was  not  reconstituted  under  the  great  recon- 
struction scheme  of  1803. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Union  by  Marriage  of  Two  Noble 
Families. 

The  recent  marriage  at  Fettercairn  of  the 
Hon.  John  Bowes  Lyon,  second  son  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Strathmore,  to  the  Hon. 
Fenella  Hepburn  Stuart  Forbes  Trofusis, 
younger  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Clinton,  re- 
calls a  similar  event  about  250  years  ago  be- 
twixt the  families  of  Glarnis  and  Fettercairn. 
Patrick  Lyon,  the  first  Earl  of  Strathmore, 
married  Helen,  the  second  daughter  of  John, 
Karl  of  Middleton,  Lord  of  Clcarmont  and 
Fettercairn,  who  in  those  troublous  times  was 
a  leading  man  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
On  the  front  door  of  the  oldest  part  of  Fetter- 
cairn House  are  the  initials  of  John  Middle- 
ton  and  Grizel  Durham,  his  wife,  with  1666,  the 
date  of  its  erection.  The  portraits  of  Patrick 
Lyon  and  Helen  Middleton  are  to  bo  seen  in 
Glamis  Castle.  It  may  be  further  noticed  that 
tho  estate  of  Middleton  or  Fettercairn  became 
burdened  with  debt,  and  that  the  said  Earl  of 
Strathmore  undertook  its  management,  and 
disposed  of  the  same  to  Earl  John's  grand- 
nephew,  John  Middleton  of  Beaton,  Aberdeen, 
whose  father  was  Principal  of  King's  College. 
His  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Diana  Grey,  or  her 
trustees,  in  1777,  sold  Fettercairn  Estate  for 
£15,500  to  Emilia,  widow  of  William  Belches 
of  Tofts,  in  the  county  of  Perth.  Their  son, 
Sir  John  Wish  art  Belches,  or  Stuart,  Baron 
of  Exchequer  and  M.P.  for  Kincardineshire, 
married  Lady  Jane  Leslie,  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Williamina  Stuart,  was,  by  marriage,  with 
Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  the  mother  of 
tho  late  Sir  John  Hepburn  Stuart  Forbes  of 
Fettercairn,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  young 
lady  who  is  now  the  Hon.  Mrs  Bowes  Lyon. 
A  more  detailed  summary  of  the  descent  and 
eventful  career  of  John,  first  Earl  Middleton, 
as  we'll  as  a  short  notice  of  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, is  given  in  Cameron's  History  of 
Fettercairn,   Chapters  xi.   and  xii. 


James  Cordon  of  Cobairdie. 

James  Gordon  of  Cobairdie  had — 

(1)  James  Gordon,  baptised  9th  May,  1742, 
before  godfathers — James,  Lord  Forbes,  and 
Sir  James  Gordon  of  Park. 

(2)  Ernest  Gordon,  baptised  3rd  June,  1743. 
Godfather — Ernest  Leslie,  late  of  Balquhain; 
witnesses — Captain  Gordon  and  John  Gordon 
of  Avochie. 

(3)  William  Gordon,  baptised  4th  August, 
1744,  Sir  William  Cordon  of  Park  being-  god- 
father ;  witnesses — John  Gordon  of  Avoohie 
and  William  Cummin,  seiwant  to  the  said 
Cobardie. 

(4)  Son  (name  torn  off  page  in  register), 
baptised  (no  date)  June,  1748,  before  witnesses 
— William  Anderson,  in  Cairntown,  and 
Cruicksihank,  in    .    .    .  tertown. 

(5)  Isabel  Gordon,  baptised  25th  January, 
1750.  before  witnesses — James  Crichton,  in 
Wells,  and  William  Johnston,  in  Footy. 

In  the  entries  numbered  4  and  5  above,  James 
Gordon  is  described  as  in  Cdbairdy,  and  it  is 
Cjuito  possible  these  entries  may  not  refer  to  the 
laird's  issue.  On  4th  November,  1772,  James 
Gordon  of  Cobairdy  had  a  son  baptised  (page 
torn  in  register)  before  witnesses — John  Gordon 
of  Park  being  godfather,  and  Robert  Horn  and 
Captain  John  Davidson  witnesses.— Forgue 
Parish  Registers. 

R.  Murdoch-La wrance. 

The  Mazarin  Bible. 

Ono  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  art  of 
printing  is  tho  forty-two  line  Bible,  printed 
some  time  between  1450  and  1456,  attributed 
by  some  bibliographers  to  John  Gutenberg  and 
by  others  to  Schceffer  and  Fust.  Tho  numerals 
indicato  tho  lines  in  each  of  the  two  columns 
of  which  tho  pa,ge  is  composed,  and  are  used 
to  distinguish  this  edition  from  the  thirty-six 
line  Biblo  of  perhaps  a  little  later  date.  This 
forty-two  lino  Bible  is  also  known  as  the  Maz- 
arin Bible,  because  the  first  copy  to  be  de- 
scribed was  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  Since  then  it  has  been  ono  of  tho 
great  prizes  of  the  book-collector,  its  sale  room 
value  now  running  to  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  Only  about  30  copies  are  known  to 
be  in  existence,  and  probably  not  half  a  dozen 
of  these  are  outside  royal  or  public  libraries,  so 
that  the  possibility  of  one  coming1  upon  tho 
market  is  very  remote.  The  wider  diffusion  of 
the  book  is  very  desirable,  for  in  the  opinion 
of  capable  authorities  the  oenturies  that  have 
elapsed  since  its  issue  have  produced  no  finer 
printing.  Projects  for  its  reproduction  have 
boon  mooted  in  more  than  one  country,  but  it 
is  only  now  that  one  of  these  has  been  put  into 
effect,  the  Insel-Verlag  of  Leipzig  having  just 
sent  out  the  second  of  the  two  volumes  into 
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which  it  has  been  divided  for  convenience  of 
handling. 

This  forty-two  lino  Bible  as  reproduced  is 
in  some  degree  an  irmprovement  upon  the  orig- 
inal as  it  issued  from  the  press ;  for  whereas 
spaces  were  left  for  the  illuminated  initials 
these  are  now  filled  in  in  the  polychrome  collo- 
type fac-simile  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
of  the  two  copies  from  which  the  present  issue 
has  been  made.  Moreover,  there  are  here 
shown  illuminated  decorations  outside  the  text, 
which  would  no  doubt  be  filled  in  according  to 
tho  taste  of  the  illuminator  of  each  particular 
oopy,  and  not  according  to  any  design,  of  the 
printer.  These  are  charming  in  design  and 
colour,  and  delightfully  complementary  to  tho 
stately  Gothic-lettered  page.  The  work  is 
to  be  completed  by  a  supplementary  volume 
containing  "reprints  of  such  pages  as  were 
set  up  by  Gutenberg  several  times  with  text 
variations,  so  that  every  possessor  of  a  copy 
of  the  fac-simile  reprint  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  make  those  comparative  studies  of 
the  original  which  at  present  are  impossible  to 
him,  since  nowhere  in  the  world  can  he  lay  the 
variations  in  printing  side  by  side."  This  addi- 
tional volume  will  also  contain  a  description  of 
all  tho  original  copies  now  extant,  so  that  the 
work  in  its  entirety  should  form  a  not  un- 
worthy memorial  of  one  of  tho  greatest  events 
in  tho  history  of  the  civilised  world. 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

(Expenditure— (Continued). 
Aguet  1716. 

3  dito. — Oiven  my  wife  for  tho  house  use  this 
moneth  (iiiii.)   £15    0  0 

3  dito.— Given  Jo.  Smiths  wife.  1  lib.  15^  shil.. 
qch.  wt.  11J-  shil.  for  7J,  fivlots  draffc,  paves 
her  sett  milko  for  1  May  last  to  the  1  Affust 
instant   £1  15  4 

8  dito. — "For  throe  English  locks  and  a  pass  key 
to  my  house,  8  lib?.  I'l  shil.  :  and  for  three 
pair  bound  door  bands,  English,  2  libs.  14 
shih,  is,  tola,  Jaffray   £11    5  0 

9  dito. — For  -five  pairs  bands  to  my  house  when 
I  boxed  the  tuo  roums.  2j>  libs.,  to  Ja. 
Smith   !  £2  10  0 

9  dito. — For  halfo  bleitching  (or  rather  rottemg) 
tuentie  ells  linnen  for  shirts  to  mo....£0  13  4 

16  dito. — For  poynting  the  back  of  Wm.  Tlar- 
rou's  house,  for  nails,  eclaits,  and  workman- 
ship e  £1  16  0 

16  dito. — For  one  hundered  soloats  and  cariage 
therof  (to  kepe  for  helping  holes)"  £2  18  ~0 


24  dito. — For  a  pair  leather  eloggs  to  my  wife, 
1£  libs.  ;  and  payt  -Gilbert  Duffs  account  for 
coupcr  worke  to  the  house  use,  3  shil.  .st.  ; 
(haveing  kept  2  shil.  st.  for  a  fresh  meat  kitt 
ho  had  gott  from  my  wife)   £3    6  0 

24  dito. — For  13  fathoms  tons  to  a  new  bed  I 
put  up  in  my  dualing  house   £1    6  0 

24  dito. — For  toiic  clay,  measono  worke,  eti3., 
to  take  away  the  under-watcr  from  John 
P  caries  house   £2   2  0 

29  Agust  1716. — Payt  George  French  account 
for  lilting  3  pound  10  unces  scarlet  yearne, 
wt.  6  pounds  bleu  linnen  yearne,  and  3  pound 
bleu  wool,  etc.— 19  libs.  1  shil.,  qrof.  my  wife 
payt  8  libs.  6  .shil.  she  gott  for  stockons  sold; 
so  I  payt  of  it  only   £10  15  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  moy.  2i 
libs  £2    5  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1151.  Family  of  Hay  of  Cocklaw.—  From 
whom  did  this  old  family  descend? 

A.  B. 

1152.  Rev.  James  Wattik,  Schoolmaster 
of  Crimond.— Wanted  particulars  regarding  Mr 
Wat-tie? 

G. 

1153.  Malediction  against  Knockando.— 
Ilavo  any  particulars  been  recorded  of  the 
malediction  said  to  have  been  pronounced 
against  the  [ministers  of  this  old  parish? 

R.  Smith. 


Ilnswers. 


1142.  Nellfield  Cemetery,  Aberdeen.— Tho 
lands  of  Nellfield  formed  one  of  the  lots  of 
Ferryhill  estate,  and  bore  that  title  long  before 
the  cemetery  was  formed  or  even  thought  of. 

C. 

1147.  Clinterty.— Re  tho  derivation  of  this 
word,  see  Maodonald's  "  The  Place  Names  of 
West  Aberdeenshire,"   N.S.C.,  p.  108. 
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No.  342.— November  13,  1914. 


Some  Keith  Letters. 

Robert  Murray  Keith. 
Robert  Murray  Keith  of  Craig,  who  raised  , 
the  87th  or  Keith  Highlanders  (partly  recruited 
in  Aberdeen)  wrote  to  A.  Mitchell  from  Lon- 
don, August  14,  1759  (Add.  MSS.  6860  f..  387) :  — 

"  Lord  Ligonier  inform'd  me  this  morning 
that  ho  had,  upon  your  recommendation,  ap- 
pointed a  young  gentleman  of  my  mime  an 
ensign  in  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards. 
His  commission  is  dated  January  30,  1759.  Lord 
Ligonier  has  nut  heard  of  him  since,  and  only 
knows  that  he  is  now  serving  with  the  Prus- 
sian Army.  His  lordship  directs  me  to  say  that 
ho  thinks  it  would  be  right  for  Mr  Keith  to 
join  the  regiment  as  soon  as  his  present  occu- 
pation will  permitt.  That  may  perhaps  only  be 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  However,  I  think 
in  the  meantime  he  should  write  to  his  lord- 
ship and  explain  his  intentions  and  the  time 
he  may  be  expected.  I  am  an  entire  stranger 
to  tho  young  gentleman,  hut  am  really  glad 
that  the  family  name  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  paying  my  respects. 

"Your  old  acquaintance  at  F'etersburgh  is  in 
very  'good  health.    I  heard  of  him  yesterday." 

The  ensign  in  question  wrote  to  Mitchell  from 
London,  February  11  1760  (Add.  MSS.  6846,  f. 
41):- 

''I  thank  you  most  humbly  for  all  your  kind- 
ness and  service  that  you  have  shewn  me.  I 
pray  to  God  that  he  might  continue  you  in  good 
health  and  that  He  mayght  preserve  you  from 
all  dangers.  I  beg  you  pardon,  sir,  for  not 
having  wrote  to  you  sooner,  but  I  expected 
every  day  to  be  settled. 

"The  18th  January,  Mr  Bullock  coming  to 
Berlin  asked  for  me,  and  we  set  off  tho  same 
day  for  London.  We  arrived  the  29th  there. 
He  has  taken  particular  care  of  me,  and  ho 
has  presented  me  to  Baron  Knyphauscn  and  to 
Mr  Ros«.  The  Baron  has  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  go  with  me  to  my  lord  Ligonier  and 
my  lord  Barrington  ;  he  has  plascd  me  at  a 
clergyman  named  Mr  des  Champs,  and  I  am 
very  well  pleased  with  him. 

"  I  have  been  presented  yesterday  to  my 
company,  and  to-day  to  his  Majesty  the  King, 
and  I  have  had  the  honoair  to  kiss  his  hand." 

Lawries  and  Lowries  isi  Aberdeen. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  Lawries 
and  Lowries  buried  in  St  Nicholas  Churchyard 
from  1560  to  1911:  — 

1675.  Annabel  Lowrie,  spouse  of  Andrew 
Troup,  burgess,  of  the  Church;  was  interred  the 
22  day  of  .September,  1675. 


1705.  Charles  Lawerie's  wife,  buried  26th 
February,  1705. 

1769.  Margaret  Lowrie,  spouse  of  John  Forbes, 
merchant ;  buried  9th  February,  1769. 

1779.  Thomas  Lowrie,  from  the  country ; 
buried  '13th  May,  1779. 

1799.  Isabel  Lawrie,  residenter ;  buried  11th 
April,  1799. 

1823.  Hendry  Lawrie  had  a  child  buried  31st 
July,  1823. 

1826.  William  Lowrie,  clerk,  had  a  child 
buried,  26th  October,  1826. 

1827.  Alexander  Lowrie,  old  soldier  from  42nd 
Regiment,  buried  1st  December,  1827. 

1829.  Margaret  Lowrie,  buried  3rd  July,  1829. 
1834.   Rachel  Lowrie,   aged  27,  buried  21st 
April,  1834. 

1841.  Elizabeth  Laurie,  from  the  Hospital, 
aged  57,  buried  25th  June,  1841. 

1846.  Thomas  Lawrie,  30  Marischal  Street, 
merchant,  aged  65;  buried  1st  September,  1846. 

1848.  James  Lawrie,  buried  31st  May,  1848. 

1854.  John  Lawrie,  63  Chapel  Street,  aged  52; 
buried  22nd  December,  1854. 

1863.  Thomas  Laurie,  [Springbank],  Deo 
Street,  aged  72 ;  buried  6th  August,  1863. 

1888.  Mary  Laurie,  75  Dec  Street,  aged  82; 
buried  7th  June,  1888. 

1911.  Margaret  Laurie,  widow  of  the  late 
William  Henderson,  engineer,  died  at  39  Belvi- 
dere  Street,  30th  December,  1910;  buried  2nd 
January,  1911.  The  inventory  of  her  heritable 
and  movable  estate  was  lodged  with  the  Sheriff  - 
Clerk  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  amounted  to 
£26,651  19s  3d,  on  which  £1583  18s  7d  of  estate 
duty  was  paid.  She  left  handsome  charitable 
bequests. — "Aberdeen  Weekly  Free  Press," 
March  25,  1911. 

Memorials. 

(1)  A  headstone  is  inscribed :  — "  In  memory  of 
Thomas  Laurie,  kite  ironfounder  Ferry  hill-, 
died  August  1st,  1863,  aged  72.  His  first  -wife, 
Jane  Ross,  died  in  the  summer  of  1847;  his 
second  wife,  Mary  iSmith,  died  June  2,  1888, 
aged  82." 

(2)  A  headstone  adjoining  bears: — "In  mem- 
ory of  Win.  Laurie,  merchant,  Aberdeen;  died 
25  Augt.,  1846,  aged  59;  and  his  children,  Geo., 
Eliphaz,  and  Alcxr.  Ann  Anderson,  his  widow, 
died  6th  February,  1866,  aged  70.  Also  in 
memory  of  William  Henderson,  son-in-law  of 
the  said  Wm  Laurie,  died  [at  39  Eelvidore 
Street]  21st  February,  1905,  aged  77  years." 
William  Hondorson  was  a  partner  in  Messrs 
William  M'Kinnon  and  Co.,  ironfounder*, 
Aberdeen. 

St  Nicholas  Parish,  1696-1800. 

1700.  Clmrles  Lawrie,  one  of  the  elders,  5th 
August,  1700.    (Session  records.) 

1703.  William  Mason,  farmer  in  Oldtown,  and 
Jannet  Lawrie.  wcrvitrix  in  Aberdeen.  15th 
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March,  1703.  (Session  records.)  In  the  mar- 
riage register,  under  same  date,  the  parties 
are  contracted.  Cautioner  for  the  man,  James 
Clerk,  icutler  in  Aberdeen,  and  for  the  woman, 
Ba  il  lie  Patton. 

1755.  Saturday  last,  John  Forbes,  merchant  in 
Aberdeen,  and  Miss  Margaret  Lowrie.  da lighter 
to  Dr  Gilbert  Lowrie  of  Crossrig-gs,  Esquire,  m 
Edinburgh.  Cautioners — George  Cou+ts,  lint- 
dresser,  and  Alexander  Leighton,  shoemaker. 
Paid  £20  12^.    (Session  register.) 

1790.  "William  Laurie,  weaver,  Aberdeen,  was 
a  cautioner,  7th  June,  1790.  (Ibid.) 

1791.  William  Laurie,  combmaker  in  Aber- 
deen, and  Jean  Miln,  daughter  of  Robert 
Miln,  wooleomber  there.  Cautioner — John 
Falconer,  combmaker,  and  said  Robert  Milri 
Paid  5s.  (Ibid.) 

1800.  John  Lowrie,  sergeant,  72nd  Regiment 
of  Foot,  and  (Elizabeth  Sutherland,  daughter  to 
W.  Sutherland,  clerk  to  the  Edinburgh  Theatre. 
Paid  Is.  (Ibid.)  The  marriage  register  of  the 
same  date  states  they  were  married  by  Rev, 
Dr  George  Gordon.  Aberdeen,  in  the  house  of 
Mrs  ^Sutherland,  Aberdeen,  before  witnesses — 
Sergeant  Philip  Graham  ami  Corporal  Angus 
Campbell,  both  in  said  regiment. 

1  \ .  Murdoch  - Lawk  an c e . 


Original  Seat  of  the  Cordons. 

Gordon  [in  Berwickshire]  is  a  small  village 
with  fine  old  timber  a.bout  it.  Rolling  away 
from  it  in  great  waving  sweeps  aro  the  neat 
farming  lands  with,  stone  wall  enclosures  of  a 
reclaimed  country.  Behind  them  rises  the  wild 
upland  of  the  Lammermoors.  Hidden  away 
beyond  them  to  the  westward  lies  the  romantic 
dale  and  tributary  glens  of  the  Leader. 

Gordon  would  hardly  claim  our  notice  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  parish  wag  the  original 
seat  of  the  founders  of  the  famous  Aberdeen- 
shire elan.  Most  people  who  have  any  sense 
at  all  off  British  ethnology  know  that  the  Gor- 
dons are  of  Anglo-Norman,  not  of  Celtic 
origin — a  ifaet  less  out  of  harmony  with  ordinary 
tradition  when  one  remembers  that  the  great 
Aberdeenshire  clan,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
any  others,  included  a  large  low-country 
element,  The  Gordon.s  are  said  to  have  first 
settled  here  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  seeni 
to  have  removed  to  Aberdeenshire  two  cen- 
turies later.  Just  to  the  north  of  the  village  a 
mound  still  known  as  the  castle,  which  was 
only  destroyed  about  1580.  marks  the  site  of 
their  stronghold.  Curiously  enough,  the  name 
of  bluntly  was  borno  till  a  century  ago  by  a 
hamlet  in  fcho  parish  now  vanished  and  was, 
-no  doubt,  carried  with  them  to  the  north  to 
become  _  eventually  so  famous  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark' of  the  head  of  tho  clan.— 
"The  Gateway  of  Scotland,  or  East  Lothian, 
Lammermoor  and  the  Morse,"  by  A.  G  Bradl  "v 
(London,  1912). 


Rural  Life  and  Dialect. 

A  highly  praiseworthy  representation  of 
rural  life  in  Aberdeenshire  a  century  ago, 
couched  in  the  vernacular,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs  William  Smith  and  Sons,  of 
tho  Bon  Accord  Press.  It  is  titled  "  Tho 
Bishop" — only  the  title  does  not  designate  an 
ecclesiastic,  but  is  assumed  from  the  leading 
character,  the  farmer  of  Bishopton ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  brochure  (it  rums  to  42  pages 
merely)  is  indicated  in  the  sub-title— "  A  Pre- 
sentation in  Dramatic  Form  of  some  features 
or  Rural  Life  in  Aberdeenshire  during  the 
struggle  with  Napoleon."  Some  22  characters 
aro  introduced— tho  Bishop's  wife,  his  two 
daughters,  their  sweethearts,  and  several  neigh- 
bours, a  couple  of  farmers,  the  grieve,  the 
smith,  tho  tailor,  and  so  on;  and  four  scenes 
are  depicted— the  Bishop's  wife  relating  the 
news  of  the  town,  a  social  evening  at  tho 
Bishop's,  a  muster  of  the  laird's  tenants  for  drill 
in  order  to  "  fceht  Boney,"  and,  finally,  the 
rent  day.  The  author  modestly  conceals  him- 
self under  the  initials  "A.  M'S,  but,  whoever 
he  is,  ho  is  to  bo  congratulated  on  the  felicity 
of  the  pictures  he  presents  and  on  his  mastery 
of  tho  dialect,  lie  has  succeeded  in  depicting 
ordinary  every-day  incidents  and  the  talk  ami 
comments  of  the  common  folk  who 
form  the  various  interlocutors  with 
absolute  fidelity,  conveying  at  the 
same  time  a  proper  idea  of  the  rural 
oharacter  with  all  its  oanniness  and  pawkinoss. 
And  he  can  write  the  dialect  as  it  should  be 
written,  esche  w  ing  that  bast  aril  style  of  it  which 
is  no  more  than  badly-spelled  English.  \s  a 
.sample  of  tho  "presentation"  and  of  the  doric 
iin  which  it  is  couched,  we  quote  a.  passage 
which  has  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  tho 
doings  of  the  famous  Mrs  Birse  of  C'linkstylc-- 

[Enter  two  farm-servants  carrying  brose 
caups  containing  very  thin  brose, 
which  has  spilt  over  in  the  journey. 
Looks  of  astonishment  in  the  com- 
pany.! 

Bishop — Fat's  this  noo,  boys?  Ye're  fac 
Hilly 's,  arena  ye? 

Jock — Ay,  an'  wo  canna  stammack  wor  brose 
nae  langer,  Bishop  :  so  we  jist  brocht  them  doon 
to  see  gin  ye  think  it  onything  like  fair  hornic 
to  gie's  m'at  like  this. 

Bishop- — Lat'e  see  them.  [He  pours  tho  con- 
tents of  a.  eaupjnto  a  basin  and  smells  them. | 
The  meal's  gweed  an  ouch  like,  bit  fat  gait  ye 
mak'  them  sac  thin? 

[Hands  round  for  inspection. 

Tarn — We  dinna  get  to  mak'  them.  Tho 
gweedwife  (that  I  sud  ca'  'or  sic  a  name !) 
male's  them  'orseP  sac  thin  'at  little  ser's  'is, 
an'  gin  wo  dinna  sup  them  at  eenoe,  she  snaps 
up  the  caup  oot  aneth  wir  nose,  an'  6ays  "Lazy 
at  m'at,  lazy  at  wark." 

Jock — They're  nae  fit  for  ohuckens'  m'at, 
Bishop ;  jist  thin  caul  steer.  The  wutor 
eo  u  kin  a  h  a'e  b  een  boilin'. 
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Bishop — It  disna  look  like  it. 

Tain— Week  Bishop,  it's  aye  to  you  'at  folk 
come,  an'  ye'll  hae  to  settle  the  sharry,  for  we 
canna  gtan'  't  nae  langer. 

Bishop — I'll  look  in  aboot  to  Hilly's  the  morn, 
boys,  an'  see  aboot  it.  Gie  the  loons  a  piece, 
lassies:  they  maun  be  bung-ry.  Talc'  a  futtlc 
an'  gie  them  a  gweed  fang  o'  a  kebbuck,  an' 
6onie  butter  an'  brcid. 

[This  iis  done. 

The  Jews. 

Upon  tho  day  on  which  Germany  declared 
war  on  Russia  and  France  and  ushered  in  a 
now  epoch  of  the  world's  history,  the  pious 
among  the  Jews  of  all  countries  were  celebrat- 
ing by  a  solemn  fast  the  2500th  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  dLs- 
persion  of  their  people.  During  those  2500 
years  tho  Jews  have  otood  at  the  graves  of  the 
empires  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  Greece  and 
Home :  they  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall 
of  scores  of  nations,  and  a  rerrmant  of  them 
has  survived,  through  centuries  of  persecution 
and  suffering,  dispersed  among  the  peoples, 
everywhere  and  nowhere  at  home,  continually 
mov.ng  from  Lands  of  bondage  to  fresh  havens 
of  refuge,  an  eternal  problem  and  an  eternal 
nation.  The  problem  hae  its  root  in  the  fact 
that  everywhere  they  form  a  distinctive  min- 
ority, living  in  an  environment  which  is  either 
hostile  and  crushing  or  tolerant  and  disinte- 
grating ;  and  yet  they  refuse  to  be  absorbed 
like  other  minorities,  and  maintain  a  racial 
as  well  as  a  religious  soparatene.ss. 

The  three  main  features  of  Jewish  life  are 
its  extensive  dispersion,  its  diversity  of  com- 
position, and  its  diminishing  .solidarity.  The 
Jews  indeed  seem  to  form  two  peoples,  part 
of  them  living  in  the  conditions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  part  taking  the  lead  in  every  progress- 
ive movement ;  part  politically  emancipated, 
part  in  bondage;  these  holding  firmly  to  their 
traditional  religion  and  ideals,  those  drifting 
into  indifference  and  scepticism :  here  produc- 
ing an  abundant  literature,  in  Yiddish  and 
Hebrew,  and  there  energetically  participating 
in  the  labours  and  strivings  of  modern  cul- 
ture. In  Eastern  Europe,  where  unhappily 
tho_  majority  are  still  herded,  they  live  in  a 
position  of  rightlessness ;  they  are  denied  ac- 
oess  to  secular  education,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  wretchedly  poor,  but  they  enjoy  an 
intense  if  artificial  national  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Western  Europe  and  America, 
to  which  the  stream  of  immigration  steadily 
flows,  they  possess  civil  and  political,  though 
not  always  social,  equality,  they  stand  in  the 
forefront  of  educational  activity,  they  have 
free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  economic 
talents,  but  they  are  in  the  process  of  assimi- 
lating the  ideas  and  ideals  of  their  environment 
and  sinking  their  individuality. 

It  iiSj  the  irony  of  Jewish  emancipation  that 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  individual  Jew  is 
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secured  at  the  cost  of  the  weakening  of  his 
people  and  his  faith.  In  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity r' the  iron  hoops  of  the  religion  and  tradi- 
tion "  which  have  hold  Israel  together  for  cen- 
turies are  rapidly  melted,  and  outward  freedom 
is  attended  by  inner  servitude  of  the  spirit. 
The  Jews  are  threatened  rather  by  tho  tempta- 
tions of  peace  than  tho  dangers  of  struggle,  by 
the  blandishment:,  of  assimilation  more  than  by 
tho  rigours  of  persecution.  The  religious  bond 
which  was  proof  against  tho  sword  and  the 
stake  of  the  Dark  and  tho  Middle  Ages  is  dm- 
*sorvod  by  the  insidious  attacks  of  rationalism 
and  tolerance,  so  that  in  every  emancipated 
community  there  is  a  steady  loss  by  apostasy, 
intermarriage,  and  indifference.  When  tho 
walls  of  the  Ghetto  are  broken  down  the  arti- 
ficial national  life  which  they  protected  likewise 
crumbles  away,  and  it  seems  that  when  no 
longer  safeguarded  by  the  observance  of  a 
national  religion,  the  Jews  cannot  long  remain 
unmelted  in  the  bosom  of  the  bigger  peoples. — 
"  Times  Literary  Supplement,"  October  8. 

The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditu  uk—  (Con  tinued). 
Abd.  September  1716. 

5  dito. — Given  mv  wife  for  tho  house  u*e  this 
moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

5  dito— To  Alexr.  Will  for  letting  "Wood  of  me 
and  my  wife,  12  shil  £0  12  0 

5  dito. — For  eleaven  paynts  brandie,  at  1  lib. 
8  shil  per  pavnt,  to  the  house,  this 
is   !  ".  £15    4  0 

24  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  candle  (6.1.),  1 
lib.  7  shil  £1   7  0 

29  dito.— Given  the  w rights  when  my  boxoing 
was  ended,  14  shil.  (wt.  2  shil.  each  weick  of 
elleaven) ;  spent  this  moneth   £2  14-  0 

Abd.  October  1716. 

5  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

5  dito. — My  teinds,  few,  and  taxatione  qoh  per 
discharge  therf or  is   £25  19  9 

5  dito. — .For  a  loafe  of  seugar  weighting  5^ 
pound,  2  libs.  15  shil  ..£2  15  0 

20  dito.— For  a  stone  tallow,  4  libs.  12  shil.  : 
and  for  six  ells  flannon  to  my  wife,  6 
lbs  £10  12  0 

20  dito.— For  3-$  yeards  ©loath  to  be  a  winter 

coat,  at  3  libs.  15  ehil.  per  ell,  is  £12    3  0 

And  for  buttons  to  it,  7-g  shil.,  both  from 
Alexr.  Wastland   £0    7  6 

Abd.  November  1716. 

1  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  this 
monethi   (iiii)   £15    0  0 

5  dito.— To  Jo.  Smith's  wife,  1  lib.  10  shil.  lOd, 
qch  wt.  ISshil.  lOd  for  10J>  firlots  draff,  pay  est 
the  milke  from  (La  m  is  last  to  the  first 
instant   £1  10  10 
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5  dito. — For  half  a  pound  Bohe  tea,  given  to 
Beatie  M'Intosh,  my  neice  when  heer  wt.  her 
husband,  8  shil.  st. ;  and  I  payt  for  the  horses 
8  shil.  st..  ie   £9  12:  0 

5  dito. — For  six  dissons  corks,  10  shil.,  and  for 
a  chapen  vinegro  6f  shil  £0  16  8 

From  the  first  July  1716  to  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber bought  287  loads  <peits,  qch.  cost  £23  16  8 

15. — For  a  pair  ncu  slious,  and  soiling  a  pair, 
2  libs.  18  shil.  ;  for  a  pair  slipers  and  soiling 
a  pair,  2±  £5   4  0 

24. — For  wcaveing  eleaven  ells  servits,  1^  shil. 
[libs.?];  and  for  bOapo  and  etertch,  8 
shil  £1  14  8 

Spent  of  pocket  mov  moneths  of  October  and 
November,  3  libs.  18  shil  £3  18  0 

Abd.  December  1716. 

7  dito. — Criveii  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
monoth  of  December  (iiii.)   £14    8  0 

15  dito. — For  a  stone  of  sollon  barbie,  1^  libs.  ; 
and  for  a  washing  rubber,  10  shil.,  is  £1  16  8 

15  dito. — Payt  James  Simpson  for  makeing  a 
big'ge  coat,  and  night  goune,  and  a  pair 
breatches,  and  sumo  furnishing,  per  ac- 
count  £4   4  0 

24  dito. — Payt  Robert  Law,  Wright,  eightio  six 
libs.  >  21  anil.  10 d  Scots  for  ane  account  of 
boxeing     tuo     roumea     in     my  dualling 

house   £86  12  10 

(and  feftie  libs.  Scots  I  gave  him  the  2  of 
September  1715)  makes  136  libs.  12  shil.  10d, 
wt.  25  libs.  2  shil.  for  lockbands,  nails,  and 
plaistering,   etc.,   qrof.   13   libs.   15  shil.  sett 

doun  in  Agust  last  remains   £11    7  0 

so  counting  all  this  work,  cost  mo  161  libs, 
14  shil.  8d. 

26  dito. — For  tuo  blcads  to  tuo  tabel  knaive6, 
10  shil.  ;  for  a  pound  pouder  and  a  stick 
waxe,  9  shil  £0  19  0 

26  dito. — To  the  touns  serjants,  18  shil.  ;  to 
the  drumer,  9  shil.  ;  to  the  lad  in  the  coflie 
house,  13  shil.  ;  and  to  the  kirk  beddel'l,  8 
shil. ;  and  spent  this  moneth  2£  libs.  £4  16  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


Queries. 


1154.  Rev.  Db  Duff,  Kinfauns.— Wanted 
tho  date  of  death  of  Rev.  Dr  Duff,  minister  of 
Kinfauns. 

R.  R. 

1155.  Lord  Caithness. — Pedigree  wanted  of 
the  Caithness  Peerage  from  about  1700. 

A. 

1156.  Aberdeen  Forum:. — A  Club,  or  Society 
bearing  the  title  of  the  Aberdeen  Forum, 
existed  in  the  city  in  1816.    Particulars  wanted. 

A.  B. 


Bnswers. 


1151.  Family  of  Hay  of  Cocklaw. — Ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  at  Rathvon,  the  Hays 
of  Cocklaw  and  Faichfiokl  wore  descended 
from  Andrew  Hay  of  Mountblairy,  second  eon 
of  James  Hay  of  Rannos  and  hits  wife  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Gordon  of  Park. 

R.  R 

1152.  Rev.  James  Wattie.— Mr  Wattic  wa*> 
schoolmaster  of  Crimond  from  1813  to  1856, 
and  farmer  at  Bellastraid.  Ho  died  at  Bella- 
straid  31st  July,  1872,  aged  83. 

R.  R. 
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No.  343.— -November  20,  1914. 


The  Name  of  Gauld. 

Its  Association  with  Place  Names. 

Further  to  the  article  in  "  Notes  and» 
Queries,"  December  27,  1912,  the  writer  would 
draw  attention  to  t'he  name  of  Gauld  and  its 
association  with  place  names.  This  connec- 
tion can  be  traced'  throughout  a  considerable 
part  of  Scotland,  and  down  the  western  isles, 
in  the  path  of  the  old  Nor.se  rovers.  The  name 
seems  to  be  always  associated  witli  strangers 
in  country  or  district.  The  Highlanders 
called  a  stranger  settled  among  them  by  that 
name.  The  place  names  in  upper  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Banffshire  lie  in  the  track  of  the 
hillmen  or  drovers  between  Dee,  Don,  and 
Spey.  We  have  the  farm  of  Belnagaul  in 
Glengarvy,  Strathdon  (spelt  Bellogald  in  1699j. 
Finnygauld  in  Glennoughty,  Strathdon,  a  small 
holding  now  in  ruins,  and  the  "  strangers' 
marsh,"  which  gave  the  name  to  the  place,  is 
long  since  drained,  planted,  and  grown  with 
line  timber.  In  Banffshire  wo  have  Easter 
Gaulrig  and  Wester  Gaulrig  on  Avonside, 
above  Tomintoul,  and  in  1655  Gaulaurk,  in 
Srrathavene,  is  mentioned.  In  Speyside  there 
is  tho  well-known  farm  of  Gauldwell,  in  the 
parish  of  Roharm.  Turriff  used  to  have  a 
Gauld  Street,  which  may  have  been  quite  a 
modern  name,  while  in  place  names  of  Fife 
and  Kinross  is  Gauldry.  In  Argyleshiro  there 
is  the  Bay  of  the  Gall,  the  Island  of  the  Gall, 
and  other  evidences  of  connection  with  the 
strangers.  Tho  name  is  an  old  one,  and  has 
a  variety  of  spellings.  In  "  Dcesid0  Talcs," 
the  editor  gives  it  as  "  now  or  at  one  time 
common  in  the  locality."  William  Gauld, 
founder  of  Bursaries  in  Marischal  College  in 
1655,  has  his  arms  placed  among  others  in  the 
great  window  of  the  Mitchell  Hall.  In  1699 
tho  "Records  of  the  Rebellion"  gives  John 
Gald,  one  of  the  Micras  men  (on  Decside),  Alex- 
ander Gald  at  Tombae,  and  three  others  in 
tho  same  district,  of  the  same  spelling.  In 
1703  a  certain  Jean  Gaal  (which  is  the  spelling 
in  tho  vernacular)  was  summoned  before  the 
kirk-session  of  Keith  for  frequenting  a  danc- 
ing class  at  Newmill.  and  later  this  same  Jean, 
or  another  of  the  name,  figured  in  a  rather 
peculiar  marriage  at  Keith.  In  the  Parish 
of  Gl  ass  (Poll  Book  1696)  there  were  about  a 
dozen  of  the  name,  two  of  them  being  spelt 
Gald.  There  were  none  of  the  name  in  Inver- 
noohtie  (now  Strathdon),  or  in  Glenbucket  in 
1696.  I  have  not  been  able  to  look  up  the 
Poll^  Book  for  the  Cromar  district,  as  the 
"  Mitchell "  does  not  boast  of  a  copy.'  None 
of  the  name  appears  in  the  Exercise  of  Alford. 
Other  spellings  are  Gaul,  Gauldie,  Gall,  Gallie, 
Gael,  Galle,  Gault,  Ghall,  Guald,  Gauhl  (cue 


of  two  names  on  Glasgow  signboards),  and 
M'Gauley,  also  a  Clydeside  name.  Some  of 
these  spellings,  such  as  Gallie,  are  given  by 
the  late  Dr  MacBain  as  having  a  rather  differ- 
ent meaning.  Regarding  the  name,  he  says — 
"  Strangers  to  the  Gaelic  race  were  called  Galls 
(really  tho  Galli  of  France  who  came  into 
Britain)  appearing  now  in  the  form  of  Gauld  or 
Gall. 

Norseman  . 

Some  AbergeSdie  Property. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Great  Seal  (which  is 
now  being  published  in  English)  adds  some 
interesting  particulars  as  to  the  holding  of  tho 
Gordons  of  Abcrgeldie. 

Alexander  Gordon  VII.  of  Abcrgeldie,  who 
died  1655,  was  a  bit  of  a  ruffian.  He  married 
(contract,  May  8,  1624)  Catherine,  sister  of 
Thomas  Nicolson,  advocate,  Edinburgh, 
ancestor  of  the  Nicolsons  of  Glcnbervie,  and 
behaved  shockingly  to  her.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
without  its  irony  to  think  that  the  lady  brought 
land  into  his  family,  as  the  following  charter 
shows :  — 

1666,  December  21.— Charter  granting  to 
Catherine  Nieolsone,  widow  of  Alexander 
Gordon  of  Abcrgeldie,  in  liferent,  and  Alexander 
Gordon  of  Abcrgeldie,  his  son,  in  fee,  and  his 
heirs  and  assignees  whatsoever,  the  towns  and 
lands  of  Balbaglie  and  Mill  of  Wheish,  with 
buildings,  etc.,  with  permission  of  the  tenants 
to  cut  timber  in  the  adjacent  wood  for  the 
repair  of  their  houses  and  their  mill;  and  to 
Alexander  Gordon  and  his  heirs  and  assignees 
whomsoever,  tho  remaining  lands  of  tho  said 
barony  of  Abergcldie,  comprehending  the  follow- 
ing : — Ballachalloch,  Straithgruick,  Lynewhork, 
Camdslet,  Bakinloch,  Tullochwhoker,  Drumna- 
park,  Belnacroft.  Clachinturne,  witth  the  west 
mill  of  Abcrgeldie,  called  the  mill  of  Balmoral'!; 
which  lands,  etc.,  formerly  belonged  to  Jolui 
Irwin,  brother  gcrmano  to  James  Irwin  of 
Moncofnr,  and  were  resigned  in  favour  of  Sir 
Thomas  Nieolsone  and  his  heirs  and  assignees; 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  Alexander  Leslie, 
notary,  dated  February  23,  1655;  and  the  said 
Sir  Thomas,  by  his  letters  of  date  August  23, 
1655,  <  constituted  James  Chalmers,  advocate, 
therein  designed  his  servant,  and  his  heirs  and 
assignees,  his  assignees »to  the  said  procuratory 
of  resignation  ;  and!  Thomas  Nieolsone,  son  and 
heir  of  the  said  late  Sir  Thomas  Nieolsone, 
with  the  advice  of  his  tutors  and  the  consent 
of  J amcs  Chalmers ;  and  the  said  James,  by 
hitters  dated  August  5.  1655.  disponed  the  above 
in  favour  of  Catharine  NiooLsone  and  Alexander 
Gordon  as  above;  uniting  the  whole  into  one 
freo  barony  of  Abergcldie;  the  sasine  to  be 
sufficient,  rendering  therefore  the  duties  and 
services,  etc.,  used  and  wont,  and  confirming  all 
letters  to  the  said  lands  in  favour  of  the  above. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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Aberdeenshire  Jacobites. 

The  year  1683  saw  the  last  Stuart  King  driven 
from  the  throw — 1783  witnessed  the  death  of  | 
the  last  Stuart  that  mode  a  fight  for  the  I 
throne.  Tin's  event  had  for  years  been  looked 
forward  to  by  non-Jaeobitioal  churchmen  as 
the  natural  and  providential  solution  of  the 
Jacobite  difficulty.  The  Aberdeen  synod  ac- 
cepted it  as  such,  and  held  that  no  other  prince 
had  a  better  claim  to  the  throne  than  the 
reigning  King  Geo  ge.  The  stauncher 
Jacobites  "'thought  scorn"  of  this  plea. 
Henry  of  York  way  Charles's  brother,  and 
though  a  Roman  priest  and  a  cardinal,  he  was 
still  the  Legitimate  heir  to  the  throne. 
"Though  Henry  IX.,"  said  Oliphant  of  Cask, 
were  "  Mahuroetan  and  a  Turkish  priest,  he 
would  still  be  our  King."  The  logic  of  the  I 
matter  doubtless  lay  with  these  irreconcilablcs. 

Bishop  John  Skinner's  diocese  [Aberdeen] 
contained  some  of  the  most  unbending  ef 
these  outstanding  Jacobites,  and  these  men  did 
not  fail  to  lift  up,  at  this  time,  their  testimony 
against  him  and  hU  policy.  That  hard-jurmg 
non-juror  Halket  of  Inverainsay,  sprang  to  his 
feet  when  the  clergyman  began  to  pray  for 
King  George,  in  Meiklcfolla  Church,  vowing 
that  he  "  Would  never  pray  for  that  Hanoverian 
scoundrel."  Ho  immediately  left  the  church, 
and  (as  t  ho  writer  heard  from  his  own  father) 
ho  did  not  re-enter  it  for  twenty  years.  The 
bishop's  own  congregation  in  Aberdeen  com- 
prised some  equally  resolute,  though  less  j 
demonstrative,  Jacobites.  One  (Mr  Rogers) 
said  that,  in  praying  for  King  George,  the 
bishop  might  "pray  the  knees  off  his  breeches" 
before  he  would  join  with  him.  Not  a  few 
churchmen  continued  for  a  time  to  "  pray  back- 
wards,"  drowning  the  clergyman's  words  in 
districting  noises,  coughing,  shuffling  with 
their  feet,  slamming  their  books,  and  so  forth. 
Rut  this  was  a  mere  temporary  ebullition. 
Bishop  .Skinner  lived  to  visit  old  Halket  at 
Inveramsay.  when  j  tiring  and  non-juring  were 
alike  forgotten  ;  and  the  bishop  saw  the  laird 
break  his  shins  on  a  "firlot"  without  any  nn- 
seemlv  outburst.  Time  was  on  the  side  of  the 
compilers.  Jacobitism  was  extinct  as  a  cause, 
and  it  soon  ceased  to  be  influential  as  a  creed. 
It  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  relief 
measures. — "The  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Skinner,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen."  by  the  Rev. 
William  Walker  LL.D.  (Abdn.,  1887). 

Dr  Walker  gave  in  a  footnote  the  following 
extract  from  Cbnolly's  Life  of  Bishop  Tibw  " — 
"'As  fast  as  he  prayed  God  bless  h.;m,  I 
prayed  Deil  swarlbit  him,'  as  the  Aberdeenshire 
Jacobite  said  he  did  when  his  Presbyterian 
friend  prayed  for  King  George." 

Ord's  Circus. 

The  historian  of  Scots  show-folk  may  like  to 
know  that  an  account  of  the  famous  Ord  is 


contained  (pp.  46-<19)  in  "Tumbling  Through 
the  World  and  Otljer  Sketches  of  Bohemian 
Life,"  by  Joseph  Wright  (Glasgow  :  Aird  and 
Coghill.  '  1914).  Ord.  it  appears,  was  a  "  son 
of  tho  manse,"  and  was  born  in  the  Berwick- 
shire village  of  Long  for  niacus.  Mr  Wright;  we 
believe  is  the  maker  of  the  wcil-known  Drooko 
umbrella.  The  pamphlet  i<<  capitally 
illustrated. 


Anathcma-Maranatha. 

The  three  great  brandies  of  tho  Christian 
Church,   founded   on   and  the  exponent  of  the 
I      mercy  of  the  Creator,  love  of  the  Saviour,  and 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,   have  each  in  our 
j      country  provided  with  elaborate  tare  for  the 
ciursing  of  their  erring  impenitent  members. 

The  Church  of  Rome  take-  no  pains  to  hide 
the  act,  but  plainly  uses  the  word  "cursing.' 
The  Episcopalians  try  to  gloss  it  over  by  using 
the  more  euphonious  title  of  "  commination,"' 
and  the  Presbyterians  also  soften  it  by  using 
tho  word  "excommunication,"  but  they  remain 
pure  and  simple  curses  all  the  same.  Knox 
used  the  words  as  synonymous. 

The  Roman  form  is  the  more  ample  and 
malignant.  In  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  there  is 
a  specimen,  said  to  be  by  Ernulph,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (1114-1124)  which  is  so  horrible  in  its 
malignity  that  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  it 
emanated  from  him.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
says  "he  was  a  very  good  and  meek  man,  ami 
did  much  good  within  and  without."  The 
document  is  loo  long  for  quoting,  and  indeed  is 
hardly  fit  for  publication.  By  authority  of  the 
Almighty  tho  delinquent  is  damned— the 
Creator.  Redeemer,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Virgin, 
all  tho  Saints,  and  all  the  host  of  other  heavenly 
and  sanctified  beings  (of  whom  there  is 
a  pretty  full  enumeration)  are  aslwd 
to  curse  him  in  every  possible  act  or  deed,  and 
an  every  part  and  faculty  of  his  body.  Poor 
Uncle  Toby  remarked  he  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  curse  his  dog  so,  nor  the  Devil  with  so 
much  bitterness.  Another  form  of  this  Church's 
special  curse  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Rat  hen 
Manual,"  issued  eight  years  ago  by  the  Aber- 
deen Eeclcsiologieal  (Society,  which  has  a  fuller 
detail  of  the  heavenly  powers  under  whose 
authority  it  is  pronounced  than  that  of  Roches- 
ter, as  well  as  a  comprehensive  list  of  sins,  and 
is  more  general  in  Its  application,  as  it  does  not 
(specify  many  of  tho  human  acts,  deeds,  and 
faculties.  It  is.  however,  bad  enough  in  all  con- 
science, and  the  following  arc  its  terms  (exclud- 
ing the  narrative):  — 

All  the  forsaidc  anissdoaris  and  membris  of 
the  devxll.  We  cursis  variis  and  conJempnis 
sequestris  and  interdiiftis  fra  the  portis  of  para- 
dysc  and  the  yhettis  of  hevinne  be  thai  put  fra 
compane  of  cristin  men  fra  the  sycht  of  eristic 
face  and  fra  the  helpo  of  all  halovis  cursit  be 
thai  and  all  the  membris  off  thair  bodye  fra  the 
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solis  of  tbai/r  fetite  to  the  orovnne  of  thair  hedis 
sittande  standande  gangande  lyande  slepande 
vakande  rynnando  and  rydande  and  thair  namys 
be  tanne  ovt  of  the  bake  of  lyff  and  neuer  to- 
be  vritynno  amangis  rychtwiss  men  thair  dycis 
be  schort  and  othir  men  brukc  -thair  heretagc 
and  vynayiig  piacis  thair  baryns  be  faderles 
and  their  villis  liu-bandes  thair  mimes  be  foryet 
wythin  the  space  of  aine  gencraoioune  the 
memor  of  thaimo-  tynt  apoune  erde  for  thai 
foryet  to  do  mcrcye  to  thair  avin  salvia  be  thai 
gyffin  to  dathinne  and  abyron  quhommc  for 
thair  synne  the  erde  swalu't  all  qwyk  be  thai 
dampnit  to  the  devill  and  drovnit  in  to  hell. 
And  as  the  lyoht  of  this  candeill  passis  fra  the 
srvcht  of  vow  sa  be  thair  savlis  eondempnit  fra 
all  spirituall  Iycht  and  lcine  of  hovinne  to 
rainanne  in  the  deipe  pott  of  hell,  hot  gyff  thai 
cum  tiil  amendis  beicir  or  thai  dee  the  quhilk 
almychty  godo  grant  thai  me  to  do  foLr  hie  mokii 
morcye  and  his  greit  grace.  Amen. 

In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  general  ex- 
communication promulgated  by  the  priests  at 
four  (periods  of  the  yeaar. 

The  Episcopalian  Comminatioii  is  appointed 
to  be  used  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  such  other 
times  as  the  ordinary  may  direct.  Originally 
there  was  no  fixed  day,  the  only  direction 
being  "to  be  used  divers  times  in  the  year." 
Custom,  however,  fixed  the  reading  on  the  first 
day  of  Lout,  one  Sunday  before  Easter,  another 
before  Pentecost,  and  another  before  Christmas.  • 
It  begins  with  the  statement  that  formerly  there 
was  the  godly  discipline  of  open  penance  and 
punishment,  in  this  world  for  the  salvation  of 
t ho  souls  of  the  sinners,  and  for  example  to 
others  (rho  restoration  of  which  is  piously 
wished  for),  and  proceeds  to  10  distinct  curses 
against  offenders,  to  which  the  people  all 
answer  "Amen,"  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
homily,  psalm,  and  prayers. 

The  reformed  Kirk  of '.Scotland  was  beset  by 
many  trials  and  difficulties,  even  at  its  very 
inception,  and  in  two  years  after  its  establish- 
ment troubles  arose  among  its  own  members. 
John  Knox,  after  due  inquiry,  pronounced 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  one  wiho  had 
been  an  ardent  reformer,  and  deposed  him  from 
the  ministry.  Knox  was  then  appointed  to 
draw  up  an  "Order  of  Excommunication," 
which  was  after  rcvisal  approved  of  and  the!  e- 
after  confirmed  by  the  Assembly  in  1573.  For 
many  years  thereafter  the  Kirk  used  this  power 
freely  and  readily  in  cases  of  offenders  against 
its  own  laws  as  well  as  the  civil,  but 
especially  professed  na.pists,  massmongers  and 
their  hearers.  When  the  Kirk  could  net  by 
its  own  powers  bring  the  excommunicated 
sinners  to  repentance  it  craved  the  Privy 
Council  to  deny  them  all  benefit  of  the  la,v, 
and  to  proceed  against  them.  So  frightened 
wiaa  the  Kirk  of  the  dangers  of  Popery  that 
the  Countess  of  Argyll  was  brought  before  the 
Assembly  in  1567  for  assisting  and  being 
present  at  the  baptism  of  the  King  (James  VI.) 
in  a  papistical  manner,  and  ordained  to  make 
oublic  repentance  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of 
Stirling  on  a  Sunday  in  time  of  preaching. 


Excommunication  brought  dire  penalties  in 
its  train.  In  Queen  Mary's  fourth  Parliament 
it  was  enacted  that  persons  cursed  lying  in 
that  state  for  year  'and  day  forfeited  all  their 
moveables  to  the  Queen.  James  also  passed 
severe  laws  against  them,  and  Charles  I. 
enacted  that  40  days  after  the  sentence  they 
should  bo  denounced  rebels,  whereby  they  for- 
feited ail  their  goods,  rents,  etc..  and  anyone 
who  gave  them  counsel]  or  assistance,  or  inter- 
communed  with  them  was  liable  to  the  like 
punishments. 

The-  Kirk  had  two  degrees  of  this  penalty— 
the  lesser  and  greater— the  former  implying 
suspension  from  Church  privileges  for  a 
period,  or  indefinitely;  the  latter  being  a 
casting  out  completely  until  repentance  =Tho 
hitter  sentence;  was.  as  previously  men- 
tioned, frequently  pronounced  in  the  earlii  r 
days,  and  after  the  abolition  of  prelacy  the 
procedure  was  painfully  drawn  out.  The 
Presbytery  cited  the  delinquent,  and  if  he  did 
not  appear  other  two  citations  w  er0  given. 
The  minister  of  the  parish  then,  after  bermon, 
narrated  the  charge  and  proceedings  on  three 
several  Sundays  (a  Meeting  of  Presbytery  to 
intervene  between  each  narration),  and  there- 
after public  prayers  three  several  Sabbaths, 
oneo  a  month,  for  the  delinquent ;  and  then 
another  day  was  fixed,  when  the  minister, 
after  preaching  a  suitable  sermon,  had  again 
to  repeat  his  narrative,  and  after  another 
prayer  pronounced  the  following  sentence  :- 
"Whereas  thou  (name)  hast  been  by  sufficient 
proof,  convicted  of  ,  and  after  duo  admoni- 
tion and  ppiyer,  remainest  ofostimate  without  any 
evidence  or  sign  of  true  repentance.  There- 
fore, in  the  namo  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  before  this  congregation,  I  pronounce  and 
declare  thee  excormnu'iiicated,  shut,  out  from 
the  Communion  of  the  faithful,  debars  thee 
from  their  privileges,  and  delivers  the0  unto 
Satan  for  the  destruction  of  thy  flesh,  that 
thy  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Amen."  The  congregation  was 
then  warned  to  slum  the  outcast  and  prayer 
mad.-  that  Cod  would  ratify  what  had  been 
done,  that  the  shutting  out  from  the  church 
might  fill  the  sinner  with  fear  and  shame,  break 
his  heart,  be  a  means  to  destroy  the  flesh,  re- 
cover him  from  the  devil  that  his  spirit  might 
yet  bo  siaved.  and  the  others  stricken  with  fear 
so  that,  they  would  not  dare  to  sin  in  a  like 
manner.  All  these,  steps  took  many  months  to 
complete,  and  the  poor  culprit's  fault  being  so 
often  uublickly  rehearsed,  it  was  little  wonder' 
that  there  are  so  many  reputed  instances  of 
repentance  and  relapse.  Even  after  the  sent- 
eneo  was  aiven  the  offence  was  still  kept  be- 
fore the  people,  its  it  had  to  bo  intimated  first 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery,  and  un- 
less satisfactory  penitence  was  shown  the 
Svnod  appointed  intimation  in  all  the  churches 
within  its  bounds,  and  afterwards  the  Assembly 
ordered  similar  intimation  to  be  made  in  all 
the  other  churches  in  the  kingdom.  Happily 
for  kirk  and  people  no  such  things  are  dono 
now. 
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The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— -(Continued). 

Abd.  January  1717. 

7  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  u<?c  this 
moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

7  dito. — Payt  Jeano  Fergusone  her  wadges  from 
Wits.  1716  to  Mert.  1716,  is  £5   6  8 

17  dito.— For  £  Ibarrcll  of  rcnatcs  to  rn-y  wife. 
21  libs. ;  and  for  a  stone  cheise  gott  sumer 
last  from  James  Gordon  in  Eselmont,  1| 
libs  £4   0  0 

Abd.  February  1717. 

I  (Jjfco  —Given  mv  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth  (iiii.J  .:.  £12   0  0 

4  dito. — To  Jo.  Smiths  wife,  1  lib.  14g  shil., 
qch.  vvt.  12  £  shiL  for  2{  bolls  draff  since 
llalouday,  paves  her  sett  of  milke  till  Candl- 
mis,  1717  £1  14  4 

15.— For  extracting  our  decreit  of  poinding  the 
ground  aytst.  the  tenants  and  lands  of  Blair- 
mormond  for  my  tenth  pairt  £2  12  0 

Spent  in  the  moneths  of  January  and  Foby.  of 
pocket  moy  £4    5  0 

Abd.  March  1717. 

1  dito.— Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  tin*- 
moneth  (iiiii.)   £15   0  C 

13  dito. — For  clock  strings,  6  shil. ;  for  u  puif 
buckler  to  my  shous,  6  shil.  ;  f«>r  tlw  large! 
catcc-hiVine,  etc.,  7  shil   U  10  0 

13  March  1717.— For  clcincing  and  helping  my 
clock,  to  And.  Grave,  Zs  et   £1    4  0 

13.— For  soapo  and  steartch  to  wash  <'ur  linnen, 
12  shil.;  and  for  29  bitter  oranges  and  oyr. 
thin.ue.s  for  a  dayet  drinke,  p.  particular  ac- 
count, 6  libs.  10£  shil  £6  10  6 

13  dito. — For  a  paynt  of  seek  to  my  wife,  1  lib. 
12  shil.  ;  and  spent  of  pocket  moy.  2£ 
libs  £4    2  0 

Abd.  Aprile  1717. 

1  dito. — For  anc  oaken  garron  for  boxoing  the 
laigh  ehimnay  in  John  Peirics  house,  12s  shil. ; 
for  meason  worke  therto,  18  shil.  ;  for  nails, 
etc..  9^  shil.  ;  and  for  the  wright  woiflce 
therof,  to  Robert  Law   

5  dito. — To  mv  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth  (iiii.)"   £12    0  0 

5  dito. — For  tuo  disson  mutohken  bottels,  1 
lib.  12  shil.;  for  6  disson  corks,  9  shil., 
is   £2    1  0 

5  dito.— For  a  paynt  atjuavitie,  10  shil.  ;  for  a 
nou  hatt  to  my&cifo,  8s  st.,  is   £5   6  0 

24  dito.— For  a  night  cape,  16  shil..  to  Alexr. 
Wastlaud   £0  16  0 

Spent  of  pocket  moy.  this  moneth  £2  10  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Queries. 


1157.  Cambds  o'  May.— I  am  told  thai  the 
beauties  of  Cambus  o'  May  have  been  depicted 
in  ver.se.  Would  a  reader  who  knows  tin:  p.<  «• 
please  furnish  a  copy  of  it. at  the  sumu  tin  o 
giving  the  name  of  the  author? 

a 

1158.  Robert  Moyses.— I  under.sUuul  thai 
Robert  Moyses  was  at  one  time  a  nu  i  I  i- 
of  Aberdeen.  Winn  dkl  he  hold  the  <>:!;  .  % 
what  is  known  concerning  him?  and  upccijii, 
was  ho  a  Jew? 

A.  11 


Bnswcrs. 


1143.    J  a  it  eh  [vutyi'tUBfco.v  oi  WuiiEiiot  »t, 
W.S.— To  give  all  tlu-  particular*  w\wh  Umtm 
been  pr»*ervod  c<i»nvrmri;j  the        }•'..-.•..•.  r*r» 
laird  of  NVhili-li.jusK)  ivould  h««|Uirv  t<(J,< 
tin...  and  sp        but   "  K    U  "   u.±<,    <>r>{  r*,. 
informal......    h<     »..*sk»   in    |j  -     Vt.%%  <V-..- 

,         r-  2f.  i  *  rii »    \i  U    I.  J    »r.  •  <  iim 

I}-  •«  r.is   ,.f    Ai.  ■>.-..  <:  •  £     ,  •  ; 

.^•aJilini:  .      llui  ,r)  rf  u'..    j  ,  .     .  , 

land  ff.fc«.   i<^25  ...  , ..  |  ..  .  ,  _ 

•^•,K,.  u"'  '  N  h  iJm  ft**  Ut nwmi\  1  i 

AU  ?.V,  f.-i.  *;    |       |     (*     ,  |.:,om#-.; 

life    Ill  ,.  l  !-  ;    U     Ml    fcJ    >       -1  i'i 

*  vi  11 

t  1153  M  ilhoictkhi  M3*t*»f  K  r*-* 
'I  he  following  &i  |Min  ;i,  Jt-?i.;,  «   lK||  «t  .. 

(I.,  p.  300^-  M  I?,  c«  :rr/ju.  ttOa  o|  c- .  RMftjl  *l 

ininiM«m  of  Knoii.anilo  fault  n«  divd  la  mi  - 
life,  a  tradition  b.^  long  rt^t-  J  ir,  .» 
to  the  eflix-t  that  when  «  ma  mo  t»a»  |«  . 

built  long  ago,  the  minUter  t<  fu*o«l  I  •  ,•  in  i 
workmen  a  founding  pint,  up.  n  which  th«*j  kit 
said    to    have    pronounced  a  uia.'»r..:i  .v  ■  ra  I 
future    incumbent;  and.  in    tokpn  <f  I 
sincerity,  it  is  add.-d  t bat  they  built  ft  ki 
stono  into  &c»me  part  of  th.>  rmutoe.    Whn*>  i 
the  fragment    .    .    .    (which  wa«  found  in  ?• 
old  ofliceij  of  tlie  i nan t>o  u  few  years  Agpl  hiid 
been  the  fatal  st^ne,  or  that  any  mnlrdi 
wae  ever  pronounced,  is  more  difucult  to  a} 
than  that  no  parish  in  the  dir-trie:  has  had  <• 
many  changes  of  ministers,  through  death  .■ 
that  of  Kneckando.    The  Separate  jRogiat<  r  <  i 
the  Presbytery  of  Abcrlour  sliows  that  tu* 
April,  1788,  until  December.  1866.  there  bar, 
been  no  fewer  than  seven  ministers  at  Km«l 
ando,   all  of  whom  diet!  there,   with  Ujo  «  \ 
ccption  of  Dr  Ashcr,   who  was  trai^lnt<xl  \  • 
[nveravon  alter  being  seven  sears  .it  K'n.-L 
undo." 

U. 
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No.  344.— November  27,  1914. 


Captain  Patrick  Cordon  of  Laichie. 

Tho  latest  volume  of  the  Privy  Council 
Register  of  Scotland  (5rd  series,  vol.  vi.,  p.  507) 
contains  an  interesting  note  on  this  soldier's 
family.  Gordon  was  the  .son  of  William  Gor- 
don in  Minmore,  and  is  interesting  as  having 
been  tho  father  of  Captain  Gordon  in  Pitchaise, 
who,. by  marrying  tho  heiress  of  Abcrgcldic, 
continued  tho  Gordon  line  of  that  family.  He 
married  Jean  Gordon  of  the  Cluny  family,  and 
died  before  July,  1680.  It  is  with  regard  to  his 
widow  that  the  following  episode  occurred : — 

On  July  27,  1680.  Jean  Gordon  (widow  of 
Captain  Patrick  Gordon)  and  Alexander. 
Master  of  Saltoun,  complained  to  the  Privy 
Council  as  follows — "The  said  Master  of  Sal- 
tone,  being  in  peaceable  possession  of  tho  lands 
of  Balveny  for  many  years,  and  Jean  Gordon 
being  his  tenant  and  having  tack  for  several 
years  yet  to  run  ;  and  she  having  continued 
with  her  children  and  family  in  peaceable 
possession  thereof  since  her  husband's  decease  , 
true  it  i.s  that  Arthur  Forbes,  brother-german 
to  Walter  Forbes  of  Blacktounc — accompanied 
bv  William  Forbes  of  Skcllator;  John  Forbes 
of  Innernitie;  William  Forbes,  his  lawful  son; 
James  Thomsons,  clerk  of  the  regality  of  Ki1- 
drimmie;  Lewis  Criehtouno,  brother  of  'he 
Viscount  of  Frendraught, —  Seatonc,  son-inda  v 
of  the  said  .Arthur ;  and  —  Dunlbar,  messenger, 
with  oilier  acoompilices  all  armed  with  swords', 
pistols.  hogtrats,  etc.  -came  on  4th  May,  1680. 
to  hor  house  and  took  inossession  thereof,  and 
refused  to  remove,  and  disturbed  her  in  labour- 
mg  the  land. 

"And  the  said  Master  of  Saltone,  being  con- 
fident of  redress,  refrained  from  violently  re- 
pelling the  invasion. 

"Charge  having  been  r»iven  to  tho  said 
Arthur  Forbes,  brother  to  Blacktouno,  Jam':s 
Stewart  of  Losmurdio  and  his  son,  Alexander 
Dunbar,  messenger,  Lewis  Crichto'ne,  brother 
to  tho  late  Viscount  of  Frendraught,  .and 
Thomas  Seatone,  son-in-law  of  tho  said  Arthur 
Forbes,  the  pursuers  compeared  personally  on 
20  July  instant,  as  also  the  said  Arthur  Forbes- 
hut  the  rest  of  tho  defenders  were  absent. 
Whereupon  the  Lords  granted  certification 
against  them,  and_  appointed  the  witnesses 
present  to  be  examined  by  a  committee. 

"This  day,  upon  report,  they  find  the  riot 
proven  against  tho  said  Arthur  Forbes,  and 
ordained  the  said  Jean  Gordon  to  be  restored 
to  tho  possession  of  her  house  at  sight  of  the 
sheriff  of  Banff  or  his  deputes:  and  ordain 
Arthur  Forbes  to  lie  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh till  tho  certificate  signed  by  the  said 
sheriff  or  his  deputes  is  produced  of  tho  pur- 
suers^ repossession,  and  longer  during  the 
Council's  pleasure;    and    also    ordain  him  to 


pay  16s  Scots  and  8s  Scots  per  diem  to  each 
of  the  horsemen  and  footmen  respectively  com- 
pearing a.s  witnesses  for  the  space  of  28  days, 
and  that  before  his  liberation. 

'  Tho  witnesses  were— Mr  Alexander  Grant 
of  Auchmadics,  James  Anderson  of  Wester  toun, 
and  John  Leslie  of  Parkbeg,  horsemen;  Robert 
Ohrystio  in  Lekaehie.  William  Mensell  in 
Smythstoune,  James  Thomson  in  Milntoun, 
Thomas  Maloolmc  in  Balveny,  and  John 
Mitchell  there,  footmen. 

"  And  the  Lords,  having  considered  the  de- 
position by  Jean  Cordon  a>3  to  tho  damage  and 
expenses  sustained  Iby  her,  oidlain  the  said 
Arthur  Forbes  to  pay  to  her  the  sum  of  500 
merles  before  his  liberation." 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


Bibliography  of  Clan  literature. 

(Continued.) 

MACKINNON. 

Memoirs  of  tho  Clan  Fingon,  by  Rev.  Donald 
D.  MacKinnon,  8  vo,  pip.  xi.  and  221.  With 
genealogy  of  the  clan  ;  coloured  plate  of  tartan  ; 
and  coloured  plate  of  arms.  Tunbridge  Wells. 
No  date. 

The  Clan  MacKinnon,  though  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Highland  tribes,  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  least  distinguished.  It  has  produced 
several  distinguished  soldiers,  who  have  ren- 
dered splendid  service  to  their  country.  One  of 
tho  most  distinguished  of  them  was  General 
Henry  MacKinnon,  who,  after  a  distinguished 
career,  was  killed  by  the  accidental  explosion  of 
one  of  the  enemy's  magazines,  after  he  had 
gallantly  and  successfully  led  the  troops  to  the 
attack  of  tho  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  most  remarkable  member 
of  tho  family  was  Daniel  MacKinnon,  who 
served  with  much  distinction  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  also  at  Waterloo,  where  he  was 
wounded.  In  1833  ho  published  a  valuable 
history  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  of  which 
regiment  he  was  then  Colonel.  A  reviewer 
remarked  that  "  Mr  Mac  Kinnon's  book  may  he 
recommended  as  a  work  of  interest,  not  only 
to  members  of  the  clan,  but  to  af.l  intelligent 
and  worthy  readers.  A  more  practised  literary 
craftsman  might  have  told  the  story  in  a  more 
symmetrical  manner;  but,  after  allowing  for 
all  defects,  tho  author  may  be  congratulated 
upon  having  produced  a  book  of  permanent 
value." 

Macquibban. 

The  Macquibbans  were  originally  a  sept  of 
Clan  Stuart.  Seo  article  on  "Clan  Septs  and 
Surnames"  by  tho  Avritor  in  the  "Celtic 
Monthly,"  January,  1913,  pa^o  9.  Another 
origin  of  the  ipatronymic  is  given  by  Dorothy 
Maria  Ogilvy  of  Clova,  in  her  second  edition 
of  her  Poems,  published  1873.     In  a  poem  en- 
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titled  "  Tho  Old  Scottish  Gardener,"  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  appears:  — 

John  MaoQuibbon's  my  name,  Sir,  and  time 

oot  o'  mind, 
We  hae  dwalt  hero  frae  faither  to  son; 
We  hae  ay  paid  oor  rents,  baith  in  siller  an' 

kind— 

A  MaeQuibbon  will  hummle  to  none. 
The  Mac  designates  us  o'  Hieland  descent— 

Patronymic  derived  frae  the  Gael — 
Quibbon  signifies  jester  or  jest,  weel  bckont, 

But  ye'll  ken  thae  things  belter  yerscl'. 

Murray. 

Chronicles  of  tho  Families  of  Atholl  and 
Tullibardinc,  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  4  vols. 
Edinburgh,  1396. 

Memorials  of  John  Murray  of  Broughton. 
Ldited  by  Robert  F.  Bell  for  the  Scottish  His- 
tory Society.    HSdinburgh,  1893. 

The  Heraldry  of  the  Murrays,  'by  G.  Harvey 
Johnston,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Size,  crown  4to,  con- 
taining 112  and  xii.  pag.v.  of  letterpress  and  8 
coloured  plates  of  arms. 

This  work  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Armorial 
Bearings  of  the  Murray  Family.  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  Seals  arid  Ooats  of  Anns  are  de- 
scribed, and  the  plates  contain  reproductions  of 
95  Shields,  in  addition  to  a  frontispiece,  all 
•beautifully  printed  in  colours.  The  text  con- 
tains .i  complete  account  of  the  Murrays  from 
the  earliest  tim.es  to  the  present  date.  Chapter 
I.  deals  with  the  Morays  of  Bothwcll,  and  their 
cadets,  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  the  Sutherland's 
of  Forse,  the  Lords  Duffus,  and  the  Sutherland^ 
of  Kvi  !ix,  Kinminitie,  Clyne,  Kinstearie,  and 
Rearquhar.  Chapter  II.  deals  with  the  ivu-is 
and  Makes  of  Atholl.  and  their  cadets,  the  Earls 
of  Dunmoro,  Farls  of  Tullibardine,  the  Baronets 
of  Claromont  and  lilebo,  the  Viscounts  Stof- 
mont,  and  Earls  of  Mansfield;  the  Murrays  of 
Murrayshall,  the  Baronets  of  Ochtcrtyrc,  the 
Murrays  of  Ayton,  Lintrose,  Uollary,  Arbenie, 
Pitcullcn,  Dollerie.  Woodend,  the  Baronets  of 
(iicndolick,  tho  ICarl  of  Dysart,  the  Mwraya  of 
St  rowan  and  Tippermorc.  Chapter  III.  deals 
with  the  Murrays  of  Touehadam  and  Polmaise. 
Chapter  IV.  deals  with  tho  Morays  of  Aber- 
oairny.  Chapter  V.  treats  of  the  Murray's  of 
Falahill  and  Philiphaugh,  and  their  cadets,  the 
Murrays  of  llambledon,  Skirling,  Prie?tfield,  the 
Baronets  of  Mclgrum,  the  Murrays  of  Deuchar 
and  Romanno  the  Baronets  of  Stanhope,  the 
Murrays  of  Caxdon,  the  Baronets  of  Black- 
baromy.  the  Murrays  of  Cringletie.  the  Lords 
Elibank,  and  the  Baronets  of  Dunerne. 
Chapter  VI.  deals  with  the  Murrays  of  Cock- 
pool,  Earls  of  Annandale,  and  their  cadets,  the 
Murrays  of  Dpumstinchall,  Broughton  (Kirk- 
oudbrisht),  Drumorein,  and  Murraythwaite. 
Chapter  VII  deals  with  tho  original  Murravs 
of  Blaekbarony,  and  tho  book  finishes  with 
"  Other  Murray  Arms." 

The  work  deals  only  with  male  lines  and  up- 
wards of  1100  Murrays  are  accounted  for.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  copies  of   this  book 


were  printed,  of  which  only  100  copies  were 
offered  to  the  public.  W,  and  A.  K.  Johnston, 
Limited,  Edinburgh  and  London.  MCMX. 

Rose. 

The  History  of  tho  Family  of  Rose  of  Kil- 
ravock,  written  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
and  now  first  printed  from  the  original  manu- 
script, with  many  charters  and  original  docu- 
ments, from  the  Charter-Room  at  Kilravock. 
Edited  by  Cosmo  Innes  for  tho  Spalding  Club, 
1848. 

Skene. 

Origin  of  the  Name  and  Family  of  Skene. 
iSeo  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  Series,  Vol. 
IV.,  7,  34,  67,  85,  116,  138,  153;  Vol.  V.,  4, 
26  30,  139;  Vol.  VI.,  24,  53,  74,  105. 

UltQUUART. 

The  true  pedigree  and  lineal  descent  of  the 
most  ancient  and  honourable  Family  of  the 
I'rqubarts  of  Cromarty,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,  until  the  year  of  God,  1652,  with  a 
continuation  of  the  said  genealogy  down  to  the 
present  time,  extracted  from  the  Records  of  tho 
Lyon-Ofhee,  also  the  curious  tract  of  the 
"learned  ami  celebrated  antiquarian,  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty."  1774. 

R.  Mukdocti-Lawraxce. 


Ballad  Experiments. 

In  "Sanct  Android  and  other  Scottish 
Ballads,"'  a  brochure  of  44  pages  just  published 
by  Messrs  W.  Jolly  and  Sons,  tho  author,  Mr 
Harry  Alexander  Wood,  has  made  a  somewhat 
ambitious  attempt  to  present  historical  incidents 
in  ballad  form.  Four  well-known  occurrciiK'-* 
in  Scottish  history  have  b*  en  selected  as  sub- 
jects—the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  tin- 
fatal  accident  to  James  ITT.  after  the  battle  ot 
Sauchie,  James  VI. 's  adventure  in  Qowrie 
House,  and  "The  Downfall  of  Dagon,"  the  de- 
struction of  tlx1  image  of  St  Giles  at  the  Re- 
formation. Their  treatment,  however,  is  not 
particularly  effective,  and  the  author  has  failo  1 
to  realise  his  endeavour  to  "bring  before  tin 
mind  a  series  of  vivid  pictures " — at  least  in 
■verse  which  should  have  the  balbd  {Trip 
There  is  a  lack  of  finish,  for  instance,  in  the 
lines  descriptive  of  James  III.  being  pitched 
from  his  horse —  * 

He  has  taken  the  road  by  the  Sauchie  Burn, 
And  the  dust  at  his  horse's  hoof  doth  churn 
He  comes  by  the  Mill  and  hammers  the  turn. 
Foar  O  ! 

A  woman  has  come  from  the  hous-e  to  the  well, 

Fear  O,  Fear  0  ! 
She  has  fled  with  a  shriek,  the  King  down  fell 

Fear  O ! 


i 
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She  has  fled  with  a  shriek,  and  her  pitcher  is 
'broken, 

And  the  King  in  his  armour  lies  tight  ehoken. 
lie  lias  not  stirred,  and  he  has  not  spoken. 
FearO! 

There  are  four  other  ballads,  of  a  legendary 
nature;  but  they  are  hardly  more  sueeessful. 
The  use  of  ''a  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon''  may  be  ad 
right  in  its  way,  but  for  ballad  purposes,  it 
must  be  so  employed  as  to  convoy  a  clear  and 
direct  meaning  and  be  acompamcd  by  a  certain 
degree  of  rhythmical  effect. 


The  Skye  Terrier. 

Like  the  origin  of  most  British  breeds,  that 
of  t'nc  Sieve  terrier  cannot  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained. It  is  probable  that  the  different  varie- 
ties of  Highland  terriers,  such  as  the  Scottish, 
the'  Skye,  and  tin-  Dandie  Dinmont,  are  all  the 
descendants  of  a  purely  native  Scottish  orig- 
inal. They  are  all  inter-relatcd,  but  which  was 
the  parent  breed  it  seems  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. As  the  name  implies,  the  Sk\e  terrier 
had  its  early  home  in  the  island  of  Skye. 
There  is  a  legend — most  probably  fabulous — 
that,  the  dogs  of  that  island  were  originally 
Scottish  terriers,  but  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Armada  a  Spanish  vessel  was  wrecked  upon 
tho  shores  of  Skye,  and  that  the  only  living 
things  saved  were  a  number  of  white,  long- 
haired dogs,  which  interbred  with  tlhe  native 
terriers,  and  from  these  have  descended  the 
breed  as  we  now  know.  it.  In  1773  Dr  John- 
son made,  with  P.oswcll,  his  celebrated  tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  ami  in  his  own  "  Journey  to  tho 
We- tern  Ida  nds  of  Scotland,"  published  in 
1775,  made  brief  mention  of  these  terriers,  and 
observed  that  otters  and  weasels  were  plenti- 
ful in  Skye,  that  foxes  were  numerous,  and 
that  they  were  hunted  by  small  dogs. — F.  A. 
Russell  in  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  (London), 
October  10. 

The  Rickart  JV1SS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 

Abd.  May  1717. 

3  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
monoth  (iiiii.)  .'  £15    0  0 

6  dito.— For  nyne  pound  weight  of  comt  wool! 
my  wife  bought  at  16  shil.  p.  pound.. .£6  10  0 

6  dito.— To  Jo.  Smith's  wife.  1  jib.  14^  Sfhil., 
qoh.  wt.  12;'3  shil.  for  2£  bolls  draff  she  goht 
since  Can  dim  is  last  payes  her  sett  of  milke 
fill  the  first  of  May  instant   £1  14  4 

6  dito. — For  soape  and  steartch  to  wash  our 
cloaths  etc.,  1  lib.  ;  for  a.  pair  neu  staves  to 
mv  wife  3  libs.  12  shil.;  and  for  a  seu.gir 
loafe,  1  lib.  17  shil.,  is  £6    9  5, 

30     dito. — For     tuo     paynts     aquavitie,      !  \ 

libs.  .£1   6  3 

And  for  a  stone  frone  to  fboxc  a  chimnav  in 


Jo.  Pciries  house,  2  libs.  2  shil.  ;  for  worke- 
ing  it  to  a  smith,  etc.,  1J,  libs.;  and  for 
rneasono  work  and  mortar  and  nails,  I'.t 
shil.  ;  and  for  wright  work    to  Robert  Law, 

U  bbs.,  makes  in  all   ".  £6    1  0 

Spent  this  moneth  in  pocket  moy.,  about 
bussines,  etc.,  6  libs  '.£6   0  t 

Abd.  June  1717. 

7  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 

moneth  (iiii.)  £12   0  0 

7  dito. — For  2J,  eilles  allamode  for  a  black  IickrI 

to  my  wife,  3  libs.  15  shil  £3  15  0 

7  dito, — Four  pounds  black  soape  for  the  hous<1 

use,  18  shil  £0  18  0 

7  dito.  — For  gla.sside  worke  in  Christian  Ross 

house  when  she  entered,  etc  £0  16  0 

7   dito.— To   my    wife    to   buv    tuo  musselen 

aprons,  3  libs.  12  shil  '.  £3  12  0 

29   dito— For  tuo  pairs  shous  and   soiling  a 

pair  to  me  and  a  pair  to  mv  wife. ..£6  15  0 
23  dito.— For  5i  pavnls  brandie  to  tho  hous  1 

tee.  at  1  two-fifths  libs,  per  paynt...£7  14  C 

July  1717. 

5  dito.— Given  mv  wife'  for  the  house  u.se  this 
moneth  (iiii.)   ..'  £12    0  0 

16  dito. -For  takeing  out  the  partitions  out  of 
Jo.  Pciries  breu  house  and  closeing  and 
di»hting  the  chimnav  when  I  sett  it  to  John 
Burnet  for  salt   £0  18  0 

26  July   1717.— For   8^   ells  tykeing   to  be  a 

feder  Ifccd  for  the  house  use,   at  14^  shil.  p. 

ell,  is   £6   3  4 

.Spent   in   the   moneths  of   June  and   July  of 

pocket  moy.,  etc.,  5?  libs  £5  10  0 

For  three  stones  and  halfe  butler  bought  this 

yeare  for  the  house  use,  p.  account. ..£15    0  0 

Agust  1717. 

2  dito — Given  mv  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth  (hi.)   £9   0  0 

2  dito.— To  John  Smith's  wife,  1  lib.  18  shil.  4d, 
qoh,  wt.  81,  shil.  for  5i  firlots  draff,  comphurs 
her  sett  of  milke  from  the  first  of  May  last 
bypast  to  the  first  instant  £1  18  4 

2  dito.— For  iblcitehing  tuontie  ells  tuidlen  for 
tuo  pair  s-heits  to  the  house  use  £1    0  0 

2  dito.— For  tuentie  three  ells  strype  for  a 
gouno  and  coato  to  mv  wife,  at  1  lib.  4  shil., 
is  27  libs,  12  shil.;  ten.  clle  lyning.  at  1  lib. 
5  shil,  is  12^  libs.;  for  a  pair  silk  glov-is, 
2  two-fifths  libs.  ;  and  for  nyne  ells  slight 
strvpo  to  lyne  the  coat  at  5  shil.  p.  ell  is 
24L  li!bs.-in  all   £44  15  0 

15  dito.— For  makeing  the  sd.  nouno  and  coate  ; 
and  for  the  timber  worke  of  ano  easie  cheare 
to  my  wife,  and  sumo  other  work  about  the 
house,  4  three-fifths  libs  £4  12  0 

17  dito— My  wife  and  T  wenl  to  conn  trie  to 
seo  her  farther,  brother,  and  lister,  etc.,  at 
Faio'hley,    Kinmundie,    and    returned  home 
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again  tho  7th  Septr.,  and  spent  for  wadges 
to  servants,  horse  moat,  etc.,  11£  libs. 
Scots   £11  10  0 

Abd.  September  1717. 

7  difca — Given  my  wife  for  tho  house  use  this 
present  moncth  (l^ii.)   £10  10  0 

7  dito. — For  shoucs  to  my  wife,  1  lib.  16  shil.  ; 
for  woaveing  a  pair  stocking  18 
.diil  :.£2'l4  0 

(To  bo  continued.) 


(Siuerfes. 


1159.  Gardkn  Family,  Braoo  Park.— Whore 
could  I  secure  genealogical  particulars  concern- 
ing this  family?  When  did  the  Gardens  leave 
Braco  Park,  and  where  does  this  property  He? 

W.  Douglass. 

1160.  Albert  G-ely,   Bell-Founder.—  What 

local  belL<  were  furnished  by  Albeit  Gcly. 
Aberdeen,  and  bear  hia  name? 

Campanologist. 


Hnswers. 


1154.  Rev.  Dr  Duff,  Kixfauxs. — Rev.  Dr 
Duff,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kinfauns,  died 
at  the  Manse.  8th  March,  1816. 

G. 

1157.  Camrus  o'  May.— Tho  late  Mr  William 
Carnio  contributed  tho  following  poem — en- 
titled "  Sweet  Camrnas  o'  May  " — to  the 
"Orafchio  Parish  Church  Bazaar  Book,"  pub- 
lished 1894:- 

Yj  may  wander  at  will  from  the  sea  to  Glen 
Lui, 

The  grey  Silver  City  to  heath-clad  Pracmar  ; 
Seek  shelter  and  silence  on  stern  Ben  Muich 
Dhui, 

Or  woo  the  wild  grandeur  of  dark  Lochnagar  : 


Yet  ne'er  in  your  roaming,  from  morn-break 
till  gloaming 
Shall  scene  more  endearing  o'er  lighten  the 
way, 

Than  where  the  Dee  gliding,  through  beauty 
abiding, 

Salutes    with    soft    murmur   sweet  Commas 
o'  May. 

Hero,   far    on    a    foreign  shore,   lonely,  day- 
dreaming, 

My  heart  hides  a  weariness  words  cannot  tell; 
Tho  sky  calm  and  restful,   with  golden  hues 
gloaming-, 

In  all  its  strango  glory  for  mo  hath  no  spell: 
Fond  visions  returning  of  life's  early  morning, 

Anovv  brings  tho  joys  of  a  dear  distant  day— 
Tho  cloud-crested  mountain,  the  clear  welling 
fountain— 

I  am  home,  once  again,  to  loved  Camma-s 
o'  May! 


The  breezes  blow  round  me  from  stoop  Craigen- 
darra, 

The   owrccomc   o'   sangs   I   liae  gladsomely 
sung- ; 

I  hear  the  loud  pibroch  nac  music  can  marrow. 
Save    the    soul-warming    thrill   o'    my  auld 
mithor  tongue : 
I  hac  rowed  o'er  the  ferry  for  hazel  and  berry, 

Sailed  aften  sinsyno  across  ocean  and  bay ; 
But  fchocht  ne'er  would  sever  from  Dee,  child- 
hood's river, 
And  hours  1  hac  spent  at  sweet  Cammn< 
o'  May. 

Sweet  Cammas  o'  May  !  mang  your  brackens 

and  heather 
I've  lingered  till  night  died  away  in  the  west ; 
ITao  played  in  the  Pass,  courting  fair  or  foul 

weather, 

And  rambled  for  miles  seeking  wikiflo'wor  and 
nest ; 

Now,  sad  in  my  longing,  dim  shadows  como 
thronging 

Of  faces  and  forms  all  too  fleeting  to  stay; 
I  wake  from  day-dreaming,  'twas  fancy's  vain 
seeming 

O'er    bliss    past    redeeming — and  Gammas 
o'  Mav. 

C. 
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The  Grants, 

Some  hold  that  this  family  is  Norman— a  cor- 
ruption of  grand,  .great ;  others  say  i*  means 
ugly,  from  Gaelic  granda.  Both  propositions 
arc  feasible,  but  Robertson,  in  his  "  The  Chiefs 
of  Grant,"  says: — "The  origin  of  this  elan, 
whose  territory  has  Always  chiefly  been  in 
.Strathspey,  is  purely  Gaelic.  As  to  the  chiefs 
being  of  French  descent,  it  may  be  dismissed, 
.is  tiie  clan  themselves  have  always,  from  the 
most  remote  times,  acknou  lodged  that  they 
are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  MacGrcgors." 

Sir  Laurence  and  Robert,  "dicti  Uranut." 
appear  in  1258  ae  witnesses  to  an  agreement 
v-ith  Archibold,  Bishop  of  Moray.  The  former 
was  Sheriff  of  Inverness  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander [II.  (1249-1-J53).  and,  by  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  (.Jlencharney,  acquired  many 
land?,  in  short,  the  greater  part  of  Strathspey. 

John  Grant  of  Inverallan  and  Robert  Grant 
were  taken  prisonous  at  tin1  battle  of  Dunbar, 
in  1296.  and  in  1316  the  former  received  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Inverallan,  in  which 
h(  was  succeeded  'by  his  son,  Patrick  of 
Stra their ie.  A  Sir  John  Grant  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Halidon  Ilili,  in  1333.  and  in  1346 
ho  obtained  the  keeping  of  the  Castle  of  Darn- 
away.  In  1366  "Johannc  le  Giannte"  was  wit- 
ness to  a  charter  in  the  Castle  of  Kildrummie. 
John  Roy  Grant  was  Sheriff  of  Inverness  in 
1434. 

Of  the  Giant.-,  of  Freuchic,  the  first  was 
Duncan  le  Grant,  1434-85.  He  married  Muriel, 
daughter  of  Malcolm,  tenth  chief  of  Mackin- 
tosh. John  Grant  of  Freuehie  and  Grant,  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  James  IV. .  married,  in 
1484,  a  daughter  of  Ogilvic  of  Deskford,  and 
left  three  sons—  James,  ancestor  of  the  Kails 
of  S ©afield ;  John,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
Barony  of  Corrimony.  in  1509;  and  John  Mor 
(a  natural  son),  to  whom  he  gave  Glcnmorriston. 
James  Grant,  third  laird  of  Freuehie,  became 
bnillie  of  the  Abbey  of  Kin-loss  in  1539,  and  in 
1569  his  ,<on  John  obtained  a  gift  of  the  Abbey 
from  the  Protestant  leaders 

Sir  James  Grant  of  that  ilk  and  his  son 
Ludovick,  eighth  Laird  of  Frenchie,  adhered  to 
William  of  Orange,  and  were  with  the  elan 
at  the  Battle  of  Cromdalc  Hauahs.  In 
1715-1745  he  adhered  to  the  House  of  Hanover, 
but  Glcnmorriston  was  a  follower  of  the  House 
of  Stewart,  and  fought  in  the  whole  campaign 
<lown  to  Culloden.  The  marriage  of  Ludovick 
Crant  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  James.  Earl  of 
Soofield,  brought  that  title  into  the  family  in 
lier  grandson's  time—  in  1811.  lie  was  "  Sir 
Lewis  Alexander  Grant. 

The  Grants  of  Dnlvey  became  baronets  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1688.      The  Grants  of  Mony- 
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musk  "were  created  likewise  baronets  in  1705,  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Francis  Grant  (Lord  Cullen). 
The  Grants  of  Ballindalloeh  were  created 
baronets  in  1838.  Baron  Grant  of  Glenelg 
(created  in  1836),  the  first  and  only  holder  of 
the  honour,  was  descended  from  the  Grants  of 
Grant. 

One  of  the  Grants  of  Dunlugas,  a  now  extinct 
line,  became  Governor  of  Silesia.  Patrick 
Grant,  of  Dunlugas  died  there  in  1759,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  John,  major  in  the 
Prussian  Guards,  and  A.D.C.  to  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

Famous  Grants  include  General  Grant.  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States:  James  Grant, 
author  of  "  Old  and  New  Edinburgh,"  etc  : 
Patrick  Grant,  Lord  Preston  grange,  1698-1762. 
a  Lord  of  Session ;  Lord  Glenclgr  (mentioned 
above).  Colonial  Secretary  in  1835;  William 
Grant,  Lord  Advocate  in  1737. 

The  close  called  Grant's  Close,  Edinburgh, 
was  so  called  from  the  house  of  the  Grants  of 
Grant  being  situated  there.  The  Grants  of 
Gullen  staved  in  the  Lawnmarket,  and,  at  a 
later  date,  the  Grants  of  Kilgraston  stayed  in 
George  Square. 

Two  regiments  of  Grants  were  raised,  The' 
Grant,  or  Strathspey  Fencibles  in  1793,  and  the 
old  79th.  of  Strathspey,  Regiment  in  1794.  1'he 
first,  was  disbanded  in  1799;  the  other,  after 
serving  on  board  Lord  Howe's  Fleet  aj 
marines,  was  drafted  into  other  Highland  regi- 
ments in  1795. 

War  cry-"  Stand  fast,  Oaigellachie  "  ("The 
i-ock  of  "alarm").  Badge— "  Giuthas  "  (Pine 
tree).  Crest— A  burninsr  hill  ppr.  Motto— 
"Stand  fast,  Craigellachie."— "  Weekly  Scots- 
man," October  31. 


The  Celtic  Earldoms. 

The  kingdom  of  Alban  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  earldoms,  which  played  an  import- 
ant part,  in  early  Scottish  history,  and  the 
heads  of  which  formed  a  body  known  as  the 
Seven  Earls.  These  earldoms  were  all  Celtic 
earldoms,  tho  carls  were  all  Celts,  and  the 
earldoms  themselves  were 'situated  in  the  purely 
Celtic  part  of  Scotland.  To  them  was  some- 
times joined  in  later  times  the  earldom  of 
Dunbar,  whoso  head  figures  occasionally  as  one 
of  tho  Seven  Earls,  but  though  the  earldom 
itself  was  situate  in  the  JLothians,  the  Earl 
was  sprung  from  a  Celtic  house.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were,  excluding  Dunbar,  nine 
Celtic  earls  proper  in  the  Scotland  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  not  6even ; 
and  tho  body  known  to  history  as  the  Seven 
Earls  included  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
another  of  these.  These  earldoms  were  in 
reality  tho  feudal  equivalent  for  the  old  semi- 
independent  provinoes  into  which  Alban  had 
been  divided,  and  they  bore  the  old  names. 
Thev  were  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  tho  fourt  eenth,  Angus,  At  hoi, 
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Buohan,  Flic,  Lennox,  Mar,  Monteith,  Rose, 
and  Strathornc.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  Moray 
k  not  mentioned.  The  last  Mormaer  or  Celtic 
Farl  of  Moray  was  slain  during-  a  rebellion  in 
1130,  and  between  that  date  and  Randolph's 
elevation  to  the  earldom  in  1312  there  was  no 
Earl  of  Moray.  There  are.  however,  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  family  of  do 
Moravia  were  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  house  of  Moray. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III., 
the  earldoms  of  Scotland  numbered  thirteen. 
These  were  tbo  nine  Celtic  earldoms  already 
mentioned,  and  the  earldoms  of  Dunbar,  Car- 
rick.  Sutherland,  and  Caithness.  Of  these  four, 
Carriok  and  Sutherland  were  Celtic  earldoms 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  though  their 
head's  wore  not  numbered  among  the  "  Seven 
Earls" ;  Dunbar  was  sprung  from  a  Celtic 
house ;  and  the  territories  of  the  Norwegian 
house  of  Caithness  were,  of  course,  situate  in 
Scotland  north  of  the  Forth. 

By  the  timo  of  Bruce  several  of  the  Celtic 
earldome  were  in  the  hands  of  Norman  or 
RnglLsh  knights,  and  it  has  in  consequence 
sometimes  been  argued,  by  people  who  ought 
to  know  hotter,  that  they,  therefore,  ceased 
to  be  Celtic  earldoms.  What  precisely  they 
mem  by  that  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  Celtic 
Scotland  the  Norman  Imights  were  not  present 
as  conquerors.  Most  of  them  had  acquired 
their  lands  by  marriage  into  Celtic  families — 
they  had  a  penchant  for  great  Celtic  heiresses, 
these  descendants  of  northern  robber  knights— 
and  the  children  of  such  unions  proved  no  ox- 
ooption  to  the  well-known  law  that  the  child- 
ren usually  follow  the  nationality  of  tho  mother, 
especially  when,  as  happened  in  these  cases, 
they  are  brought  up  in  the  country  and  among 
the  people  of  the  mother.  Tt  is  nevertheless 
a  very  common  error  to  write  of  a  Celtic  earl- 
dom or  a  Celtic  family  as  having  come  to  an 
end  the  moment  it  devolved  on  a  Celtic  heiress 
who  married  a  Norman  knieht.  An  example  or 
two  will  suffice  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this 
loose  view.  Many  of  the  great  Highland 
families  of  the  present  dav  are  descended  from 
such  unions  and  yet  no  one  would  venture  to 
assert  that.  the  Frasers,  the  Stewarts,  the 
Grants,  or  the  Campbells,  for  example,  were 
not,  purely  Celtic  families.  It  is  worth  re- 
membering, moreover,  that  th0  Normans  who 
e'.mo  to  Scotland  were  already  half-Celtic,  and 
that  they  therefore,  very  readily  assimilated 
with  the  Scottish  Celts,  many  of  whom,  more 
over,  had  like  the  Normans,  a.  eon  "rlerab'e 
omintitv  of  Scandinavian  blood  in  their  veins. 

How  much  this  Norman  i  sat  ion  theory  has 
been  overdone,  a  glance  at  the  facts  will  show. 
In  Bruce's  time  the  Far!  of  Ross,  the  Far] 
of  Sutherland,  the  Farl  of  Athol,  the  Farl  of 
Mar.  the  Farl  of  Strathornc.  the  Farl  of  Len- 
nox, and  the  Farl  of  Fife  were  all  Celts.  The 
Farls  of  An  cms  and  Monteith,  and  Robert  Bruoe 
himself  as  Farl  of  Carriole,  had  suecceded  to 
these  Celtic  earldoms,  through  their  respective 
mothers,  and  the  population  of  these  earldoms 


was  almost  entirely  Celtic.  Fven  the  earl- 
dom of  Buohan  had  only  come  to  the  Comynfl 
in  the  year  1214,  when  William  Comyn  married 
the  heiress  of  the  last  Celtic  earl,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  tho  Hersohip  of  Buohan,  indeed 
because  of  it,  that  tho  population  began  to 
cease  to  be  predominantly  Celtic.  There  re- 
main only  the  earldoms  of  Caithness  and  Dun- 

j  bar,  tho  former  of  which  had  long  ceased  to 
bo  a  Celtic  earldom  and  the  latter  of  which 
lay  in  the  English  Lothians  under  the  sway  of 
a  family  of  ancient  Celtic  descent.— "  The  Scot- 

|  tbh  War  of  Independence,"  by  Fvan  Macleod 
Barron. 

The  Old  Scottish  Regiments. 

The  Hon.  John  Fortescue,  Librarian  of  Wind- 
sor Oastlo  and  author  of  "The  History  of  the 
British  Army,"  in  an  article  on  "The  Old 
Scottish  Regiments"  in  the  "Timer,"  of  29th 
October,  said — 

It  is  a  weakness  of  the  British  public  that  it 
cannot  hear  of  a  Scottish  regiment  without 
conjuring  up  a  vision  of  doublets,  kilts,  ami 
ostrich-plumes.  Highlanders  are  good,  no 
doubt,  but  the  Lowland  regiments  ire  of  fir 
greater  antiquity  and  can  boast  of  a  long  and 
noble  record.  The  Royal  Scots,  senior  regi- 
ment of  the  British  Line,  represent  the  S<ob 
Brigade  which  fought  under  Rustavus  Adolphus 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  which  passed  into 
the  senviee  of  France  in  1535,  and,  after  doing 
great  work  under  the  command  of  Turenno, 
wacs  finally  restored  by  Louis  XTY.  to  our 
Oharles  IT.  in  1662.  It  is  the  only  regiment  of 
the  Lino  which  has  never  had  fewer  than  two 
battalions. 

The  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  numbered  2b*  • 
were  raised  in  1678  to  bring  home  to  the  Soot- 
tish  Presbyterians  the  advantages  (still  unan 
predated)  of  Episcopacy.  The  25th.  Kite/* 
Own  Scottish  Borderers,  were  formed  within 
two  hours  at  Edinburgh  on  March  19.  1689,  to 
crush  the  Jacobite  rising  of  Craham  of  Clave 
house,  and  went  into  action,  not  with  tho 
happiest  results,  at  Killieerankio  on  tho  en 
suiter  27th  of  July.  The  26th  Camoronians  nrr 
only  a  month  younger  than  the  25th,  and  went1 
also  called  into  being  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution.  They  likewise  found  thonis<']v. » 
under  fire  at  Dunkeld  before  they  were  more 
than  four  months  old.  but  emerged  from  th* 
trial  with  honour  as  well  as  with  success,  having 
displayed  extreme  oouraTo  and  tenacity.  Two 
more  recrirnonts  are  a^seeiatod  with  llii« 
troublous  period.  The  SeoN  Greys  (the  onh 
Lowland  Roeimont  which  is  ever  noticed)  arc 
descended  from  certain  troops  of  dragoon" 
which  were  added  to  tho  Scottish  Establish  rnf-'i1! 
in  1673  and  regimented  in  1681:  and  tho  7U» 
Dra croons,  now  the  7th  Hussars,  trace  the** 
origin  to  some  horse,  raised  in  16Q9  which,  lik* 
the  25th,  began  their  career  with  misfortune  : ■• 
Killieerankio.  These  six  corps  are,  toepth«*f 
with  the  Scots  Guards  the  survivors  of  th.  ol' 
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Scottish  Army,  which  had  its  own  Scottish 
establishment  until  the  union  of  tho  two  king- 
doms in  1707;  and  this  circumstance,  even  if. 
they  had  not  a  great  history  of  their  own, 
would  suffice  to  invest  them  with  peculiar  inter- 
est. 

The  Tarland  Laws. 

Was  ye  as  far  as  a*  Cromar 

Or  did  our  country  sec,  man? 
Wo  a'  do  like  the  truth  to  speak 

Upo'  the  banks  o'  Dee,  man. 

There's  lasses  braw,  baith  neat  and  sma', 
So  merry,   brisk,  and  gay,  man; 

There's  hearty  iboys  that  face  their  foes, 
An'  joyful  companies,  num. 

Our  fertile  fields  good  com  yields, 
The  country  icon'  to  serve,  man  ; 

It's  nac  Cromar  baith  near  nor  fax 
Will  ever  beg  or  starve,  man. 

The  mountains  high  which  round  it  lie 
Keep  aff  the  stormy  winds,  man ; 

Whilo  down  below  sweet  riv'lets  flow 
Through  valleys  of  all  kinds,  man. 

So  we'll  go  on  to  Tarland  Toon, 
That  joyful  place  to  view,  man  ; 

A  weekly  fair  ye  will  find  there, 
An'  markets  not  a  few,  man. 

Ye'll  find  as  good  as  e'er  drew  blood 
To  light  in  Tarland  Toon,  man ; 

Knock  doon  their  foes  wi'  hardy  blows 
An'  nobly  crack  their  croons,  man. 

T)oon  frao  Strathdon  ye  nocdna  come, 
To  brag  nor  boast  Cromar,  man  ; 

Nor  Towicside  for  a'  yer  pride, 
For  Tarland  winna  scare,  man. 

Ye  Lcochel  Bains  may  keep  your  glens, 
Among  your  frost  an'  snaw,  man  ; 

Gin  yo  come  here  weTl  gio  ye  cheer, 
An'  chase  yo  far  awa',  man. 

Your  Deesvde  boys  male'  little  noise, 
They  ken  oor  Tarland  laws,  man, 

An'  ncedna  come  to  brag  Cromar 
For  clubs  and  shak'-a-fa',  man. 

So  let  us  sin'j;  till  Sol  docs  spring 
On  Morvcn's  top  so  high,  man; 

An'  let,  -ns  sing  till  Tarland  ring 
The  praise  o'  this  countrie,  man. 

We'll  drink  success  to  George's  race, 

An'  to  loyal  subjects  a',  man. 
To  heritors  and  governors. 

An'  rulers  o'  the  law,  man. 

To  farmers  a',  baith  great  an'  sma', 

To  lads  and  lasses  braw,  man, 
Loner  may  wo  sing  the  merry  thing — 

That  Tarland  wins  ye  a',  man. 


The  above  local  ditty  is  taken  from  tho  late 
Mr  Gavin  Greig's  "Folk-Song  of  the  North- 
East  "  (Second  Series)— a  collection  of  "  Buchan 
Observer "  articles  recently  published.  It  was 
sent  him  (Mr  Greig  stated)  by  Mr  Jonathan 
Gauld,  Edinburgh,  a  north-countryman,  who 
wrote— "The  song  entitled  "The  Tarland 
Laws,'  relating  to  a  rude  and  boisterous  period, 
was  written  by  the  late  William  Thomson, 
farmer  in  Glack  of  Migvie,  in  Tarland  or  Cro- 
mar district.  The  song  was  at  one  time  very 
popular   in  Upper  Deeside." 

The  Migration  of  Musical 
Instruments. 

A  new  edition  of  Sir  John  Stainer's  "  Music 
of  the  Bible/'  which  appeared  in  1879,  is  &up- 
poited  or  corrected  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
G  alp  in  in  accordance  with  knowledge  which 
has  accumulated  of  lato  years  from  explora- 
tions in  Egypt,  Crete,  and  Assyria.  The  title, 
which  Mr  Galpin  rightly  decided  not  to  alter, 
is  really  a  misnomer,  imismuch  as  the  book 
is  entirely  concerned  with  the  identification  of 
instruments  and  throws  no  light  whatever  on 
tho  kind  of  music  they  made.  Tho  chapter 
on  vocal  music  in  the  original  book  investi- 
gates only  modern  forms;  and  Mr  Galpin  is 
not  ablo  to  carry  them  in  their  purity  further 
back  than  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  and  oven 
then  no  musical  interpretation  of  them  can  bo 
given. 

Tho  original  work  addresses  itsolf  therefore 
to  tho  important  and  deeply  intere-sting  though 
narrow  problem  of  Biblical  exegesis.  The  un- 
technioal  reader  would  be  glad  to  learn  in  a 
general  way  what  wa&  meant  by  a  shawm  or  a 
saokbut,  and  to  bo  told  that  neither  the  former, 
an  oboe,  nor  tho  latter,  a  trombone,  has  any 
moro  to  do  with  Hebrew  music  than  has  tho 
Jew's  harp;  and  that  both  are  mistranslations 
for  which  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Authorised 
Version  are  respectively  responsible,  the  one  of 
tho  shophar,  a  trumpet,  and  tho  other  of  the 
sab  oca,   a  triangular  harp. 

For  the  more  technical  reader  Mr  Galpin's 
notes  touch  the  fringe  of  a  larger  question — the 
migrations  of  musical  instruments.  No  ono 
doubts  that  a  nation  makes  its  own  songs,  nut 
that  on  tho  whole  it  borrows  its  instruments. 
In  a  close  civilisation  like*  that  of  Europe  we 
s  >o  this  going  on  on  a  largo  scale.  The  Spanish 
ohitarrono  forms  the  accompaniment  of  the 
Italian  protfola;  the  Italian  tromboni  and 
cornetti  keep  their  traditional  connection  with 
sacred  music  when  they  come  to  Germany  to 
be  developed  into  the  families  of  tho  buzaun 
find  zin eke  :  the  vinsrt-guatro  violons  of  Louis 
XTTT.  become  the  "  four  and  twenty  fiddlers " 
of  our  Charles  II.  ;  the  ehalumcau  first  achieves 
fame  as  the  clarinet  when  it  orosses  the  Rhine; 
in  a  few  years  tho  greater  facilities  of  Boehm's 
and  Saxc's  and  Erard's  inventions,   and  in  a 
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few  weeks  the  devastating  sounds  of  the  pianola 
and  gramophone  can  be  the  property  of  every 
country. 

An  investigation  into  the  provenance  of  the 
musical  instruments  of  1000  B.C.  is  thus  pro 
carious,  but  may  be-  a  valuable  supplement  to 
other  knowledge.  That  the  psaltery  (psauterin) 
comes  from  Eastern  and  the  dulcimer  (not  in 
the  'B;ble)  from  Western  Asia;  that  the 
Hebrews  employed  both  the  Egyptian  harp 
(nebel)  and  the  Assyrian  (ncbcl-asor) ;  that  the 
Lyre  (Icinnor)  is  more  likely  to  be  of  Egyptian 
than  Greek  origin ;  that  the  typical  forms  of 
lyre  and  guitar  were  distinct  before  2500  B.C.  ; 
that  the  East  Indians  evolved  the  double- 
beating  reed  and  the  West  Indians  the  single 
bearing — such  and  other  presumptions  or  pro- 
babilities which  this  book  puts  forward  may 
be  found  to  chime  in  with  other  indications 
of  most  various  kinds  and  to  be  full  of  sug- 
gestion. 

The  view  is  gaining  ground,  for  instance, 
that  the  Mediterranean  was  the  centre  of  a 
civilization  which  to  an  unknown  extent,  at  a 
mean  date  of,  perhaps,  1000  B.C.,  and  borne 
upon  three  fairly  well  authenticated  trade- 
routes,  inemded  not  only  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor 
but  Persia.,  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Thus 
Dr  Coomaraswamy  has  some  interesting  in- 
stances, in  the  last  number  of  the  "Ost-asiatische 
Zeitechrift,"  of  the  travels  of  pictorial  "motifs" 
of  the  Aegean  to  and  from  India — the  four 
deer  found  on  a  Chalcidian  Arasc  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  paralleled  in  modern  Tanjore, 
the  lotus-petal  moulding  of  Dravidian  architec- 
ture as  the  origin  of  the  "  egg  and  dart" 
ornament  of  Greece,  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
reason  why  similar  borrowings  or  overlappings 
should  not  bo  rendered  probable  even  at  that 
early  date,  not  only  for  the  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Egypt,  as  is  done  here,  but  for  the 
instruments  and  even  the  musical  svstems  of 
the  Far  and  Near  East.  It  is  only  on  the 
strength  of  scholarly  work  like  these  "notes" 
that  the  foundations  of  6uch  a  conspectus  can 
be  w  ell  and  truly  laid.— "  Times  "  Literary 
Supplement,  May  14. 

The  RSckart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued) . 

Abd.  October  1717. 

4  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  hooiso  use  this 
moneth  (iiii.)   £12    0  0 

16  dito. — Tackets  to  my  wifes  casie  chearc,  18 
shil.  ;  and  for  munteing  it  to  a  taylior,  1  lib. 
4  shil.  ;  and  to  Reachel  Baxter  for  makeing 
cloaths  to  her.  p.  account,  3  libs  £5    2  0 

16  dito. — Given  my  wife  to  buy  a  silkc  aprone, 
3  libs.;  and  for  letting  blood  of  us  12 
shil  £3  12  0 

26  October. — Given  James  Cheine  for  man- 
ageing  my  business  wt.  Mr  Pat. 
Straehan   £12  18  0 


From  the  first  of  July  1717  to  the  first  of 
Sm'bcr  bought  140  loads  peits— cost... £18   4  0 

As  also  bought  eight  loads  of  fir,  qch.  cost  2 
libs.  16  shil  £2  16  0 

Spent  in  September  and  October  of  pocket 
money  4  libs  £4   0  0 

Abd.  November  1717. 

1  dito.— Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

1  dito.— To  John  Smiths  wife.  1  lib.  18 i  shil ,. 
qch.,  with  83  shil.  for  5i  firlots  draff,  payes 
her  sett  milke  from  Lands  1717  to  HaHlou- 
day  1717   £1  18  4 

4  dito. — >For  six  cuppa  and  plates  for  tea  1  lib. 
4  shil.  ;  and  for  a  coper  tea  kcttel,  3  libs 
12  shil.;  for  a  pouter  treclepot.  1  lib.  4 
shil.  ;  and  for  tea,  9  uncos,  8J,  shil.  stork,  is 
11  libs.  12  shil  £11  12  0 

14  Sber  1717.— For  tuentic  ells  and  three  quar- 
ters linen  for  shirts  to  myself  at  11  shil.  ]>. 
oil  !  £11  8  0 

14  dilo. — For  a  stone  and  half  a  pound  tall >u 
to  the  house   £5   8  0 

19  dito— For  a  seugar  loafe,  2  libs.  15  shil.; 
for  a  pound  course  seugar  6  shil.  ;  for  a 
chaipin  vinagrc.  6  shil.  ;  and  to  James  Breb 
ner  eight  dissons  bottols  8  four-fifths;  for 
half  a  English  chei.se  2  libs.  11  shil.;  and  for 
half  a  stone  hards,  1  lib.  16  shil.,  is  £16    0  4 

Tn  1 1n's  account  of  James  Brobncrs  I  pot  payi  of 
ten  libs,  for  a  cellar  meall  from  Mei timis~17J6 
to  Mertimis  1717. 

Spent  of  pocket  money  this  moneth.  V.K 
libs.  ,•  £2  10  0 

Abd.  December  1717. 

6  dito.  — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth  (iiii.)  libs.  12  shil  £13  12  0 

6  dito.— Six  dlsson  corcks,  9  shil.  ;  for  one-tent  1 
barrel  apcls.  18  shil.,  is   £1   7  0 

6  dito. — For  corne  to  my  wifes  fouls,  18J 
shil  £0  18  6 

30  dito.— To  the  touns  sergentg  and  druiner.  1 
lib.    7    shil.  ;    and    spent    this  moneth 
libs  £3  17  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


(Queries. 


1161.  Introduction  of  Tea  into  ScotlaM' 
— When  was  tea  introduced  into  Scotland,  fcnd 
particularlv  into  Aberdeenshire? 

It.  R. 

1162.  Napoleon's  Threatened  Invasion  01 
Scotland. — In  the  beginning  of  the  last  orti 
tury,    Napoleon,     with    the    French    for©  1 
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threatened  to  invade  Britain.  A  fine  spirit  of 
loyalty  was  manifested  by  the  populace  to  op- 
pose the  movement.  Can  any  reader  say  what 
the  parish  of  Monquhitter  did? 

B, 


Hnswers. 


1147.  Clintertt. — This  is  a  place-name  moan- 
ing pasture  lands.     It  represents  the  Gaelic 


words  "cluain,"  meadow  pasture;  and  "tirte,*' 
the  plural  of  "  tir,"  land". 

John  Milne,  L/L.D. 
43  Gladstone  Place,  Aberdeen. 

1158.  Robert  Moyses.— Moyses  was  ad- 
mitted a  burgess  of  Aberdeen  in  1502-3,  find 
was  a.  magistrate  of  the  city  in  1521.  Tho  name 
is  now  generally  known  as  Moses,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  Robert  was  a,  Jew. 

R.  R. 
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No.  346.— December  11,  1914. 


Colonel  Francis  Grant. 

Sir    James    Grant  wrote  from  "  Mareibonc 
Street,"  N.D.,  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  desiring 
tliat  Sir  Harry  Lines  may  be  appointed  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Seizures  in  Scotland, 
and 

that  Colonel  Francis  Grant,  of  the  90th  Regi- 
ment, may  have  the  pay  of  Colonel  by  war- 
rant. He  says  (add  MSS.,  5726  D.,  p.  54):  — 
"  Allow  mo  at  the  same  time  to  recommend 
my  Uncle,  Colonel  Francis  Grant,  of  the  90th 
Regiment,  to  your  Lordships  countenance  and 
favour;  an  old  soldier  who  has  been  all  his 
Life  constantly  with  his  Regiment,  made  all 
tho  Campaigns  in  the  Late  and  present  war, 
and  had  tho  honour  of  commanding  the  Royal 
Highlanders  ever  since  they  have  been  in 
North  America,  who  are  now  reduced  from  two 
complcat  Battalions  to  about  five  hundred  men. 

"  In  the  last  promotions  he  was  made  Colonel 
by  Brevet,  But  may  bo  said  at  present  to  bo 
in  a  worse  situation  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  having  exchanged  the  Lieutenant 
Colonelcy  of  an  old  Regiment  for  that  of  a 
young  one.  My  Lord,  upon  the  death  of 
Colonel  Morgan,  it  was  offered  to  my  Uncle, 
and  he  would  not  refuse,  I  would  humbly  there- 
fore intreat  that  he  may  either  have  full  pay 
as  Colonel,  for  which  there  are  presidents,  or 
if  moro  agreeable  to  his  Majesty,  a  promise  of 
being  appointed  to  tho  first  Vacant  Regiment." 

Aberdonians  to  be  Armed. 

On  llth  July,  1679,  the  magistrates  of  Aber- 
deen supplicated  the  Privy  Council  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  During  the  time  of  the  intestine  war  of 
this  kingdom  the  town  of  Aberdeen  (among 
many  other  of  their  great  sufferings)  was  often 
plundered  and"  robbed  of  arms,  and  during  the 
usurpation  the  arms  were  also  seized  and 
carried  away  by  the  English;  and  the  peti- 
tioners, upon  notice  of  the  late  rebellion  in  the 
West,  judging  themselves  bound  in  duty  to 
muster  their  citizens  and  inhabitants  for  de- 
fence and  to  be  ready  to  appear  in  arms  as 
necessity  arose  or  their  services  might  be  de- 
sired by  the  Council,  they  found  most  of  their 
citizens  ill-armed,  and  many  without  weapons, 
so  that  they  had  to  provide  for  them  out  of  tho 
town-house.  They  crave  license  to  import  300 
muskets  with  bandoliers  and  200  picks  for  the 
use  of  the  town.  Tho  Lords,  considering  tho 
known  loyalty  of  tho  petitioners  '  and  the 
signal!  proofe  thereof  given  by  them  Lately  in 
their  forwardnes  to  put  tho  inhabitants  of  the 


toune  of  Aberdeen  in  a  posture  for  maintaine- 
ing  his  Majestio  authority  and  opposeing  of 
the  robells,  and  for  their  incouradgement  to 
continow  loyall  and  faithfull  to  his  Majesty  for 
the  future,'  grant  license  as  craved." — "  Privy 
Council  Register." 


Bibliography  of  Clan  Literature. 

(Continued.) 
Soott. 

Genealogical  tree  of  James  Scott  of  Logic  and 
his  wife  Katherino  Orick  of  Orick,  showing  the 
descent  and  marriages  of  their  issue  from  1593 
to  1794  on  a  largo  sheet.  Includes  the  naiiK> 
Cordon,  etc.  1794.  Extracts  from  the  Letter 
Book  of  William  Scott,  father  of  Lords  Stowell 
and  JEldon,  with  notes  on  the  family  history  of 
the  writer  and  his  contemporaries.  [By  M.  A. 
Richardson.]  Pedigree  of  Scott  Family,  8vo, 
52pp.  Newcastle,  1848  (Henry  Cray's  Family 
History  Catalogue). 

Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Soott  of  Hokoe,  Co. 
Northumberland,  compiled  by  William  Scott, 
reprinted  from  tho  original  edition  of  L783, 
with  introduction,  continuation,  etc.,  by  YV.  H- 
Scott.  Issued  in  two  sizes  8vo  and  4to.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  G.  Bell  1852.  Only  75  copies  re- 
printed of  this,  one  of  the  rarest  of  genealogical 
works. 

Memorial  of  tho  majority  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalkeith.  Portrait,  8vo,  pp.  104.  Dalkeith, 
1852.  Including  a  historical  sketch  of  tlse 
House  oif  Bucoicuch  (Henry  Cray's  Family 
History  Catalogue). 

Antiquity  of  the  name  of  Soott,  with  brie* 
historical  notes.  A  paper  read  before  tin 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  by  Martin 
B.  Scott.  Royal  8vo,  pp  15.  Boston,  U.S.A.. 
1869.  Mr  Scott's  pamphlet  gives  a  good. deal 
of  curious  and  interesting  information  respect- 
ing tho  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Scott 
family  (Dobell's  Catalogue). 

Memorials  of  tho  Family  of  Soott  of  Scott'i 
Hall,  Co.  Kent,  with  an  appendix  of  illustrative 
documents,  by  James  R.  {Scott.  F.S.A.  With 
numerous  portraits,  views,  pedigrees,  arms, 
etc.,  in  text.  Large  quarto.  Privately  printed, 
1876.    (Ccorge  Harding's  Catalogue.) 

Tho  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Family  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  with  a  reprint  of  Ins 
Memorials  of  the*  Halilburtoris,  by  Dr  Charles 
Rogers.  London,  1877.  Pp.  lxxii.  and  78,  with 
one  plate.  Issued  by  the  Grampian  Club 
founded  in  London  1868  for  the  editing  and 
printing  of  works  illustrative  of  Scottish 
literature,  history,  and  antiquities.  The  club 
has  ceased  to  publish  since  1891. 

Upper  Tweeddale  and  the  Scot  ts  of  Buocleucli ; 
a  local  family  history  by  Mrs  J.  Rutherford 
Oliver,  Hawick.  With  illustrations  of  Border 
scenery  by  T.  11.  Laidlaw.    Hawick,  1887. 

A  Metrical  History  of  the  Families  of  Scot 
and  Elliot  in  the  Shires    of    Roxburgh  and 
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Selkirk,  by  Captain  Walter  Scott  of  SatchelLs, 
with  introduction,  etc.  Printed  at  Edinburgh, 
1892.  4to.  Only  50  copies  printed  for  private 
circulation.  The  second  part  is  entitled 
SatcheH's  Past'ral  humbly  presented  to  his 
noble  and  worthy  friends  of  the  names  of  Scot 
and  Elliot. 

R.  Mtjrdoch-Lawrance. 


How  the  King  Diddled  the  Kirk. 

From  the  first  General  Assembly  in  1560  1o 
that  of  1579  there  was  no  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner. The  Kirk  invited  the  Regent's 
presence  in  October,  1576.  and  also  in  1577,  but 
"his  grace  had  no  leisure  to  talk  with  them 
for  occupation."  In  1578  James  VI.  assumed 
the  Government,  and  the  Assembly  craved  him 
to  direct  "some"  to  assist  in  its  proceedings. 
The  King  "^a\e  a  very  oomfortalble  and  good 
answer  that  nut  only  would  he  cOncurr  with 
the  Kuk  in  all  tilings  that  Ulicht  advance  the 
fcrew  religionc  presently  profeasit  within  this 
realmc,  but  also  would  be  a  protector  of  the 
Kirk."  In  1579  he  requested  the  members  "to 
bestow  your  common  cares  and  good  willes  to 
intertable  peace  and  quytness  in  Cod's  fearo 
ana  our  dew  obedience,  foiiboaring  any  proceed, 
ing  at  this  tyme  that  may  touch  matters  hoir- 
tofore  not  coneludit  be  any  lawes,  and  rocoivit 
ill  practise."  In  1530  the  King  sent  two  Com- 
missioners to  the  Assembly  at  Dundee  to  assist 
in  all  things  "  tending  to  the  glory  of  Cod,  and 
presorvationo  of  us  and  our  estate."  In  their 
presence  the  Assembly  declared  unanimously 
the  office  of  Bishops  to  be  unlawful  and  to  have 
no  warrant  within  the  Word  of  Cod,  ami 
ordained  all  persons  holding  such  ofliee  to  demit 
and  to  cease  using  in  any  way  the  office  of 
pastor  until  do  novo  they  receive  admission, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  The  Spring 
Assembly  of  1581  reiterated  the  condemnation 
"lorsamekle  as  Bishops,  Abbotes,  Priors 
Prioresses,  Commondators,  '  etc.,'  called 
ecclesi-^tio  persons  does  bruik  and  enjoy  the 
rente  of  tlie  Kirk,  and  devour  hir  patrifnonie 
without  cxerciseittg  of  any  cilice  in  tlie  Kirk 
but  living  us  drons." 

The  Royal  Commissioners  enquired  "in  oaico 
the  Kirk  damned  the  Ofliee  of  Bishops 
qwhat  overture  they  wald  shew  qwhereby  the 
King  be  not  prejudged  be  tho  taking  away  of 
that  estate."  After  long  reasoning  it  was 
agreed  that  Commissioners  from  the  Kirk 
should  supply  tho  places  of  the  Bishops  in  Par- 
liament, and  that  their  civil  or  criminal  juris- 
diction should  be  used  by  the  heritable  Baillios. 
In  this  Assembly  began  what,  in  time  developed 
into  the  disastrous  contests  between  the  claims 
for  absolute  royal  supremacy  and  episcopacy 
on  Ihe  one  hand,  and  for  spiritual  freedom  on 
tho  other.  Mr  Robert  Montgomcric,  Minister 
of  Stirling,  was  openly  accusal  in  the  Assembly 
under  fifteen  specific  charges.  Tho  King  ap- 
proved of  proceeding  against  him  as  Minister 
and  added  that  in  tho  heads  of  religion  he 


agreed  in  his  heart  with  the  Kirk,  albeit  in 
sum  heads  of  policie  he  was  not  yet  resolvrt." 
Evidence  was  partly  heard,and  thereafter  Mont- 
{joinene  was  onaryed  '"not  to  medle  with  anj- 
either  ofliee  or  f  unctione  in  the  Kirk,  namely  in 
aspiring  to  tlie  Bishoprick  of  Glasgow,  against 
the  word  of  C-od,  and  acts  of  the  Kirk,"  undo." 
pain  of  excominuiiication.  The  Presbytery  sus- 
pended mm,  and  m  tlie  Assembly  in  April,  1582, 
ho  "protestit  before  Cod  he  never  knowoftlu 
raising  of  any  of  the  said  charges  or  executioiies 
thereof."  My  Lord  of  Requests  presented  a 
writing  bearing  tiiat  it  was  liis  Majesty's  will 
that  the  Kirk  should  not  trouble  Montgomery 
for  anything  concerning  the  Bishopi'io  or  any 
other     cause     byegone.  The  Assembly 

replied  that  nothing  should  be  bandied 
concerning  the  civil  power,  and 
nothing  but  uprightly,  sincerely,  and  with 
just  judgment.  lie  was  found  guilty,  and  the 
sentence  delayed  for  a  day.  Later  the  Moder- 
ator, and  Members  of  Assembly,  were  hdnbited 
by  the  Kmg's  Letters  from  giving  sentence 
under  pain  of  rebellion  and  being  put  to  tho 
horn.  The  Assembly,  however,  called  on  tho 
delinquent,  but  he  failed  to  appear.  On  be- 
half of  the  King  a  request  was  made  again  to 
delay  sentence,  to  which  tho  Kirk  made  a  firm 
and  dignihed  reply,  and  thereupon  "  depryvit 
the  said  Mr  Robert  from  all  function  of  the 
ministrio  in  the  Kirk  of  God,  during  tho  will 
of  the  Assomblie;  and  larder,  decernit  tlie 
sentence  of  fearful!  excommunicationo  to  be 
pronouncit  in  face  of  tho  whole  Assembly,  bo 
tile  voyco  and  mouth  of  the  Moderator  present, 
against  him:  To  the  effect  that  Ins  proud 
fleshe,  being  cast  in  the  hands  of  Satane,  ho 
may  be  winno  againe,  if  it  bo  possible,  to  God: 
and  tho  said  bcntcnco  to  be  intimate  be  every 
particular  minister  at  his  awno  particular 
Kirk."  This  Judgment  was  delayed  by  tho 
compearance  of  the  delinquent  craving  confer- 
ence of  tho  maist  godly  and  learned  Brethren, 
after  which  ho  confessed  the  simple  truth  of 
tho  charges  against  him,  and  submitted  to  tho 
will  of  the  Assembly,  lie,  however,  accepted 
the  Bishopric,  and  was  excommunicated,  but 
the  Convention  of  Estates,  or  Parliament  de- 
clared tho  sentence" null  and  void.  The  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow  refused  to  admit  him,  and 
the  Laird  of  Minto,  then  Provost,  pulled  tho 
Moderator  out  of  the  Chair,  assaulted  him  to 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  also  imprisoned  him, 
for  which  tho  Provost,  and  those  who  assisted 
him,  were  also  excommunicated.  The 
King  again  unsuccessfully  interposed, 
and  the  Provost  attended  the  As- 
sembly, expressed  contrition  and  _  was 
absolved.  Montgomorie  sat  in  the  Parliament 
of  1584,  which  passed  tho  Act  in  favour  of  the 
King's  supremacy,  and  the  other  "  black  Acts." 
lie  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  Kirk. 

Parliament  had  declared  the  King's  power 
to  bo  supreme  in  all  matters,  and  tlie  Assembly 
being  unable  to  meet  without  his  consent,  a 
grave  crisis  was  threatened.  No  Assemblies 
met  in  1584  and  1585.  Broils  within  the  realm, 
the  rebellion  of  tho  popish  Lords,  and  tho  plot 


it 
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for  invasion  by  the  King  of  Spain;  however, 
put  off  the  evil  day,  as  James  needed  the  sup- 
port of  the  Kirk  and  the  Presbyterian  nobles. 
When  he  led  the  army  to  Aberdeen  against  the 
rebels  in  the  North  he  was  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  leading  Ministers,  of  whom  James 
Melville  was  one.  The  war  chest  being  almost 
exhausted,  Melville  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  and 
other  towns  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
so  great  were  has  exertions  that  his-  servant 
died  at  Cowie  from  exhaustion.  The  King 
attended  several  Assemblies,  and  in  that  held 
in  August,  1590,  after  his  return  from  Den- 
mark with  his  bride,  he  praised  God  that  he 
was  born  in  such  a  time  as  in  the  time  of  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  to  siueh  a  place  as  to 
be  King  in  such  &  Kirk,  the  sincorcst  Kirk  in 
the  world.  '1  charge  you,  my  good  people, 
ministers,  doctors,  elders,  nobles,  gentlemen, 
and  barrons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and  ex- 
hort the  people  to  do  the  like.  And  1  forsooth, 
.so  long  as  1  bruik  my  life  and  crown,  shall 
maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly."  There 
was  nothing  heard  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
but  praising  God,  and  praying  for  the  King. 
By  the  influence  of  Chancellor  Maitland,  the 
Act  of  1592  ratifying  and  confirming  the  rights 
and  constitution  of  the  Kirk  was  passed. 

The  King  was,  however,  determined  to  be 
absolute  in  Kirk  as  well  as  state,  and  resented 
the  power  and  independence  of  the  clergy,  but 
with  all  his  cunning  he  mudo  little  progress 
with  the  Assembly  collectively.  "In  the  end 
was  devysit  a  certain  Commissioner  to  have 
power  to  convem  with  the  King  at  what  tymc 
and  place  his  Majestic  sould  requyre,  to  keep 
concord  betwixt  the  Kirk  and  King,  and  to 
intreat  of  all  maters  that  might  serve  or 
apcitein  to  that  effect.  The  quhilk,  as  ex- 
perience hes  provin  son  sync,  lies  devolvit  and 
transferit  the  haill  powar  of  the  General  As- 
semble in  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  li.s 
Ecclesiastic  Counsall,  these  Commissionars,  for 
bathe  in  General  Assemblies,  and  without,  they 
re  will  all."  Over  a  score  of  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  any  nine  of  whom  had  power 
to  act,  and  the  King  called  to  the  conferences 
such  as  would  not  thwart  him.  They  "  were 
led  on,  and  set  on,  by  a  wittie  politick  Prince, 
whoso  farfetched  drifts  and  politick  plots  the 
moro  simple  did  not  esjnye,  but  the  more  corrupt 
did  comply  with  them." 

Theso  Commissioners  petitioned  Parliament 
without  any  authority  "that  the  Ministers  of 
the  Kirk  should  haiff  voit  in  Parliament. 
Quhairupoun  thair  wes  uric  Aot  passed  that 
sucho  of  the  Ministerie  as  would  become  Pre 
latis,  sio  as  they  war  of  old  in  the  papistical  1 
Kirk,  sould  be  admitted  to  have  voit  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  Estaites  of  Parliament  thinking 
indeed  that  no  horniest  men  in  the  Ministerie 
wald  undirtako  such  ane  office,  againes  the 
quhilk  the  forme  and  tennor  of  thair  doctrine 
had  so  longe,  and  mychtilie  soundit." 

The  King  called  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
at  dates  fixed  by  himself,  and  anticipated  and 
prorogated  fixed  diets,  and  changed  the  places 
of  Meeting.      Ho  paid  no  heed  to  the  Kirk's 


complaints.  Ministers  were  prohibited  from 
preaching,  and  others  put  to  ward  (that  is,  im- 
prisoned); Of  those  who  went  to  the  As- 
sembly appointed  to  be  held  at  Aberdeen  in 
1605,  fourteen  were  summoned  before  the  Coun- 
cil, of  whom,  seven  were  committed  to  prison, 
and  six  of  them  afterwards  banished  as  rebels 
for  declining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  This 
was  followed  by  other  eight  of  the  leading 
ministers  being  called  to  London  by  the  King, 
where  every  wile  and  stratagem  was  used  to 
lure  them  to,  approve  of  prelacy,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  them  they  were  "boarded 
out"  at  various  Bishops'  and  Deans'  houses. 
At  the  same  time  eight  other  of  the  ministers 
were  lying  in  prison,  so  that  the  opposition  was 
greatly  weakened.  The  King  proceeded  with 
the  appointment  of  Bishops,  and  ten  of  them 
rode  betwixt  the  Earls  and  Lords  at  the  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Perth  in  1606,  where  an  Act  was 
passed  restoring  them  to  the  old  rents,  livings 
and  privileges  which  their  predecessors  had  in 
time  of  poperie.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Assembly  of  1606,  agreeing  that  there  should 
be  constant  (fixed)  Moderators  of  Presbyteries 
and  Synods,  who  were  to  receive  £100  a  year, 
over  and  above  their  fixed  stipends. 

The  King  was  now  preparing  to  play  the  last 
Act    viz.,  to  get  the  Assembly  to  ratify  and 
sanotion  the  office  of  Bishop.     In  1608  the  Earl 
of  Dunbar  got  a  Commission  of  Lieutenancy 
for  all  the  north. parts  of  Scotland,  and  came 
down  from  Court,  accompanied  by  6omc  Deans 
and  Doctors,  whose  errand  was  to  gain  prose- 
lytes,     and     persuade      all      "  that  there 
was  no  difference  betwixt  their  Kirk  in  Eng- 
land and  oures,  but  onlio  some  few  indifferent 
things,  and  chiefly  concerning  the  government 
of  the  Kirk."      Thereafter  the  King  in  May, 
1610,   gave  Commission  to  Dunbar  to  call  a 
General    Assembly,    and  sent  letters  to  each 
Presbytery  to  send  thoso  ministers  named  in 
tho    letters    (who    had    been  selected  by  tho 
Bishops)  with  unlimited  commission,  and  letteru 
were  also  sent  to  theso  ministers  asking  them 
to  attend,   whether  the  Presbytery  appointed 
them  or  not.      Sundry  Noblemen  and  Barrons, 
and  also  other  ministers  were  also  asked  to  at- 
tend.    The  Assembly  accordingly  met  on  8th 
June,   when  Archbishop   Spottiswood  Ufourrx«tl 
the  place  of  Moderator,  and  tho  first  day  wus 
spent  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  Tho 
following     day     a     privie     committco  was 
appointed,     who    agreed    on  certain  articles, 
which  were  put  to  thc  Confirmation  of  Bishop> 
and  Bishoprics.    »  After  it  was  carried  "than 
the   pelf   (gold)  was  distributed   among  those 
that  voycod  affirmatively,  and  some  got  more, 
and  some  less,  according  as  the  Bishops  thought 
they    deserved    their    reward."  Oaldorwood 
says  that  one  who  had  been  specially  employe! 
informed  him  that  one  Bishoprick  had  cost  tlx* 
King  £1000  stg.,   "and  more  than  he  and  I 
could   spend   all   our   dayes   beside,"   and  thnl 
"tho  advancement  of  thc  whole  work,  for  tin- 
space  of  eight  years  may  be  estimated  at  marjy 
hundred  thousands.      Row  says  that  tho  K'-.ng 
in  buying  in  their  benefices   .    •    .    in  buying 
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votes  at  Assemblies,  in  defraying  all  their  other 
charges,  and  promoveing  of  all  their  adoes  and 
bussines,  as  comeing  to,  and  going  from,  and 
liveing  at  Court.  prelat-like,  that  is  sumptu- 
onslie.  and  gorgeouslie  in  apparrcll,  hous,  dyet, 
attendants,  etc.,  did  employ  above  the  sum  of 
throe  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterlin  money." 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  As- 
sembly, three  of  the  Bishops  hastened  to  Lon- 
don to  report  to  the  King,  who  received  them 
graeiously.  In  October  they  were  consecrated 
by  tho  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Bath. 
Those  three  "  returning  to  Scotland  in  the 
moneth  of  November  did  to  the  Archbishop  of 
St  Audioes,  in  St  Androes,  as  they  were  done 
withall  at  Lambeth  als  nearc  as  they  could 
posslblio  imitat."  Thereafter  the  two  Arch- 
bishops consecrated  the  rest. 

The  Rickart  NSSS. 

Expenditure — (Continued'. 
Abd.  January  1718. 

3  dito. — 'Given  my  wife  for  the  house  u»e  this 
moneth  (iiiii.)   £15   0  C 

15  dito.— To  Jeane  Ferguson  her  wadges  from 
Wits.  1717  to  -Mens.  1717   £5   6  S 

15  dito. — For  tuo  quarcs  of  peaper,  12  shil. ; 
and  for  tuelve  sheits  cut  peaper,  4 
shil  £0  16  0 

For  a  groe  corks,  14  shil. ;  and  for  {  barrel) 
renets,  3  libs  (the  half  sent  the  Ldy.  Pit- 
lurg)   £3  14  C 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money, 
ete  £2  13  4 

Abd.  February  1718. 

4  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth  of  Feb.  (iiii.)   £12   0  0 

4  dito.— To  John  Smiths  wife,  1  lib.  14  shil.  2d, 
qch.  wt.  12J,  shil.  for  2  bolls  1  neck  draff, 
paves  her  eett  of  milke  from  HaUouday  last 
to  the  2  instant   £1    4  2 

4  dito. — For  a  tea  spoonc  weighting  4$  drops, 
18  shil.  ;  and  for  workmanshipe  6  shil., 
is  £1   4  0 

21  dito. — For  a  pair  neu  shoues,  soiling  a  pair, 
and  tuo  pair  slipers,  to  Jo.  Anderson  £3  18  0 

21  dito. — For  sixtic  three  litter  stones  to  help- 
the  dyke  at  the  old  shore  £12    6  0 

Spent  this  moneth  of  pocket  money,  3 
libs  £3   0  0 

Abd.  March  1718. 

6  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
moneth  (iiii.)   £12    0  0 


6  dito. — For    four    pynts  and    five  mujchk'in 

bottells,    1    lib.  ;    and    for    sixteine  pavnts 

trandic,  at  2  shil.   ster.   p.   paynt,   19  libs. 

4  shil  £20    '4  0 

1*3  dito. — For  half  a  pound  greine  tea,  3  lib-;  , 

and  for  24  bitter  oranges  and  other  materials 

for  a  dayt  drink,  p.  aoct.,  5  libs.   10  shil.. 

is   £8  10  0 

I  gave  my  wife    in    November    last  to  buy 

candels  for  the  house  use   £6  13  4 

28  dito. — For  a  seugar  loafe  weighting  5  pound* 

and  12  wnces,  at  10  shil.  p.  pound.. .£2  17  6 
28  dito. — For  mending  the  shcile  and  dyke  of 

the  Mideh ingle  for  my  half  net   £0  13  4 

28  dito. — For  six  paynts  wort  for  a  dayet  drink 

to  my  self  e   £0  12  0 

(To  be  continued.) 


luetics. 


1163.  Peknan  Stone.. — Pchnan  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  stone  for 
millstones.  lis  the  stone  still  used  for  the 
purpose  stated? 

W.  Smith. 

1164.  Macdonalds  of  Iv  rx eta n.— Does  any 
published  work  deal  with  this  family'.'  and  if 
ho,  what? 

R.  G. 


Bnswers. 


1159.  Garden  •  Family,  Braco  Park.— I  do 
not  know  of  any  work  which  treats  exhaustively 
of  this  family.  A  ^ood  many  particulars  con- 
cerning several  members  will  be  found  in  tin; 
Now  Spalding  Club's  "  History  of  the  Society 
of  Advocates  in  Aberdeen,"  p.  194.  Braco  Park 
is  situated  on  the  seaside,  close  to  the  village 
of  lvoseliC'artv,  Aberdeenshire. 

•  C. 

1160.  Albert  Gely,  Bhll-founder.— Amongst 
local  bells  furnished  by  Gely  and  bearing  his 
name  were  the  following — Insch  Parish  Church, 
Fordyco  Parish  Church,  Kintore  Parish  Church, 
and  Portlcthcn  Parish  Church. 

G. 
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How  Bon-Accord  Faced  Bonaparte. 

The  Aberdeen  Liglit  Infanthy  Volunteer 
in  1799. 

It  is  a  strange  irony  that  has  made  the  pro- 
posed centenary  celebration  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  (December  2\,  1814)— the  Peace  'with  this 
country  and  America—  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  war  tire  world  has  ever  eeen; 
necessitating  our  raising  armies  just  as  we  were 
doing  a  hundred  years  ago,  though,  of  course, 
on  an  infinitely  bigger  scale.  The  irony,  how- 
ever, has  done  one  thing.  It  has  made  what 
would  otherwise  have  remained  a  subject  of 
antiquarian  interest  one  of  what  journalists 
call  "topical"  importance;  and  costly  though 
the  process  is,  a  knowledge  of  what  our  fore- 
fathers did  is  of  real  benefit  to  us  all  to-day. 

If  the  present  Avar  has  been  largely  unfore- 
seen by  the  mass  of  the  public,  our  attention 
to  the  history  of  national  defence  and  to  the 
local  contribution  to  the  same  has  been  slowly 
accumulating.  In  addition  to  "  Gordons  Under 
Arms',"  which  was  begun  in  September.  1904, 
we  have  had  Mr  Donald  Sinclair's  "  History  of 
the  Aberdeen  Volunteers,"  1907,  while  I  have 
spent  the  whole  of  the  present  year  in  writing 
a  history  of  "  Territorial  Soldiering  in  the  North 
of  Scotland"  for  the  New  Spalding  Club. 

In  pursuit  of  that  subject  I  encountered  at 
the  Public  Record  Office  a  formidable  array  of 
Volunteer  pay  rolls,  which  had  never  Wen 
examined  by  the  publio— so  far  as  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Banifsfhire  are  concerned — until  1 
beg. m  to  look  into  them  last  April  .(the  precise 
date  of  their  being  submitted  to  me  is  marked 
in  ipewcil  by  the  Record  Office  examiners  on 
each  bundle).  Mr  Sinclair  was,  perhaps, 
unaware  that  these  lists  existed  when  he  wrote 
his  history.  To  print  them  in  my  own  "History 
of  Territorial  Soldiering"  would  have  added  to 
an  already  adipo&e  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  of  greater  value  in  the  oolumns  of 
widelv  distributed  newspapers  at  a  time  when 
the  thoughts  of  everyone  of  us  are  running  on 
"  Rolls  of  Honour." 

Thero  were  as  everybody  knows  two  distinct 
nras  in  Volunteering-1794-1802  and  1803-1803. 
To  the  first  movement  the  town  of  Aberdeen 
contributed  two  sets  of  Volunteers — (1)  an 
Artillery  Battery  and  (2)  the  Royal  Volunteers. 
Old  Aberdeen  took  its  turn  with  two  companies 
in  1798,  and  Aberdeen  produced  a  regiment  of 
Royal  Light  Infantry  in  1799.  As  the  Royal 
Volunteers  were  not  paid  thero  are  no  pay  rolls, 
and  wo  shall  pro'ba'bly  never  know  the  names 
of  the  rank  and  file.  The  Light  Infantry 
Volunteers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  paid,  being 
composed  mostly  of  working'  men.  The  regi 
ment  started  in  January,  1799.  with  seven  com- 


panies of  60  men  each,  hut  before  the  end  of 
the  year  thero  were  11  companies  averaging, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Artillery  Company, 
90  men  each. 

The  names  of  the  offioea's  and  men  transcribed 
hero  aro  taken  from  the  pay  lolls  for  die 
period  January  14-Deocmber  24,  1799,  as  pre- 
served in  the  Record  OHioo  series  known  us 
W.O.  13:  4160.  Unfortunately  none  of  theso 
pay  rolls  gives  more  than  Christian  names  and 
surnames,  for  the  Volunteers  as  ere  not  required 
to  furnish  the  elaborate  data,  of  Regular  regi- 
ments in  the  invaluable  series  of  "Desoriptivo 
Books."  But  even  as  a  bald  list  of  names  tho 
pay  rolls  are  extremely  interesting,  not  only 
from  the  military  point  of  view  but  as  a  Who*s 
Who  in  Bon-Accord  of  the  period,  and  readers 
of  to-day  may  be  able  perhaps  to  point 
to  some  of  these  names  as  those  of  their 
ancestors. 

For  tho  sake  of  Convenience  I  have  arranged 
tho  companies  alphabetically  in  the.  terms  of 
their  commanding  officer,  beginning  with  tho 
Artillery  Company  as  that  of  the  most  highly 
trained  of  the  group:-- 

ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 
Captain — None. 
Ueutenant  -Francis  Dodd. 
Ensign — James  Harvey. 

Sergeant  (permanent  pay)— James  Henderson. 

— James  .Ir.v4iii.iii  (on  permanent  pay) 
,,       — Robert  Stephen. 
Drummer — None. 


Allen,  Robert 
Arthur,  Robert 
Brechin,  George 
IJiown,  Samuel 
Muelun,  John 
Christie,  William 
Coupland,  James 
Coupland,  William 
Craig,  Janies 
1  i-avidson,  Alexander 
UUividson,  George 
David-ton,  W  illiam 
Dunn,  Alexande 
Kmsli 


;v*.;te.s  (52;. 
Hend< 
LIunn 
Iionsi 


Uniislii 
Forbej 
Frasea 


Tin 

William 
Alexander 
,  Alexander 
Fraser,  Thomas 
Gill,  Alexander 
Gill,  John 
Gourly,  Alexander 
(J rani,  Peter 
Green,  .Tohr 
Green  Peter 
Haines,  George 
Harper,  James  * 


L'ion,  John 
i',  John 
le,  Jolui 
Jamieson,  James 
Jessiman,  James 
M'Leod,  Alexander 
MRobie,  John 
Milne,  George 
Mitehe.ll,  Alexander 
Mitchell,  Charles 
Mitchell,  Robert 
Moir,  James 
.Morrison.  Alexander 
N'iixiU,  I  harlcs 
Pif.tendrigh,  AlexanJ< 
Reid,  William 
Ret  tie,  Alexander 
Shivas,  Charles 
Smith,  George 
Smith,  William 
Stephen,  Robert 
Thomson,  James 
Wallace,  Alexander 
Wallace,  Robert 
WaJker.  George 
Watt,  Francis 


RAIRD'S  COMPANY. 
Captain— Charles  Jkiird. 

Lieutenant— John   Allan    (linsign    till    Augwt  If, 
promoted  vice  Fyfe). 
— Cluwles  Fyfe  (transferred). 
Ensign — George  Alexander. 
Sergeani — James  Frost  (on  permanent  pay). 
,,      — George  Smith  (<  n  permanent  nay) 
—Charles  Alexander. 
— William  Smith. 
Drummer — Robert  Lumsdain. 
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Privates  (86). 


Adam,  Alexander 
Adam,  John 
Adam  son,  Alexander 
Alexander,  Charles 
Alexander,  James 
Barker,  John 
Barron,  William 
Iietton,  John 
Beverley,  Alexander 
Black,  Robert 
Bothwell,  William 
Braid.  John 
Biraid,  William 
Cameron,  Francis 
Campbell,  John 
Cai  michael,  William 
Chisholm,  Daniel 
□ark,  George 
Oowie,  James 
Craib,  Thomas 
Craig,  Robert 
Cruickshank,  John 
Chimin,  Duncan 
Davidson,  Alexander 
David  ion,  John  (1) 
Davidson,  John  el) 
Davidson,  Peter 
Davidson.,  William 
Diaek,  Alexander 
Dickie,  Alexander 
Donald,  James 
Doverty,  James 
Duncan,  John 
Durword,  Francis 
Usson,  John 
Etterxhank,  James 
Fetch,  Alexander 
Find  Lay,  Alexander 
Forbes,  Alexander 
K.-rl.es  George 
Fowler,  James 
Frost.  James 
Geddcs,  James 


Gellan,  Peter 
Cordon,  George 
Gray,  Alexander 
Gray,  Jamew 
Hendry,  William 
Hunter,  Peter 
Imray,  James 
Ingram,  Alexander 
Joss,  John 
Keith,  William 
Kelly.  James 
Kynoeh,  Geoige 
Laing,  Peter 
Lawrence,  James 
.M'Ciiigor,  Peter 
Mackie,  Alexander 
Mann,  George 
Mann,  John 
Mannie,  Andrew 
Man  son,  George 
.Matthews,  William 
Milne,  George 
Milne,  William 
M  or  ice,  David 
Paterson,  Alexander 
Ririe,  George 
Ross,  James 
Simeon,  George 
Smith,  George 
Smith,  Robert 
Smith,  William 
Stevenson,  Burnet 
Stronach,  James 
Stuart,  James 
Stuart,  John 
Taylor,  Tlionios 
Thomson,  Francis 
Wallace,  Peter 
Walker  Alexander 
Watson,  Alexander 
Watt,  Arthur 
Webster,  David 
Wilson.  Robert 


BARRON'S  COMPANY. 

Captain — Alexander  Barron. 
Lieutenant— John  Johnston. 

,,        —Robert  Spring  (Ensign  till  March 
promoted  ;  transferred). 
— George  Smi'h,  sen 
Knsign — George  Smith,  jun. 
Sergeant— John  Courage  (on  permanent  pay). 

,,      — James  Souter  (on  permanent  pay). 

,,  — John  Roy. 

,,      —Robert  Simpson. 
Drummer — Alexander  Buchanan. 
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Adam,  James 
Alexander,  William 
Angus,  William 
Baird,  William 
Barclay,  Peter 
Beattie.  Robert 
B  i  sset ,  AJ  exan  d  e  r 
Risset,  John 
Booth,  John 
Brown,  George 
Cadenhead,  James 
Cameron.  Charles 
Chapman,  Robert. 
Christie,  Alexander 
Clark,  Benjamin 
Clark.  Jeremy 
Collie,  John  ' 
Collie,  Robert 
Courage,  John 


Privates  (101). 
I  Coutts 


Coutts 
Clout  t.s 
Coutts 
Craig, 
Crniefc 


David 
Jame.s 
Peter 
William 
Rohent 
.  .  hank.  Peter 
Cryle,  Alexander 
Dauney,  Jame.s 
Davidson,  Alexander 
Dick,  David 
Duff,  James 
Duncan,  George 
Duncan,  James 
Duncan,  Peter 
Duncan,  William 
Kddie,  Moses 
Elriek,  James 
Kmsiic,  Charles 
Farquharson,  William 


Fettes,  John 
Fyte,  William 
Gordon,  John 
Gove,  Alexander 
Giant,  James 
Uaay,  Jolm 
Greig,  John 
Gunn,  John 
Hutoheon,  John 
Lamb,  William 
Ledingham,  David 
Lobban,  George 
Lunan.  William 
M'Gregor,  Charles 
M 'Lea n,  Francis/ 
M'Pherson,  George 
Mannie,  Andrew 
Ma  it,  Alexander 
Mathieson ,  Alexander 
Mathieson,  James 
Milne,  David 
Milne,  Robert 
Milne,  Thomas 
Moir,  William 
Monro,  Andrew 
Nicoll.  diaries 
Nieoll,  Peter 
Peterkin,  James 
Purcell,  James 
Rainnie,  Thomas 
Ray,  John 


Reid,  Teter 
Reid,  William 
Reith,  John 
Kobb,  James 
Robb,  John 
Robb,  William 
Robertson,  Jolin 
Russel,  James 
Rust.  James 
Bust,  William 
Sandieson,  James 
Scott,  William 
Shepherd,  James 
Simpson,  James 
Simpson,  Robert 
Simpson,  William 
Smelair.  Peter 
Smith,  George 
Smith,  John 
Spark,  William 
■Still,  John 
Strachan,  William 
Thomson,  James 
Thomson,  Robert 
'lough,  James 
Tough,  Moses 
Wat  sun,  Robert 
Wot  land,  William 
Wilson,  Andrew 
Wilson,  John 
Youn<\  George 


BLAIKIK'S  COMPANY. 
Captain— John  Blaikie. 

Lieutenant — Arthur  Farquhar  (promoted  Captain). 

,,         — Robert  Spring. 
Ensigi i — ( ; eo rge  Craig. 

„     —David  Reid. 
Sergeant — Alexander  Young. 

,,      — John  Joss  (on  permanent  l>ay). 

,,      — Peter  Moir. 

,,      — Alexander  Symmers 
Drummer — Robert  Forbes. 

,,       — Thomas  Craig. 


Privates 


Abel,  John 
Adam,  William 
A  d  a  m  so  n ,  A 1  ex  and  e  r 
Allen,  George 
Arthur.  James 
Baird,  Burnett 
Barron,  William 
Begg,  James 
Risset,  William 
Black,  James 
Booth,  George 
Booth,  John 
Brechin,  John 
Brown,  James 
Bruce,  William 
Campbell,  William 
Chalmers,  James 
Cheyne,  George 
Cork  Thomas 
Cbop'M*.  Charles 
Coupland,  William 
Craig,  James 
Cummin,  William 
Dauney,  Alexander 
Duguid,  WiLL'iam 
Duncan,  Francis 
Duthie,  William 
Edward,  William 
Kinslie,  James 
Florence,  Adam 
Forbes,  Samuel 
Fraser,  John 
Gill,  James 


|  Gillespie,  James 

;  Glennie,  John 
Gordon,  Jolin 
Gourlay,  Bobert 
Gray,  George 
Gray,  .William 
Hay,  Alexander 
Home,  Andrew 
Ingram,  William 
Lines.,  John  (1) 
Innes,  Jolm  (2) 
Jaffray,  John 
Janneson,  James  (1) 
Jamieson,  James  (2) 
Joss,  John 
Joss,  Bobert, 
Junken,  George 
Lendrum,  Robert 
Leslie,  Nathaniel 
M'Gregor,  Charles 
M'Kay,  Donald 
Maclean,  John 
Mannie,  Andrew 
Martin,  Alexander 
Matthews,  John 
Moir,  I'eter 
Mowatt,  William 
Murdoch.  William 
M'utch,  Robert 
Mutch,  William 
Neilson,  Alexander 
Pirie,  Andrew 
Rae,  James 
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Reid,  David 
Riddler,  Ueorge 
Iliddler,  John 
Robb,  David 
Robb,  James 
liobb,  John 
Kobertson,  John 
Roy,  Lewis 
Simpson,  George 
Simitson,  William 
Smith,  Alexander  (1) 
Smith,  Alexander  (2) 
Smith,  John 


I  Smith,  William 
I  Snell,  Alexander 
I  Stephen,  Alexander 
|  Stuait,  Alexander 
Sutherland,  William 
Syininers,  Alexander 
'  Troup,  John 
Troup,  William 
Walker,  Alexander 
\   Walker.  J  a  me;; 
I  Webster,  William 
I  Will,  John 
■  Wilson,  Alexander 


BROWN'S  COMPANY. 
Captain— Alexander  Dr<  wn. 

,,       — William  Dauney  (promoted  Major). 
Lieutenant — Thomas  Duncan. 

,,  — George  Smith  (Ensign  till  August  16). 
Ensign — George  Barclay. 

Sergeant — James  Robertson  (on  permanent  i>ay). 

,,  — Thomas  Mackie. 

,,  — William  Tait. 
Drummer — James  Smith. 


Adam,  John 
Adamson ,  John 
Aiken,  William 
Bain,  George 
Bain,  Robert 
Barclay,  (Jeorgo 
Baxter,  George 
Benzie,  Alexajider 
Brown.  John 
Uantley,  James 
Christie.  William 
Cowie,  John 
Grail),  William 
Cumin,  Alexander 
Cunningham,  James 
Davidson,  John 
Davidson,  Thomas 
Diolue,  Charles 
Donald,  Alexander 
Donald.  James 
Duncan,  William 
Emslie,  Thomas 
E-ison,  Benjamin 
Ferres,  John 
FowJeT  William 
Fraser,  James 
Gauld,  John 
(Jill,  Alexander 
Gill,  James 
Glass,  Robert 
Gordon,  John 
liar  vie,  Kobert 
Henderson,  Gilbert 
Irvine,  James 
Kemp,  David 
Loing,  William 
Lcith,  George 
Mackie,  John 
Mackie  Thomas 


Privates  (78). 

M'Lennon,  Jolin 
Mi/ood,  John 
.Milne,  Peter 
Morrice,  William 
Paterson,  Thomas 
Reid,  James 
SieUl,  William  (1) 
Reid,  William  (2) 
Seorgie,  A  lexander 
Selbic,  John 
Sheriffs,  David 
Simpson,  Andrew 
Simpson,  James 
SimprJon,  Jolui 
Skakle,  William 
Skinner,  James 
Smith,  James 
Smith,  John  (1) 
Smith,  John  (2) 
Still,  JaiiK-s 
Stironaeh,  Alexander 
Stuart,  Robert 
Sutherland,  William 
Tait,  William 
Thorn,  Alexander 
Tough,  Charles 
Tough  Francis 
Troup,  James 
Cnpihai't,  Thomas 
Walker,  John  (1) 
Walker.  John  (2) 
Watson,  James 
Watson,  John 
Watson,  William 
Watt,  Fra.ncis 
Watt,  Joseph 
Webster,  James 
Williamson,  Peter 
Wilson,  James1 


OIIALM-EBS'  COMPANY. 

Captain — James  Chalmers. 
Lieutenant — Alexander  Brown  (promoted) 
,,         — James  Dick. 

,,  — Thomas  Duncan  (Ensign  till  March  29 
transferred). 
Ensign — Robert  Smith. 

Sergeant — Thomas  Davidson  (on  permanent  pay). 

,,      — John  Manners  (discharged). 

— Thomas  Davidson  (promoted  to  pay). 

,,      —John  Barron. 

„      — Gavin  Jelly. 
Drummer — Peter  Farquhar. 


Priv 


Adamson,  John 
Allen,  George 
Anderson,  John 
Bain,  James 
Bannermaai,  William 
Barber,  Alexander 
Barclay,  John 
Biarnet,  John 
Baxter,  James 
Benzie,  William 
Black,  (Jeorge. 
Booth,  William 
Both-well,  William 
Brodio,  Francis 
Brook,  Alexander 
Brown,  Alexander 
Brown,  John 
Brown,  Joseph 
Burr,  William 
Campbell,  William 
Carr,  John 
Clark,  James 
Colvill,  William 
Craig,  Thomas 
Crammond,  John 
Cumin,  Peter 
Dauney,  William 
DavitL-ion,  Thomas 
Davidson,  W  illiam 
Donald,,  Charles 
Duncan,  Alexander 
Duncan,  George 
Duncan,  William 
Ellis,  Georgo 
Far.pihar,  Ah  vander 
l-'.u.pih.ir,  S  Liuui  1 
Fanpihar,  Willum 
Fowler,  W  Hum 
Galen,  John 
(;  *dbniml,  <  1.  krh 
G<*don,  John  1 1 1 
U<  r Jon  John  i ,ri 
Gordon,  lluton 
Gordon,  w  ilium 
Ur.mt,  J  »:d«  . 
Greig,  Wdtiam 
Harvey,  UuUin 
Hay,  luomiui 
Hector,  William 
Imray,  R<4wtt 
Imray,  William 


ates  (101). 

i  Innes,  James 
|  Jelly,  Gavin 
Johnston,  John 
Kain,  William 
Kemp,  Andrew 
Knowles,  William 
Laing,  William  tl) 
Laing,  Widiam  (•'! 
Lefevre,  Joseph 
Ligertwood,  James 
Linton,  John 
MacdonaJd,  Angus 
MTvor,  Alexander 
M'Kenzie,  Andrew 
Mackie,  Benjamin 
Mam.  John 
Marr,  Geuige 
Marshall,  Charles 
Matthews.  William 
M earns,  Willum 
MeJvin,  John 
Milton,  (iixT^o 
Montgomery,  Jolui 
Morrison,  Charles 
Murdoch,  Jamin 
Murray,  William 
Xeilson  Alexander 
Patorson,  Donald 
I'olson,  Jolui 
Itankin,  Andrew 
Riddle,  Jumea 
Jt<Mlg<r.  TlKmia* 


W 


W 


in 


Skinner,  11 
Smith,  \  ;<  i 
Smith  n..({iwk 
.v.     .«•.  )*mm 


ilk* 


Tl*  .... 


1    «  'St 


1^4  ivt,  |^  ,:wr1 
T.rt.'f,  »*r*i<f^ 

WtWttAO.  J  to*'* 


FERGUSON'S  COMPANY 
Captain — Oharles  Ferguson. 

Lieutenant— Alexamler  Duncan  (promoted  Cpu.-. 

Vl<\>  EelguxUl) 

,,  —John  Imray  (1m  I.ieutonint,  \> \  ,■•  \t 
,,  — Rolx>rt  Spring  (Ensign  (ill  M.ir<Ji 

Ensign — Robert  Uuie. 

Sergeant — Andrew  Aflleek  (on  pcrmam  m  |»ay  .  pr  . 
moled  Adjutant). 
,,      — William  Donald  (promoted  pj>d  N-ry- *•' ' 

vice  Atlleck). 
,,     — William«Murruy. 
,,      — William  Taj  lor. 
Drummer — John  Hall. 

,,     —Samuel  Weathermen. 


Administer,  William 
Allen,  James 
Anderson,  James 
Anderson,  William 
Andrew,  George 
Angus,  James 
Armour,  Joseph 
Balfour,  Charles 
Balfour,  James 


Privates  (103) 

Beat  tie,  Alexander 
Berry,  Joseph 
Braid,  J  allies 
Brook,  William 
Brown,  Samuel 
Buck,  Andrew 
Cae,  Alexander 
Oae,  J  a  me* 
Cae,  William 
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Clark,  Andrew 
Clark,  Wilffiam 
dyne,  William 
Conn,  Janii's 
Goupland,  James 
Coupland,  William 
Craig,  John 
Cm lckshank,  James 
Donald,  Andrew 
Donald,  William 
Du'gaud,  James 
Eddie,  Alexander 
Eddie,  John 
Fdmond,  Alexander 
Kdniond,  James 
Em.slie,  John 
Farquhar,  James 
Find  lay,  Peter 
Forbes,  John 
Fraser,  Alexander 
Eraser  James 
Fraser,  Thomas. 
Geddes,  James 
Gille&pie,  James 
Gordon,,  Peter 
Gordon,  Thomas 
Greenlaw,  George 
Greigr,  George 
Harvey.  Joh.n 
Henderson,  (Jeonge 
Henry,  James 
Francis 
David 
Hugh 
John 


Howi 


Imlay,  P< 
Innes,  VV 
Ironsi<le, 
I  ronside, 
Jamieson 
Knowles, 


mi 


Lsiwr 
Leith 


George 
Jolm 
James 
John 
,  George 


er 


M.- Be tli,  George 
M'Gowan,  Thomas 
ATI  lwraith,  Thomas 
M'Kinnon,  K\ve.n 
M'Leod,  Alexander 
Martin.  Akxander 
Martin,  James 
Mathieson,      John  (pro 

moted  Lieutenant). 
May,  John 
Milne,,  James 
Milne,  John 
Moir,  James 
Mortimer,  John 
Mow  at,  James 
Murray,  William  (1) 
Murray,  William  (2) 
Neb/h,  William 
Pirie,  Andrew 
Fithie,  John 
Rainie,  George 
Reid,  John 
Shepherd,  Alexander 
Si  mm,  James 
Simpson,  William 
Skene,  John 
Smith,  Janu  s 
Smith,  William 
Spalding,  Robert 
Stephen,  William 
Strathan,  James 
Si  ronaeh,  t Seoige 
Sutherland,  John 
Tait,  John 
|  Taylor,  Alexander 
Laylor  James 
jVylor,  Wiliiam 
Wallace,  Alexander  (1) 
Wallace,  Alexander  (2) 
Wath,  Arthur 
Walt,  Franeis 
Wilson,  Alexander 
\\  ilson,  Robert 


JOIINSTOX\S  COMPANY. 


Captain — John  Johnston. 

Lieutenant-  Charh  s   Bciird   (Ensign   till   Mareli  29 
then  Captain) 
Alexander  Dnthie. 
Ensign— Alexander  Leith. 

Sergeant — Hugh  Cameron  (on  pemianchl  pay). 
,,     — John  Gregor. 
—William  Walker. 
Drummer — A  lexander  Ooekbum. 


Anderson,  James 
Annan.  William,  jur 
Russett,  Alexander 
Brechin,  Alexander 
Brownie,  James 
Burr,  John 
Cameron,  John 
Oarnie,  Robert 
Ohessur,  James 
Cooper,  John 
Davidson,  Jamea 
Duncan,  William 
Falconer,  John 
Fettos,  Alexander 
Forbes,  John 
Forsyth,  George 
Forsyth,  William 
Frost.,  John 
Garden.  Ale: 
Garden,  James 
Gill,  Robert 
Gill,  Thomas 
Cordon,  George 


der 


Privates  (82). 

Greig,  John 
Henderson,  William 
Howie,  Alexander 
Imray,  James 
JalEray,  James 
Jollie,  James 
Jolilie,  Robert 
Kelly,  William 
Kemp,  John 
Knox  Arthur 
Kynoeh,  John 
Lamb,  John 
Lawrence,  James 
Loitoh,  William 
Leith,  John 
Low,  Am  hew 
Low,  John 
Lumsdiiin,  Peter 
M'Donald,  John 
M'Dcnald,  \\  illinm 
M'Lean,  Robert 
Maoniillan,  Thomas 
M.'Phe>r.-JonB  John 


Mathieson.  George 
Menzies,  David 
Milne,  George 
Mitel  ell,  Charles 
Moir,  Andrew 
Morrison,  Nathaniel 
Qfowat,  John 
Rae,  Alexander 
Rae,  James 
Rait,  William 
Reid,  John 
Reid,  William 
Jiiddle,  Den  aid 
iRobb,  George 
Sangsler,  George 
Shand,  Akxander 
•Shand,  James 
Simm  Andrew 


Smith,  James 
Smith,  Robert 
Spence,  Robert 
Stevenson,  Peter 
Straehan,  John  (1) 
St  radian,  John  (2) 
Sutherland,  John 
Thomson,  George 
Thomson,  John  (1) 
Thomson,  John  (2) 
Walker.  James  (1) 
Walker,  James  (2) 
Walker,  James  '(3) 
Walker,  Walter 
Wallace,  George 
Wat-Jon,  James 
Winchester,  Lewis 
Wriffht.  Francis 


LITTLE  J  OllN'S  COMPANY. 

Captain — J  times  Lititlejohn. 
Lieutenant— Alexander  Hall. 

— .John  Imray  (Ensign  till  August  16). 
,,          — Alexander  Cooper. 
,,        —Charles  Panton  (linsign  till  August  16 
transferred). 
Sergeant — Robert  Blair  (on  permanent  pay) 
,,      —John  Jcssiman. 
—  Robert  Smith. 
Drummer — William  Mutch. 


Priv 

Adam  James 
Allan,  John  (1) 
Allan,  John  (2) 
Anderson,  Adam 
Anderson,  William 
Banner,  James 
Barion  Archibald 
Barron,  John 
Barron,  William 
B.  iry,  James 
Brander,  William 
Biown,  Andrew 
B\  res,  John 
Cameron,  Alexander 
Campbell,  James 
Chalmers,  James 
Chalmers,  William 
Chivas,  Charles 
(  iiri.-liie,  John 
Cku-k,  John 
Cowie,  William 
Ciruieksliiink,  James 
Cumin,  Andrew 
Cumin,  William 
Daunev  John 
Dirk,  William 
Donald,  John 
Donaldson,  John 
Duncan,  John 
Duncan,  William 
Dunn,  John 
Dut.hic,  James 
Duthie,  John 
Butt,  Thomas 
Elmslie,  Andrew 
Esson,  William 
Findlay,  Alexander 
Gilbert..  Jamo-s 
Gill,  John 
Gray,  John 
Green,  John 
1 1 e n derso n ,  Ale xan der. 
Hyde,  Duncan 
Inglasis,  John 
Jamie-son,  John 
Jamicson,  William 


it  to  (92). 

Jas.'iman,  Jolm 
K-Olnuan,  Alexander 
Lesilie,  James 
MaeDonald,  Donald 
Machray,  A  lexander 
Machray,  George 
Machray  William 
Mackenzie,  A  lexander 
Maophoison,  John 
Marshall,  James 
Moir  tin,  William 
Mathieson,  Geoi-ge 
Melvin,  James 
Milne,  William 
Mitchell,  James 
Mitchell,  William 
Mortimer,  Adam 
Mowat,  George 
Nisbet,  Alexander 
Park,'  Andrew 
Pierson  John 
Pirie,  John 
Rainie,  Joseph 
Reid,  John 
Rohb,  William 
Robertson,  Alexander 
Robertson,  John 
Bough,  William 
Scott,  John 
Shand,  Arthur 
Shepherd,  James 
Simpson,  John 
Smith,  James 
Smith,  John 
Smith.  Robert 
Snell,  James 
Stuart,  James 
Stuart,  John 
Taylor,  Alexander 
Taylor,  Jolm 
Thomson,  William 
T.urpie,  David 
Turpie,  William 
Tvller,  William 
Watt,  Joseph 
W  ilson,  Henry 
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M I DDLETON ' S  COMPANY, 
(tiptain — James  Middleton. 
lieutenant — James  Diek  (Ensign  fill  March  29). 

,,         —Charles  Fyfe. 

,,         — William  Michie. 
Sergeant — Robert  Addkou  (on  permanent  pay). 

,,      — James  Matthews  (on  permanent  pay). 

,,      — Alexander  Keaixl. 

,,  ■ — David  Kempt. 

,,     —Alexander  Tosh. 
Drummer — James  Taylor. 


r 

.Mian,  James 
Anderson,  Peter 
Angus,  (Robert 
Rain,  Alexander 
Baxter,  Eobext 
Urebner,  WiJliam 
Brcwn,  Robert 
Obrystal,  Jam<* 
Cooper,  Jolin 
LVnvie,  James 
Oowie,  William 
Davidson,  John  (1) 
Davidson,  John  (2) 

fan,  Jamd 
Until ie,  John 
1-jm.Jlio,  Titer 
l*jHSon.  CBiafiles 
Farrjuhar,  .John 
Ferres,  John 
Fortes,  William 
Forsyth,  John 
Fa.  heri  ogham,  Andrey; 
Fraser,  Alexander 
Eraser,  Charles 
Frr.ser,  Donald 
Gellan,  Alexander 
Gedktn,  John 
Gordon,  Madeolm 
Gordon,  Ilobert 
Henderson,  Georgia 
Herat.  Peter 
Hog?,  Alexander 
Hourn,,  Peter 
Hossack,  Middleton 
Imra}',  John 
Imray,  William 
Johnston,  Thomas 
Keard,  Alexander 
Keith,  Alexander 
Keith,  John 
Kemp,  Alexander 
Kemp,  David 
KilgOUT,  Robert 
Lawrence,  John 
Dawson,  Alexander 
Lefevre,  Samuel 
Leith,  Henry 
Likely,  James 


ivates  (96). 

Low,  William 
Maekay,  Hugh 
M/aoMUlan,  WiHliam 
Matthews,  James 
Mathieson,  Charles 
Malvin,  Jamea  (1) 
Melvin,  James  (2) 
.Milne,  George 
Milne,  John 
Moir.  David 
Moir,  Jolm 
Moir,  William 
.Morgan,  John 
Munro,  Peter 
Paul,  John 
I'resley,  John 
Revels,  John 
Riaeh,  Peter 
Kol.ert.Min,  James 
Robertson,  William 
Rorie,  John 
Ross,  Andrew 
Sand. son,  (;e<»ig<> 
Sandison,  William 
Sangstter,  Andrew 
Smith,  Janus 
Snov.ii',  James 
Sommie,  Robert 
Spalding,  William 
Steel,  J{o!x-rt  (l) 
SicH.  KoheiH  (2) 
Stephen,  William  d) 
Stephen,  William  (2) 
Strachan,  Hugh 
Strachan,  John  (l) 
Strachan,  John  (2) 
Taylor,  James 
Tosh,  Alexander 
Troup,  Alexander 
Troup,  George 
Walker,  John 
Watt,  Alexander 
Watt,  James 
Watt,  Peter 
Webster,  John 
Wilson,  James  (1) 
Wilson,  James  (2) 
Wishart,  JameH 


9IIERRIFS'  COMPANY. 

Captain— Alexander  Siierrifs  (resigned). 

„      — Arthur  Farquhar. 
Lieutenant — Charles  Panton  (Ensign  till  August  1G) 
,,        — John  Mathieson. 

—.Alexander  Smith  (resigned). 
Sergeant — Alexander  Pettie  (on  permanent  pay). 
,,  — George  Milne. 
—William  Reid. 
Drummer*— A  lexa nder  Reid. 


Aiken,  George 
Aiken,  James 
Alexander,  William 
Anderson,  Alexander  (1) 
Anderson,  Alexander  (2) 


Privates  (87). 

Angus,  Jolm 
Black,  George 
Booth,  John 
Brook,  Alexandi 
Burr,  Robert 


Chivas,  John 
Chrystal,  Alexander 
Come,  James 
Ouaig,  James 
Craig,  John 
Crombie,  William 
Dickie,  John 
Donald,  James 
Duncan,  Alexander 
Duncan,  Janice  (1) 
Duncan,  James  (2) 
Duncan,  John 
Dut-hie,  David 
Farquhar,  Cliarles 
Gairey,  Jolm 
Gau/'.d,  James 
Gordon,  George 
Gordon,  John 
Greenlaw,  John 
Greig,  William 
Henderson,  John 
Jamie-son,  James 
Doing,  Alexander 
Maouonald,  John 
M'Gregor,  Donald 
M'Konzie,  James 
Maim,  James 
Mann,  William 
Mathieson.  James 
Mennie,  William 
Middleton,  Jolm 
Milne,  George  (1) 
Milne,  <;<•.. i^.>  (2) 
Milne,  John  (] ) 
Milue,  John  (•_>> 
Milehejl,  James 
Morgan.  G.-otyv 
Muniu  Ansr» 


Munro,  James 
Munro,  William 
Murray,  George 
Nesbit,  William 
Ugston,  John 
Ord,  James 
l\itcr.->on,  William 
Peterkin,  James 
Pirie,  Alexander 
Ronnie,  Alexander  (1) 
Rannie,  Alexander  rj> 
Reid.  William  (1) 
Iteid,  W  illiam  (2) 
Keid,  William  (3) 
Robertson,  AViuuuW 
Robertson,  Glooms 
Ronald,  George 
Ross,  Robert 
Runeie,  Jan»« 
Sang,  Tliomaii 
Sang,  William  (1) 
Sang,  William  (21 
Scorgio,  ,\>xam!er 
Seorgic  William 
Sherill*,  Alexander 
Smith,  Arthur 
Smith.  John 
Smith,  William 
Spring,  Pi't«-r 
St uar:.  IhhhI 
Sutherland.  \  1«  \and<  r 
'I  ,i\  k«r,  Wil  um 
'Drain,  J«.hti 

I  Im>II1  ■  I. ,   <  it  .iikv 

Troup.  V* \.i!.d«-r 
1ro-i|»  John 
W         r,  Datkl 
Hill     H.,.,  J 


'llio  r. fiin. nt  CAtiM*  »<■  art 
other    \'<'Iii!it«  «  r>.    in  \'*X~. 
taken  in  tile  r«»  •  n»» r  >«•:• 
which   trurit*         !v   f.  .'.<••«.{ 
enlargiNl  or  •  v-\  r . j  - t »-  «\\. 


d.  \tk»  »n 

J  i '  A**V«       \  «  .  T| 
V«4*      '••  '  ft 


Queries. 


1165.  JVots  Hazel  Nr*T§-  Are  0»r**>  rrou 
ever  sold  now?  A  i\ 

1166.  Jane  M'Iuvixe.  Gum.--  Wh*r«  wr/uU 
I  find  an  account  of  this  heroine' t  f»v*J*t  »i'h 
the  Free  Church  Courts? 

R  BviTii 


Bnswers. 


1014.  Tyiue  Family  op  DrxxmEEn,  on 
Tyiue  Family  of  Drumkilbo  (Pkrthsiiiiii)  Ii 
may  interest  readers  to  know  that  Mr  At>-I  *>* 
Tyrie,  Glasgow,  compiled  »n<l  puhli&lwd  f«i 
private  circulation  in  1893  a  small  8v.>  UhA 
on  the  family,  printed  by  John  Horn.  i2  Arr»i!«- 
Stroet,  Glasgow. 

R.  MUBDOCn-T*\WRAXl  i 

1136.  Uxthaxk. — This  property  l«  *miaU«l 
near  Brechin.  It  was  once  fatnoim  few  i:» 
markets. 
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No.  3IS.— December  25,  1914. 


Sunhoney  Stone  Circle. 


Sunhoney  Stone  CircSo. 

Tho  stono  circle  at  Sunhoney,  Midmar,  a 
milo  and  a  half  west  of  the  villi  gc  of  Echt,  is 
ouo  of  tho  largest  and  most  perfect  of  tho 
many  stono  circles  in  tho  county.  Mr  Fred  R. 
Coles  says  of  it  that  "by  reason  alike  of  it-; 
size,  the  regularity  of  its  monoliths,  and  the 
almost  unbroken  smoothness  of  its  grassy 
sward,  besides  its  commanding  position,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  the  circles  of 
tho  district."  Thero  arc  nine  stones  in  the 
circle,  two  very  large  pillar  stones,  and  a 
recumbent  stone.  The  last  is  of  "  truly 
mcgalithic  proportions,"  being  17ft.  4in.  long, 
2ft.  3in.  thick,  and  4ft.  6in.  broad.  The  east 
pillar  is  7ft.  6in.  high;  the  west  pillar  6ft.  5in. 
Tho  total  circumference  of  the  circle  is  260ft. 
(See  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Ant'- 
quarios  of  Scotland,"  Vol.  XXXIV.) 

The  foregoing  explanation  regarding  the; 
circle  was  furnished  by  Mr  Robert  Anderson,  in 
his  "  Notes  for  tho  Aberdeen  Philosophical 
Society's  Excursion.  1914." 


The  Stuart-Forbeses  of  Fettercaim. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  — 

Tho  paragraph  in  No.  341— November  6,  re- 
lating to  tho  union  by  marriage  of  the  two 
noble  families  of  Strathmorc  and  Clinton,  is  a 
little  confusing  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  estate  of  Fetteroairn.  Some 
ambiguity,  I  think,  has  been  caused  by  exces- 
sive condensation ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  detail  tho  succession  at  faller  length. 

Fettercaim,  as  stated,  wan  bought  in  1777  by 
Emilia,  widow  of  William  Belches,  of  Tofts, 
Perthshire.  She  had  a  spn,  Sir  John  Wishart 
Belches,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
bar,  M.P.  for  Kincardineshire,  and  a  Baron  o\ 
Exchequer.  An  ancestor  of  Emilia  Belches  had 
served  in  the  army  under  William  III.  and 
received  a  baronetoy ;  and  this  baronetcy  was 
inherited  by  her  son.  Mrs  Belches  acquired 
the  property  of  her  maternal  grandfather, 
Daniel  Stuart,  and  obtained  a  royal  licence 
authorising  her  and  her  son  to  use  the  name  of 
Stuart.  Tho  son  accordingly  became  Sir  John 
Wishart  Belches  Stuart  of  Fettercaim.  (Ho 
was,    by    tho    way,  tho  name-father  of  John 
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Stuart  Mill,  whose  father,  James  Mill,  had 
been  a  tutor  in  Sir  John's  family.) 

Sir  John  W.  B.  Stuart  married,  1775,  Lady 
Jane  Leslie,  eldest  dtaug-hter  of  the  Earl  of 
Leyen  and!  Melville,  and  had  an  only  child, 
Williamina,  who  became  has  sole  heir  and  so 
proprietor  of  Fettercairn. 

Williamina  Stuart  married,  1797,  Sir  William 
Forbes,  7th  Baronet  of  Monymusk,  and  2nd  oi 
Pitsligo,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  the 
Edinburgh  banker,  who  bought  the  Pitsligo 
estates  in  1780.  (This  lady,  it  may  be  incident- 
ally mentioned,  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  first 
love.) 

Sir  William  Forbes  (the  second)  had  by  his 
wrife,  Williamina  Stuart,  a  son  who  eventually 
succeeded  to  both  Pitsligo  and  Fettercairn  as 
Sir  John  Hepburn-Stuart-Forbes.  Sir  John 
married,  1834,  Lady  Harriet  Kerr,  third 
daughter  of  the  sixth  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
They  had  an  only  daughter,  Harriet  Willia- 
mina. 

This  lady  married,  1858,  her  cousin,  the  Hon. 
Charles  Henry  Rolle  Trefusis,  eldest  eon  of 
Lord  Clinton.  On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Hop- 
burn-Stuart-Forbes  in  1866,  the  baronetcy  of 
Pitsligo  passed  to  his  nephew,  William  Stuart- 
Forbes,  but  the  estates  of  Pitsligo  and  Fetter- 
cairn passed  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Clinton,  an' I 
on  her  death  (in  1869)  to  her  elder  son,  the  Hon. 
Charles  John  Robert  Hepburn-Stuart-Forbes- 
Tvcfusis,  now  Lord  Clinton. 

Mr  Trefusis  (now  Lord  Clinton)  married, 
1386,  Lady  Jane  Grey  M'Donnell,  daughter  ol 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Antrim;  but  has  only  two 
daughters,  Harriet  and  Fen  ell  a,  who  arc  co- 
heiresses to  the  barony  and  also  to  the  estates 
of  Pitsligo  and  'Fettercairn.  It  is  the  younger 
(Fenella)  who  is  married  to  the  Hon.  John 
Bowes  Lyon,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more.  The  elder  sister  (Harriet)  is  married  to 
Mr  Henry  Ncvilo  Fane,  Coldstream  Guards,  of 
fSoyton  Manor,  Wilts,  only  son  of  the  late  Sir 
E.  D.  V.  Fane,  K.C.M.G. 

Bibliography  of  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
and  Kincardine. 

Since  the  issue  of  his  "Concise  Bibliography 
of  the  History  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen  and  Its 
Institutions"  (sec  A.  J.  N.  and  Q.,  vi.,  120), 
Mr  James  F.  Kcllas  Johnstone  has  prepared  a 
similar  bibliography  dealing  with  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kincardine.  This  ap- 
peared in  two  parts  in  the  "Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity Library  Bulletin "  for  October,  1913,  and 
April,  1914.  The  two  bibliographies— for  the 
city  and  for  the  three  counties — -are  now  com- 
bined in  a  single  work—"  A  Concise  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  History,  Topography,  and  Insti- 
tutions of  the  shires  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and 
Kincardine,"  which  has  just  been  published  as 
one  of  the  series  of  "Aberdeen  University 
I  Studies"  (No.  66).  The  work  extends  to  193 
pages,  and  is  provided  with  a  copious  index, 


which  occupies  no  fewer  than  17  pages.  Though 
termed  "  Concise,"  the  bibliography  is  exe«  Yd 
iryrly  comprehensive;  and  Mr  Kcllas  Johnston, 
is  to  be  complimented  on  his  assiduity  and  tit- 
wide  range  of  hir,  search  for  local  works  or 
works  and  writing,? — including  many  newspap  r 
contributions — that  have  a  local  bearing.  In 
an  all-too  modest  preface  he  says — 

"  This  is  not  a  bibliography  of  every  work  <  f 
local  authorship,  or  of  all  books  printed  within 
the  district.  Its  t^cope  is  limited,  as  its  t .tL- 
expresses,  to  a  single  branch  of  our  literature 
While  it  may  prove  useful  to  the  reader  and 
collector,  the  aim  of  the  compiler  has  been  t" 
facilitate  historical  study  and  research  by  com 
pressing  for  easy  reference  notes  of  as  many 
sources  of  information  as  the  space  at  di  special 
would  contain.  The  subject  lists  are  not  <-v 
haustive,  although  no  important  woiCc  has  U-oj, 
omitted.  All  the  book's,  unless  otherwise  noted 
have  been  published  in  Aberdeen,  and  with  few 
exceptions  they  may  be  consulted  at  the  Uni- 
versity Library." 

The  Aberdeen  bibliography  includes  works 
relating  to  the  history  and  topography  <>f  the 
city  its  antiquities,  ,  ecclesiastical  history, 
churches,  schools,  commerce,  and  various  in- 
stitutions, societies,  etc.  The  same  lines  are 
followed  in  the  bibliography  of  the  three 
counties,  a  special  section  being  devoted  to 
"parochial  annals  "—works  dealing  with  tie 
soparato  parishes;  and  in  addition  tln-ri'  :ip< 
sections  giving  works  on  "Dialects  and  Idiom,'" 
and  on  "Folk  Lore  and  Folk  Son<;  and  It.« 
Music." 


The  Status  of  Fencible  Officers. 

So  much  is  obscure  in  the  history  of  th. 
Fcnoibles,  and  the  subject  of  the  officering  of 
auxiliary  troops  is  of  so  much  import  ince  at 
present,  that  I  think  the  following  items  from 
a  nondescript  bundle  of  War  Office  papers  are 
worth  preserving. 

On  March  9,  1793,  Sir  George  Yonge,  Seore- 
tary  for  War,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 
James  Grant  of  Grant,  and  two  other  Few  k«- 
colonels  (PR.O.,  W.O.,  4,  146,  p.  375):- 

"I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  ib.i? 
agreeable  to  the  precedent  of  the"  Fen.  j>.j. 
regiments  formed  last  war  in  .Scotland,  tl 
commissions  of  the  officers  of  the  Fencil*!<-» 
now  to  be  raised  will  be  allowed  to  bear  e*m*l 
date  with  the  beating  orders;  but  are  not  u 
be  granted  until  the  corps  shall  have  l.rrn 
completed." 

The  pay  of  Fencible  officers  \\ix»  alway*  * 
knotty  point.    It  came  up  for  disoui>sion  &i  ha 
adjourned  meeting  in  the  Shakespeare  'i 
(London?)  on  May  2,  1796,  when  a  m«  mo  iaj  I 
Pitt    (W.O.,40,9)    was    agreed    up  <„  i  ;  il 
colonels  of  eight  Fencible  regiment*,  m< ,  (  •  , 
the   Duke   of   Gordon's   {Northern    l\  n. 
that,    in    the    event   of   peace,  the  •ub*lL«r%i 
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should  be  "*  put  on  the  same  footing,  as  the 
Militia,  in  respect  to  the  allowance  made  them 
by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  which  wdl  be 
considered  as  a  remuneration  lor  the  past  and 
a  retainer  for  future  6ervices." 

"  Your  memorialists  take  the  liberty  to 
represent  that,  from  want  of  such  provision,  the 
utmost  difficulty  is  found  by  the  colonels  ol 
Fe-iicihle  infantry  to  keep  their  regiments  com- 
plete, and  thai  there  is  every  icasou  io  app.c 
henct,  .should  the  war  continue,  that  the  num- 
ber oi  subalterns  will  le  so  mueh  diminished 
as  to  render  the  carrying  on  the  duty  iiuprac- 
thable.'' 

The  Duke  of  (Joidon,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
and  Lord  L  eadalbanc  we're  appointed  to  pre- 
sent the  memorial.  Lord  iireadalbane  reported 
(May  20j  that  it,  had  been  very  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Ministers,  and  that  he.  was  en- 
oourageo.  by  them  to  hope  that  early  in  the 
next  sessions  of  Parliament  the  application  to 
the  extent  mentioned  in  the  memorial  would  be 
granted.  Nothing,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  don^,  fur  ^o  late  as  May  25,  1797,  we  find 
Sir  Jolm  Sinclair,  commanding  the  Caithness 
FeiKibhs,   wilting  from  Whitehall:  — 

*"  1  regret  much  being  under  the  necessity  <>i 
hinting  at  any  addition  to  the  public  e.vpences, 
though  eveai  ol  a  contingent  nature.  Hut  in 
these  times  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  a 
politic,  and  ma\  turn  out  to  be  a  necessary, 
measure  10  &ive  half-pay  to  the  subalterns  of 
the  Fencible  coips,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Those  m  Ireland  will,  of  course,  be 
paid  by  the  Irish  Parliament  anu,  as  the 
safety  of  i  hat  kingdom  depends  upon  the 
Fenoibles  there,  they  are  well  entitled  t  .  tii.il 
advantage.  1  scarcely  think  thai  half-pay  to  the 
FcnciLle  corps  now  in  Ureat  Britain  would 
eacceed  £)5(XX)  or  £6000  a  year,  and,  were  peace 
conchuled  to-rnowenv,  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  disarm  too  ejuiekly,  or  to  hold  forth  no  in- 
ducement to  our  trained  officers  to  retain  theii 
military  ideas.  I  thought  it  better  to  sub: nit 
this  to  your  [whose?]  private  consideration  than 
to  mention  it  in  tlie  House  [oi  Commons, 
where  at  this  particular  moment  lie  represented 
Pctersfield]. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


Toasts  and  Graces. 

A  Legal  Toast. 

Duncan  Forbes  of  Oulloden,  when  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Session,  gave  every  day 
as  a  toast  at  his  table — 

"Here's  to  every  Lord  of  Session  who  does 
not  deserve  to  be  hanged  !" 

A  Scottish  Toast. 

Peace  and  plenty,  and  nae  killing ; 
Beef  at  a  groat,  and  meat  at  a  shilling; 
Whisky  for  naethimj.  yill  at  the  same, 
A  canty  bit  wife,  arid  a  eosie  wen  hamo. 


Wind  Wisdom. 

When  the  wind's  in  the  north, 

Hail  comes  forth; 

When  the  wind's  in  the  wast. 

Look  for  a  wat  blast ; 

When  the  wind's  in  the  eoud, 

The  weather  will  be  fresh  and  jood; 

When  the  wind's  m  the  east, 

Cauld  and  snaw  comes  neist 

Ax  East  Lothian  Qhace. 

In  'Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered." 
written  for  the  purpose  of  confounding  Atheists, 
the  following  is  given  as  an  Last  Lothian  grace, 
in  the  time  of  ignorance  and  Miperfdition  :  — 

Lord  be  bl<  sa'd  for  all  His  gifts, 
Defy  the  devil  and  all  his  shifts. 
(  !od  send  me  mail'  siller.  Amen. 

A  Highland  Ghace. 

The  .(instant  petition  at  grace  of  the  old 
Highland  chieftain  was  delivered  with  great 
fervour  in  these  terms:  — 

••  Lord  turn  the  world  upside  down,  that. 
Christians  may  make  bread  of  it." — Pennant 

LI,  Mukdocu-Lawuance. 

Cook-Books  of   Many  Lands. 

Mrs  Penned,  the  author  of  "  My  Cookery 
Book.-."  has  a  philosophy  of  her  own.  The 
"  ingriddinients  "  may  be  inferior,  or  may  even 
fail  altogether,  but  the  cook-books  themselves 
always  retain  the  quaint  flavour  of  their  cen- 
tury and  their  nationality  ;  and  so  she  has  de- 
voted herself  in  the  intervals  of  travel  and  in 
the  interstices  of  art  criticism  to  the  collecting 
of  the  culinary  manuals  of  all  countries  and  of 
all  age6. 

No  one  who  lias  not  undertaken  a  kindred 
accumulation  can  guess  the  keen  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  an  eager  search  for  the  les-d  fre- 
quently found  volumes  in  any  special  held.  In- 
deed, seeking  is  perhaps  a  more  acute  joy  than 
having.  And  there  is  no  danger  of  satiety,  bo- 
cause  there  i-  no  possibility  of  completing  a 
collection  oi  audi  tilings,  ine  seeker  is  for 
ever  discovering  treatises  hitherto  unknown 
even  to  fellow-collectors;  and  he  is  also  finding 
out  that  certain  longed-for  items  are  finally 
unprocurable  because  of  their  intangible  rarity. 

In  the  exhilarating  introduction  to  the  cata- 
logue of  her  precious  possessions  Mrs  Pennell 
asserts  that  "everybody  eats  ami  everybody 
should  enjoy  eating."  since  the  old  asceticism 
"that  held  pleasure  in  food  to  be  gluttony,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  has 
all  but  disappeared."  She  thinks  that  even  if 
eating  were  not  one  of  the  fine  arts,  the  l>ooks 
she  has  gathered  would  still  be  amusing.  And 
to  her  readers  site  has  succeeded  in  making  oven 
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a  catalogue  of  t'ncm  amusing.  Hero,  for  ex- 
ample, is  ouo  seventeenth-century  title-page — 
''  The  Queen's  Closet  Opened.  Incomparable 
Secrets  in  Physick;  Chirurgery,  Preserving, 
Candying,  and  Cookery  ;  at>  thej  were  presented 
to  the  Queen  by  the  most  Experienced  Persons 
of  our  times,  many  whereof  were  honoured 
with  her  own  practice,  when  she  pleased  to 
descend  to  these  more  private  Recreations. 
Never  before  published.  Transcribed  from  the 
true  Copies  of  her  Majesties  own  Reccipt-Books 
•bv  W.  M..  one  of  her  late  servants.  Printed 
for  Nathaniel  Brook  at  the  Angel  in  Cornhill, 
1655." 

Who  would  not  desire  to  possess  so  precious 
a  tome  not  only  for  its  own- sake,  but  also  to 
be  taken  privily  into  ''her  majesty's  closet"? 
Who  would  not  Like  to  glance  through  the  pages 
of  the  manual  by  Edward  Kidder,  pastry-maker, 
with  his  superbly  unsimplified  spelling  of 
" sauceages " ?  And  who  will  not  long  for  the 
privilege  of  perusing  "  Adam's  Luxury  and 
Rive's  Cookery;  or  the  Kitchen-Garden  Die- 
play' d "    a  hook  printed  for  Dodsloy  in  1744? 

v-  ;  for  "The  English  1  louse-Wife,  Contain- 
ing the  Inward  and  Outward  Vertues  Which 
Ought  to  Be  in  a  Conrpleate  Woman"— well,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  this  noble  work  iV>  not  widely 
distributed  among  the  militant  suffragettes, 
especially  as  the  edition  of  1631  declared  itself 
to  be  "  now  the  fourth  time  much  augmented, 
purged,  and  made  most  profitable  and  necessary 
for  all  men,  and  the  gcnerall  <rood  of  the  King- 
dome." — Brander  Matthew  s  in  "  Munsey's 
Magazine  "  for  Julv. 


The  Rickart  MSS. 

Expenditure— (Continued). 

Abd.  Aprile  1718. 

4  dito. — Given  my  wife  for  the  house  use  this 

moneth  (iiii.)  £12    0  0 

4  dito. — For  tno  new  coubels  to  the  Midchinglc. 

for  my  sixt  pairt,  11^  merks,  is  £7  13  4 

4  dito. — For  mending  the  pane,  12  shil.  ;  and 

for  reaseing  and  laying  the  kitchen  harth. 

12  shil  "  £1    4  0 

21  dito.— For  nync  bolls  lyme,  8  libs.  2  shil; 

for  cariage  and  ridding,  1  lib.  16  shil.  ;  and 

for     tuentie     loads     sand     to     it,     1  lib.. 

is   £10  18  0 

25  dito.— For  half  a  pound  tea,  7s  stcr.  ;  and 

for     4     pounds     P  dton     barlie,     6  shil. 

Scots  :  £4  10  0 

Spent     for     March     and     Aprile     of  racket 

money  £4    0  0 

It. — For  tuelve  bolLs  meill  for  the  house  use 

this  yeir,  at  8  rnerks  p.  boll  £4    0  0 

May  1718. 

2  dito. — Giten/  mv  wife  for  the  house  use  this 
monelii  ( : iiii)  £15    0  0 


2  ditto. — To  Wm.  Mackie,  etc.  for  payntinj 
my  dualling  house  and  the  comer  house 
where  Christian  Ross  duals  on  both  syes,  and 
dighting  my  lums  and  helping  sume  of  the 
litde  bouses,  tuentie  merles;  and  lor  ale  to 
them,  133  shil.  (qch.  is  too  deire  L-e  tuo 
merks  or  1  lib.  at  least,  and  ther.for  not  to  be 
a  precedent  afterwards)   £14   0  0 

3  dito.  —  Payt  my  teind  and  few  of  the  Mid- 
chinglc for  the  last  yeii's  fishing,  1717.  qoh. 
is   ..,  £12  18  2 

5  dito.— To  John  Smiths  wife,  2  libs.  3d,  qch. 
wt.  6  shil.  for  a  boll  draff,  payes  her  sett  of 
milke  from  Candelmis  last  to  this 
clave   £2    0  8 

12  dito.— For  four  bolls  lyme,  3  libs.  12  shil.  ; 
for  caria/je  and  sand  and  l idling'.  1  2/5th 
libs  ..£5   0  0 

In  March  and  Aprile  last  (1718)  1  look  doune 
and  rebuilt  my  yeard  dyke  at  the  old  Shore, 
qch,  cost  me  for  stons  82  libs.  Scots;  for 
measone  worke,  p.  account,  124  2  libs.;  for 
lyme,  39j  libs.;  for  morter,  cassie  ston.s.  and 
sand,  etc.,  12jJibs.,  qch.  m.  all  is. ..£258  10  0 
(This  is  besayds  48  libs.  Scots  it  cost  me  in 
January  1712'  p.  aoct.) 

28  May.  -  For  laying  the  in-close  with 
greine  turtle  for  bleiti  hing  and  drayein 
lynerus   £1  16  0 

30  dito.— For  a  stone  Flemise  lint  to  my  wife, 
6  libs  ;  and  payt  Jeaue  Ferguson  her  wadgos 
from  Mertimis  1717  to  Whs.  1713,  6 
libs  £12   0  0 

I'J'o  bu  eominued.) 


Queries. 


1167.  JOIIX    IIkNDKKSOX,  PltlNTEK.— In  the 

list  of  casualties  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
(W.O.  25:  2119)  it  is  staled  that  John  Hender- 
son, native  of  Aberdeen,  printer,  belonging  to 
the  8th  Company,  deserted  at  Hull,  July  26, 
1816.  Did  he  take  no  his  trade  again  m 
Aberdeen? 

J.  M.  B. 

1168.  Smiths  of  J*nveramsay. — I  am  anxious 
to  find  out  anything  I  can  regarding  the  Smiths 
of  Invcramsay  and  Smiddyburn.  I  have  seen 
Smith  of  Inyeramsay  described  as  "  a 
Jacobite."  I  believe  Smiddyburn  was  left  l»y 
the  last  Smith  owners  to  Thomas  Irvine,  grand- 
son of  Thomas  Irvine  of  Auchmunziel,  and  Ann 
Elphinston,  his  wife.  This  Thomas  Irvine  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Smith  in  addition  to  his 
own.. 

•  0 
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1169.  George  Simmie  Smith.— What  fuels  are 
known  as  to  the  parentage,  career,  etc..  of 
George  Simmie  Smith,  a  native  of  Rothiemay. 
who  entered  the  ministry? 

G. 


answers. 


1155.  Pkdighee  of  Loud  Caithness.— For  a 
full  and  accurate  account  of  the  Caithness 
family  see  "The  Scots  Peerage."  II.,  pp.  323-59. 

II.  R. 

1159.  Garden  Family,  Bbaoo  Pake.— Braco 
Park  is  a  farm  on  the  estate  of  Pitsligo,  situated 
near  the  road  leading  from  Roschcarty  to 
Aberdour.  The  Gardens,  though  generally 
designated  "of  Braco  Park,"  were  only  ten- 
ants of  it.  There  were  three  generations  of 
the  family. 

1.  William  Garden,  "  tacksman  of  Braco 
Park,"  "  took  in  the  farm  "—that  is,  virtually 
created  it — in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Louie,  daughter  of  George 
Logic,  Sheriff  Clerk  of  Kincardineshire.  i 1  is 
youngest  daughter,  Jane,  married,  1795,  James 
Blaikie,  advocate,   Aberdeen,   and  became  the 


mother  of  John  Blaikie  and  Anthony  Adrian 
Blaikie.  the  partners  of  tho  once  well-known 
Grin  of  Aberdeen  advocates,  J.  and  A.  Blaikie; 
and  also  of  Rev.  William  Garden  Blaikie,  D.D.. 
LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh. 

2.  Francis  Garden  son  of  William  Garden, 
succeeded  his  father  as  tacksman  of  Braco  Park. 
He  was  born  in  1791,  graduated  at  Marischal 
College  in  1809,  and  joined  the  Aberdeen  Society 
of  Advocates  in  1814.  lie  kept  Braco  Park  as 
a  country  residence.  Ho  married,  1822,  Helen, 
third  daughter  of  James  Young,  Percy  Street, 
London;   and  died  in  1843. 

3.  William  Garden,  son  of  Francis  Garden, 
born  in  1823,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ten- 
ancy of  Braco  Park,  but  relinquished  it  60me 
time  in  the  'eighties,  and  afterwards  resided 
in  Aberdeen,  dying  at  365  Great  Western  Roa<i 
on  26th  November,  1904.  Ho  was  enga.ged  in 
the  herring  fishing  and  curing  business  in 
Fraserburgh  for  several  years,  was  For  a  while 
a  figure  in  Fast  Aberdeenshire  politics,  and  wa< 
a  Justice  of  Peace  of  the  county.  He  married. 
1866.  Marv  Gray,  youngest  daughter  of  Jame* 
Hogig,  "The  Ft'triok_  Shepherd."  Mrs  Garden 
wrote  "The  Memorials  of  James  Hogg,*'  and 
also  a  smaller  biography  of  her  mother.  She 
survived  her  husband  seven  years,  dying  at  36b 

,      Great  Western  Road  on  13th  June,  1911. 

Mr  Douglass  may  bo  referred  to  "  Familv 
Record  of  the  Name  of  Dingwall  Fordyce,"  vol 
II.,    and   to   the   Aberdeen   "In   Memoriam " 

i     volumes  for  1904  and  1911. 

Q. 
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A.,  20,  58,  127,  133,  167,  187,  264. 

A.  D.,  197. 

A.  G.,  197. 

A.  J.  R.,  224. 

A  Hair  in  his  Neck,  171. 

Aberdeen  Battery  of  Volunteers,  148. 

—  Bonaparte,  How  Bon-xYccord  Faced,  282. 

—  "  Brail'  Toun,"  167. 

—  Bridge  of  Dee,  Battle  of,  55. 

—  Castlehill  Barracks,  Building  of,  128,  157. 
— ■  Clippers,  8. 

-  Urabstane,  Baltic  of,  60. 

—  Cup  of  lion- Accord,  108. 

—  Curious  Local  Customs,  144. 

—  Curious  Stones  in  Seaton  Dykes,  89. 

—  Death  of   Centenarian,  250. 

—  Dee,  Bridge  of,  3. 

—  Defence  of  the  City,  144. 

—  Defending  Sea-borne  Trade,  1799-1800,  140. 

—  Executioner,  94,  127. 

—  Forum  Club,  264. 

—  Fourteen  Tumbler  Club,  219. 

— '  Gilcoiiicdon  Volunteer  Pikemen,  89. 

—  Growth  of  Protestantism,  145. 

—  Hospitality,  108. 

—  Local   Militia,  163. 

—  Milestones,  29. 

—  Moderators,  24,  47. 

—  Nelllield  Cemetery,  208.  239,  260. 

—  Offer  of  a  Regiment,  215. 

—  Periodical  Literature,  Bibliography  of,  255. 
Press  Gang  in,  217. 

—  -  Quaint  Loral  Customs  and  Doings,  144. 

—  Queen  Mary's  Entry  into,  34. 

—  Reformation  Times  in,  144. 

—  Iloval  Visits  to,  144. 

—  Sack  of,  61. 

—  Shipping  in  the  18th  Century,  226. 
Spado-Mill,  197,  208. 

—  Spoliation  of  the  Friars,  145. 

—  Stone  at  St.  Maehar's  Cathedral,  100. 
Aberdeen,     Banff,    and    Kincardine,  Biblio- 
graphy <  f,  288.  _ 

Aberdeenshire  Agricultural  Improvements,  47. 

—  T    the  18th  Century,  44. 

—  Jacobites,  266. 
Aberdonian   md  the  Novel,  3. 
Aberdonians,  Owre  Monv,  26. 

—  To  be  armed,  278. 
Aberdonensis,  167. 

Abergeldie  Castle  as  a  Garrison,  248. 

—  Property,    Some,  265. 
Adamson  Family,  203. 
Advocates.  The  Lord,  236. 
Agricola  in  Scotland,  15. 

Agricultural  Improvement  in  Scotland,  102. 
Alba,  107,  109,  127,  150. 
A 1  ford,  58. 

—  Battle  of,  68. 


Allardyee  of  Dunnottar,  38. 
Almanacs,  Early  English,  125. 
Anathema-Mar  anatha,  266. 
Ancient  Churches  Restoration,  227. 

-  -  Monuments,  Protection  of,  3. 
Anderson,  Alex.,  of  Bourtie,  247. 

—  Robert,  author,  12. 

Answers  6,  11.  17,  23.  28,  34,  40.  46,  52,  58, 
64,  70,  76,  82,  88,  94,  100,  107,  113,  120, 
127,  133,  138,  146,  156,  163,  167,  174,  180, 
186,  192,  197,  203,  208,  213,  219,  223,  229. 
234,  239,  243,  247,  251,  256.  260,  264,  268, 
272,  277,  281,  286,  291. 

••  Araby  Maid,"  32. 

Archie's  Box,  or  the  Stationmaster's  Warning, 
113. 

Army,  Advertising  the,  103. 
Artilleryman,  Notable  Volunteer,  244. 
Auchindachy,  Family  of,  Kincraigie,  5,  11. 
Auchindryne,  39. 
Auchinhove,  23,  28,  64. 


B.,  6,  76,  88,  162,  167,  180,  181,  186,  192,  203, 

208,  219,  268,  277. 
B.  A.,   133,  146,  156.   219,   239,  243,  260,  264, 

268,  286. 
B.  H.  B.,  203. 
15.  J.  E.,  234. 
13.  R.,  76. 
B.  W.,  23. 

Bairds    of    Auchmedden,    and    Thomas  the 

Rhymer,  70.  83,  113. 
Ballad  Experiments,  270. 
Balmoral  Old  House,  88,  114,  121. 
Banchory  and  Neighbourhood,  200. 
Banff  Volunteer  Infantry,  Loyal  Company  of, 

134. 

Volunteers  in  1804,  188. 
Bannock  Mill,  192. 

Bannockburn,  Battle  of,  2,  77,  91,  118. 
Barclay,   Captain,  of  Ury,  233. 

-  William,  115. 

Belhelvie  Volunteers,   1804,  176. 
Bible,  The  Mazarin,  259. 

Bibliography  of  Clan  Literature,  130,  137,  269. 
278. 

Birlaw  or  Birleymcn,   65,  70,  82,  100. 

Birsc^,  James,  centenarian,  250. 

Bisset,  Rev.  John,  Newmachar,  247,  256. 

Blacksmith's  Old  Indenture,  65. 

Borlum,  134. 

Bovis  Companie,  70. 

Brackley,  94. 

Br  acinar,  46. 

-  Catholic  Registers,  6. 

Brebner,  A.,  and  Leys,  Thomas,  76.  88,  107. 
Breeches,   Ale-Testing,  125. 
Britain,  Formation  of,  148. 
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"Broch,"  The,  204. 

Brodie,  Andrew,  Officer  of  Excise,  188. 
Brora  Coal  Pitts,  219. 
Bruce,  James,  author,  109. 

—  Matilda,  11. 
Brace's  Tomb,  16. 
Buchan,   A  Saug  tae,  73. 

—  Earldom  of,  53. 

—  Families,  53. 

—  Fort,  A  Mysterious,  182. 

—  Hersehip  of,  252,  257. 

—  In  Novels,  117. 
Bulg,  Martin,  60. 

Bulloch,  J.  M.,  author,  etc.,  17,  26,  31,  40,  59, 
63,  67,  71.  79,  84,  89,  90,  96,  107,  113,  116, 
121,  123,  128,  135,  140,  141,  147,  149,  158, 
163,  169,  171,  175,  176,  180,  182,  183,  188, 
196,  199,  203,  206,  208,  211,  215,  217,  219, 
220,  221,  225,  226,  231,  235,  239,  242,  246, 
248,  254,  259,  265,  269,  289,  290. 

Burgh  Rule  in  Scotland,  Early,  13. 

Burghers,  Old  Light  and  New  Light,  154. 

Burnett,  Dr.  Andrew,  physician,  243,  251. 

Burns,  and  the  Farquharsons,  246. 

—  Ingersoll's  Poem  on,  86. 

—  Living  Link  with,  147. 
Bydand,"  128,  164. 


C,  6,  28,  52,  82,  83,  8b,  113,  121,  192,  224,  234, 

243,  260,  272,  281. 
Caithness,  Lord,  264,  291. 
"  Caledonian  Band  "  of  Volunteers,  231 
Cam  bus  o'  May,  268,  272. 
Cameron  Clan,  130. 
Campanologist,  272. 
Campbell  Clan,  131. 

—  Rev.  Arch.,  Grange,  133,  139. 
Canadian  Boat  Song,  104; 
Canisbay,   R-ev.  Dr.  Morison  of,  37. 
Cape  Town  Highlanders,  183. 
Cardno  Family,  196.  232. 
Careston  Castle,  146,  174. 

Carlyle  on  his  Father,  26. 
Carnegoyssie  and  Kirkhill,  63,  76. 
Cawdor  Family,  Romance  of  the,  35. 
Celtic  Earldom,  273. 

—  Treasures,  31. 
Chalmers,   John,  139,  192. 

Christ's  Kirk,  or  Rathmuriel,  174,  181,  203. 
Church  Bells  in  Scotland,  77. 
Clan  Literature,  Bibliography  of,  130,  137,  269, 
278. 

Clintorty,  251,  260,  277. 

Clippers,  The  China,  159. 

Clola  Church  and  Congregation,  151. 

Clune,  Ruin  at  Easter,  186,  213. 

Cobban,  James  M'Laren,  novelist,  203,  231,  239. 

Coldwells,  90. 

Colonial  Recognitions,  149. 
Comyns,  Overthrow  of  the,  257. 
Cook,  John  Douglas,  34. 

—  Books,  289. 

Cooper,  Rev.  Professor,  227. 
Coutts,  Rev.  William,  Stracathro,  34,  40. 
"  Craigton,"  Marquis  of  Montrose  and,  19. 
Crathie,  46. 

Crighton's*  Father,  186. 

Cruden,  Ecclesiastical  Remains  at,  109. 


D.  R.,  11,  192,  197. 

"'Davach"  in  Strathdee  and  Braemar,  52,  64. 
Davidson,  D.  F.  (Major),  219. 
Davidsons  of  Kebbaty,  40,  52. 

—  of  Newton,  1. 

Death   Intimation,    Unique,  206. 
u  Dennet,"  127,  133. 

Doctors  Outwitted,  or  Who's  Afraid?  197. 
Donaldson's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  41. 
"  Donardow,"  17,  40. 
Donside  Holdings,  Upper,  63. 
Douglas  Clan,  131. 

—  Tragedy  of,  192,  198,  219. 

—  W.,  272. 

Douglasses  of  Tilquhillie,  53. 
Dreams  in  Criminal  Cases,  200. 
Duff,  Clan,  131. 

—  "Creely,"  110,  250. 

—  Rev.  Dr.,  Kinfauns,  264,  272. 

—  Family,  96. 

Duguid  Family  of  Auchinhove,  23,  28,  64,  94. 
Dunbar,  William,  Parody  of,  175. 
Dundargue  Castle,  79. 
Durris,  Herds'  Bonfire  at,  84. 
Durward  Family,  240. 
Dyce  Family,  Aberdeen,  6. 

—  Newmachar,      and      Fintray  Volunteers, 

206. 


Elginshire  and  Nairnshire  Volunteers,  171. 
Elphinstone,  Bishop,  18. 
Enzcan,  94,  107. 
Epitaph,  Rare,  202. 

Erskine,  Cardinal  Charles,  197,  224,  229. 
Ewing,  Col.,  and  "Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  135. 


h\  E.   63,  64. 

Furquharson  Genealogies,  Inverey  Branch,  196. 

—  Rev    Dr.  Jamos,  Alford,  52,  58. 

—  James,  of  Whitchouso,  W.S.,  243,  251,  268. 

—  William,  of  Monaltrief  246. 

—  William,  in  India,  40. 
Farquharsone  of  Auchindryne,  206. 

—  of  Balmoral,  209. 

—  of  Monaltrio,  72. 

—  of  Inverey,  etc.,  39. 
Fateful  Number  13,  98. 
Fencible  Officers,  Status  of,  288. 
Ferguson,  Rev.  Alex.,  Crathie,  51. 

—  Robert,  poet,  51. 
Fetteresso  as  a  Surname,  79. 
Fiddes,  Fort,  182. 
Finlason,  Col.  William,  193. 
Fisherfolk's  Custom,  99. 

Forbes,   ,  second  mate  of  the  Havannah, 

139. 

—  Ancient  Family  of,  188. 

—  Alex.,  94. 

—  Sir  Alex,  of  Foveran,  Bart.,  94. 

—  Alex.,  Baillie  of  Aberdeen,  76,  88. 

—  Alex.,  of  Inverernan,  82. 

—  Alex.,  and  the  Gipsies,  76. 

—  Alex.,  burgess,  Aberdeen,  82. 

'    —  Arch.,  war  correspondent,  2,  19,  54. 

—  Capt.  Benjamin,  75th  Regiment,  120. 

—  Robert,  of  Gask,  191. 

—  William,  82. 
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Forbes,  W.  LaoliLan,  and  F.W.L.,  70,  76,  82, 
94,  139,  174,  186,  192,  198. 

—  of  Ardgith,  201. 

—  of  Enzean,  94,  107. 
Fordoun  Epitaph,  141,  177. 
Fourteen  Tumbler  Club,  234. 
Fox,  Monument  to,  213. 
Frasor,  G.  M.,  librarian,  3. 
Fraserburgh,   History  of,  204. 
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